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THE 

PREFACE. 



X O deliver a System of the Doctrines and Rules proper for direct- 
ing the Practice of Physic, is an undertaking that appears to me to be 
attended with great difficulty ; and after an experience of more than 
forty years in that practice, as well as after much reading and reflec- 
tion, it was with great diffidence that 1 ever entered upon such a 
work. It was, however, Avhat seemed to be my duty as a Professor 
that induced me to make the attempt ; and I'was engaged in it by ths 
same sentiments that the illustrious Dr. Boerhaave has expressed in 
the following passage of the preface to his Institutions : Simul enim 
clocendo admotus eram sensu, propriorum cogitatorum explicatione do- 
ccntem plus projicere^ quam si opus ab alio conscriptiim interprctari 
suscipit. Sua qvippe optime intcHi^it, sua cuique pra ceteris placenty 
jtnde clarior ftre doctrina, atque animota pleruirfqiie sequitur oratio. 
^ti vera sensa alterius exponit, infelicius sxpenumero eadem assequi- 
tur ; quumque suo quisque sensu aiundat, multa refutanda frequenter 
invenitf uiide gravcm frustra laborem ag^avaty minusque incitata 
dictione utitur. It is well known, that a Text-book is not only ex- 
tremely useful, but necessary to Students who are to hear Lectures ; 
and from the same considerations that moved Dr. Boerhaave, I also 
wished to have one for myself ; while at the same time, from some pe- 
culiar circumstances in my situation, I had some additional induce- 
ments to undertake such a work. 

Before I was established as Professor of the Practice of Physic in 
this University, I had been employed in giving Clinical Lectures in 
the Royal Infirmary ; and upon that occasion had delivered, what, in 
my own opinion, seemed most just with regard to both the nature and 
the cure of the diseases of which I had occasion to treat. But I soon 
found, that my doctrines were taken notice of, as new, and peculiar 
to mvsclf ; and were accordingly severely criticised by those who, ha- 
ving long before been trained up in the system of Boerhaave, had 
continued to think that that system neither required any change, nor 
admitted of any amendment. I found, at the same time, that my 
doctrines were frequently criticised by persons who either had not 
been informed of them correctly, or who seemed not to understand 
them fully ; and therefore, as soon as I was employed to teach a more 
complete system of the Practice of Physic, I judged it necessary to 
publish a Text-book, not only for the benefit of my hearers, but that 
I might also have an opportunity of obtaining the opinion of the pub- 
lic more at large, and thereby be enabled either to vindicate my doc- 
trines, or be taught to correct them. These were the motives tor my 
attempting the volumes I formerly published ; and now from many 
years experience of their utility to my hearers, as well as from the fa- 
vorable reception they have met with from the public, I am induced 
to give a new edition of l;his Work, not only, as I hope, more correct 
in many parts, but also more cojiiplete and- comprehensive in its ge- 
ncrHl extent. 
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At the first publication of this work, it was Intended chiefly for ihe 
tise of those gentlemen who attended my lectures ; altho' even then. 
for the reasons I have mentioned, it was rendered more full than text- 
'books comKionly are; and, in the repeated editions I have. since had 
occasion to give, I have been constantly endeavoring to render it more 
full and comprehensive. In these respects, I hope the present edition 
will appear to be rendered more fit for general use, and better cslcu- 
lated to aftbrd satisfaction to all those who think they may still re- 
ceive any instruction from reading on this subject. 

While I thus deliver my work in its now more improved state, with 
the hopes that it may be of use to others as well as to those who hear 
my Lectures, I must at the same time observe, that it presents a sys* 
tern which is in many respects new, and therefore I apprehend it to be 
not only proper, but necessary, that I should explain here upon what 
grounds, and from what considerations, this has been attempted. 

In the first place, I apprehend that, in every branch of science with 
respect to which new facts are daily acquired, and these consequently 
giving occasion to new reflections, which correct the principles for- 
merly adopted, it is necessary from time to time, to reform and renew 
the Avhole system, with all the additions and amendments which it has 
received and is then capable of. That at present this is requisite with 
regard to the Science of Medicine, will, I believe, readily occur to 
every person who at all thinks for himself, and is acquainted with the 
Systems which have hitherto prevailed. Whik, therefore, I attempt 
this, I think it may be allowable, and upon this occasion even proper, 
that I should offer some remarks on the principal Systems of Medi- 
cine which have of late prevailed in Europe, and that I should take 
notice of the present state of Physic as it is influenced by these. Such 
remarks, I hope, may be of some use to those who attempt to improve 
their knowledge by the reading of books. 

Whether the j'ractice of Physic should admit of reasoning, or be 
entirely rested upon experience, has long been, and may still be, a 
matter of dispute. I shall not, however, at present, enter upon the 
discussion of this ; because I can venture to assert, that, at almost all 
times, the practice has been, and still is, with every person, founded 
more or less, upon certain principles established by reasoning ; and 
therefore, in attempting to offer some view of the present state of 
Physic, I. must give' an account of those system.s of the principles of 
science which have lately prevailed, or inay be supposed still to pre- 
vail in Europe. 

When, after many ages of darkness, which had destroyed almost 
the whole of ancient literature, learning was again restored in the 
fifteenth century ;* so from causes which are well known, it was the 

* At this period the medical knowledge of Europe was chiefly, and indeed 
solely, such as had been derived fron\ the Arabians. At the conquest of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, about the middle of the fifteenth century, several 
of the Greeks fled into Italy, and the people of Europe communicating with 
them, foimd them to be intelligent, and some of them even learned men ; the 
Europeans were thence led to study the Greek language, in order to read the 
Valuable books which these fugitives had so much extolled ; and among other 
Tvorks, those of Galen particularly attracted the notice of the physicians. 

Which to their great astonishment, comj^ined 9XI the medical kaow ledge thw 
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system of Galen alone that the Physicians of those days became ac- 
q^uainted with ; and during tl\e course of the sixteenth century, the 
study of Physicians was almost solely employed in expltiining and con- 
firming that system. Early, indeed, in the sixteenth century, the no- 
ted Paracelsus * had laid the foundation of a Chemical system which 
•was in direct opposition to that of Galen ; and, by the efficacy of the 
medicines employed by Paracelsus and his followers, their system came 
to be received by many : but the systematic Physicians continued to 
be chiefly Galenists, and kept possession of the Schools till the middle 
of the seventeenth century. It is not, however, necessary here to en- 
ter into any further detail respecting the fate of those two opposite 
sects ; for the only circumstance concerning them, which I would at 
present point out, is, that in the writings of both,, the explanations 
they severally attempted to give of the phenomena of health or sick- 
ness, turned entirely upon the state of the fluids of the body. 

Such was the state of the science of physic till about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, when the circulation of the blood came to be 
generally known and admitted ; and when this, together with the dis- 
covery of the receptacle of the chyle, and of the thoracic duct, finally 
exploded the Galenic system. About the same period a considerable 
revolution had taken place in the system o£ Natural Philosophy. In 
the course of the seventeenth century, Galileo had introduced mathe- 
matical reasoning ; and Lord Bacon having proposed the method of 
induction, had thereby excited a disposition to observe facts, and to- 
make experiments. These ne^v modes of philosophizing, it might be 
supposed, would soon have had some influence on the state of medi- 
cine ; but the progress of this was slow. The knoAvledge of the Cir- 
culation did indeed necessarily lead to the consideration as well as to 
a clearer view of the Organic System in animal bodies ; which again 
led to the application of the metlianical philosophy towards explaining 

had been attributed to the Arabians. To the Greek writers, therefore, the 
physicians of those times closely applied their attention, thinking these books 
the only true fountains of medical knowledge ; and thus it was that the Ga-- 
lenical doctrines became prevalem all over Europe. 

* The remarkable circumstances in the life oCAureohis Philippus Theophrd' 
st-.ts Bombastus Paracelsus de HoJjetihtim , as he called himself, are too numer- 
ous for insertion in the narrow limits allotted to these Noies. He was born 
at the village of Einfidlen, about two German miles from Zurick, in the year' 
1493. At three years old he was made an eunuch by an accident. He tra- 
velled all over the continent of Europe, obtaining knowledge in chemistry 
and physic, and then travelled about the country practising what he had 
learned. His chief remedies were opium and mercury, and his great success 
increased his celebrity. He cured the famous printer Frobenius of Basil of 
an inveterate disease ; this cure brought him acquainted with Erasmus, and 
made him known to the magistracy of Basil, who elected him professor in 
1527. He lectured tv>ro hours every day. While seated in his chair, he burnt 
with great solemnity, the writings of Galen and Aviceitna ; and declared to his- 
audience, that if God would not impart the secrets of physic, it was not on- 
ly allowable, but even justifiable to consult the devil. He soon left Basil, and 
continued to ramble about the country, generally intoxicated, and never chang- 
ing his clothes, or even going to bed. He died after an illness of a few days» 
ill an inn at Saltsburgh, in 1541, in his 48th year, tho' he had promised him- 
»cU', that, by the use of his elixer, he should live to the age of Methusalera. 
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the phenomena of the animal cecononw ; and it was applied accord- 
ingly, and continued, till very lately, to be the fashionable mode of 
reasoning on tlie subject. Sucji reasoning, indeed, must still in several 
respects continue to be applied : but it would be easy to show, that 
it neither could, nor ever can be, applied to any great extent in ex- 
plaining the animal oeconcnay ; and we must theret'ore look for other 
circumstances which had a greater share in modelling the system of 
Physic. 

With this view, it maybe remarked, that till the period just now 
mentioned, every Physician, whether Galenist or Chemist, had been 
so much accustomed to consider the rotate and condition of the fluids, 
both as the cause of disease, and as the foundation for explaining the 
operation of medicines, that what we may term an Humoral Pa- 
thology still continued to make a great part of every system. In 
these circumstances, it was soon perceived, that chemistry promised, 
a much better explanation than the Galenic or Aristotellian philoso- 
phy had done ; and, therefore, while the latter was entirely laid aside, 
a chemical reasoning was every where received. Lord Bacon with 
his usual sagacity, had early observed, that chemistry promised a 
greater number of facts, and he thereby gave it credit ; whilst the 
Corpuscularian philosophy, restored by Gassendi, readily united with 
the reasonings of the Chemists ; and the philosophy of Des Cartes 
readily united with both. From all these circumstances, an Humoral, 
and chiefly a Chemical Pathology, came to prevail very much till the 
end of the last century ; and has indeed, continued to have a great 
share in our systems down to the present time. 

It is proper now, however, to observe, that about the beginning of 
the present century, when every part of science came to be on a more 
improved and correct footing, there aj^ijearedin the writings of St ah l, 
cf Hoffman, and of Boerhaavk, three new, and considerably dif- 
ferent, Systems of Physic ; which have ever since had a great share 
in directing the practice of it. In order, therefore, to give a nearer 
view of the present state of Physic, I shall offer some remarks upon 
these different systems ; endeavoring to point out the advantages, as 
well as the disadvantages of each, and how far they still prevail ; or, 
according to my judgment deserve to do so. 

I shall begin with considering that of Dr. Stahl, which I think 
appeared first, and for a long time after was the prevailing system in 
Germany. 

The chief and leading principle of this system is, that the rational 
soul of man governs the whole oeconomy of his body. At all times, 
Physicians have observed, that the animal oeconomy has in itself a 
power or condition, by which, in many instances, it resists the inju- 
ries which t! reaten it ; and by which it also, on many occasions, cor- 
rects or removes the disorders induced, or arising in it. This power, 
Physicians very anciently attributed, under a vague idea, to an agent 
in the system, which they called nature ; and the language of a 
vis conservatrix et medicatrix nature^ has continued in the schools of 
medicine from the most ancient times to the present. 

Dr. Stahl has explicitly founded his system on the supposition that 
the power of nature, so much talked of, is entirely in the rational soul. 
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He supposes, that upon many occasions, the soul acts independently 
of the state of the body ; and that, -without any physical necessity 
arising from that state, the soul, purely in consequence of its intelli- 
gence perceiving the tendency of noxious powers threatening, or of 
disorders any wise arising in tlie system, immediately excites such mo- 
tions in the body as are suited to obviate the hurtful or pernicious 
eonsequenccs which might otherwise take place. — Many of my rea- 
ders may think it was hardly necessary for me to take notice of a 
system founded upon so fanciful an hypothesis ; but there is often so 
mucn st-eming appearance of intelligence and design in the operati- 
ons of the animal oeconomy, that many eminent persons, as Perrault 
in France., Nichols and Mead in England, Porterjldd aiid Simscn in 
Scotland, and Gaubius in Holland, have very much countenanced the 
same opinion, and it is therefore certainly entitled to some regard. It 
is not, however, necessary for me here to enter into any refutation 
of it. Dr. Hoffman has done this fully, in his Commtntarius de dif- 
ferentia inter Hojj'manni doctri'i-tini medico-michanicam et G. £, 
Stahlii medico-organicam ; and both Boerhaave and Haller, though 
no favorers of materialism, have maintained a doctrine very opposite 
to that of Stahl. 

In my Physiology I have offered some arguments against the same ; 
and I shall only add nov,', that whoever considers what has been said 
by Dr. Nichols in his Orcitio de Animci Medica, and by Dr.. Gaubius 
in some parts of his Pathology, must perceive, that the admitting of 
such a capricious government of the animal oeconomy, as these authors 
in some instances suppose would at once lead us to reject all the phy- 
sical and mechaiiical reasoning Ave might employ concerning the hu- 
man body. Dr. Stahl himself seems to have been aware of this ; and 
therefore, in his preface to Juncker's Conspccliis Therapeia Sp-icialisy 
has 'acknowledged, that his general principle was not at all necessary ; 
which is in efl'ect saying that is not compatible with any system of 
principles that ought to govern our practice. Upon this footing, I 
might have at once rejected the Stalilion principle ; but it is even 
dangerous to bring any such principle into view ; for, after all Dr. 
Stahl had said in a passage just now referred to, I find, that, in the 
whole of their practice, both he and his followers have been very much 
governed by their general principle. Trusting much to the constant 
attention and wisdom of nature, they have proposed t\\t Art of curing 
by expectation; have therefore, for the most part, proposed onh' very 
inert and frivolous remedies ; have zealously opposed the use of some 
of the most efficacious, such as opium and the Peruvian bark ; and 
are extremely reserved in the use of general remedies, such as bleed- 
ing, vomiting, kc. 

Although these remarks, upon a system v.'hich may now be consi- 
dered as exploded or neglected, may seem superfluous ; I have been 
^villing to give these strictures on the Stalilion system, that 1 might 
carry my remarks a little farther, and take this opportunity of obser- 
ving', that, in whatever manner we may explain what have been called 
the operations of nature, it appears to me, that the general doctrine 
of Nature curing diseases^ the so much vaunted Hippocratic method 
of curingj has often had a baneful influence on lUe practice of physic ^ 
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as either leading physicians into, or continuing them in, a vealc "n5 
feeble practice ; and at the same time superceding or discouraging" 
all the attempts of art. Dr. Huxbam has proj^evly observed that 
even in the hands of Sydenham it had this effect. Although it may 
sometimes avoid the mischiefs of bold and rash practitioners, yet it 
certainly produces that caution and timidity which have ever opposed 
the introduction of new and efficacious remedies. 'J"he opposition to 
chemical medicines in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
the noted condemnation of Antimony by the Medical Faculty of Pa- 
ris, are to be attributed chiefly to those prejudices, -which the physi- 
cians of France did not entirely get the better of for near an hundred' 
years after. We may take notice of the reserve it produced in Boer- 
haave,Avith respect to the use of the Peruvian Bark. We have had 
lately published, under the title of Constitutiones Epidemicte, notes of 
the particular practice of the late Baron Van Swieten ; upon which 
the editor very properly observes. That the use of the bark, in inter- 
mitting fevers, appears very rarely in that practice j and we know 
very ■well where Van Swieten learned that reserve. 

1 might go farther, and show how much the attention to the Auto~ 
crcteioy allowed of, in one shape or other, by fevery sect, has corrupted 
the practice among all physicians, from Hippocrates to Stahl. It 
must, however, be sufficiently obvious, and 1 shall conclude the sub- 
ject with observing, that altho' the vis wedicatrix naitira, must un- 
avoidably be received as a fact ; yet whether it is admitted, it throws 
an obscurity upon our system ; and it is only where the impotence of 
our art is very manifest and considerable, that we ought to admit of 
it in practice. 

To finish our remarks upon the Stahlion System, I shall shortly 
observe, that it did not depend entirely upon the Autocrateia, but al- 
so supposed a state of the body and diseases, that admitted of reme- 
dies ; which, under the power and direction of the soul, acted upon 
the organization and matter of the body, so as to cure its diseases. 
Upon this footing, the Stahlion pathology turned entirely upon Ple- 
thora and Cacochymy. It was with respect to the former that they- 
especially applied their doctrine of the Autocrateia in a very fanati- 
cal manner ; and, with respect to the latter, they have been involved 
in a humoral pathology as n^uch as the systematic physicians who had 
gone before them, and with a theory so incorrect as not to merit the 
smallest attention. After all, I ought not to dismiss the considera- 
tion of the Stahlion system, without remarking, that as the followers 
of this system were very intent upon observing the method of nature, 
so they were very attentive in observing the phenomena of diseases, 
and have given us in their writings many facts not to be found else- 
■where. 

While the doctrines of Stahl were prevailing in the imiversity of' 
Halle, Dr. Hoffman,* a professor in the same university proposed a 

* Frederick HoflFman was born at Halle, in the year 1660. He graduated 
in 168 1 ; was made professor of physic there in the year 1693 ; and filled that 
chair till his death in 1742. A very remarkable circumstance of his life Is, 
that he never took fees from his patients, but was content with his stipGnd. 
He was in high repute as a practitioner, and curing the Emperor Charles Vi- 
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system that was very different. He received into his system a great 
deal of the mechanical, Cartesian, and chemical doctrines of the sys- 
tems which had appeared before : but with respect to these, it is of 
no consequence to observe in what manner he modified the doctrines 
of his predecessors, as Iris improvements in these respects were no ways 
considerable, and no part of them now remain ; and the real value of 
his works, beyond what 1 am just now going to mention, rests entire- 
ly on the many facts they contain. The merit of Dr. Hoffman and 
of liis works is, that he made, or rather suggested, an addition to the 
system, which highly deserves our attention. Of this I cannot give 
a clearer account than by giving it in the author's own words. In 
his Medicina Rationalis Systematica^ Tom HI. ^ l.chap. iv. he has 
given his Genealogia mcrSorum ex turbato solidorum et Jiuidorum me- 
chunismo ; and in the 47th and last paragraph of this chapter he sums 
up his doctrine in the following words : Ex hisce autcm omnibus ubc- 
rius hactenus excussis,per quam dilucide apparere arbitror, qucd solus 
SPASMUS et simplex ai'ohia^ aquabilemj liberum, ac propoitionatum 
sanguinis omnisque generis Jiuidorum motiim, quibiis excretionum suc- 
cessus et integritas functionum animi et corporis proxime iiitiiur^tur- 
bando acpervertendo, universam vitalem aconomiam subruant cc dcstru- 
ant ; atqiie hinc unix'ersa pathologia longe rectius atqice fcciliiis EX 
Vino MOfUUM MJCROCOSMICORUM IN SOtlDIS, quam EX VAJillS AF- 

TEcfioyiBus viTiosoauM HUMORUMf deduci atque explicari possitj 
adeoque omnis generis agritvdines internte, ad peaet'ehxaTurales 
CENERis NEKfosi AFFECTionES sint referenda. Etenim Ixsis qito- 
cunqjie modoy vel nervis per corpus discurrentibus^ vel membranosis 
qtiibusvis nervosis partibus, illico motuum anomalia, moclo leiioresj 
modograv lores siibseqmintur, Deinde attenta observatio docet^ mAiis 
quosvis morbosos principaliter sedcm Jigere et tjrcnnidem exerccre in 
nervosis corporis partibus, cujus generis prater omnes canaleSj qui sjs- 
taltico eP diastaltico motii pollenteSf contentos siiccos traduntj tmivcr- 
sum nimirum intestinorum et ventriculi ab asophago ad anum canakmj 
totum sjistemc vasorum arteriosorum^ ductuum biiiariorumj salivali- 
wm, urinariorum et subcutaneorum, sunt quoque membranx nerveo- 
musculares cerebri et medulU spinalis^ prasertim htec, qua dura }natcr 
vocatury organis sensoriis obductue^ nee non tunica ilia ac ligamenia^ 
qua ossa cijigunt artusque Jirmant. Nam nullus dolor, nulla injiam^ 
tnatio, uullus spasmus^ nulla motus et sensus impotentia, nulla febris 
humor is illius excretio, accidit, in qua non he partes patiantur. For- 
ro etiam omnes , qua morbos gignunt causa, operationem suam potissi- 
mam perjicimit in partes tnotu et sensu praditas, et canales ex his cO' 
0gmentatos, eorum motum, et cum hoc Jiuidorum cursum, pervert endo j 
ita tamen, ut sicuti varia indolis sunt, sic etiam varie in nerveas par- 
tes agant, iisdemque noxam affiricent, Demum 'omnia quoque eximix 
virtutis medicamenta, non tarn in partes Jiuidas, earum crasin ac in- 
temperiem corrigenda, quam potius in solidas et nervosas, earundeni 

and Empress., and Frederick I. of Prussia, of inveterate diseases greatly in- 
creased his reputation. His works are collected into six volumes, folio, pub- 
lished at different times from 1748 to 1754. They abound with many useful 
practical directions ; but at the same tim? contain man/ frivolous remarks, 
itnd an al^undan^f oi conjectiuiU theory. 
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notiis alierr.ndo rr moclfrando, sucim fdunt operationem : De qnioiis 
tamen omniius, In vidgari usoue eo rtcepta moiboium doctrhia^ ahum 
est silentium. 

It is true that Dr. Willis * had laid a foundation for this doctrine, 
in his Pathologia Cerebri et Ntrvorem ; and Baglivi had proposed a 
system of this kind in his Specimen de jihra motrici et morbosa. But 
in these writers it was eitlier not extensively applied to diseases, or 
was still so involved in many physiological errors, that they had at- 
tracted little attention ; and Dr. Hofljnan was the first who gave any 
tolerable simple and clear system on the subject, or pointed out any 
extensive application of it to the explanation of diseases. 

There car>b<? no sort of doubt that the phenomena of the animal ce- 
conoray in health and in sickness, can only be explained by consider- 
ing the state and affections of the primary moving powers in it. It is 
to me surprising that physicians were so long in pcrcei\ing this, and 
I think we are particularly indebted to Dr. HofI'man for putting us 
into the proper train of investigation; audit every day appears that 
Physicians perceive the necessity of entering more and more into this 
inqmiry. It was this, I think, which engaged Dr. Kaaw Boerhaave 
to publish his work entitled Impetv.m faciens ; as well as Dr. Gaub- 
us to give the Pathology of the Solidum viviim. Even the Baron 
Van Swieten has upon the same view thought it necessary, in at least 
one particular, to make a very considerable change in the doctrine of 
his master, as he has done in his Commentary upon the 75 5th Apho- 
rism. Dr. Haller has advanced this part of science very much by his 
experiments on irritability and sensibility. In these and in many 
other instances, particularly in the writings of Mr. Barthez of Mont- 
pelior, of some progress in the study of the affections in the Nervous 
System, we must perceive how much we are indebted to Dr. Hoff- 
man for his so properly beginning iti The subject, however, is diffi- 
cult : the laws of the Nervous System, in the various circumstances 
of the animal ceconomy, are by no means ascertained ; and, from 
tvant of attention and observation with the view to a system on this 
subject, the business aj^pears to many as an inexplicable mystery. 
There is no wonder therefore, that on such a difficult subject, Dr. 
Hoffman's system was imperfect and incorrect ; and has had less in- 
fluence on the writings and practice of Physicians since his time, than 
might have been expected. He himself has not applied his funda- 
mental doctrine so extensively as he might have done ; and he has 
every where intermixed a Humeral Pathology, as incorrect and hy- 
pothetical as any other. Though he differed from his colleague Dr. 

• This Illustrious physician was bom at ^reatBedwin in Wiltshire in 1621. 
He took the degree of master of arts in 1642 at Oxford, where he was made 
professor of natural philosophy in 1660 : and that same year he took the de- 
gree of M. D. His practice was extensive and successful. He was one of 
the first members of the royal society in I^Ondon, whither he removed in 
1666 ; and soon made his name as illustrious by his writings, as he had al- 
ready done by his practice. His works had been often primed separately ; 
but they were not collected till after his death, which happened on the nth 
of November, 1675. One edition was published At Geneva in 1676, and 
another at Amsterdiim in 1682, both in 4"arto. 
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Stahllnthe fundamental doctrines of his system, it Is but too evident 
that he was very much infected with the Stahlian doctrines of Plethora 
and Cacochymy, as may be observed throughout the whole course of his 
work ; and particularly in his chapter De morborum generatione ex ni" 
mia sangui7iis cjtianiitcite et humorum impuritate. 

But it is needless for me to dwell any longer upon the system of Hoff- 
man ; and I am next to offer some remarks on the system of Dr. Boer- 
haave the cotemporary of boththe other Systematics,and who, overall 
Europe, and especially in this part of the world, gained higher reputa- 
tion than either of the others. 

• Dr. Boerhaave * was a man of general erudition ; and, in applying to 
medicine, he had carefully studied the auxiliary branches of Anatomy, 
Chemistry, and Botany, so that he excelled in each. In forming a Sys- 
tem of Physic, he seems to have studied diligently all the several wri- 
tings of both ancient and m.odern Physicians ; and, without prejudice 
in favour of any former systems, he endeavoured to be a candid and 
genuine ecclectic. Possessed of an excellent systematic genius, he gave 
a system superior to any that ever before appeared. As in the great 

* Voorhoot, a small village about two miles from Leyden, gave birth to 
this eminent phyr.iciati on the last day of the year 1668. He was educated 
at Leyden, and took his first degree in philosophy in 1690. His thesis on 
this occasion was a confutation of the doctrhies of Epicurus, Hobbes, and 
Spinosa, in which he shewed great strength of genius and argument. Al- 
though he was at this time well qualified to enter into the church, which was 
his father's intention, yet he was diffident of his abilities, and chose to at- 
tend the lectures of divinity longer. His patrimony was however now ex- 
hausted, and he supported himself at the university by teaching mathema- 
tics, v.-hile he prosecuted his theological studies. This conduct was much 
approved by the eminent men both of the University and City, and procured 
for Boerhaave the friendship of Mr. Vanderburg the Burgomaster of Leyden. 
Under the patronage, and at the persuasion of this gentleman, Boerhaave 
applied himself to the study of physic with great ardor and indefatigable di- 
ligence. In a short time he became proficient in anatomy, chemistry, and. 
the materia medica, which indeed are the basis of physic. Leaving Leyden 
he went to the university of Harderwick in Gueldcrland, and there took his 
degree of Doctor of Physic in July 1693. On his return to Leyden he still 
persisted in his intention of entering into the ministry, which luckily, for 
the sake of Physic, was frustrated by the following adventure : In a passage- 
boat where Boerhaave was, a discourse was accidentally started about the 
doctrines of Spinosa, as subver.sive of religion ; and one of the passengers, 
with vague invectives of blind zeal, opposed this philosopher's pretended 
mathematical demonstration. Boerhaave calmly asked him if he had read 
S pi ansa's work, which he had so much derided. The bigot was suddenly 
struck dumb, and became fired with silent resentment. As soon as he arri- 
ved at Leyden, he spread abroad a rumov that Boerhaave was become a Spi- 
nosist. Boerhaave finding these prejudices to gain ground, thought it more 
prudent to pursue the science of physic, than risk the refusal of a licence for 
the pulpit. He now joined the practice of physic to the theory. On the 
i8th of May, 1701, he commenced his lectures on the Institutes of physic. 
In 1709 he was created professor cf medicine and botany ; and in 1718 he 
succeeded Le Mort in the professorship of Chemistry. In August 1722, he 
was seized with the gout, and was obliged to resign his professorship of Che- 
mistry and Botany in 1729. He continued for some time to practice, but 
was at length obliged to sjuit that also ; and he died on the 23d of September 
1738. 

Vol. I. C 
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extent, and seemingly perfect consi-.tency, of system, he appeared 
to impre\'^ andrehnc upon every thing- that had before been otTered ; 
and us in his Lectures he explained his doctrines with great clearness 
and elegance ; he soon acquired a very high reputation, and his sys- 
tem was more generally received than any former had been since th» 
time of Galen. Whoever will consider the merits of Dr. Boerhaave, 
and can compare his system with that of former writers, must acknow- 
ledge that he was very justly esteemed, andgax'e a syste^n which was 
at that time deservedly valued. 

But, in the progress of an inquisitive and rndrustrious age, it wag 
not to be expected that any system should last so long as Boerhaave'^ 
has done. The elaborate Commeiitaiy of Van Sweiten on Boerhaave's 
system of practice, has been only finished a few 3-ears ago ; and though 
this Commentator has added many facts, and made seme corrections, 
he has not, except in the particular mentioned above, made any im- 
provement in the general system. It is even surprising that Boer- 
haave himself, though he lived near forty years after he had first form- 
ed his system, had hardly in all that time miade any corrections of 
it or additions to it ; the following is the most remarkable. In Apho- 
rism 755, the •wurdsfor'te et nervosi., tarn cerebri qiiam cerebelli cordi 
destinati inertia^ did not appear in any edition before the fourth ; and 
what a difference of system this points at, every physician must 
perceive. 

When I first applied to the study of Physic, I learned only the sys- 
tem of Boerhaave ; and even when I came to take a Professor's chair 
in this university, 'I found that system here in its full force ; and as 
1 believe It still subsists in credit elsewhere, and that no other system 
of reputation had been offered to the world, I think it necessary for 
me to point out paiticularly the imperfections and deficiencies of the 
Boerhaavlan system, in order to show the propriety and necessity of 
attempting a new^one. 

To execute this, however, so fully as I might, would lead me Into a 
detail that can hardly be admitted of here ; and I hojie it is not ne- 
cessary, as I think, that every intelligent person, who has acquired 
any tolerable knowledge of the present state ofaur science, must in 
many instances, perceive its imperfections. I sdiall therefore touch 
only upon the great lines of this system ; and from the remarks I am 
to offer, trust that both the mistakes and deficiencies which run through 
the whole of his works will appear. 

Dr Boerhaave's treatise of the diseases of the simple solid, has the 
appearance of being very clear and consistent, and was certainly con- 
sidered by him as a fundamental doctrine ; but, in my apprehension, 
it is neither correct nor extensively applicable. Not to mention the 
useless, and perhaps erroneous, notion of the composition of earth and 
gluten ; nor his mistake concerning the structure of compound mem- 
branes ; nor his inattention to the state of the cellular texture ; all 
of them circumstances which render his doctrine imperfect ; I shall 
insist only upon the whole being very little applicable to the explain- 
ing the phenomena of health or sickness. The laxity or rigidity of 
the simple solid, does, indeed, take place at the different .periods of life, 
aud may perhaps, upon other occasions, occur as the cause ot" disease : 
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But I prr!i!mi?,/that tTie state of the simple solid ;s, upon few occasi- 
ons, either changeable or actually changed ; and that, in ninety-nine 
cases of an liundred, the phenomena attributed to such a change, do 
truly depend on the state of the soUdum vimim ; a circumstance which 
Dr. Boerhaave has hardly taken notice of in any part of his works. 
How much this shows the deficiency and imperfection of his system, I 
need not explain* The learned Avork of Dr. Gaubius, above referred 
to, as wkU as many other treatises of late authors, point out suffici- 
ently the defects and imperfections of Boerhaave on this subject. 

After Dr. Boerhaave has considered the deseases of the solids, he in 
the next pbice attempts to explain the more simple diseases of the 
fluids ; and. there, indeed, he delivers a moi;e correct doctrine of acid 
and alkali than had been given before : But, after all, he has done it 
very imperfectly. We have, indeed, since his time, acquired more 
knowledge upon the subject of digestion j. and so much as to know, 
that a great deal more is yet necessary to enable us to understand in 
what manner the animal fluids are formed from the aliments taken in. 
And althougb Dr. Boerhaave has fallen into no considerable error 
■with respect to a morbid acidity in the stomach, he could not possibly* 
be comp'.eat upon that subject ; and his notion of the effects of aci-« 
dity in the mass of blood seems to have been entirely mistaken, andt 
is indeed not consistent with what he himself has delivered elsewhere* 
His doctrine of alkali is somewhat better founded,, but is probabljr 
carried too far ;, and the state of alkalescency and putrefaction, as 
well as all. the other changes which can take place in the condition of 
animal fluids, are particulars yet involved in great obscurity, and are 
therefore stilL subject of dispute. 

There is another particular, in which Boerhaave's doctrine con- 
cerning the fluids appears to me imperfect and unsatisfactory ; and that 
is, in his doctrine dc Glutinoso spontaneo. The causes which he has 
assigned for it are by no means probable, and the actual existence of 
it is seldom to be proved. Some of the proofs adduced for. the exist- 
ence of a pidegma calidum, are manifestly founded on a mistake with 
respect to what has been called the inflamatory crust, (see Van Swle- 
ten's Commentary, page 96.) and the many examples given by Boer- 
haave of a glutinosum appearing in the human body, {Aph..75.) are 
all of them nothing more than instances of collections or concretions 
found out of the course of the circulation. 

If, then, we consider the imperfections of Dr. Boerhaave's doctrine 
with respect to the state and various condition of the animal fluids ; 
and if at the same time w.c reflect how frequently he and liis follow- 
ers have employed the supposition of an acrimony or lentor of the 
fluids, as causes of disease,, and for directing the practice ; we must, 
as I apprehend, be satisfied, that his system is not only deficient and 
incomplete, but fallacious and apt to mislead. Although it cannot 
be denied, that the fluids of the human body suffer various morbid 
changes ; and that upon these, diseases may primarily depend : yet 
I must beg leave to maintain, that the nature of these changes is sel- 
dom understood, and more seldom still is it known when they have ta- 
ken place: that our reasonings conceri'.ing them have been, for the 
most part, purely hypotUetical j have therefore contributed nothing to 
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improve, and have often misled, the practice of physic. In this, par- 
ticularly, they have been hurtful, that they have withdrawn our at- 
tention from, and prevented our study of, the motions of the animal 
system, upon the state of which the phenc^mena of diseases do more 
certain and generally depend. Whoever, then, shall consider the al- 
most total neglect of the state of the moving powers of the animal 
body, and the prevalence of an hypothetical humoral pathology, so 
conspicuous in every part of the Eoerhaavian System, m.ust be con- 
vinced of its very great defects, and perceive the necessity of attempt- 
ing one more correct. 

After giving this general view, it is not requisite to enter into par- 
ticulars ; but, I believe, there are very few pages of his aphorisms in 
which there does not occur some error or defect ; although, perhaps, 
not to be imputed to the fault of Boerhaave, so much as to this, that 
since his time a great collection of new facts has been acquired by 
observation and experiment. This, indeed, affords the best and most 
solid reason for attempting a new system : for when many new facts 
have been acquired, it becomes requisite that these should be incor- 
porated into a system, whereby not only particular subjects may be 
improved, but the whole maybe rendered more complete, consistent, 
and useful. Every system, indeed, must be valued in proportion to 
the number of facts that it embraces and comprehends ; and Mons. 
Ouesney could not pay a higher compliment to the system of Boer- 
haave, than by saying that it exhibited La medicine collective. 

But here it will, perhaps be suggested to me, that the only useful 
■work on the subject of physic, is the making a collection of all the 
facts that relate to the art, and therefore of all that experience has 
taught us with respect to the cure of diseases. I agree entirely in the 
opinion; but doubt if it can ever be properly accomplished, with- 
out aiming at some system of principles, by a proper induction and 
generalisation of facts : at least I am persuaded that it can be done 
not only very safely, but most usefully in this way. This, however, 
must be determined by a trial. I know that the late Mr. Lieutaud 
has attempted a work on a plan of collecting facts without any rea- 
soning concerning their causes : And while I am endeavoring to give 
some account of the present state of physic, I cannot dismiss the sub- 
ject without offering some remarks upon the promising Synopsis tini- 
versa: medicina, composed by the first physician of a learned and in- 
genious nation. 

In this work there are many facts and much observation from tlie 
Author's own experience, which may be useful to those who have 
otherwise some knowledge and discernment ; but, throughout the whole 
"work, there is such total want of method, arrangement, system, or 
decision, that in my humble opinion, it can be of little use, and may 
prove very perplexing to those who are yet to learn. The distinction 
of the genera of diseases, the distinction of the species of each, and 
often even that of the varieties, I hold to be. a necessaiy foundation 
of every plan of physic, whether dogmatical or empirical. But very 
little of this distinction is to be found in the work of Mr. Lieutaud ; 
and in his preface he tells us, that he meant to neglect svich arguta 
sedulitas. And indeed his method of managing his subject must cer- 
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tamly interrupt and retard all m-thodical nosology. His arrangement 
oi diseases is according to no airmity, but that of the slightest and un- 
in.structive kind, the place of ciit body which they happen to affect. 
His Generalia et incertce sedis^ have hardly any connection at all ; 
the titles R/itumatisms, Hypacondriasisy Hydrops, follow one another. 
When he does attempt any general doctrine, it^is not till long after 
he has treated of the widely scattered particulars. Under each par- 
ticular title which he assumes, he has endeavored to enumerate the 
■whole of the symptoms that ever appeared in a disease under that 
title ; and this without aiming at any distinction between the essen- 
tial and accidental symptoms, or marking the several cor.ihinations 
under which these symptoms do for the most part steadily appear. 
From the concurrence of accidental symptoms, the variety of the same 
disease is frequently considerable, a circumstance necessarily perplex- 
ing and distracting to young practitioners ; but it seems 'strange to 
mc, that an experience of thiity years, inconsiderable practice, could 
do nothing to relieve tliem. 

Mr. Lieutaud has at the same time increased the confusion that 
must arise from this want of distinction, by his considering as pri- 
mary diseases, what appear to me to be the symptoms, effects, and se- 
quels, of other diseases only. Of this I think the yEitus morbjsus^ 
Virum exolutioy Dolores, Stagtiatio sanguinis, Purulcntia, U^reinorj 
Hervigilium, Rauc<;dj, Suffocatio, Vomica, Empjeina, Singultus, Vo- 
initus. Dolor Stomachi, Tenesmus, all treated of under separate titles, 
are examples. A general symptomatologia may be a very useful work, 
with a view to a System of Pathology ; but with a view to practice 
without any System, it must hav.-" bad effects as leading only to a pal- 
liative practice, and diverting from the proper efforts towards obtain- 
ing a radical cure. Mr. Lieutaud, indeed, has endeavoured to exlii- 
bit the symptoms above mentioned as so many primary diseases: but 
he has seldom succeeded in this ; and, in delivering the practice he com- 
monly tinds it necessary to consider them as symptoms, and that not 
without some theory, implied or expressed, with respect to their prox- 
imate causes. His title of Dolores may be taken as an example of 
this ; and from which it may be readily perceived how far such treati- 
ses can be really useful. 

In establishing a proper pathology, there is nothing that has been 
of more service than the dissection of morbid bodies. Mr. Lieutaud 
has been much and most commendably employed in this way, and ia 
this Synopsis he has endeavoured no communicate Jiis knowledge on 
the subject ; but in my humble opinion, he has seldom done it in a 
manner that can be useful. In the same way that he has delivered 
the symptons of diseases without any instructive arrangement ; so on 
the subject of the appearances after death, he has mentioned every 
morbid appearance that had ever been observed after the disease of 
which he is then treating: but these appearances are strangely hud- 
dled together, without any notice taken of those which belong to one 
set of symptons or to another; and with regard to the whole, witliout 
any attempt to distinguish between the causes of diseases and the cau- 
ses of death ; although the want of such distinction is the well knov.a 
ground of fallacy upon this subject. I take for an ejiauiple, the ap- 
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pearnnc's menticned ns having been observed after dropsv. Heier 
nicrbed appearances, found in every part of tlie body, in. every cavity 
of it, and in every viseiis contained in these cavities, are enumerated : 
but Avhich of these morbid states are more frequenter more rare, and 
■which has been more particularly connected with the dilTerent causes 
or with the d.ffitrent state of symptOTns previously recited, we are not 
informed, nor h.'s he enabled us to discover. In short, the disoccticu 
of morb'd bodies has been, and may bc^ highly useful j but in order 
to be so, must be under a different management from what we find 
cither in this Synopsis, or even in the liistoria Anatomico medica. 

Icannotd'.smissthis subject without remarking, that the dessectioi> 
of morbid bodies, is chiciiy valuable upon account of its leading us to 
discover the proximate causes of diseases ; and the great and valua- 
ble work of the illustrious Morgagni is j^ropeily intitled De sid.lntsct 
CAVSis. It may well seem surprising, then, that Lieutaud should 
find the whole of proximate causes atra calagine mersas ; and that 
he should never have thought of applying his dissections towards the 
ascertaining at least some of these. 

But let me now proceed to consider the important part of every 
practical work, and of this Synopsis unrccrsx nicdicin£ : that is, the 
method of curing diseases. 

Here, again, upon the same plan as in giving the histories of dis- 
ease, the method of cure is delivered by enum.erating the whole of the 
remedies that have ever been employed in a disease under the title pre- 
fixed ; without assigning the species, or the circumstances to which 
the remedies, though of a very different and sometimes opposite na- 
ture, are particularly adapted. Oi^ the subject of Asthma he very 
justly observes thatphysicians have been to blame in confounding, un- 
der this title, almost all the species of Dyspnoea ; and he himself very 
properly considers Asthma as a disease distinct from all the other 
cases of Dyspnoea. Still, however, he considers Asthma cs of many 
different species, arising from many different causes, which till wc 
understand better, we cannot attempt to remove. Notwithstandintj 
all this, he proceeds to deliver a very general cure. Pnrum abest, says 
he, quia specifici titulo gaudcant pectoraliay vulnerariay dt incidentia 1 
But from such language I receive no clear idea ; nor can I obtain 
any clear direction from the enumeration of his medicines. Bacctc 
juniper:^ gmnmi, tragacanteujn vel ammonicicum^ sapo aqua picea^ te^ 
rchinihina^ iS^c. qu£ tamen haud indiscriminatim sunt vsurpandoy. scd 
pro re nata^ deluctu opus est. Very justly indeed, deluclu opus est; 
but here, as in many other instances, he gives us no sort of assistance. 
, From his endeavours, though not always successful, to neglect all 
system, his practice is generally delivered in a very Indecisive man- 
ner; or, what has the same effect, in a way so conditional as will 
render it always difficult, and often impossible, for a young practiti- 
oner to follow him. Let us take, for example, his cure of Dropsy. 
*' The cure may be begun by blood-letting in certain conditions ; /u/t 
in others, it cannot be e.mplojed T.Hlhout danger. It gives relief in 
difficult breathing; but, after it is practised, the symptoms are at. 
gravated, and rendered more obstinate. It is not to be concealed that 
dome persons have beeu cured by repeated blood-lettings, or sponta- 
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twrous liKmorrliagies ; hut it is vt the same time known, thct such a 
remedy inopportunely emplryed, has in mar.y ijistanccs hastened on the 
fdtiil exent." 

In the same manner he treats of vomiting, purging, sweating, 
and the use of miineral waters ; but I must confess, that he has no 
w!;ere removed any of my doubts or difficulties, and indeed he has 
Eomctim.es increased them. He says, that hepatics, or aperients, such 
as the lingua cervina^ be?-l>a capillares, Ijfc. deserve commendation ; 
but that when the disease has arisen to a certain degree, they have 
been,ywr the most part^ found to be useless. H; observes, that the 
powder of toads given in wine, to the quantity of a scruple m.cre, has 
succeeded with severals. 

Such are commonly, the methods of cure delivered by Mr. Lieu- 
taud, /c;:_§-/or/ ct forte felicissima praxi ed'jctiis. 

It would be tedious to enter furtlier into that detail, Avhich a crl- 
tici-sm of this immethodicai and uninstruc-ive work might lead me 
into ; but, if the bounds proper for this preface did not prevent me, I 
would particularly show that the work is far from being free from those 
reasonings which the author pretends to avoid, and would afil-ct even 
to despise. He still holds the doctrines of the co^'coction and cri- 
tical EVACUATION of MORBIFIC MATTER; doctrines depending 
vpon subtile theories, and which, in my opinion, can in no wise be 
ascertaiaied as matters of fact. Mr. Lieutaud likewise is still very 
much upon the old plan of following nature, and therefore gives 
often what I consider as a feeble and inert practice. The hamectan^ 
tia, diluer.tid, dcmulcentia^ et tempcrantia, are with him very uni- 
versal remedies, and often those Which alone are to be employed. 

The mention of these medicines might lead me to take notice'of 
Mr. Lieirtaud's second volume, in which, ab insula remediorum far- 
ragine alienus^ he promises a great reformation upon the subject ; but 
this falls so far short of the idea of British physicians, that I need 
not make any remarks upon it. With respect to his list of simples, 
or Emporetica, as he is pleased to term them, an Engli.sh apothecary 
would smile at it ; and with respect to his O^icinaiia, I believe they 
are to be found no where but in tlie Codex Medlca:nc:itarius of Paris; 
and in his j'lagistralia his doses are generally such as the most timid 
practitioner of this country would hardly descend to, and such as none 
of our practitioiiers of experience would depend upon. In short, the 
whole of the work, both with respect to the theories with which it a- 
bounds, and to the facts which it gives', will not, in my apprehension, 
bear any serious criticism. But 1 must conclude ; and shall only say 
further, that suchas I have represented it, is thiswork, executed by a 
man of the first rank in the profession, it is indeed for that reason I 
have chosen it as the example of a work, upon the plaii of giving facts 
only, and of avoiding the study or even the notice of the proximate 
causes of diseases ; and with what advantage such apian is purbycd, I 
sJiail leave my readers to consider. 

In the following treatise 1 have followed a different course. I have 
endeavoured to collect the facts relative to the diseases of the huinau 
body, as fully as the nature of the work and the bound* necessarily 
prescribed to it would admit; But I have not becu satislkd with giv- 
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ing the facts, vvithout endeavouring to apply tl.em to the investigati- 
on of proximate causes, and upon these to establish a more scientific 
and decided method of cure. In aiming at this, I flatter myself that I 
have avoided hypothesis, and vrhat have been called theories. Ihave, 
indeed, endeavoured to establish many general doctrines, both pliy.ii- 
ological and pathologncal ; but I trust that these are only a generalisa- 
tion of facts, or tonclusions from a cautious and full induction ; and 
if any one shall refuse to admit, or directly shall oppose, my general 
doctrines, he must do it bv showing that I have been deficient or mis- 
taken in assuming and applying facts. I have, myself, been jealous 
of my being sometimes imperfect in these respects ; but 1 have gene- 
rally endeavoured to obviate the consequences of this, by proving, 
that the proximate causes which I have assigned, are true in fact, as 
well as deductions irom any reasoning that I may seem to have em- 
ployed. Further, to obviate any dangerous fallacy in proposing a 
metliod of cure, I have always been anxious to suggest that which, 
to the best of my judgment, appeared to be the method approved of 
by experience, as much as it was the consequence of system. 

Upon this general plan I have endeavoured to form a system of 
physic that should comprehend the whole of the facts relating to the 
science, and that will, 1 hope, collect and arrange them in better 
order than has been done before, as well as point out in particular 
those which are still wanting to establish general principles. This 
T/hich I have attemped may, like other systems, hereafter suffer a 
change ; but I am confident that wc are at present in a better train of 
investigation than physicians were in before the time cf Dr. Hoflman. 
'i he affections of the motions and moving powers of the animal eco- 
nomy, must certainly be the leading inquiry in considering the disea- 
ses of the human body. The inquiry may be difficult ; but it must 
be attempted, or the subject must be deserted altogether. 1 have there- 
fore, assumed the general principles of Hoffman, as laid down in the 
passage which I have quoted above ; and if I have rendered them more 
correct, and more extensive in their a}>plication ; and, more particu- 
larly, if I have avoided introducing the many hypothetical doctrines 
of the Humoral Parthology which disfigured both his and all the other 
systems which have hitherto prevailed ; I hope I shall be excused for 
attempting a system, which upon the whole umy appear new. 

Edinburgh, Nov. 1789. 
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.N teaching the Practice of Physic, we endeavor 
to give in{lru6UoQ for discerning^ distinguishing^ prevent- 
ing and curing difeafes, as they occur in particular per- 
fons. 

2.] The art of discerning and distinguishing 
ditcails, may be beft attained by an accurate and complete 
obfervation of their phenomena, as thefe occur in con- 
courfc and in I'uccellion, and by conftantly endeavoring 
to diftinguilh the peculiar and infeparable concurrence of 
iymptoms, to eltablifli a Methodical Nosology, or 
an arrangement of difcafes according to their genera and 
fpecies, founded upon obfervation alone, abftraOicd from 
all reafoning. Such an arrangement I have attempted in 
another work, to which in the courfe of the prefent I /hall 
frequently refer. 

3. J The prevention of difeafcs depends upon the 
knowledge of their remote caufes ■* which is partly dcli- 
v^ered in the general Pathology, and partly to be delivered 
in this treatife. 

* Remote causes are of two kinds, viz. the predisposing; and the exciting', 
or, as it is sometimes called, the occasional. The predisposing is that which 
renders the body liable or capable of being affected by disease when the ex- 
citing cause is applied. No disease can exist without an occasional cause; 
yet it is necessary, that at the same time, the state of the body should be such 
as to admit that cause to take effect, or act. The predisposing cause is inhe- 
rent in the body ; but it may nevertheless be induced or changed by an ex- 
ternal cause still more remote. Thuspl^hora may be the predisposing cause 
cf manv diseases, yet that same plethora may be induced by various causes 
Jj.-eviouilv acting on the body. Tlie preveniion of diseases is to avoid the 
exciting cause, and to correct that state of the body, which renders it capa- 
ble of being affected bv the exciting cause. 

Vot. 1, ' D 
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4.] The Cure ofdifeares is chiefly, and almofl unavoid- 
ably founded in the knowledge of their proximate caw fes.* 
This requires an acquaintance with the Initituticiis of Me- 
dicine ; that is, the knowledge of the ftrutlure, action, and 
fundions of the human body ; of the feveral changes 
which it ra&y undergo ; and of the feveral powers by v,'hich 
it can be changed. Our knowledge of thcfe particulars, 
however, is Hill incomplete, is in many refpeCts doubtful, 
and has often been involved in miftake and error. The 
doctrine, therefore, of proximate caufcs, founded upon 
that knowledge, mull be frequently precarious and uncer- 
tain. It is, however, polFible for a judicious phyfician to 
avoid what is vulgarly called theory, that is, all reafoning 
founded upon hypotheus, and thereby many of the errors 
which have formerly taken place in the Inftitutions of Me- 
dicine. It is polTible alio for a pcrfon who has an exten- 
five knowledge of the fa8s relative to the animal cecono- 
my in health and in ficknefs, by a cautious and complete 
induftion, to eftablifh many general principles which may 
guide his reafoning with fafety ; and while at the fame 
time, a phyfician admits as a foundation of prattice thole 
reafonings only which are fimple, obvious and certain, 
and for the mod parr admits as proximate caufes 
thofe alone that are ellabiifhed as matters of fact rather 
than as deductions of reafoning, he may with great advan- 
tage -eftablilh a fyftem of practice chietly founded on the 
dotlrine of proximate cauibs. But when this cannot be 
done with fufficient certainty, the judicious and prudent 
phyfician will have recourfe to experience alone ; al- 
w^ays, however, aware of the hitherto incomplete and fal- 
lacious ftate of Empiricifm. 

5.] With a ftricl attention to thefe confiderations in the 
whole of the following Trcatifc, I proceed to treat cj' par- 
ticular difeafes in the order of my Methodical Nofology. 

* Proximate causes are those which immediately produce the dliease, and 
▼.hose removal cures the disease. • 
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Uf Pyrexice, or Febrile Diseases. 



6.] X YREXI.E, or febrile difeafcs, are diftingiiifhed 
by the following appearances. After beginning with Ibme 
degree of cold ihivering, they fhow fome increafe of hcat^ 
and an increafed frequency of pulfe, with the interruption 
and difordcr of feveral funtlions, particularly fome dimi- 
nution of RrcRgth in the animal fundions. 

7.] Of thefe Pyrexiae I have formed a clafs, and have 
fubdivided itinto five orders of Fevers, Inflammati- 
ons, Eruptions, Hemorrhagies, and Fluxes. — 
See Syncpfis Nofologiae Methodica?, Edit. 3. lySo. 
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OF FEVERS. 

CHAP. I. 

SDf ifje p&enomeiia of jfeuersf* 

8.] X HOSE difeafcs are more Rrielly called Fevers, 
which have the general fymptoms of Pyrexia, without ha- 
ving along with them any topical affeQion that is elfential 
and primary, fuch as the other orders of the Pyrexia: al- 
ways have. 

9.] Fevers, as diifering in the number and variety of 
their fymptoms, have been very properly conhdered as of 
didinci genera and fpecies. But we fuppofe, that there 
are certain circumflances in common to all the difeafes 
comprehended under this ord(jr, which are therefore thofe 
eilentially ncceffary to, and properly conflituting the na- 
ture of fever. It is our buhnafe efpecially, and in the lirfl: 
place, to inveftigate thefe ; and I expe6l to find them as 
they occur in the jjaroxyliii, or fit, of an intermittent fe- 
ver, as this is moll commonly formed. 
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10.] Tlie phenomena to be oblerved in fucli a paroxyfm 
are the following. The perfon is affe6\ed, firlt, with a 
languor or fenfe of debihty, a {luggiflmcfs in motion, and 
fome uneafinefs in exerting it, with frequent yarning and 
ftretching. At the fame time, the face and extremities be- 
come pale ; the features flirink ; the bulk of every exter- 
nal part is diminiflied ; and the fl<.in over the whole body, 
appears conftricled, as if cold had been applied to it. At 
the coming on of thefe fymptoms, fome coklnefs of the 
extremities, though little taken notice of by the patient, 
may be perceived by another perfon. At length, the pa- 
tient himfelf feels a fenfation of cold, Commonly fnft in 
his back, but, from thence, paffing over the whole body ; 
and now his fkin feels warm to another perfon. The pa- 
tient's fenfe of cold increafmg, produces a tremor in all his 
limbs, with frequent fucceffions or rigors of the trunk of 
the body. When this fenfe of cold, and its effetls, have 
continued for fome time, they become lefs violent, and are 
alternated with warm llulhings. By degrees, the cold goes 
cff entirely ; and a heat, greater than natural prevails, and 
continues over the whole body. With this heat, the color 
of the fkin returns, and a preternatural rednefs appears, 
efpecially in the face. AVhilft the heat and rednefs comes 
on, the fldn is relaxed and fmoothed, but for fome time, 
continues dry. The features of the face, and other parts 
of the body, recover their ufual fize, and become even 
more turgid. When the heat, rednefs, and turgefccnce 
have increafcd and continued for fome time, a moifture 
appears upon the forehead, and by degrees becomes a fweat, 
■which gradually extends downwards over the whole body. 
As this fweat continues to flow, the heat of the body a- 
bates ; the fweat, after continuing I'ome time, gradually 
ceafcs ; the body returns to its ufual temperature ; and 
molt of the functions are reflored to their ordinary flate.* 

ii.j This feries of appearance give occahon to divide 
the paroxyfm into three different ilages ; which are called 
the Cold, the Hot, and the Sweating Stages or Fits. 

In the courfe of thefe, ^nfiderable changes happen in 

* This description of a paroxysm is trulj^ admirable. The symptoms are 
Jnost accurately described, and the order of their succeibiou nicbt strictly 
attended to by the author. 
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the ftate of feveral other funttions, \vbich are now to be 
mentioned. 

1 2 j Upon the fird approach of languor, the piilfc be- 
comes fometimes {lower, and always weaker than before. 
As the fenfe of cold comes on, the pulfe becomes fmaller, 
very frequent and often irregular. As the cold abates and 
the heat comes on, the pulfe becomes more regular, hard, 
and full ; and in thefe refpecls, increafes till the fwcat 
breaks out. As the fweat flows, the pulfe becomes foft- 
cr, and lefs frequent, till the fweat ceafing altogether, it 
returns to its ufual fhate, 

13.] The refpiration alfo fuffers fome changes. During 
tlie cold llage, the refpiration is fmall, frequent, and anxi- 
ous, and is fometimes attended with a cough : as the hot 
flage comes on, the refpiration becomes fuller and mere 
free ; but continues iliU frequent and anxious, till the (low- 
ing of the fweat relieves the anxiety, and renders the breath- 
ing lefs frequent and more free. With the ceafing of tl.e 
fweat, the breathing returns to its ordinary Hate. 

14.] 1 he natural fundions alfo fufl'er a change. Upon 
the approach of the cold ftage, the appetite for food ceafes 
and does not return till the paroxyfm be over, or the fwcat 
has flowed for fome time. Generally, during the whole 
of the paroxyfm, there is not only a want of appetite, but 
an averfion from all folid, and efpecially animal food. As 
the cold flage advances, there frequently comes on a flck- 
neis and naufea, which often increafe to a vomiting of a 
matter that is for tlie mofl part bilious. This vomiting 
commonly puts an end to the cold ftage, and brings on 
the hot. As the hot ftage advances, the naufea and vo- 
miting abate ; and when the fweat breaks out they gene- 
rally ccafe altogether. 

15.] A coniiderable degree of thirfl is commonly felt 
dm-ing the v^'hole courfe of the paroxyfm. During the 
cold itage, the thirfl: feems to arife from the drynefs and 
claimninefs of the mouth and fauces, but during the hot 
flage, from the heat which then prevails over the whole bo- 
dy ; and as the fweat flows, tlie moudi become moifter, and 
the thirll, together with the heat gradually abates.* 

• *rhe thirst in the ccld snd hot stages of the paroxysm seems to l»e a pro- 
vident design of nature, and has been held i'crth as an argument for the ex- 
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16.] In the courfe of a paroxyfm, there is often a con- 
fiderable change in the ftate of the fecrctions. The circiun- 
ftances juft now mentioned fliow it in the fecrction of the 
faliva and mucus of the mouth ; and it is flill more re- 
markable with refpetl to the urine. During the cold ftagc, 
the urine is almoft colorlefs,and without cloud or lediment. 
In the hot ftage it becomes high colored, hut i^ AiH w'ith- 
out fediment. After the fweat has flowed freely, the urine 
depolits a fediment, commonly lateritious, and continues 
to do fo for fome time after the paroxyfm is over. 

17.] Excepting in certain uncomm.on cafes which arc at- 
tended throughout with a diarrhoea, flools fcldom occur 
till towards the end of a paroxyfm, when commonly a 
flool happens, which is generally of aloofc kind.* 

1 8. j Analogous to diefe changes in the (late of the fecrc- 
tions, it frequently happens, that tumours fubhfting on the 
furface of the body, fuller during the cold ftage of fevers, 
a fudden and conhderable detumefcence ; but generally, 
though not always, the tumours return to their former fize 
during the fweating flage. In like manner, ulcers are 
fometimes dried up during the cold ftage ; and return a- 
gain to difcharge matter during the fweating ftage, or after 
the paroxyfm is oyer. 

1 g.] Certain changes appear alfo in fcnfation and thought. 
Durmg the cold ftage, the fenhbility is often greatly im- 
paired ; but when the hot ftage is formed, the fenhbility 
is recovered, and often conhderably inereafed. 

20-] With refpetl to the intelleftual functions, when the 
cold ftage comes on, attention and recollc61ion become 
difticult, and continue more or lefs fo during the whole 

jstence of the vis medicatrix naturje. The paroxysm conrludes Aviih a pro- 
fuse sweat; the prodiiciion of this sweat requires an additional quantity o£ 
fluidity; and nature, by means of the thirst, seems anxious to supply the 
quantity of fluid matter necessary for the perspiration that is reciuioite to re- 
move the disease. 

* The author's expression is here somewhat aukward ; the meaning of the 
passag-e is, that stools seldom occur in the two tirst stages of a paroxysm, 
except in peculiar cases attended with diarrlioea ; and if a stool happens 
about the end of the paroxysm, it is generally of a loose kind. 

A spontaneous diarrhcEa always increases the violence of the symptom.";, 
and the obstinacy of the disease. Hence the absurd practice of prescribing 
purges in agues, which never fail to exacerbate the paroxysms, and proirmg 
their continuance. If any uneasiness arises from accumulated fieces hi the 
colon or rectum, they may be removed by emollient clysters. 
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paroxyfm. Hence fomc confufion of thought takes place, 
and often arilbs to a dcliriuni, which foinctimes comes on 
^t the begmning of the cold Itage, but more frequently not 
till the hot ftage be formed. 

21.] It belongs alfo to this place to remark, that the cold 
ftage fometimes comes onVith a drowfmefs and ftupor, 
which often increafe to a degree that may be called coma- 
tofc, or apoplectic. 
• 2 2,] We have dill to add, that fometimes, early in the 
cold Itage, a headach comes on; but v/hich, more com- 
monly, is not felt till the hot ftage be formed, and then is 
ufually attended with a throbbing of the temples. The 
headach continues till the fv/eat breaks out ; but as this 
■flov;s more freely, that gradually goes off. At the fame 
time with the headach, there are commonly pains of the 
back, and of fome of the great joints ; and thefe pains have 
the fame couric with the headach. 

2-3.] Thefe are nearly the whole, and are at leafl the 
chief of the phenomena which more condantly appear in 
the paroxyfm of an intermittent fever ; and we have point- 
ed out their ordinary concourfe and fucceffion. With re- 
fpecl to the Vv'-holc of them, however, it is to be obfcrvcd, 
that in different cafes, the feveral phenomena are in differ- 
ent degrees ; that the feries of them is mxore or less com- 
plete ; and that the feveral parts or itagcs in the time they 
occupy, are in a different proportion I'o one another. 

.24.] It is very feldom that a fever confilfs of a/mgle 
paroxyfm, fuch as we have now defcribed ; and it m«re 
generally happens, after a certain length of time has elapfed 
from the ceafing of the paroxyfm, that the fame feries of 
phenomena again arifes, and obferves the fame courfe as 
before ; and thefe ftates of Fever and Apyrexia often 
continue to alternate with one another for many times. In 
fuch cafes, the length of time from one paroxyfm to the be- 
ginning of another, is called an InterxMission ; and the 
length of time from the beginning of one paroxyfin to the 
beginning of another next fucceeding, is called an Inter- 
val. 

25.] When the difeafe confifts of a number of parox- 
yfms, it is generally to be obferved, that the intervals be- 
tween them arc nearly equal ; Uut thefe intervals are of 
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diitercnt lengths in clifTcrent cafes. The mofl; ufual inter- 
val is that of forty -eight hours, which is named the Thr 
TiAN period. The next ir.oft common is that of feven- 
ty-two hours, and is named the Quartan period. Some 
otiier intervals are alfo obfervcd, particularly one of twen- 
ty-four hours, named therefore, the Quotidian; and 
the appearance of this is pretty frequent. But all other 
mter\'als longer than that of the quartan are extremely 
rare, and probably are only irregularities of the tertian or 
quartan periods.* 

26. J The paroxyfms of pure intermittent fevers are al- 
v.ays hniihcd in lels than twenty-four ];Ours : and though 
it happens that there are fevers which confiil of repeated 
paroxyfms, without any endre intermilhon between them ; 
yet in fuch cafes it is obferved, that through the hot and 
Iwcating ftages of the paroxyfm do not entirely ceafe be- 
fore the twenty-four hours from their beginning have ex- 
pired, they fuffer, however, before that time, a confiderable 
abatement or Re mission of their violence ; and at the re- 
turn of the qiiotidian period, a paroxyfm is in fome fhape 
renewed, which runs the fame courfe as before. This con- 
flitutes what is called a Remittent Fever. 

27.] When in thcfe remittents the remiHion is confidcr- 
able, and the return of a nev/ paroxyfm is dillinttly mark- 
ed by the fymptoms of a cold ilage at the beginning of it ; 
fuch fevers retain (IritTily the appellation of Rem;tten ts. 
But when it happens, as it does in certain cafes, that the 
remiifion is not coniiderable, is perhaps without fwcat, and 
tliat the returning paroxyfm is not marked by the moft 
ufual fymptoms of a cold ftage, but chiefly by the aggra- 
vation or Exacerbation of a hot ftage, the difcafc is 
called a Continued Fever. 

28.] In fome cafes of condnued fever, the remiffions 
and exacerbations are fo inconfiderable as not to be eafily 

* Of the quotidian, tertiun, and niiartan internnttents there are many va- 
rieties and forms ; as the double icniau, having a paroxysm every dav, with 
the alternate paroxysms similar to one another. Tlie doiible tertian, v.'ith 
two paro:cysms every other day. The tri])le tertian, with two paroxvsms ca 
one day, and another on the. ne.vt. Tlie double quartan, with two paroxysms 
on the firr.t day, none en the second and third, ar.d two again on the fourtii 
day. The double quartan, with a paroxysm on the first day, another on the 
second, but none on the third. The triple quartan, with three paroxysm everv 
fourth day. The triple quartan, with a paro.xysm every day, every fourth 
parox^im being similar. 
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©bfcrvcd or diflinguifhed ; and diis has Icxi phyficians to 
imagine, that there is a fpccics of fever fubfifting for feve- 
ral days together, and fcemingly, confiding of one parox- 
ydn only. This they have called a Continent Fever ; 
but, in a long courfe of prafclicc, I have not had an op- 
portnnity of obfcrviug fuch a fever. 

29.] It is, however, to be obferved here, that the fevers 
of a continued form are to be diftinguilhed from one ano- 
ther; and that, while fome of a very continued form do 
ftill belong to the feBion of intermittents, there are others 
which, though Itill confilling of feparate and repeated pa- 
roxyfms, yet as different from dieir caufes and circumftan- 
ces from intermittents, are to be diftinguiflied from the 
whole of thefe, and are more ihiftly to be called and con- 
fidercd as Co n t i n u i-. d.* Such are mofl of thofe which 
have been commonly fuppofed to be Continent; and 
thofe which by moil writers have been fimply named Con- 
Ti N u ED ; and which term I have employed as the tide of 
a feB-ion, to be diftinguiflied from that of I n t e r m i t t e n t. 

I Txiall here add the marks by which, in pra8ice, thefe 
different continued fevers may be diftinguiflied from one 
another. 

Thofe fevers of a continued form, which, however, flill 
belong to the fcftion of Intermittents, may be diftinguifli- 
ed by their having paifed from^ an intermittent or remit- 
tent form, to that of a continued ; by their {howing fome 
tendency to become intermittent, or at leaft remittent; by 
their being known to have been occafioned by marfh mi- 
afmata ; and for the moft part, by their having but one 
paroxyfm, or exacerbation and remiffion, in the courfe 
of twenty- four hours. 

On the other hand, Condnued Fevers, to be more ftri6l- 
ly fo called, may be dillinguifhed by their fhowing little 
tendency to become intermittent or remittent in any part 
of their courfe, and efpecially after the hrft week of their 
coiuinuance ; by their being occafioned by human contagi- 
on, at leaft by other caufes than the marfti miafmata ; and 

* This passage i.? very obscure .- the author's meaning is, that some conti- 
nued fcvcr-^ pur on the appearance of intermittents ; but being different, in 
some peculiar and material circumstances, from iniermittems, are nfft to be 
classed with them. 

Vol. I, E 
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by their having pretty con(taiuly an exacerbation and rc- 
miffion twice in tne courfe oF every twenty-foiir hours. In 
both cafes, the knowledge of the nature of the epidemic 
for the time prevailing, may have a great Ihare in deter- 
mining the nature of the particular fever, 

30.] With refpetl to the form, or Type of fevers, this 
further may be obferved, That the quartan, while it lias 
the longeft interval, has at the faine time, the longeft and 
mod violent cold ftage ; but, upon the whole, the Ihorteft 
paroxyfm : That the tertian, having a fhorter inter\'ai than 
the quartan, has at the fame time, a lliorter and lefs vio- 
lent cold ftage ; but a longer paroxyfm : And laftly, that 
the quotidian, with the fhortcft interval, has the lead of a 
cold ftage, but the longeft paroxyfm. 

31. J The type of fevers is fometimcs changed in their 
courfe. When this happens, it is generally in the following 
manner : Both tertians and quartans change into quotidi- 
ans, quotidians into remittents, and thefe lad become often 
of the moft continued kind. In all thefe cafes, the fever 
has its paroxyfm protracted longer than ufual, before it 
changes into a type of more frequent repetition. 

32. j P'rom all this a prefumpiion arifes, that every fever 
conhfts of repeated paroxyfm, diifering from others chiefly 
in the circum'ftances and repetition of the paroxyfins ; and 
therefore, that it was allowable for us to take the paroxyfm 
of a pure intermittent as an example and model of the 
whole. 

CHAP. II. 






®f tlje IPi'OJCimate Caiige or jret^er. 

33.] X HE proximate caufe * of fever feems hitherto to 
have eluded the refearch of phyficians ; and I fhall not 

• The author, in this chapter, delivers his farorite doctrine of univer?al 
spasm. It is by no means new, as he himself confesses in the preface, but 
borrowed from HoiFman. The author, however, greatly improved the origi- 
nal idea, and brought the system to a greater degree of perfection than it had 
been before. That there are weighty objections against it, cannot indeed be 
denied; it contains, however, much ingenuity! and Dr. CuUen (by introdu. 
clng it in this universi^^) raided his name high in the iinuiilii of medical fame. 
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pretend to afcertaiii it in a manner that may remove every 
difficuhy ; but I Ihall endeavor to make an approach to- 
wards it, and I'uch as 1 hope, may be of ufe in conducing 
the pra^ile in this difcafe ; while at the fame time I hope 
to avoid Ibveral errors which have formerly prevailed pii 
this fubject. 

34.] As the hot ftage of fever is fo conflantly preceded 
by a cold ftage, we prcfume that the laUcr is the caufe of 
the former ; and therefore, that the caufe of the cold ttage 
is the caufe of all diat follows in the courfc of the parox- 
yfm. See Boerh. Aph. 756. 

35 ] To difcovcr the cauleof the cold Rage of fevers, 
we may obferve, that it is always preceded by llrong maiks 
of a general debility prevailing in the fy Hem. The fmall- 
nefs and w^eaknefs of the pulfe, the palenels and eoldnefs 
of the extreme parts, with the Ihriuking of the whole body, 
fufficiently Ihow that the attion of the heart and larger ar- 
teries is, for the time, extremely weakened. Together wkh 
this, the langour, inaftvity, and debility of die animal mo- 
tions, the imperfect fenfations, the feeling of cold, while 
the body is truly warm, and fome other fyjnptoms, all 
fhew that the energy of the brain is, on this occalion, great- 
ly weakened > and I prcfume, that as the weaknefs of the 
aft ion of the heart can hardly be imputed to any other 
caufe, this weaknefs alio is a proof of the diminifhed ener- 
gy of the brain. 

36.] I fhall hereafter endeavor to fl:vow, that the moft 
noted of the remote caufes of fever, as contagion, miafma- 
ta, cold and fear, arc of a fedadve nature ; and therefore 
render it probable that a debility is induced. Likcwife, 
when the paroxyfms of a fever have ceafed to Be repeated, 
they may again be renewed, and are raoft commonly re- 
newed by the application of debilitating powers. And 
further, the debility v/hich liibiifts in the animal motions 
and other fuiitlions through die whole of fever, renders it 
pretty certain that fedative or debilitating powers * have 
been applied to the body. 

• A purge aclmimstercd six cr seven days after the appearance of any pa- 
roxysm, has frequently occasioned a relapse, and is a practice that ought to be 
carefully avoided. I have generally found that purges given ill the begia.* 
jijn^ of tlus disease, increase the diHicultjf of cui-ing iu 
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37.] It is therefore evident, that there arc three Rates 
■which always take place in fever : a ilate of debility, a 
ftate of cold, and a ftate of heat ; and as thefe three dates 
regularly and conftantly fuccecd each other in the order we 
have mentioned them, it is prefumcd that they are in the 
feries of caufe and cflecl with refpe6l to one another. I'his 
we hold as matter of fa61, even although we fliould not be 
able to explain in what manner, or by what mechanical 
means thefe ftates fcverally produce each other. 

38 J How the date of debility produces fome of the 
fymptons of the cold frage, may perhaps be readily ex- 
plained ; but how it produces all o-f them, I caimot ex- 
plain othcrwife than by referring the matter to a general 
law of the animal ceconomy, whereby it happens, that pow- 
ers which have a tendency to hurt and deitroy the fyitem, 
often excite fuch motions as are fuited to obviate the ef- 
fe61s of the noxious power. This is the vis medica- 
TRix NATURAE, fo famous in thefchools of phyhc ; and 
it feems probable, that many of the motions excited in 
fever are the effefts of this power. 

39,] That the increafed action of the heart and arteries, 
which takes place in the hot ftage of fevers, is to be confi- 
dered as an efFort of the vis medicatrix naturcc^ has been 
long a common opinion among phyiicians ; and I am dif- 
pofed to allert, that fome part of the cold ftage may be 
imputed to the fame power. I judge fo, becaufe the cold 
ftage appears to be univerfally a means of producing the 
hot; becaufe cold, externally applied, has very often fi- 
milar effetls; and more certainly ilill, becaufe it feems to 
be in proportion to the degree of tremor in the cold ftage, 
ihat the hot ftage proceeds more or lefs quickly to a ter- 
mination of the paroxyfm, and to a! more compleat foluti- 
on and longer intermiftion. See 30. 

40.] It is particularly obferved, that during the cold ftage 
of fever, there feems to be a fpafm induced every where 
on the extremities of the arteries, and more efpecially of 
thofe upon the furface of the body. This appears from^ 
the fuppreflion of all excretions, ^nd from the fhrinking of 
the external parts ; and although this may perhaps be im- 
puted in part to the weaker a6iion of the heart in propel- 
ling the blood into the extreme vefiels ; yctj as thefe fymp- 
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toms often contiiuie after the action of the heart is reftored, 
there is reafou to believe, that a fpafmodic condridion has 
t'lkcii place ; that it Ribfifts for fome time, and fupports 
the hot llage ; for this ftagc ceafes with the flowing of the 
fwcat, and the return of other excretions, which are marks 
of the relaxation of velfels formerly conllricled. Hoff- 
man. Med. rat. Syllem, Tom. 4. P. 1. Sect. 1. Cap. 
1. art. 4. 

4 1. J The idea of fever, then, may be that a fpafra of the 
extreme veflels, however induced, proves an irritation to 
the heart and arteries; and that this coritinues till the fpafm 
is relaxed or overcome. There are many appearance:; 
-which fapport this opinion ; and there is little doubt that 
a I'pafm does take place, which proves an irritation to the 
heart, and therefore may be coniidcred as a principal part 
in the proximate caufe of fever. It will ilill, however, re- 
main a qiieftion, what is the caufe of this fpafm; whether 
it be dire6llv produced by the remote caufes of fever, or if it 
be only a part of the operation of tlie vis medicatrix naturcT. 
42.] I am difpofed to be of the latter opinion, becaufe in 
the first place, while it remains fliil certain that a debility 
lays the foundation of fever, it is not obvious in what man- 
ner the debility produces the fpafm, and what fecms to be 
its effect, the increafed aBJon of the heart and arteries; 
and secondly^ becaufe, ni almoft all the cafes, in which an 
effort is made by the vis medicatrix natures^ a cold fit and 
a fpafm of the extreme veffels are almoit always the begin- 
nings offuch an effort. See Gaub. Pathol. Medicin. art. 750. 
4 3. J It is therefore prcfumed, that fuch a cold fit and 
fpafm, at the beginning of fever, is a part of the operation 
of the VIS 7nedicatrix ; but, at the fame time, it leems to 
me probable, that during the whole courfe of the fever, 
there is an atony fubfifling in the extreme veffels, and that 
the relaxation of the fpafm requires the reftoring of die 
tone and aClion of thefe. 

44.] This it may be difficult to explain; but I think it 
may be afcertained as a fa6t, by the confideration of tiie 
fyrpptoms which take place, with refpe6l to the functions 
of the ftomach in fevers, luch as the anorexia, naufea, 
arjd vomiting, (14O 
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From many circumftances it is fufficiently ecrtai-n, thati 
there is a confent between the flomach and furfacc of the 
body: and in all cafes of the confent of diftant parts, it is 
prcfumed to be by the connexion of the nervous fyiiem^ 
and that the confent which appears, is between the ieiuient 
an.d moving fibres of the one part witb thofe of the other,, 
is fuch, that a certain condition prevaihng in the one part, 
occahons a fimilar condition in the other. 

In the cafe of the flomach and furface of the body, the 
confent particularly appears by the connexion which is ob- 
ferved between the Hate of the perfpiration, and the ftate 
of the appetite in healthy perfons; and if it may be prelum- 
ed tliat the appetite depends upon the ftate of tone in the 
mufcular fibres of the (tomach, it will follow, that the- 
connexion of appetite and perfpiration depends upon a 
confent between the mufcular fibres of the llomach, and. 
the mufcular fibres of the extreme veilels, or of the organ 
of perfpiration, on the furface of the body. 

It is further in proof of the connexion between the ap- 
petite and perfpiration, and at the fame time of the cir- 
cumftances on which it depends, that cold applied to the 
furface of the body, when it does not ftop perfpiration, 
but proves a ftimulus to it, is always a powerful means of 
exciting appetite. 

Having thus cftablifhcd the connexion or confent men- 
tioned, we argue, that as the fymptoms of anorexia, nau- 
fea, and vomiting, in many cafes, manifeftly depend upon 
a ftate of debility or lofs of tone in the mufcular fibres of 
the ftomach; io it may beprefumed, thatthefe fymptoms, 
in the beginning of fever, depend upon an atony commu- 
nicated to the mufcular fibres of the ftomach, from the 
mufcular fibres of the extreme veftels on the furface of 
the body. 

That the debility of the ftomach which produces v©- 
raiting in the beginning of fevers, atfually depends upon 
an atony of the extreme veftels on the furlace of the body^ 
appears particularly frqra a fa6l obferved by Dr. Syden- 
ham. In the attack of the plague, a vomiting happens,. 
^vhich prevents any medicine from remaining on the fto- 
mach; and Dr. Sydenham tells us, thatnn fuch cafes he 
could not overcome this vomiting but by external means 
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■applied to produce a fwcat ; that is, to excite the aftion 
•oi' the veircls on tl-ie {urfi«:c of" the body. 

The fame connexion between the ftate of the ftomach 
and that of the extreme vcficli; on the fnrface of the body, 
appears from this alio, that the vomiting, which fo fre- 
quently ha4)pens in the cold ftage of fevers, commonly 
ceafes upon the coming on of the hot, and very certainly 
upon any Iweat's coming out (14.) It is indeed probable, 
that the vomiting m the cold itage of fevers, is one of the 
means employed by nature for reftoring the determination 
to the furface of the body ; and it is a circumilance afford- 
ing proof, both of this, and of the general connexion be- 
tween the ftomach and furface of the body, that emetics 
thrown into the ftomach, and operating there, in the time 
of the cold ftage, commonly put an end to it, and bring 
on the hot ftage. 

It alio affords a proof of the fame connexion, that cold 
Water, taken into the ftomach produces an increafe of heat 
■on the furface of the body, and is very often a convenient 
and effetiual means of producing fwcat. 

From the whole we have now faid on this fubjeft, I 
think, it is flifficiently probable, that the fyniptoms of ano- 
rexia, naufea, and vomiting, depend 'upon, and are a 
proof of, an atony fubfifUng in the extreme velTels on the 
furface of the body; and that this atony therefore, now 
afcertained as a matter of faft, may be confidered as a 
principal circuraftance in the proximate caufe of fever. 

45. j This atony * we fuppofe to depend upon a dimi- 
nution of the energy of the brain; and that this diminution 
takes place in fevers, we conclude, not only from the de- 
bility prevailing in fo many of the funftions of the body, 
mentioned above (35.) but particularly from fymptoms 
which are peculiar to the brain itfelf. Delirium is a fre- 
quent fymptom of fever ; and as from the phyfiology and 
pathology we learn that this fymptom commonly depends 
upon fome inequality in the excitement of the brain or in- 
tellectual organ; we hence conclude, that, in fever, it 
denotes fome diminution in the energy of the brain. De- 
lirium, indeed, feems often to depend upon an increafed 
« 

• The reader will perc*ive, that the whole of th« doctrine delivered in this 
chapter is hypothetical. 
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impetus of the blood, in the vciTels of tljc brain, and 
therefore attends phrenitis. It -frequently appears alfo 
in the hot fiage of fevers, accompanied with a headach 
and throbbing of the temples. But as the impetus of 
the blood in the vcflels of tlie head is often conlldcrably 
increafcd by cxercife, extremal heat, pafTions, and other 
caufes, without oecafioning any delirium ; fo, fuppo- 
fing that the fame impetus, in the caufe of fever, pro- 
duces delirium, the reafon mull be, that at die fame time, 
tiicrc is forae caufe which diminifhes the energy of tlie 
brain, and prevents a free communication between the 
parts concerned in the intelletiual funtiioUvS. Upon the 
iame principles alfo, I fuppofe there is another fpecies of 
delirium, depending more entirely on the diminifhed ener- 
gy of the brain, and which may therefore arife, when there 
is no unufual incrcafe of the impetus of the blood in the 
veffcls of the brain. Such feeras to be the delirium oc- 
curring at the beginning of the cold Ilage of fevers, or in 
the hot (lage of fuch fevers as fliow itrong marks of debi- • 
lity in the«whole fyflcm. 

46. J Upon the whole, our do6lrine of fever is explicidy 
this. The remote caufes (36.) are certain fedative powders 
applied to the nervous lyltem, which diminifliing the ener- 
gy of tlie brain, thereby produce a debility in the whole of 
the funSions, ("35) and particularly in the adionof the ex- 
treme vefiels, (43. 44.) Such, however, is, atthe fame time, 
the nature of the animal oeconomy, (38,) that this debility 
proves an indirect llimulus to the languifcrous fyftem j 
whence, by the intervention of the cold Ilage, and fpafm 
conncQed with it, (39. 40.) the action of the heart and lar- 
ger arteries is increai'ed, (40.) and continues fo (41.) till it 
has had the effeft of relloring die energy of the brain, of 
extending this energy to the extreme veflcls, of reftoring 
therefore dieir aclion, and thereby efpecially overcoming 
the fpafm affeding them ; upon the removing of which, 
the excretion of i'weat, and other marks of the relaxation 
of excretories. take place. 

47.] This doctrine will, as I fuppofe, ferve to explain 
not only the nature of fe\'er in general, but alfo the vari- 
ous cafes of it whicli occur. Before proceeding, however, 
to this, it may be proper to point out the opinionsj and as 
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I apprehend, the miftakcs, which have formerly prevailed 
on this fubjea. 

48.] It has been fuppofed, that a lentor or vifcidity pre- 
vaihng m the mafs of blood, and ftagnatingin the extreme 
velfels, IS the caufe of the cold ftage of fevers and its con- 
fequcnces. But there is no evidence of any fuch vifcidity 
previoufly fubfilling in the fluids ; and as it is very impro- 
bable that fuch a flate of them can be very quickly pro- 
duced, fo the fuddennefs with which paroxyfms come^on 
renders it more likely tha^ the phenomena depend upoii 
fome caufe afting upon the nervous fyftern, or the prima- 
ry moving powers of the animal economy. See Van 
Swieten apud Boerh. Aph., 755. 

49.] Another opinion, which has been almoft univer- 
fally received, is, that a noxious matter introduced into, 
or generated in, the body, is the proximate caufe of fe- 
ver ; and that theincreafed aBion of the heart and arteries, 
which forms fo great a part of the difeafe, is an effort of 
the VIS medicatrix natures to expel this morbific matter ; 
and particularly to change or concodit, foas to render it 
either altogether innocent, or at leaft, fit for being more 
eafily thrown out of the body. This doctrine, however, 
although of as great antiquity as any of the records of phy- 
hc now remaining, and although it has been received by 
almoft every fchool of medicine, yet appears to me to reil 
upon a very uncertain foundation. There are fevers pro- 
duced by cold, fear, and other caufes, accompanied with 
all the effential circumftances of fever, and terminating by 
fweat; but, at the fame time, without any evidence or 
fufpicion of morbific matter. 

There have been fevers fuddenly cured by a hemorrha- 
gy, fo moderate as could not carry out any confiderable 
portion of a matter dilTu fed over the whole mafs of blood; 
nor can we conceive how the morbific matter could becol- 
Icded or determined to pafs off by fuch an oudet as in 
tiiat cafe is opened. 

Even fuppofing a morbific matter were prefent, there is 
no explanation given, in what manner the concoftion of it 
is performed ; nor is it fhown that any fuch change does in 
facl take place. In certain cafes, it is indeed evident, that 
a noxious matter is introduced into the body, and provei 
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the caufe of fever; but, even in thcfe cafes, it appears 
that the noxious matter is thrown out again, without hav- 
ing fuffcrecl any change; that the fever often terminates' 
before the matter is expelled; and that, upon many occa- 
fions, without waiting the fuppofed time of concottion, 
the fever can be cured, and that by remedies which do not 
fcem to operate upon the fluids, or to produce any eva- 
cuation. 

50.] While we thusreafon againft the notion of fever 
"being an effort of nature, for concoRing and expelling a 
morbific matter; I by no means intend to deny that the 
caufe of fever frequently operates upon the Fiuids, and par- 
ticularly produces a putrefccnt ftatc of them. I acknow- 
ledge that this is frequently the cafe; but, at the fame 
time, I maintain, that fuch a change of the iluids is not 
commonly the caufe of fever; that very often it is an ef- 
fe6l onlv: and that there is no reafon to believe the termi- 
nation of the fever to depend upon the expulfion of the 
putrid matter. 

51. j Another opinion which has prevailed, remains dill to 
be mentioned. In intermittent fevers, a great quantity of 
bile is commonly thrown out by vomiting ; and this is fo 
frequently the cafe, that many have fuppofed an unufual 
quantity of bile, and perhaps a peculiar quality of it, to be 
the caufe of intermittent fevers. This, however, docs not 
appear to be well founded. Vomiting, by whatever means 
excited, if too often repeated, with violent ftraining, feems 
to be .powerful in emulging the bihary dufts, and com- 
monly throws out a great deal of bile. This will happen 
efpecially in the cafe of intermittent fevers. For as, in the 
flate of debility and cold ftage of thefe fevers, the blood 
is not propelled in the ufual quantity into the extreme vef- 
fels, and particularly into thofeon'the furfaceof thebody, 
but is accumulated in the veffels of the internal parts, and 
particularly in the vena portarum ; fo this may occalion a 
more copious fecretion of bile. 

Thefe confiderations will, in fome meafure, account for 
the appearance of an unufal quantity of bile in intermittent 
fevers; butthe circumdance which cheiliy occahons the 
appearance of bile in thefe cafes, is the influence of warm 
climates and feafons. Thefe feldom fail to produce a ftatc 
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of die human body, in which the bile is difpofed to pafs off, 
by Its iecretories, in greater quantity than ufual ; and per- 
haps alfo changed in its quality, as appears from the difcafc 
of cholera, which fo frequently occurs in warm feafons. 
At the lame time, this difcafc occurs often without fever ; 
and we fhall hereafter render it fufficiently probable, that 
intermittent fevers, for tlie moll part, arife from another 
caufe, that is, from marlh eifkivia ; while on the other hand, 
there is no evidence of their arifing from the flate of the 
bile alone. The marfii efHuvia however, commonly ope- 
rate moft powerfully in the fame feafon that producer the 
change of and redundance of the bile; and there fore confi, 
dering the vomiting, and other circnmftances of the intermit- 
tent fevers which here concur, it is not furprifing that autum- 
nal intermittents are fb often attended with eflufionsof bile. 

This view of the fubjcft docs not lead us to confidcr the 
ftate of the bile as the caufe of intermittents, but merely as 
a circumflance accidently concurring with them, from the 
ftate of the feafon in which they arife. What attention 
this requires in the conduct of die difcafc, I fhall confider 
hereafter. 

52.] From this view of the principal hypothefis which 
have hitherto been maintained with refpetl to the proximate 
caufe of fever, it will appear, that fevers do not arife from 
changes in the ftate of the fluids; but that, on the contrary, 
almoft die whole of the phenomena of fevers lead us to be- 
lieve, that they chiefly depend upon changes in the ftate 
of the moving powers of the animal fyftem. Tho' we 
fliould not be able to explain all the circnmftances of the 
difcafc, it is at leaft of fome advantage to be led into the 
proper train of inveftigation. I have attempted to purfue 
it ; and fhall now endeavourr to apply the dotlrine already 
delivered, towards explaining the diverfity of fevers. 
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S)f t6e JDifference otgtmis, ann its? Cau^cie?* 

53.] X O afcertain the difference of fevers, I think itne. 
tcffary to obfervej in the firft place^ that every fever oi 
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more than one day's duration, confifls of repeated, and in 
fome meafure feparate paroxyfms ; and that the ditfcrence 
of fevers taken notice of above (from 25. to 30.) appears to 
confift in the different ftate of paroxyfms, and in the differ- 
ent circumftances of their repetition. 

54.] That fevers generally confift of diftin6l,and in fome 
meafure feparately repeated paroxyfms, I have alledged 
above to be a matter of fad ; but 1 Ihall here endeavor to 
confirm it, by alTigning the caufe. 

55.] In every fever, in which we can didinBly obferve 
any number of feparate paroxyfms, we conilantiy find that 
each paroxyfm is finifhed in lefs than twenty-four hours ; 
but as I cannot perceive any thing in the caufe of fevers 
determining to this, I mull prefume it to depend on fome 
general law * of the animal economy. Such a law feems to 
be that which fubjefts the economy, in many refpe6ls, to a 
diurnal revolution. Whether this depends upon the ori- 
ginal conformation of the body, or upon certain powers 
conflantly applied to it, and inducing a habit, I cannot pofi- 
tively determine ; but the returns of flcep and watching, 
of appetites and excretions, and the changes which regular- 
ly occur in the ftate of the pulfe, fliow fufficiently, that 
in the human body a diurnal revolution takes place. 

56.] It is this diurnal revolution which, I fuppofe deter- 
mines the duration of the paroxyfms of fevers; and the 
conftant and univerfal limitation of thefe paroxyfms, (as 
obferved in 55.) while no other caufe of it can be alligned, 
renders it fufhciently probable, that their duration depends 
upon, and is determined by, the revolution mentioned. 
And that thefe paroxyfms are conne6led v/ith that diurnal 
revolution, appears further from thi.s, that though the in- 
tervals of paroxyfms are different in different cafes, yet the 
times of the accefTion of paroxyfms are generally fixed to 
one time of the day ; fo that Quotidians come on in the 
morning, Tertians at noon, and Quartans in the afternoon. 
57. J It remains to be remarked, that as Quartans and 
Tertians are apt to become Quotidians, thefe to pafs into 
the ftate of Remittents, and thefe laft to become Continu- 

• The reader will find entertainment in admiring the ingenuity of the au- 
thor, in contriving several articles for maintaining his doctrine, Oue hypo- 
thesis piled on the top of another, almost without end, 
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e^ ; and that, even in the Continued form, daily ex- 
acerbations and remiffions are generally to be obferved ; 
fo all this fliows fo much the power of diurnal revolution, 
that when, hi certain cafes, the daily exacerbations and re- 
milhons are with diificulty diflinguilhcd, we may ftill pre- 
fume, that the general tendency of the economy prevails, 
that the difeafc (till conlills of repeated paroxyfms, and, 
upon the whole, that there is no fuch difeafe as that which 
the fchools have called a Continent Fever. I expect that 
this doctrine will be conhrmed by w^hat I ftiall fay here- 
after, concerning the periodical movements obferved in 
continued fever. 

58. j It being thus proved, that every fever, of more than 
one day's duration, conhlts of repeated paroxyfms; we, 
in the next place, remark, that the repetition of paroxyfms 
depends upon the circumftances of the paroxyfms which 
have already taken place. From what was obferved (in 30. 
and 31.) it appears, that the longer paroxyfms are pro- 
tratled, they are the fooner repeated ; and therefore, that 
the caufe of the frequent repetition is to be fought for in 
the caufe of the protratlion of paroxyfms. 

59. J Agreeably to what is laid down in 46. and to the 
opinion of moft phyficians, I fuppofe, that in every fever 
there is a power applied to the body, which has a tenden- 
cy to hurt and dellroy it, and produces in it certain moti- 
ons which deviate from the natural Hate ; and at the fame 
time, in every fever which has its full courfe, 1 fuppofe, 
that in confequence of the conftitution of the animal eco- 
nomy, there are certain motions excited, which have a ten- 
dency to obviate the effefts of the noxious power, or to 
corretl and remove them. Both thefe kinds of motion are 
confidered as conftituting the difeafe. 

But the' former is perhaps ftrittly the morbid ftate, while 
the latter is to be confidered as the operation of the vis m^- 
dicatrix naiurce of falutary tendency, and which I (hall 
hereafter call the reaction of the fyftem. 

60.] Upon the fuppohtion that thefe two ftatcs take 
place in every paroxyfm of fever, it will appear to be chief- 
ly in the time of the hot Itage that the reattion operates in 
removing the morbid ftate ; and therefore as this operation 
fucceeds more or lefs quickly, the hot ftage of paroxyfms 
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■will be fliorter or longer. But as the length of paroxyfni 
depends chiefly upon the duration of the hot ftage, io the 
longer duration of this and of paroxysms, muft be owing 
either to the obflin.acy of rcfiflance in the morbid ftatc, or 
to the weaknefs of the falutary reaction ; and it is proba- 
ble that fometimes the one, and fomctiines the other of 
thele circumflances takes place. 

61. J It feems to be only by the flate of the fpafm. that 
■\ve can judge of the refinance of the morbid Itate of fever :. 
and with refpeft to this fpafm I obferve, that cither the 
caufe exciting it may be different in different cafes; or^ 
though the caufe fhould be the fame in different perfons, 
the diflferent degree of irritabihty, in each may give occa- 
fion to a greater or leffer degree of fpafm; and therefore^ 
the reaftion in fever being given, the continuance of the 
hot ftage, and of the whole paroxyfra, may be longer or 
fhorter, according to the degree of fpafm that has been 
formed. 

62.] One caufe of the obflinacy of fpafm in fevers may 
be clearly perceived. In inflammatory difeafes, there is a 
diathefis phlogiffica prevailing in the body, and this dia-- 
thefis we fuppofe to confift in an increaf'ed tone of the 
whole arterial fyflem. When, therefore, this diathefis ac- 
companies fever, as it fometimes does, it may be fuppo- 
fed to give occafion to the febrile fpafm's being formed 
more flrongly, and thereby to produce more protratfed 
paroxyfms. Accordingly we find, that all inflammatory 
fevers are of the continued kind; and that all the caufes of 
the diathefis phlogiflica have a tendency to change inter- 
mittent into continued fevers. Contmued fevers, therr, 
being often attended with the diathefis phlogiflica, we con- 
clude, that, in many cafes, this is the caufe of their contr- 
nued form. 

63.] In many fevers, however, there is no evidence of 
any diathefis phlogiflica being prefent, nor of any other 
caufe of more confiderable fpafm ; and, in fuch cafcs^ 
therefore, we muft impute the protraction of paroxvfms, 
and the continued form of the fever, to the w^eaknefs cf 
reaction. That this caufe takes place, we conclude from 
hence, that, in many cafes of fever, wherein the fcparate 
paroxyfms are the longcft protraQcd^ and the moft diffi- 
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culdy obfcrvcd, we find the moft conHdevable fymptoms 
of a general debility : and therefore we infer, that, in fuch 
■cafes, the piT)tracl;ed pavoxyfms, and continued form, de- 
pend upon a weaker reaOion j owing either to the caufes 
of debility applied having been of a more powerful kind, 
or from circumflances of the patient's conflitution favour- 
ing their operation. 

64.]-Uponthefe principles we make a ftep towards ex- 
plaining in general, with fome probability, the difference 
of fevers; but muft own, that there is much doubt and dif- 
ficulty in applying the do6trine to particular cafes. It ap- 
plies tolerably well to explain the different ftatcs of inter- 
jnittents, as they are more purely fuch, or as they ap- 
proach more and more to the continued form: But feve- 
ral difncultics fhill remain with refpecl to many circumflan- 
ces of intermittentsj and more flill with refpecl to the dif- 
ference of thofe continued fevers, which we have diftin- 
guifiied in our Nofolojjy as different from intermittents, 
«ind as more efpeciallv entitled to the appellation of Conti- 
nued, (fee Syn. Nof. Meth. P. V. Ch. I. Setl. II.} and 
explained more fully above. 

6^.] From the view given (63 and 64.) of the caufes of 
the protra6lion of paroxyfins, and therefore of the form of 
Continued fevers, flridly fo called, it feems probable, 
that the remote caufes of thefc operate by occahoning ei- 
ther a phlogiltic diathefis, or a weaker reaclion ; for we can 
obferve, that the moft obvious difference of continued fe- 
vers depends upon the prevalence of one or other of thefe 
Hates. 

66. J Continued fevers have been accounted of great di- 
vcrfity ; but phyhcians have not been fuccefsful in mark- 
ing thefe differences, or in reducing them to any general 
heads. The diftin^tions made by the ancients are not well 
underflood; and, fo far as either they or the modern nofo- 
logiffs have dillinguifhed continued fevers by a difference 
of duration, their dillinctions are not well founded, and do 
not apply in fuch a manner as to be of any ufe. We think 
it agreeable to obfervation, and to the principles above 
laid down, (63. 64.) to diftinguifh continued fevers ac- 
cording as they fhow either an inflammatory irritation or a 
weaker reatlion. 
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6^.] This diftiiiftion is the fame with that of fevers into 
the In FLAMiMATORY and Nervous J the diitinttion at 
prefent moft generally received in Britain. To the firft, 
as a genus, I have given the name of Synochns; to the 
fccond, that of Typhus; and little ftudious whether thefe 
names beauthorifed by the ancient ufe of the fame terms, 
I depend upon their being underflood by the charaflers * 
annexed to them in our Nofology, which I apprehend to 
be founded on obfervation. 

68. j By thefe characters I think continued fevers may 
in pratticc be diflinguifiied; and if that be the cafe, the 
principles above laid down will be confirmed. 

69. J Befide thefe differences of continued fever, now 
mentioned, I am not certain of having obferved any other 
that can be confidered as fundamental. But the moll com- 
mon form of continued fevers, in this climate, fcems to be 
a combination of thefe two genera ; and I have therefore 
given fuch a geiuis a place in our Nofology, under the ti- 
tle of Synochus. At the fame time, I think that the limits 
between the Synochus and Typhus will be with difficulty 
afhgned; and I am difpofcd to believe, that the Synochus 
r.rifcs from the fame c^uies as the Typhus, and is therefore 
only a variety of it. 

70.] The Typhus feems to be a genus comprehending 
fcveral fpecies. Thefe, however, are not yet well afcer- 
tained by obfervation ; and in the mean time we can per- 
ceive that many of the different cafes obferved, do not im- 
ply any fpecific difference, but fcem to be merely varieties 
arifing from a different degree of power in the caufc, from 
different circumflances of the climate or fcafon in which 
they happen, or from different circumflances in the confli- 
tution of the perfons affetled. 

71. J Some of the effetls arifing from thefe circumflan- 
ces require to be particularly explained. 

One is, an unufual quantity of bile appearing in the 
courfe of the difeafe. This abundance of bile may poffibly 
attend fome continued fevers, flrictly ib called ; but, for 
the reafons above explained, it more commonly attends 

• These characters are, Synocha. Calorplurimumauctus ; pulsus frequens, 
validus, et dv.rus ; urina rubra ; seusprii fanctioiies plurimmn turbatje ; vires 
snultum immismtse. 
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intermittcnts, and we believe, it might have been enume- 
rated (29.) among the marks diftinguiihing the latter kind 
oF fevers from the former. But though an unufal quanfity 
ot bile fhould appear with continued fevers, it is confider- 
cd in this cafe, as in that of intermittcnts, to be a coinci- 
dence only, owing to the ftate of the fcafon, and produq- 
ing no different fpecies or fundamental diftinftion, but 
merely a variety of the difcafe. I think it proper to ob- 
ferve here, that it is probable that the moft part of the con- 
tinued fevers named Bilious have been truly fuch as belong 
to the fecfion of Intermktents. 

72.] Another effect of the circumftances occafionally va- 
rying the appearance of typhus, is a putrefcent ftate of the 
fluids. The ancients, and likewife the moderns, who are 
in general much difpofed to follow the former, have def- 
tinguiihed fevers, as putrid, and non putrid : but the noti- 
ons of the ancients, on this fubjeB, were not fulriciently 
correQ. to deferve much notice ; and it is only of late that 
the matter has been more accurately obferved, and better 
explained. 

From the diflolved ftate of the blood, as it prefents itfelf 
■when drawn out of the veins, or as it appears from the red 
blood's being difpofed to be effufed and run off by various 
outlets, and from feveral other fymptoms to be hereafter 
mentioned, 14^ave now no doubt, how much foever it has 
been difputed by fome ingenious men, that a putrefcency 
of the fluids, to a certain degree, does really take place in 
many cafes of fever. This putrefcency, however, often 
attends intermittent, as well as continued fevers, and of the 
continued kind, both the fynochus and typhus, and all of 
them in very different degrees ; fo that whatever attention 
it may deferve in practice, there is no fixing fuch limits to 
it as to admit of eftablilhing a fpecies under the title of 
Putrid. 

73.] Befide differing by the circumftances already men- 
tioned, fevers differ alio by their being accompanied with 
fymptoms which belong to difeafes of the other orders of 
pyrexias. This fometimes happens in fuch a manner, as to 
render it difficult to determine which of the two is the pri- 
mary difcafe. Commonly, however, it may be afcertained 
by the knowledge of the remote caufc. and the prevailing 
\\l, I. • G ' 
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epidemic, or by obferving the fcrics and fucccITion of 
fymptoms. 

74. J Moil of our fyftems of phyfic have marked, as a 
primary one, a Ipecies of fever under the title of Hectic ; 
but as it is defcribed, I have never feen it as a primary dif- 
eafe, -I have conflantly found it as a fymptom of fome to- 
pical affeQion, mod commonly of an internal fuppuration; 
and as fuch it fhall be conhdered in another place. 

75. J The diflinclion of the feveral cafes of intermittent 
fever I have not profecuted here ; both becaufe we can- 
not aflign the caufes of the differences which appear ; and 
becaufe J apprehend that the difPerences which in fatl oc- 
cur may be readily underltood from -what is faid above 
(25. 26. and -27.) and more -fully from our Methodical 
Nofology, Ch. 1. Sect. I. 



CHAP. IV. 

£Df tU Eemote Cause of jFei^sr^ 

76.] XjLS fever has been held to confift chiefly in an in- 
creafed a£lion of the heart and arteries, pbyficians have fup- 
pofed its remote caufes to be certain dire6t: flimulants fitted 
to produce, this increafed atiion. In many cafes, however, 
there is no evidence of fuch flimulants being applied ; and 
in thofe in which they are applied, they either .produce on- 
ly a temporary frequency of the pulfe, which cannot be 
Gonfidered as a difeafe ; or, if they do produce a perma- 
nent febrile flate, it is by the intervention of a topical in- 
flammation, which produces a difeafe different from what 
is flriftly called fever. (8.) 

77.] That direft flimulants are the remote caufes of fe- 
ver, feems farther improbable ; becaufe the fuppofition 
does not account for the phenomena attending the accefli- 
on of fevers, and becaufe other remote caufes can with 
greater certainty be afTigned. 

78.] As fevers are fo generally epidemic, it is probable, 
that fome matter floating in the atmofphere, and applied to 
the bodies of men, ought to be coniidered as the remote 
caufe of fevers : And thefe matters prefent in the a-tmof- 
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pl^ei-e, and thus a61ing upon men, may be confidered euher 
as Contagions, that is,, effluvia arifirfg dirc81y or origi- 
nally from the body of a man under a particular difeafe, 
and exciting the fame kind of difeafe in the body of the 
perfon to whom they are applied; or Miasmata, that 
is, effluvia arifing from other fubflances than the bodies of 
men, producing a difeafe in the perfon to whom they are 
applied. 

79.] Contagions have been fuppofed to be of gyeat va- 
riety ; and it i^ pofiible this may be the cafe ; but that they 
truly are fo, does not appear clearly from any thing we 
know at prefent. The genera and fpecies of contagious 
difeafes, of the Pyrexiae at prefent known, are in number 
not very great. They chiefly belong to the order of Fevers, 
to that of Exanthemata, or that of Profluvia. Whether 
there be any belonging to the order of Phlegmafia?, is 
doubtful; and though there f]:iould, it will not much in- 
creafe the number of contagious pyrexiae. Of the conta- 
gious exanthemata and profluvia, the number of fpccies is 
nearly afcertaincd ; and each of them is fo far of a deter- 
mined nature, that though they have now been obferved 
and diftinguifhed for many ages, and in many different parts 
of the world, they have been always found to retain the 
fame general charader, and to differ only in- circumftan- 
ccs, that may be imputed to feafon, climate, and other ex- 
ternal caufes, or to die peculiar conftitutions of the feveral 
pcrfons affetted. It feems, therefore, probable, that in 
each of thefc fpecies, the contagion is of one fpecific na- 
ture ; and that, the number of contagious exanthemata ox 
profluvia is hardly greater than the number of fpecies 
enumerated in. the I'yltems of nofology. 

80.J If, while the contagious exanthemata and profluvia 
are thus limited, we fliould fuppofe the contagious pyrexiae 
to be ftill of great and unlimited variety, it mufl be with 
rcfpe6l to the genera and fpecies of continued fevers. But 
if I be right in limiting, as I have done, the genera of thefc 
fevers (6j. — 70.) it will appear likely that the contagions 
which produce them are not of great variety ; and this will 
be much confirmed, if we can render it probable that there 
k one principal, perhaps one common, fource of fuch con* 
ta<'.ioiii 
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81,] To thispurpofe it is ho\v well known^fhat the efflu- 
via conflantly arilriig from the living human body, iflong 
retained in the fame place, without being diflufed in the at- 
mofphere, acquire a fmgular virulence; and, in that Hate, 
being applied to the bodies of men, become the caufe of a., 
fever which is highly contagious, 

Theexiftence of fuch a caufe is. fully proved by the late 
obfervations on jail and hofpital fevers: and that the fame 
virulent matter may be produced in many other places, mufl 
be fufficiently obvious: and it is probable that the conta- 
gion arifmg in this manner, is not, like many other conta- 
gions, permanent and conflantly exifting; but that, in the 
circumftances mentioned, it is occahonally generated. At 
the fame time, the nature of the fevers from thence, u^on 
different occahons, arifing, renders it probable that the vi- 
jrulent ftate of human effluvia is the comiBon caufe of them, 
as they differ only in a fi;ate of their fymptoms; which 
may be imputed to the circumftances of feafon, climate, 
Sec. concurring with the contagion, and modifying its force. 

82.] With refpe8; to thefe contagions, though we have 
fpoken of them as of a matter floatmg in the atmofphere, 
it is proper to obferve, that they are never found to a6l 
but when they are near to the fources from whence they 
arife; that is, either near to the bodies of men, from which 
they immediately ilfue; or near to fome fubftanccs which, 
as having been near to the bodies of men, are imbued with 
their effluvia, and in which fubftances thefe effluvia are 
fometimes retained in an aftive ftate for a very long time. 

The fubftances thus imbued with an aBive and infeBi- 
ous matter, may be called, Fomites; and it appears to me 
probable, that contagions, as they arife from fomites, are 
more powerful than as they arife immediately from the 
human body, 

83 ] Miafmata are next to be confidercd. Thefe may 
arife from various fources, and be of different kinds ; but 
•we know little of their variety, or of their feveral effcds. 
We know with certainty only one fpecies of miafma, which 
can be confidered as the caufe of fever > and, from the uni- 
verfality of this, it may be doubted if there be any other. 

84.] The miafma, fo univcrfally the caufe of fever, is 
that which arifes from marflies or moift ground, aQed upon 
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by heat. So many obfervatious have now been made \v ith 
rcfpecl to this, in lb many different regions of the earth, 
that there is neither any doubt of its being in general a 
caufe of fevers, nor of its being very univerfally the caufe 
of intermittent fevers, in all their different forms. The 
fimilarity of the clim/dte, feafon, and foil, in the different 
countries in which intermittents arife, and the fnnilaritv of 
the difeafes, though ariiing in different regions, concur in 
proving, that there is one common caufe of thefe difeafes, 
and that this is the marih mialma. 

What is the particular nature of this miafraa, we know 
not J nor do we certainly know whether or not it differs in 
kind; but it is probable ihatit does not; and that it varies 
only in the degree of its power, or perhaps as to its quan- 
tity, in a given fpace. 

85. j It has bQcnnow rendered probable, that the remote 
caufes of fevers (8.) are chieliy Contagions or Miafmata, 
and neither of them of great variety. We have fuppofed 
that miafmata are the caHie of intermittents, and contagions 
the caufe of continued fevers, Ihittly fo named; but we 
cannot with propriety employ thefe general terms. For, 
as the caufe of continued fevers may arife from fomites, 
and may, in fuch cafes, be called a Mialma; and as other 
miafmata alfo may produce contagious difeafes; it will be 
proper to dillinguifh the caufes of fevers, by ufing the 
terms Human or Marsh Effluvia^ rather than the general 
ones of Contagion Miafrna. 

86.] To render ourdofchine of fever confiftent and com- 
plete, it is neceffary to add here, that thofe remote caufes 
of fever, human and marlh effluvia, feem to be of a debi- 
litating or fedative quality. They arifc from a putrefcent 
matter. Their produ6tion is favoured, and their power in- 
creafed, by circumffances which favour putrefaftion; and 
they often prove putrefactive ferments with refpect to the 
animal fluids. As putrid matter, therefore, is always with 
refpetl to animal bodies, a powerful fedative, fo it can hard- 
ly he doubted, that human and marih effluvia are of the 
fame quality : and it is confirmed by this, that the debility 
which is always induced, feems to be in proportion to the 
other marks that appear of the power of thofe caufes. 

87. J Though we have endeavoured to ffiow that fevers 
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generally arife fi-om marfii or human effluvia, we cannot^ 
viih any certainty, exclude fome other remote caufes, 
which are commonly luppofed to have at leafl a ihare in 
producing thole difeafes. And I proceed, therefore, to 
enquire concerning thefe caufes; the firft of which that 
merits attention, is the power of cold applied to -the human 
body. 

88.J The operation of cold on a living body,, is fo differ- 
ent in different circumflances, as to be of difficult explana^ 
tion; it is here, therefore, attempted with fome diffidence. 

The power of cold may be confidcred as ablolute or 
relative. 

The absolute power is that by which it can diminifii the 
temperature of the body to which it is applied. And thus^ 
if the natural temperature of the human body is, as wc fup- 
pofe it to be, that of 98 degrees of Farenheit's thermome- 
ter;* every degree of temperature lefs.than that, may be 
confidered as cold with rclpefel to the human body ; and, 
in proportion to its degree, will have a tendency to diminifh 
the temperature of the body. Uut as the living human bo^ 
dy has in itfelf a power of generating heat,, fo it can fuftain 
its own proper heat to the degree above mentioned, though 
furrounded by air or other bodies of a lower temperature 
than itfelf; and it appears from obfervation^ that, in this 
climate, air, or other bodies applied to the living man, do 
not diminifh tlie temperature of his body, unlefs the tem- 
perature of the bodies applied be below 62 degrees. From 
hence it appears, that the abfolute power of cold in this 
climate, does not a6i upon the living human body, unlefs 
the cold applied be below the degree jult now mentioned. 

It appears alfo that the human body's being furrounded 
by airof alower temperature than itielf, is ncceffary to its 
being retained in its proper temperature of gS degrees: for, 
in this climate, every temperature of the air above 62 de- 
grees, appHedto the human body, though flill of a lower 
temperature than itfelf, is found to increafe the heat of it. 
And from all this it appears, that the abfolute power of 
cold with refpe6f to the human body, is very different from 
■what it is with refpe£l to inanimate bodies. 

• In every instance of our meHtioning decrees of heat or cold, we shaH 
retention them by the degrees in Farenheit's scaie ; and the'exprcssion of 
higher or lower shall alwavs be according to that scale. 
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89.] The relative power of cold with refpeft to the liv- 
ing human body, is that power by which it produces a fen- 
iation of caldin it; and with refpe^l to this, it is agreeable 
to the general principle of fenfation, that the fenfation pro- 
duced, is not in proportion to the abfolute force of irapref- 
lion, but according as the new impreilion is ftronger or 
weaker than that which had been applied immediately be- 
fore. Accordingly, with rcfpecl to temperature, the fen- 
fation produced by any degree of this, depends upon the 
temperature to which the body had been immediately be- 
fore expofed; fo that whatever is higher than this feels 
warm, and whatever is lower than it, feels cold; and it will 
therefore happen that the oppofite ienfations of heat and 
cold may on different occafions arife from the fame tem- 
perature, as marked by the thermometer. 

With refpeft to this, however, it is to be obferved, that 
though every change of temperature gives a fenfation of 
cold or heat as it is lower or higher than the temperature 
applied immediately before, the fenfation produced is, in 
chfferent cafes, of different duration. If the temperature 
at any time applied is under 62 degrees, every increafe of 
temperature applied will give a fenfation of heat; but if 
the increafe of temperature does not arife to 62 degrees, 
the fenfation produced will not continue long, but be foon 
changed to a fenfation of cold. In like manner, any tem- 
perature, applied to the human body, lower than that of 
the body itfelf, gives a fenfation of cold; but if the tem- 
perature applied docs not go below 62 degrees, the fenfa- 
tion of cold will not continue long, but be foon changed to 
a fenfation of heat. 

It will appear hereafter, that the effe6ls of the fenfation 
of cold will be very different, according as it is more per- 
manent or tranl'itory. 

90. J Having thus explained the operation of cold, as ab- 
folute or relative, with refpeft to the human body, I pro- 
ceed to mention the general effefts of cold upon it. 

1. Cold, in certain circuraitances, has manifeftly a seda- 
tive power. It can extinguifh die vital principle entirely, 
either in particular parts, or in the whole body ; and con- 
fidering how much the vital principle of animals dependt 
upon heat, it cannot be doubted that the power of cold is 
always more or iefs direClly fedative. 
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This efFe6l may be faid to take place from every degree 
of abfolute cold ; and when tlic heat of the body has upon 
any occafion been prcternatiirany increafed, every lower 
temperature may be ufeful in diminifhing the attivity of, 
the fyftcm ; but it cannot diminifii the natural yigor of thfc 
tiial principle, till die cold applied is under 62 degrees ; 
nor even then will it have this effctt, unlcfs the cold applied 
be of an intenfe degree, or be applied for fome length of 
time to a large portion of the body. 

2. It is equally manifcil, that in certain circumftances, 
cold proves a stimulus to the living body, and particularly 
to the fanguiferous fyftcm. 

It is probable, that this clfecl takes place in every cafe, 
in which the temperature applied produces a fenfation of 
cold ; and this, therefore, as depending entirely on the re- 
lative power of cold, will be in proportion to the change 
of temperature that takes place. 

It appears to me probable, that every change .of tempe- 
rature, from a higher to a lower degree, will prove more 
or lefs llimulant ; excepting when the cold applied is fo 
intenfe, as immediately to extinguifh the vital principle in 
the parr. 

3. Befide the fedative and liimulant pow^ers of cold, it is 
manifeftly alfaa powerful astringent, caufmg a contra8ion 
of the veifels on the furfacc of the body, and thereby pro- 
ducing a palenefs of the fkin, and a fuppreflion of perfpi- 
ration ; and it feems to have limilar effcfts when applied 
to internal parts. It is likewife probable, that this con- 
ftriclion, as it takes place efpecially in confequence of the 
fcnfibility of the parts to wdiich the cold is applied, w'ill in 
fome meafure be communicated to other parts of the bo- 
dy ; and that thereby the application of cold proves a tonic 
pov.'er with refpecl: to the whole fyftem. 

Thefe effetls of tonic and aftringent power feem to take 
place both from the abfolute and relative power of cold ; 
and therefore every application of it, w^hich gives a fenfa- 
tion of cold, is in its firit effect, both aftringent and ftimu- 
lant, though the former may be often prevented from beinc 
either conliderable or permanent, when the latter immedi- 
ately takes palace. 

91.] It will be obvious, that thcfe feveral effefts of cold 
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cannot all take place at the fame tinie, but may in fucccf- 
fion be varioufly combined. The ftimulant power taking 
place obviates the effecls, at lead the permanency of the 
cfFe^s, that might other wife have arifcn from the fedative 
power. That the fame ftimulant power prevents thcfe from 
the aftringent, I have faid above ; but the ftimulant and to- 
nic powers of cold are commonly, perhaps always, con- 
joined. 

92.] Thefe general effefts of cold now pointed out are 
fometimes falutary, frequently morbid; but it is the latter 
only I am to conhdcr here, and they feem to be chiefly 
the following;. 

1. A general inOamm.atory difpofition of the fyftem, 
which is commonly accompanied with Rheumatifm, or o- 
ther Phlegmafiae. 

2. The fame inflammatory difpofition accompanied with 
Catarrh. 

3. A Gangrene of particular parts. 

4. A Palfy of a finglc member, 

5. A Fever, or Fever ftrictly fo called (8) which it of- 
ten produces by its own power alone, but more common- 
ly it is only an exciting caufe of fever by concurring with 
the operation of human or marfli effluvia. 

93. J Cold is often applied to the human body without 
producing any of thefe morbid eft'efts, and it is difficult to 
determine in what circumftances it. cfpecially operates in 
producing them. It appears to me, that the morbid effecls 
of cold depend partly upon certain circumftances of the 
cold itfclf, and pardy on certain circumftances of the per- 
fon to whom it is applied. 

94. J The circumftances of the cold applied, which feem 
to give it cffe61:, are, 1. The intenfity or degree of the cold : 
2. The length of time during which it is applied ; 3. The 
degree of moifture at the fame time accompanying it ; 4. 
Its being applied by a wind or current of air; 5. Its be- 
ing a vicifliiude, or fudden and confiderable change of 
temperature, from heat to cold. 

95 J "f'be circumftances of perfons rendering them more 
liable to be affetled by cold, feem to be, 1. The weaknefs 
of the fyftem, and particularly the leifened vigour of the 
circulation, occalioned by falling, by evacuations, bv fa- 
Vox.. I. ' H 
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tiguc, by a laft nights debauch, by exccfs in vcncry, by 
long watching, by much Oudy, by reft immediately after 
great exercife, by fleep, and by preceding difeafe. 2. The 
body, or its parts, being depriVecl of their accuftomed co- 
verings. 3. One part of the body being expofed to cold, 
while the reft is kept in its ufualor a greater warmth. 

96.] The power ofthefe circumftances (95} is demon- 
ftratcd by the circumftances enabling perfons to rei'ift cold, 
Thcfe are a certain vigour of conftitution, exercife of the 
body, thc,.prefcnce of attive paffions. and the ufe of cor- 
dials. 

Befides thefe, there are other circum^flances Vnich, by a 
difterent operation, enable perfons to rcfift cold a6ling as a 
fenfation ; fuch as, paffions engaging a clofe attention to 
one objett, the ufe of narcotics, and that ftate of the body 
in which fenhbility is greatly diminifiied, as in maniacs. 
To all which is to be added, the power of habit with ref- 
pe6l to thofe parts of -the body to which cold is more con- 
ftandy applied, which both diminifl^cs fenfibility and in- 
crcafes the power of the activity generating heat. 

97.jBefide cold, there are oilier powers-that feem to be 
remote caufes of fever; fuch as fear, intemperance in drink- 
ing, cxcefs in veaery, and other circumftances, wljich evi- 
dently weaken the fyftem. But whether any of diefe feda- 
tive powers be alone the remote caufe of fever, or if they 
only operate cither as concurring with the operation of 
marfh or human effluvia, or as giving^an opportunity to 
the operadon of cold, are queftions not to be pofitively 
anfwered : they may poffibly of thcmfelves produce fever, 
but moft frequently they operate as concurring in one or 
other of the ways above mentioned. 

98.] Having now mentioned the chief of the remote 
caufes of fevers, it may be further obferved, that thefe will 
arife more or lefs readily, according as miafmata and con- 
tagions are more or lefs prevailing or pov;erful, or as thefe 
are more or lefs favored by the concurrence of cold-and 
other fedative powers. 
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CHAP. Y. 

2Df tfje Prognosis of jFcucrsf. 

99-} -^^S fevers (by Go.) confifl: of 'aoth morbid and fa- 
lutary motions and fymptoms, the tendency of the-difeafe- 
to a happy or fatal iifue^ or the prognoftic in fevers, has 
been eltablifhed by marking the prevalence of the morbid 
or of the fakitary lymptoms ; and it miglit be properly fo 
cliablifhed, if we could certainly didingiiifh between the 
one and the other of thcfc kind of fymptoms : but the ope- 
ration of the reatlion, or faiutary efforts of nature in curing 
ftjvers, is Rill involved in fo much obfcurity, that I cannot 
explain the feveral fymptoms of it fo clearly as to apply, 
them to ■ the eftablilhing prognoilic5 ; and this, I think, 
may be done better, by marking the morbid fymptoms 
^vhich fhew the tendency to death in fevers. 

100. J This plan of the prognoflics in fevers muft pro- 
ceed uj)on our knowledge of the cauies of death in general- 
and in fevers more particularly. 

The caufes of death, in general,.arc either diretl or in- 
dirc6l* 

The firll are thofe which dircftly attack and deflroy the 
vital principle, as lodged in the nervous fyllem; ordellroy 
the orgariization of the brain immediately necellary to the 
aciion of that principle. 

The fecond,. or the indirefl: caufes of deadi, are thofe 
which interrupt fuch functions as are necciliiry to the cir- 
culation of the blood, and thereby neceffary to the due 
Gonthiuaiice and fupport of the vital principle. 

lOi.J Oi thefe general caufes, thofe which operate more 
particularly in fevers feem to ht^fcrsty The violence of re- 
action ; whicheithcr by repeated violent excitements, de- 
fb'oys the vital power itfelf ; or, by its violence, ,deftroys 
i\\c organization of the brain necellary to die aBion of that 
powder ; or, by the fame violence, d^ftroys the organi/^a- 
tion of the parts more immediately necellary to the circu- 
latio)! of the blood. 

Secondly^ The caufe of death in fevers may htdi poison, 
that isy a power capable of deflroy ing the vital principle^ 
t 
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and thispoifonmaybe eitherthe miafma or contagion whicti 
was the remote caufe of the fever, or it may be a putrid 
matter generated in the courfe of the fever. In both cafes, 
the operation of fuch a power appears either as achng^ 
chiefly on the nervous fyftem, inducing the fymptoms ol 
debiHty; or as afting upon the fluids of the body, indu- 
cing a putrefcent Rate in them. 

102.] From all this it appears, that the fymptoms fhow- 
ing the tendency to death in fevers, may be diicovered by 
their being either the fymptoms 

Of violent reaction ; 

Of great debility ; 

Or, of a strong tendency to putrefaction in the fluids. 

And upon this luppofition, I proceed now to mark thofe 
fymptoms more particularly.* 

103.] The fymptoms which denote the violence of reac- 
tion, are 1. The increafed force, hardnefs and frequency, 
of the pulfe. 2. The increafed heat of the body. 3. The 
fymptoms which are the marks of a general inflammatory 
diathefis, and more efpecially of a particular deteim.ination 
to the brain, lungs, or other important vifcera. 4. The 
fymptoms which are the marks of the caufe of violent re- 
action ; that is of a ftrpng ftimulus applied, or of a flirong 
fpafm formed, the latter appearing in a confidcrable fup- 
prefTion of the excretions. 

104. The fymptoms which denote a great degree of de- 
lility, are. 

In the Animal Functions : I. The weaknefs of the 
voluntary motions; II. The irregularity of the voluntary- 
motions, depending on their debility; III. The weaknels 
of fenfation ; IV. The weaknefs and irregularity of the 
intelle6lual operations. 

In the Vital Functions : I. The weaknefs of the 
pulfe ; II. The coldnefs and fhrinking of the extremities ; 
III. The tendency to a deliquiwn animi in an eretl pof- 
ture ; I V. The weaknefs of refpiration. 

* No part of medical knowledge is so serviceable in the practice of physic 
as prognostics. It wonderfully assists in the cure of all diseases, Lnit mors 
especially fevers, and other acute disorders. The young reader, therefore, 
ought to be particularly attentive to this part of the v.'ork. \V^hat the author 
advances is very different from what has gone before. Vv'e have here no hy- 
pothesis or fancies, no suppositions unsupported by facts ; but on the contra- 
ry, truths deduced from a careful cb«erv^tion of nal'ire, vnd Xirrangetl in a 
distinct and perspicuous manner. 
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In the Natural Functions: I. The weaknefs of 
the llomach, as appearing in anorexia, naufea, and vomit- 
ing ; II. Involuntary excretions, depending upon a paliy 
of the fphinBers ; III. Difficult deglutition, depending up- 
on a pally of the mufcles of the fauces. 

105.] Lastly^ The fymptoins denoting the putrescent 
state oj the Jluids, are, 

I. With refpeO: to the fiomach; the loathing of animal 
food, naufea and vomiting, great thirft, and a delireof acids. 

II. With refpe6lto the lluids; 1. The blood drawn out 
of the veins not coagulating as ufual j 2. Hemorrhagy from 
different parts, without marks of increafed impetus; 3. Ef. 
fufions under the (kin or cuticle, forming patechiae, ma- 
culic, and vibices; 4. Effufions of a yellow feruni under 
the cuticle. 

III. With rcfpeft to the ftate of the excretions ; fetid 
breath, frequent loofe and fetid ftools, high coloured tur- 
bid urine, fetid fweats, and the fetor and lived colour of 
blillered places. 

IV. The cadaverous fmell of the whole body. 

106.] Thefe feveral fymptoms have very often, each of 
them fingly, a fhare in determining the prognoftic ; but 
more efpecially by their concurrence arid combination with 
one another; particularly thole of debility with thofe of 
putrefcency.* 

107.] On the fubjetl of the prognoftic, -it is proper to 
obferve, .that many phyficians have been of opinion there 
is fomething in the nature of fevers which generally deter- 
mine them to be of a certain duration ; and therefore that 
their terminations, whether falutary or fatal, happen at cer- 
tain periods of the difcafe, rather than at others. Thefe 
periods are called the Chitical Days; carefully mark- 
ed by Hippocrates and other ancient phyficians, as well as 
by moderns of the greateft eminence in praciice; whilft at 
the fame time many other moderns, of no inconfideiable 
authority, deny their taking place in the fevers of thefe 
northern regions which we inhabit. 

• It may not be amiss to explain this circumstance a little more fully. Cold- 
ness of the extremities may alone besufSeienr to induce practitioners to think; 
the issue of the disease fatal ; yet if this symptom be combined with a weak- 
ness and irregularity of the intellectual operations, and these two accompani- 
i-d with involuntary, loose, and foetid evacuations ox slocl^ aiid -.trine, eeaxii 
miy be prcncunccd to be at no great distance. 
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108. J I am of opinion that the do£lrine of the ancients, 
and pardcularly that of Hippocrates, on the fubjcd, was. 
well founded ; and that it is applicable to the fevers of our 
climate. 

109. J I am of this opinion, first, Bccaufe I obfcrvc> 
that the animal economy, both irom its own conlUtudon, 
and from habits which are eafdy produced in it, is readily 
fubjeCied to periodical movements. Secondly, Becaufe, 
in the difeafes or the human bpdy, I obferve periodical 
rnovements i.o take place with great conftancy and exaft- 
nefs ; as in the cafe of intermittent fevers, and many other 
difeafes. 

110.] Thefe confiderations render it probable, that ex- 
afl periodical movements may take place in continued fe- 
vers ; and I think there is evidence of fuch movements ac- 
tually taking place. 

n 1.] The cridcal days, or thofe on which we fu.ppofe 
the termination of continued fevers efpecially to happen, 
are, xh^ third, fifth, seventh, ninth, eleventh, fourteenth, 
seventeenth, and tzueniieth. We mark none bevond this 
lad ; becaufe, though fevers are fomedmes protracled be- 
yond this period, it is, however, more rarely; fo .that there' 
are not a fullicient num.ber of obfervadons to afcertain the 
courfe of them ; and further, becaufe it is probable that, 
in fevers long protra6led, the movements become lefs exact 
and regular, and therefore lefs eafily obferved. 

1 12. J That the days now mendoned are the critical days, 
feems to be proved by the particular fa6ls which are found 
in the writings of Hippocrates. From thefe fafts, as coi- 
lefled from the feveral writings of that author by M. c/<? 
Haen, it appears, that of one hundred and (ix-ty three in- 
ftances of the termination of fevers, which happened on 
one or other of the firll twenty days of the difeafe,. there arc 
one hundred and feven, or more than two thirds of the 
whole number, which happened on one or other of the 
eight days above mentioned ; that none happened on the 
fecond or thirteenth day; and upon the eighth, tenth,, 
twelfth, fifteenth, fixteenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth, 
there are but eighteen inltances of termination, or one 
ninth of the whole. 
L 113.] As the tcrminadons which happen on the fcvcu 
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•^ays lall mentioned, arc, upon the wbok, few; and, upon 
any one of them, fewer than thofc which happen on any 
-of our fuppofed critical days ; fo there are therefore nine 
days which may be called xoxcritical; while, on the 
other han.d, the many terminations which happened on the 
■fevcnth, fourteenth, and twentieth days, afford a proof 
•both of critical days in general, and that thefe are the chief 
of them. Hereafter I fhall mention an analogy that ren- 
ders the power of the other critical days fufficiently pro- 
'bable. 

114.] It appears farther, that as, of the terminations 
Avhich were final and falutary, not a tenth part happened on 
■the noncriticai days; and of the terminations which were 
final and fatal, though the greater number happened on the 
critical days, yet above a third of them happened on the 
noncriticai ; fo it would appear that tl^e tendency of the 
animal economy is to obferve the critical days, and that^it 
is by the operation of fomc violent and irregular caufe that 
ihe courfe of things is fomctimes turned to the noncriticai. 
115.] What has been laid gives fufhcient ground for 
prcfuming, that it is the general tendency of the animal 
economy to determine the periodical movements in fevers 
to be chiefly on the critical days. At the fame time, we 
mull acknowledge it to be a general tendency only ; and 
that, in particular cafes, many circumflances may occur to 
diilurb the regular courfe of it. Thus, though the chief 
and more remarkable exacerbations in continued fevers 
liappen on the critical days, there arc truly exacerbations 
happening every day ; and thefe, from certain caufes, may 
become conhdcrable and critical. Further, though inter- 
mittent fevers are certainly very flrongly determined to 
cbfervc a tertian or quartan period, we know there are cer- 
tain circumflances which prevent them from obferving 
•thefe periods exatily, and which render them either antici- 
pating or poftponing fo much, that the days of paroxyfms 
come to be quite changed ; and it is allowable to fuppofe, 
that the like may happen v^'ith rcfpccl to the exacerbations 
of continued fevers, fo as thereby to diflurb the regular 
appearance of critical days, 

A particular inltancc of this occurs with refpe6l to the 
fixth day of fevers. In the writings of Hippocrates, there 
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arc many inflances of terminations happening on tlic fixtK 
day; but it is not therefore reckoned among the critical 
days ; for, of the terminations happening on that day, there 
is not one which proves finally of a falutary kind ; the 
greater number are fatal ; and all the reft are imperfeft, 
and followed with a relapfe. All this ftiows, that fome 
violent caufe had, in thefe cafes, produced a deviation from 
the ordinary courfe of nature; that the terminations on the 
fixthdayare nothing more than anticipations of the fcventh, 
and therefore a proof of the power of this laft.* 

116.] The doctrine of critical days has been much em- 
barralfed by fome diffonant accounts of it, which appear 
in the writings imputed to Hippocrates. t But this may be 
juftlv accounted for fr©m thefe wridngs being truly the 
worL of different perfons, and from the moft geiiuine of 
them having fufiered many corruptions ; fo that, in fhort, 
every thing which is inconfifteiit with the fa6ls above laid 
down, may beafcribed to one or other of thefe caufes. 

117.] This, further, has efpeciaily dillurbed the doc- 
trine of critical days, that Hippocrates himfelf attempted, 
perhaps too hadily, to eftablifh general rules, and to bring 
the doBrine to a general theory, drawn from Pythagorean 
opinions concerning the power of numbers. It is this 
which feems to have produced the idea of odd days, and 
of a quaternary and feptenary period, dottrines which ap- 

* This idea of the general tendency of nature to preserve a regularity in 
the animal motions, is a most ingenious explanation of tht apparent irregu- 
larities in the termination of fevers. It is perhaps one of the best defences 
cf the critical days that ever appeared, because it explains in a most satisfac- 
torv manner, why the termination on the sixth day should not be salutary. The 
violence of the disturbing cause excites motions which nature has not the 
power of withstanding, and which are either tl\e immediate causes of death, 
or induce such morbid affections as prove ultimately fatal. 

t To enter into a critical inquiry, whether tlie works handed down to us as 
the writings of Hippocrates are really the productions of that great man, or 
compilations from various physicians, would be foreign to the design of this 
work. The style of them is, if I may be allowed the expression, homogene- 
ous ; the same provincial dialect prevails through the whole of theni ; and 
they are e:ctremely remarkable, especially such of them as respect the critical 
davs, for being rather a detail of observed facts, than reasonings brought to 
support a favorite hypothesis. It is probable indeed that Hippocrates, who 
has got the credit of the v.-ork, might have been indebted 10 many of his co- 
temporaries for some of the materials that compose them ; but the sameness 
of the style is a strong presumptive argument that they are the production of 
one person, or at least of their having bec-n reduced to their present form by 
one iind the same hand. Dr. Cullen's other supposition, of their having suf- 
fered many, and, he might have added, material corruptions seems highl>- 
probable. 
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pear fo often in the writings of Hippocrates. Thefe, 
iiowevcr, are inconfiftcnt with the fa6ls above laid down ; 
and indeed, as Afclepiades and Celfus have obferved, are 
inconfilicnt with one another. 

1)8.] Upon the whole, therefore, it is apprehended, 
that the critical days above affigned are truly the critical 
days of Hippocrates, and may be confidently explained in 
the following manner. 

1 19.] From the univerfality of tertian or quartan peri- 
ods in intermittent fevers, we cannot doubt of there being, 
in the animal economy, a tendency to obferve fuch peri- 
ods ;* and the critical days above mentioned are confift- 
ent with this tendency of the economy, as all of them mark 
cither tertian or quartan periods. Thefe periods, however, 
are not promifcuoufly mixed, but occupy conftantly their 
feveral portions in the progrefs of the difeafe; fo that, 
from the beginning to the eleventh day, a tertian period 
takes place, and, from the eleventh to the twentieth, and 
perhaps longer, a quartan period is as fteadily obferved. 

1 20.] What detcHTiines the periods to be changed about 
the eleventh day, we have not clearly perceived; but the 
fatl is certain : for there is no inflance of any termination 
on the thirteenth, that is, the tertian period next following 
the eleventh ; whereas, upon the fourteenth, feventeenth, 
and twentieth, which mark quartan periods, there are forty- 
three inftances of terminations, and fix only on all the in- 
termediate days between thefe. 

This prevalence of a quartan period leaves no room for 
doubting that the twentieth, and not the twenty -firft, is the 
critical day marked by Hippocrates, though the laft is men- 
tioned as fuch in the common edition of the Aphorifms, 
taken from an erroneous manufcript, which Celfus alfo 
feems to have copied. 

121. J A confiftency with the general tendency of the 
fyftcm renders the feries of critical days we have mentioned 
probably the true one; and the only remaining difficulty in 
finding what we have delivered to be the fame with the 
genuine do6liine of Hippocrates, is the frequent mention 
of the fourth as a critical day. 

♦ The Author might have added, or j>eriods compo^inded of theie two. 
Vol. I. I 
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It is true there are more inftanccs of terminations hap- 
pening on this day, than on fome oF thole days we have af- 
fcrtcd to be truly critical : but its inconfiftcncy with the 
more general tendency, and fome other confiderations, lead 
us to deny its being naturally a critical day ; and to think 
that the inftances of terminations, which have really occur- 
red on the fourth day, are to be reckoned among the other 
irregularities that happen in this matter, 

122,] I have thus endeavored to fupport the doBrinc of 
critical days, chiefly upon the pardcular fatls to be found 
in the writings of Hippocrates : And although I might al- 
fo produce many other tcftimonies of bodi ancient and mo- 
dern times ; yet it mull be owned, that fome of thcfc tel- 
timonies may be fufpefted to have arifen rather from a ve- 
neration of Hippocrates, than from accurate obfervatio'n^ 

123.] With rcfpe6t to the opinions of m.any«noderns 
who deny the prevalence of critical days, they arc to be 
litde regarded, for the obfcrvation of the courfe of conti- 
nued fevers is known to be difficult and fallacious ; and 
therefore the regularity of lliat courfe may have often efca- 
ped inattentive and prejudiced obfervers. 

124.] Our own obfervations amount to this, That fe- 
vers with moderate fymptoms, generally the cafes of the 
Tynocha, frequently terminate in nine days, or fooncr, and 
very conftantly upon one or other of the critical days which 
fall within that period : but it is very rare, in this climate, 
that cafes of cither the typhus or fynochus terminate be- 
fore the eleventh day ; and when they do termia^rte on this 
day, it is for the moft part fatally. Wiicrri they are pro- 
tratted beyond this time, I have very conftantly founds 
that their terminations were upon the fourteenth, feven- 
teenth, or twentieth day. 

In fuch cafes, the falutary terminations are fcldom at- 
tended with any confiderable evacuation. A fweating fre- 
quently appears, but is leldom confiderable ; and I have 
hardly ever obfervcd cridcal and decihve terminations at- 
tended with vomidng, evacuations by flool, or remarkable 
changes in the urine. The folution of the difeale is chief- 
ly to be difcerned from fome return of fleep and appetite, 
the ceafmg of delirium, and an abatement of die frequency 
of the pulfe. By thefe fymptoms w€ can often mark' a crifis 
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of the difcafe : but it fcldom happens fuddcnly and entire- 
ly ; and it is raoll commonly from Ibme favorable fymp- 
toms occurring upon one critical^ day , that we can announce 
a more entire folutionupon the next following.. 

Upon the whole, I am perfuaded, that if obfervations 
fliall be made with attention, and without prejudice, I fhall 
be allowed to conclude with the words of the learned and 
fagacious Gaubius, "Fallor, nitua ccnlliterit Hippocra- 
Ti audoritas, Galen o fides, Natur.e virtus et ordo." 



CHAP. VI. 

£)f tic e^iTtDoti cf Cure in iFeucrst- 

Sect. I.. 
Ofl/'ie Cure of Continued Fevers.. 

125,] J: jlS it is allowed, that in eveiy fever which has its 
full courfe, there is an effort of nature of a falutary tenden- 
cy, it might be fuppofedthat the cure of fevers Ihouldbe left 
to the operations of nature, or that our art fhould be only 
diretted to fupport and regulate thefe operations, and that 
we fhould form the indications accordingly. This plan, 
however, I cannot adopt, becaufe the operations of nature 
are very precarious, and not fo well underftood as to ena- 
ble us to regulate tliem properly. It appears to me, that 
truding to thefe operations has often given occafion to a 
negligent and inert praHice; and there is reafon to believe, 
that an attention to the operations of nature may be often 
fupcrcecfed by art. 

1 26. j 7"he plan which to me appears to be moil; fuitable 
is that which forms the indications of cure upon. the view 
of obviating the tendency to death ; while at the lame time 
ihe means of executing thefe indications are directed by a 
proper attention to the proximate caufe of fevers. 

Upon this plan, in confequence of what has been laid 
down above on the fubject of the prognolHc, we form three 
general indications in the cure -of continued fevers ; and 
the one or other of thefe is to be employed according as 
the circumlfances of the fever (i02.)lhall direct. 

The firfl therefore is^ To moderate the violence of reaction. 
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The fecond is, To remove ike causes or obviate the effects 
of debility. And, 

The third is, To obviate or correct the tendency of the 
fluids to putrefaction. 

127.] The firft indication may be anfwered, that is, the 
violence of reaftion may be moderated. 

1. By all thofe means which diminifli the aclion of the 
heart and arteries. * 

2. By thofe means which take off the fpafm of the ex- 
treme vefTels, which we fuppofe to be the chief caufe of 
violent reaftion. 

128.] The aclion of the heart and arteries may be di- 
miniflied, 

1. By avoiding or moderating thofe irritations, which in 
one degree or other,are almoft conllantly applied to the body. 

2. By the ufe of certain fcdative powers. 

3. By diminifliing the tenfion and tone of the arterial 
fyilem. 

129.] The irritations (128. 1.) almoft conftandy appli- 
ed, are the impreffions made upon our fenfes ; the exercife 
of the body and mind ; and the taking in of aliments. 
The avoiding thefe as much as pofTible, or the moderating 
their force, conftitute what is rightly called the Antiphlo- 
gistic Regimen, proper to be employed in almoll every 
Continued fever. 

130.] The conduft of the regimen is to be direfted by 
the following rules and confiderations. 

1. Impreffions on the external fenfes, as being ftimulant 
to the fyftem, and a chief fupport of its aftivity, fhould be 
avoided as much as poffible ; thofe efpecially of more 
conftant application, thofe of a ftronger kind, and thofe 
which give pain and uneafinefs. 

No impreffion is to be more carefully guarded againft 
than that of external heat ; while at the fame time, every 
other means of increafmg the heat of the body is to be fhun- 
ned. Both thefe precautions are to be obferved as foon as 
the hot ftage is fully formed, and to be attended to during 
its continuance ; excepting in certain cafes, where a deter- 
mination to fweating is neceffary, or where the ftimulant 
efFe6ls of heat may be compenfated by circumftances w" hich 
determine it to produce a relaxation and revullion. 
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2. All motion of the body is to be avoided, erpecially 
that whi'ch requires the exercife of its own mufcles ; and 
that pollure of the body is to be chofen which employs 
the feweft mufcles, and which keeps none of them long in 
a ftale of contraftion. Speaking, as it accelerates refpira- 
tion, is particularly to be refrained from. 

3. The exercife of the mind alfo is a ftimulus to the bo- 
dy ; fo that all imprefhons, *'hich lead to thought, and 
thofe efpecially which may excite emotion or pafiion, are 
to be carefully fhunned. 

Withrefped to avoiding impreffions of all kinds, an ex- 
ception is to be made in the cafe of a delirium coming on, 
•when the prcfenting of accullomed objects may have the 
efFed of interrupting and diverting the irregular train of 
ideas then arihng in the mind. 

4. The prefence of recent aliment in the ftomach proves 
always a (limulus to the fyllem, and ought therefore to be 
as moderate as poffible. A total abflinence for fome time 
may be of fervice; but as this cannot be long continued 
■with fafety, we muft avoid the ftimulus of aliment, by 
choo(ing that kind which gives the leail.* We fuppofe that 
alimentary matters are more ftimulant, according as they 
are more alkalefcent ; and this leads to avoid all animal, 
and to ufe vegetable food only. 

As our drinks alfo may prove ftimulant, fo all aromatic 
and fpirituous liquors are to be avoided ; and in anfwering 
the prefent indication, all fermented liquors, excepting 
thofe of the loweft quality, are to be abftained from.t 

131.] Befidcs thefe ftimulant powers more conftantly 
applied, there are others which, although occafionaily on- 
ly, yet, as commonly [accompanying fevers, muft be at- 
tended to and removed.;^; 

* In addition to the?;e directions, it may be mentioned, that if the patient 
have a desire for food, whicii is seldom the cuse, he ought to r«ake very spa- 
ring^ and frequent meals. Much food taken at once, proves a greater stimulus 
than the same quantity taken at several different times ; especially if suffici- 
ent quantities of diluting mucilaginous drink, such as lintseed tea, barlej- 
water, water-gruel, &c. be taken along with it. 

■f Thin liquors are the best in cases of this kind: of these we may either 
use water alone, or weak lintseed tea, thin barley-water, toast and water, 
whey, currant-jelly dissolved in water, with a variety of such mucilaginous 
iicesceo|>Tirinks. They ought to be taken in small quantities, and often. 

\ Tnis passage might have been more clearly expressed thus: besides the 
stimulant powere more constantly applied, others, oiilj" occasionally ;iccompa- 
nyinj fevers, must be atteuded to and removed.- 
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One is, the rcnfc of thiril, which, as a po^vcrfllI ftimurujr, 
ought always, in one way or other, to be removed.* 

Another ftimulus frequently arifes from crudities, or 
corrupted humors in the ilomach ; and it is to be removed 
by vomiting, by dilution, or by the ufe of acid.t 

A third Itimulus often arifes from the preternatural re- 
tention of faices in the inteltines ; and ought to be remo- 
ved by frequent laxative gf^'Ilers. J 

A fourth ftimulus to be conftantly fufpecled in fevers, is 
a general acrimony of the fluids, as produced by the in- 
creafe of motion and heat, joined with an interruption of 
the excretions. This acrimony is to be obviated or remo- 
ved by the taking in of large quantities of mild antifeptic 
liquors. jl 

132.] The avoiding of irritation in all thefe particulars, 
(130. and 131.) conftitutes the antiphlogiftic regimen ab- 
iblutely neccflary for moderating the violence of reaction ; 
and, if I millake not, is proper in almoft every circum- 
ftance of continued fevers ; becaufe the propriety and fafe- 
ty of employing flimulants is often uncertain ; and becaufe 
feveral of thofe above mentioned, befide their ftimulant 
powers, have other qualities by w^hich they may be hurtfuL 

It appears to me, that the fuppofed utility of ftimulants, 
in certain cafes of fever, has often arifen from a miftake in 
having afcribed to their ftimulant, what really depended 
upon their antifpafmodic power. 

133. j A fecond head of the means (128. 2.) for modci 
rating the violence of reaction, comprehends certain feda- 

* The drinks mentioned in the former note are best adapted to this purpose. 

•j- The vegetable acids are the most suitable, especially the juices of acid 
fruits, as the juices of oranges, lemons, currants or apple's, diluted with wa- 
ter. In some cases the mineral acids have been much extolled, especially the 
nitrous, when united with the spirit of wine. The spiritus xtheris nitrosi of 
the last London Pharmacopoeia is used with success in these cases. It mav 
be given in barley-water, to the quantity of twenty ot tweuty-nve drops with- 
in the hour. 

\ The preference of glysters to purging medicines is obvious. — The actioa 
even of the most gentle laxatives is always attended with some degree of sti- 
mulus, while glysters, especially the mild ones, .seldom produce that eflect 
The best glyster in these cases, is half a pint of milk, with as much water, 
two ounces of oil, and one ounce of brown sugar, or, what is better than sij 
gar, two ounces of manna. 

II The chief of these are the acid fruits diluted with water : to which, we 
may add the decoction of malt, of radix graminis, (the Triticum repens of 
Linne.) infusions of sage, mint, and other pUius ef that natmal wder which 
X-innc calls Spirantia. 
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tWc pov.'crs, ^v}lich may be employed to diminifli the a6li- 
vity of the whole body, and particularly that of the fan- 
^uifcroiis fyiicm. 

Thcjirst of thefe to be mentioned is the application of 
cold. 

Heat is the chief fupport of the aQivity of the animal 
fyftcm ■ which is therefore provided in itfelf with a power 
of generating heat. But, at the fame time we obferve, that 
this would go to exccfs, were it not conftantly moderated 
by a cooler temperature in the furrounding atmofphere. 
When, therefore, that power of the fyftem generating heat 
is incrcafed, as is commonly the cafe in fevers, it is necef- 
fary not only to avoid all means of increaling it further, 
but it feems proper alfo to apply air of a cooler tempera- 
ture ; or at Icall to apply it more entirely and freely, than 
in a flate of health. 

Some late experiments in the fmall pox and in continu- 
ed fevers, fhow that the free admiffion of cool air to the 
body is a powerful remedy in moderating the violence of 
reaction ; but what is the mode of its operation, to what 
circumftances of fever it is peculiarly adapted, or what li- 
mitations it requires, I (liall not venture to determine, till 
more particularly inltruded by further experience. 

134.] A second fedative power which may be employed 
in fevers, is that of certain medicines, known, in the writ- 
ings on the Materia Medica, under the tide of Re f r 1 g e- 

RANTS. 

The chief of thefe are acids of all kinds, when fuffici- 
ently diluted ; and they arc, in fevcral refpefts, remedies 
iidapted to continued fevers. Thofe efpccially in ufe are, 
the Vitriolic and Vegetable; and, on many accounts, we 
prefer the latter.* 

135 ] Another fet of refrigerants are, the Neutral Salts, 
formed of the vitriolic, nitrous or vegetable acids; with al- 
kalincs, either fixed or volatile. All thefe neutrals, while 

* The vitriclic acid is harsh to the taste, and frequently acts as an astrin- 
gent j it is therefore not always admissible. The best \'egetab!e acids for 
this purpose, are as was said above, the natural juices of acid fruits. The 
acid of tartar is the best refrigerant we have : there is an excellent formula, 
of it in the Swedish Pharmacopoeia, under ihe title of Pulvis refrigerans, 
which consists chiefly of the essential salt cf tartar and sugar. The dose of 
the acid of tartar, prepared according to S;.heele's prescription, is half ascru-- 
■Jile, cr fifteen grains, inth« liour, largely ctilutcd with» muciijtginous lltjuor. 
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they are dlfTolving in water, generate cold ; but as that 
cold ccafcs loon after the folu.tion is finiflicd, and as the 
falts are generally exhibited in a diOolved ftate, their refri- 
gerant power in the animal body docs not at all depend up- 
on their power of generating cold with water. The neu- 
tral chiefly employed as a refrigerant, is Nitre j but all die 
others, compounded as above mentioned, partake more or 
lefs of tlie fame quality.* 

136.] Befides thefe neutrals, fome metallic falts alfo 
have been employed as refrigerants in fevers; and particu- 
larly the Sugar of Lead. But the refrigerant powers of this 
are not well afcertained ; and its deleterious qualities are 
too well known to admit of its being freely ufed. 

137.] Under the //izrc^ general head (128. 3.) of the 
means to be employed for moderating the violence of re- 
adion, are comprehended the feveral means of diminifh- 
ing the tenfion, tone, anda6livity, of the fanguiferous fyf- 
tem. As the aftivity of this fyftem depends, in a great 
meafure, upon the tone, and this again upon the tenfion of 
the veffcls, given to them by the quantity of fluids they 
contain, it is evident, that the diminution of the quantity of 
thefe muft diminifh the aftivity of the fanguiferous fyftem. 

138.] The quantity of fluids contained in the fanguifer- 
ous fydem, may be diminiflied moll: conveniently by the 
evacuations of blood-letting and purging. 

139.] Nothing is more evident, than that blood-letting 
is one of the molt powerful means of diminifliing the a6ti- 
vity of the whole body, efpecially of the fanguiferous fyf- 
tem ; and it muft therefore be the moft effectual means of 
moderating the violence of rea6lion in fevers. Taking 
this as a fac>, I omit inquirhig into its mode of operation, 
and fhall only conlidcr in what circumftances of fevers it 
may be moft properly employed. 

140.] When the violence of rea61:ion, and its conftant 
attendant, a phlogiftic diathefis, are fulHciently manifeft ; 
when thefe conftitute the principal part of the difeafc, and 
may be expecled to continue throughout the whole of it, 

• Nitre has been long- used as s. refrigerant. In too large quantities, how- 
ever, it has often done harm. It may therefore be necessary to guard the 
young practitioner against giving nitre in a larger quantity than two drachms 
in the twenty-four hours, nor in doses of above ten grains, well diluted witl> 
mucilaginous drinks. 
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'as in the cafes- of synocha ; then blood-lettmg is the princi- 
pal remedy, and may be employed as far as the fymptoms 
of the difeafe may feem to require, and the conftitution of 
the patient will bear. It is, however, to be attended to, 
that a greater evacuation than is neceflary, may occafion a 
flower recovery, may render the perion more liable to are- 
lapfe, or may bring on other difeafes. 

141.] In the cafe of synocha, therefore, there is little 
doubt about the propriety of blood-letting : but there are 
■other fpecies of fever, as the synockus, in which a violent 
reaction and phlogiftic diathefis appear, and prevail during 
fome part of the courfe of the difeafe ; while, at the fame 
time, thefe circumllances do not conftitute the principal 
part of the difeafe, nor are to be expefted to continue du- 
ring the whole courfe of it, and it is well known, that in 
many cafes, the (late of violent reaftion is to be fucceeded, 
fooner or later, bj'- a ftate of debility from the excefs of 
which the danger of the difeafe is chiefly to arife. It is> 
therefore, neceflary, that, in many caies, blood-letting 
fhould be avoided , and even although, during the inflam- 
matory ft;ate of the difeafe, it may be proper, it will be ne- 
ceflary to take care that the evacuation be not fo large as 
to increafe the ftate of debility which is to follow. 

142. J From all this it mull appear, that the employing 
blood-letting, in certain fevers, requires much difcernment 
and flvill, and is to be governed by the conflderation of the 
following circumftances ; 

1. The nature of the prevailing epedemic. 

2. The nature of the remote caufe. 

3. The feafon and climate in which the difeafe occurs, 

4. The degree of phlogiflic diathefls prefent.* 

5. The period of the difeafe. 

6. The age, vigour, and plethoric ftate of the patient. 

7. Tlie patient's former difeafes and habits of blood- 
letting. 

8. The appearance of the blood drawn out. 

9. The effects of the blood-letting that may have been 
already praftifed. 

143.] When, after the conflderation of thefe circum- 
fl:ances, blood-letting is determined to be necelfary, it 

* The phlogistic diathesis is explained In art. 247. 
Vol. I. K 
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fhould be obfel-ved, that it is more effectual, according as 
the blood is more fuddcnly drawn off, and as the body is 
at the lame time more free from all irritation, and confc- 
quently when in a poll u re in which the fewcll raulcles arc 
in aftion. 

144.] Another evacuatioM whereby the quantity of fluids 
contained in the body can be conlidcrably diminiihed, is 
that of PitrQincr. 

145. J If we confider the quantity of fluids conuantly pre- 
Tent in the cavity of the inteftines, and the quantity which 
may be drawn from the innumerable excretories that open 
into this cavity, it will be obvious, that a very great evacu- 
ation caH be made by purging ; and, if this be done by a 
ftimulus applied to the inteftines, without being at the fame 
time communicated to the reft of the body, it may, by emp- 
tying both the cavity of the inteftines, and the arteries which 
furnifli the excretions poured into it, induce a confiderable 
relaxation in the whole fyftem ; and therefore, purging: 
feems to be a remedy fuited to moderate the violence of 
reaftion in fevers. 

146 J But it is to be obferved, that as the fluid drawn 
from the excretories opening into the inteftines, is not all 
dra'wn immediately from the arteries, as a part of it is 
drawn from the mucous follicles only ; and as what i.s even 
more immediately drawn from the arteries, is drawn off 
flowly, fo the evacuation will not, in proportion to its 
quantity, occafion fuch a fudden depletion of the red vef- 
fels, as blood-letting does ; and therefore cannot operate 
fo powerfully in taking off the phlogiftic diatliefis of the 
fyflem. 

147.] At the fame time, as this evacuation may induce 
a conlidcrable degree of debility ; fo, in thofe cafes, in 
which a dangerous ftate of debility is likely to occur, purg- 
ing is to be employed with a great deal of caution; and 
more efpccially as the due meafure of the evacuation is 
more difficult to be applied tlian in the cafe of blood- 
letting. 

148.] As wefliall prefently have occafion to obfcrvc, 
that it is of great importance, in the cure of fevers, to re- 
ftore the -determination of the blood to the veflels on the 
lurface of the body; fo purging, as in forae meafure tak- 
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mg off that determination, fecms to be an cvaouation not 
well adapted to the cure of fevers. 

149.] If, notv.'ithllanding thcfc doubts, (146. 147. and 
148.) it Ihall be aiTerted, that purging, even fram the exhi- 
bition of purgatives, has often been ufeful in fevers ; I 
would beg leave to maintain, that this has not happened 
from a large evacuation 3 and therefore, not by moderat- 
ing the violence of reaftion, excepting in- the caf»of a more 
purely inllammatory fever, or of exanthemata of an inflam- 
matory nature. In other cafes of fever, I have feen a large 
evacuation. by p-urging, of mifchievous confequence ; and 
if upon occalion, a more moderate evacuation has a})pcar- 
ed to be ufeful, it is apprehended to havs been only 'by 
taking off the irritation of retained:- faeces, or by evacuat- 
ing corrupted humours, which happened to be prefent in 
the inteiUnes ; for both of which purpofes, frequent laxa- 
tives may be property employed.* 

150.] Another fet of means (127,2.) for moderating 
the violence of reattion in fevers, are thofe fuited to take 
off the fpafm of the extrcm.e veffcls, v.'hich we believe to be 
the irritation that chiefly fupports the rea6iion. 

Though I have put hc'ra thi* indication of taking off the 
fpafm of the extreme veirels, as fubordinate to the general' 
indication of moderating the violence of iea6tion; it is, 
hovvcvcr, to be obferved here, that as fever univerfally 
confiils in aa increafed adion of the heart, either in fre- 
quency or in force, v/hich in cither cafe is fupported by a 
fpafm of the extreme veffcls, fo the indication for remov- 
ing this is a very general one, and applicable in almoft eve- 
ry circumffance of fever, i-rat leaftj with a few exceptions^ 
to ■ be taken notice of hereafter. 

• Purges onglit to be cautiously administered in fevers ; and suclionly are 
to be used as ojjerate wfth the I'fiast irritation. In fevers attended with local 
inflammation, we may be under na- apprehension of danger even from v'r.ii 
brisker purp;es, as Glauber's sak, given in the quantity of an ounce, or an 
ounte and a half, or three or foar ounces of the infusum senns, with half an 
ounce of Glauber's salt, and a drachm or- two of tincture of jalnp ; but in fe-- 
vers where no topical inflammation appears, the purges, if necessary, must 
be of the mildest kind, such as manna, cassia, he. and they must be given 
in small and often repeated do.5es. In most fevers the intestines may be suf- 
ficiently evacuated by taking hiilf an ounce of manna, and a scruple of cream 
of tartar, every Vtour till it ojierates, diluting plentifully at the san\e time jvith 
barley-water. The phosphorated. soda, lately introduced into practice by the 
ingenious Dr. Pearson of London, is well calculated for these cascs. Tho. 
doi'i ca it iian ounc« orte:i drach.-^is ia b?.);Ie7-wa.:cr or troth. 
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151.] For taking off the fpafm of the extreme vcfTels^ 
the means to be employed are either internal or external. 
152.] The internal means (151.) are, 

1. Thole whieh detcrmhie the force of the circulation 
to the extreme velfels on the furface of the body, and, b^ 
reftoring the tone and atiivity of thefc veifels, may over, 
come the fpafm on their extremities. 

2. Thofe medicines which have the power of takmg oiT 
fpafm in any part of the fyflem, and which are known un- 
der the title of Antispasmodics. 

153.] Thofe remedies which arc fit to determine to the 
furface of the body, are, 

1. Diluents. 

2. Neutral Salts.. 

3. sudorifics. 

4. ErMETlCS. 

154.] Water enters, in a large proportion, Into the com- 
pofition of all the animal fluids, and a large quantity of it 
is always diftufed through the whole of the common mafs. 
Indeed, in a found Hate, the fluidity of the whole mafs de- 
pends upon the quantity of water prefent in it. Water, 
therefore, is the proper diluent of our mals of blood; and 
other fluids are diluent only in proportioii to the quantity 
of water they contain. 

155.] Water may be faid to be the vehicle of the feve- 
ral matters which ought to be excerned; and in a healthy 
ftate the fulnefs of the extreme velfels, and the quantity of 
excretions, are nearly in proportion to the quantity of wa- 
ter prefent in the body. In fever, however, although the 
excretions are in fome meafure interrupted, they continue 
in fuch quantity as to exhale the more fluid parts of the 
blood ; and while a portion of them is at the fame lime ne- 
ceffarily retained in the larger velfels, the fmaller and the 
extreme veffels, both from the deficiency of fluid, and 
their own contra6led ftate, are lefs filled, and therefore al- 
lowed to remain in that condition. 

156.] To remedy this contracted ftate, nothing is more 
neceffary than a large fupply of water or watery fluids, ta- 
ken in by drinking or otherwife ; for as any fuperfluous 
quantity of water is forced off by the feveral excretories, 
fuch a force applied, may be a means of dilating the ex-. 
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treme vcfTels, and of overcoming the fparm afieeting Li.^ir 
extremities. 

157. J Accordingly the throwing in of a large quantity 
of watery (luids has been, at all times, a remedy much em- 
ployed in fevers ; and ia no inlhince more remarkably, 
than by the Spanifli and Italian phyhcians, in the ufe of 
what they call trie Dioeta aquca. 

158.] This pradice coniiils in taking a'way every other 
kind of aliment and drink, and in giving in divided portions 
every day, for fcveral days together, fix or eight pounds of 
plain water, generally cold, but fometimes warm. All this, 
however, is to be done only after the difeafc has conthmed 
for fome time, and, at lealt, for a week.* 

159.] A fecond means (153 2.) of determining to the 
furface of the body, is by the ufe of neutral falts. Thefc, 
in a certain dole taken into the Itomach, produce, foon af- 
ter, a fen fc of heat upon the furface of the body; and, if 
the body be covered clofe and kept warm, a fwcat is rea- 
dily brought out. The fame medicines, taken during the 
cold ftage of a fever, very often put an end to the cold 
ftagc, and Bring on the hot ; and they are ajfo remarkable 
for flopping the vomidng- which fo frequently attends the 
cold ftage of fevers. All this (hows, that neutral falts have 
a power of determining the blood to the furface of the bo- 
dy, and may therefore be of uie in taking off the fpahn 
which in fevers fubfifts there. 

160.] The neutral moft commonly employed in fevers, 
is that formed of an alkaU with the native acid of vegeta- 

* Simply as a diluent, water Is uadoubtedly the best drink that can be used, 
but by adding a small quantity of mucilage to it, two intentions are answered 
at the same time, viz. diluting and overcoming the acrimony ; hence the pro- 
priety of barley-water, water-gruel, lintseed tea, all made extremely weak ; 
of very slight decoctions of malt, of bread-crusts, or even the gelatinous parts 
of young animals, as calf's feet, or the more solid liartshorn shavings, fee. 
These animal substances must however, be used in great moderation, and on- 
ly in those cases where the patient requires nourishment. Vv'hen this watery 
regimen is caiTied to a great length, the patient turns anasarcous ; but this 
effect may be prevented by some of the neutral salts, of which the Kali ace- 
tatum of the London Pharmacopceia is most preferable, on account of its diu/« 
Tetic quality. The dose of it may be carriej^ r.s far as half an ounce or si.^ 
drachms in the day. The same intention may also be answered by eating- 
water-cresses, radishes, if in season, or u little of the outer riiid oi" turnips i aS 
©f which aro diurclics. 
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bles,* but all the other neutrals have more or Icfs of the 
fame virtue ; and perhaps fomc of them, particularly the 
ammoniacal falts, poflefs it in a itronger degree. t 

161.] As cold water taken into the ilomach, often fliows 
the fame diaphoretic effcds with the neutral falts, it is pro- 
bable that the efteel of the latter depends upon their refri- 
gerant powers mentioned above, (134.) What is' the eft 
fett of the neutral falts, given when they are forming and 
in a flate of cffcrvefccncc ? It is probable that this circum- 
ftance may increafc the refrigerant power of thefe falts, 
and may intro<lucc into the body a quantity of fixed air ; 
but for thefe purpofes it would feem proper to contrive 
that the whole of the cfFervcfccnce fhould take place in the 
ftomach.;J; 

162.1 A third means (153. 3.) ofd<2tcrmining to the fur- 
face of the body, and taking off the fpafm fubliiting there, 
is by the ufe of fu<lorific medicines, and of fweating. 

163. 2 The propriety of this remedy has been much dill 
puted ; and fpeciou.s arguments may be adduced both for 
and againft this praclice. 

In favor of the praftice it may be hid,* 

1. That, in healthy per fons, in every cafe of increafcd- 
aftion of the heart and arteries, a fweating takes place, and 
is feemingly the means of preventing the bad effeci:S oF 
fuch iucreafed action. 

2. That, in fevers, their mod ufual folution and termi- 
nation is by fpontaneous fweating. 

3. That, even when excited by art, it has been found 
manifeftly ufeful, at certain periods, and in certain fpecics- 
of fever. 

• The following is the usual dose of it every three or four hours : 
Be. Sal. Absinih. 9i. 

Succ LInion. §5s. vel. q. s. ad. saturatloncm ; 
AcTdc Aq. Fontanx ^iss. 
Syrup, comrnun. 3ii« 
M. f. haust. 
t The form and dose of this is the same with the forcj^oin-, oniv u^ingth© 
volatile alkali instead of the fixed. The aqua ammonia acctata of the London- 
Pharmacopoeia is one of the ammonixal salts, and may be given in doses of 
two drachms every four hours, dilutcdwith an ounce and a half of water. 

\ It is certainly extremely useful in suppressing vomitings in fevcr.s. The 
method of producing the eifervescence in the stomach is as follows : Let the 
patient take the acid first, diluted with a sufficient quantity of water, and im- 
xnediately after let him swallow the alkali, also diluted. The proportion of 
the alkali to the acid must be learned from chemistry.. If the mi!d fixed alkali' 
is good, it will saturate «ibou; twclyc times its wci^lit of leuicn juice. *"' ' ' 
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164.] Upon the other hand, it may be urged againft the 
praelice of fweating, 

1. That as in fevers a fpontaneous fw eating does not im- 
mediately come on, fo there mud be in thefe fomecircum- 
Itances different from thofe in a i-tate of health, and which 
may therefore render it doubtful whether the fweating can 
be fafely excited by art. 

2. That, in many cafes, the praQice has been attended 
with bad confcqucnces. The means commonly employed 
haye a tendency to produce an inflammatory diathefis ; 
which, if not taken off by the fweat following their ufe, 
mud be increafcd with much danger. Thus, fweating cm- 
ployed to prevent the accelhons of intermitting fevers, has 
often changed them into a continued form, which is always 
dangerous. 

3. The utility of the praClice is further doubtful, be- 
caufe O.veating, when it happens, does not always give a fi- 
nal determination; as mull be manifcft in the cafe of inter- 
mittents, as well as in many continued fevers, which are 
fometimes in the beginning attended with fweatings that do 
not prove final; 'and, on the contrary, whether fpontaneous 
or excited by art, fecm often to aggravate the difeafe. 

165. J From thefe confiderations, it is extremely doubt- 
ful ifrhe praftice of fweating can be admitted very generally; 
but at the fame time, it is alfo doubtful, if the failure of 
ihe praftice, or the mifchiefs faid to have arifen from it, 
have: not been owing to the improper conduft of the prac- 
titioner. With rcfpecl to this lalt, it is almofl agreed a- 
mong phyficians. 

1. That fweating has been generally hurtful, when ex- 
cited by.ilimulant, heating, and inflammatory medicines. 

2. That it has been hurtful, when excited by much ex- 
ternal heat, and continued with a great incrcafe of the heat 
of the body. 

3. That it is always hurtful, when it does not foon re- 
lieve, but rather increafes, the frequency and hardnefs of 
the pulfe, tlie anxiety and difficulty of breathing, the head- 
ach, and delirium. 

4. That it is always hurtful, if it be urged when the 
fwcat is not fluid, and when it is partial, and on the fupc- 
rior parts of the body only. 
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166.] In thefe cafes, it k probable, that cither an in- 
flammatory' diathcfis is produced, which increafcs the Ipafm 
on tlie extreme vefTels; or that, from other caufcs, the 
fpafm is too much fixed to yield caiily to the increaled ac* 
tion of the heart and arteries; and, upon either fuppofjti- 
on, it muil be obvious, that urging the fweat, as ready to 
produce a hurtfid determination to fome of the internal 
parts, may be attended with very great danger. 

167.] Though the doubts flarteu (164.) are to be atten- 
ded to; and although the praBices (165.) having been 
found hurtful, are therefore to be rejctled; it {till reiifains 
true. 

1. That fweating has certainly been ct'ten ufeful in pre- 
venting the accellion of fevers, when the times of this have 
been certainly forefeen, and a proper conducl employed. 

2. That, even after fevers have in fome meafure come 
on, fweating, w^hen properly employed, either at the very 
beginning of the difeale, or during its approach and gra- 
dual formation, has often prevented their further progrefs. 

3. That, even after pyrexiae have continued for fome 
time, fweating has been fuccefsfully employed in curing 
them., as particularly in the cafe of rheuraatifm. 

4. That certain fevers, produced by a very powerful 
fedative contagion, have been generally treated, lb far as 
we vetknov/, moft fuccefsfully by fweating. 

168.] Thefe inftances (167.) are in favour of fweating, 
but give no general rule; and it muft be left to further ex- 
perience to determine how far any general rule can be ef- 
tablilhed in this matter. In the mican time, if the practice 
of fweating is to be attempted, we can venture to lay down 
the following rules for the conduftof it. 

1. That it fhould be excited without the ufe of flimu- 
knt inflammatory medicines. 

2. That it fliould be excited with as little external heat, 
and with as little increafe of the heat of the body, as polli- 
ble. 

3. That when excited, it fliould be continued for a due 
length of time, not lefs than twelve hours, and fometimes 
for twenty -four or forty -eight hours ; always however, pro- 
viding that it proceeds without the circumilances menti- 
oned (165. 3. 4.) 
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4. That for fome part of ihe time, and as long as the 
pcrfoii can eafily bear, it fhould be carried ©n without ad- 
mitting of flecp.* 

5. That it Ihould be rendered univerfal over the whole 
body ; and, therefore, particularly^ that care be taken to 
bring the fvveating to the lower extremities. 

6. That the praftice fhould be rendered faferbymoderate 
purging, excited at the fame time. 

7. That it fhould not be fuddenly checked by cold any 
how appHcd to the body. 

169.] When attention is to be given to thefe rules, the 
fwcating may he excited, 1. By warm bathing, or a fomen- 
tation of the lower extremities. 2- By frequent draughts 
of tepid liquors chiefly water, rendered more grateful by 
the addition of a light aromatic, t or more powerful by that 
of a Imall quantity of wine. 3. By giving fome dofes of 
neutral falts.;J; 4, Moft elfetlually, and perhaps mofl fafe- 
ly, by a large dofe of opiate, joined with a portion of neu- 
tral lalts, and of an emetic. jj 

• This direction is not always absolutely necessary, 

f The light aromatics here mentioned are sage, mint, balm, &c. For the 
purpose of sweating, white wines answer best, especially the thin fresk 
v/ines ; as also Rlienish wines, particularly Hock. They must be taken warm 
and plentifully diluted. Wine whey is also a very powerful sudorific, as are 
also whe^'s made with vinegar, cream of tartar, the juices of acid fruits, or 
with dulciticd spirit of nitre. 

\ Neutral salts may be given in the quantity of two scruples or a drachm : 
but the patient must nevertheless drink large quantities of warm water. Tht 
tartarous tartarisatus is the neutral most frequently used forprcducing sweats j 
its dose is generally ^i. but it may be increased to two drachms. 

II Tliis is the well known Dover's pov/der, now called in the London Phar- 
macopoeia, pulvis ipecacuanha compositus. It consists of 8 parts of neutral 
salt, one of opium, and one of ipecacuanha ; so that lo grains of it ave an 
ordinary dose : But it has been given to the quantity of a scruple without a- 
ny bad consequences, and that dose repeated every two or three hours, till 
the effect was produced. In general, however, doses of 12 or 15 grains are 
the most usual, and are found by experience to be the best. The Dover's 
powder, when given in large quantities, often nauseates, and is rejected by 
vomit. In the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia, the Dover's powder consists of 9 
parts of neutral salt, one of opium, and one of ipecacuanha. The dose of 
this, therefore, will be nearly the same as the dose of the former ; 11 grains 
of Edinburgh Dover's powder being equivalent to 10 of the London. In ad- 
ministering this powder it may be necessary to observe, that the patient 
ought to refrain from drinking for at least an hour after taking it, because it 
nauseates more readily if much diluted \n the stomach ; and if the nausea be 
so great as to produce vomiting, its effects as a sudorific are considerably di- 
minished : when, however, a sweat is produced, thin diluting drinks may 
and ought to be plentifully given ; for in such cases, it is evident from the 
eHTfct, that the medicine has passed cut of the stoma«h, and that no material 
nausea can then be produced by it. 

V»i..I. L 
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In what cafes may cold water, thrown into the {loma<>. 
ill large quaniities, be employed to excite fweating ? See 
Celsus, Lib. III. chap, vii — ix. 

170.] The fourth means (153. 1.) of determinmg to the 
furface of the body, and thereby taking off the fpafm affea. 
in^ the extreme velTels, is by the ufe of emetics. 

°iju] Emetics, and particularly antimonial em.ctics, have 
been employed in the cure of fevers ever fmce The intro- 
du6iion of chemical medicines-: but for a long time, they 
were efiiployed by chemifts and chemical praBitioners on- 
\y ; and although of lale the ufe of them has become very 
genera], their efficacy is ftill difputed, and their manner of 
operating is not commonly explained.* 

172.] Vomiting is, in many refpefts, ufeful in fevers; 
as it evacuates the contents of the ftomach ; as it emulges 
the biliary and pancreatic dufcls ; as it evacuates the con- 
tents of the duodenum, and perhaps, of alfo a larger porti- 
on of the inteftines ; as it agitates the whole of the abdo- 
minal vifcera, expedes the circulation in them, and pro- 
motes their feveral fecretions ; and laftly, as agitating alfo 
the vifcera of the thorax, it has like effefts there. AH 
thefe feveral efrefts arc in mxany cafes and circumfiances of 
fever, procured with advantage ; but do not properly fall 
under our view here, where we are to confider only the ef- 
fe6l of vomiting in determining to the furface of the body. 

173.] This cffeft we do not impute to the exercife of 
vomiting in agitating the whole frame ; but to the particu- 
lar operation of emetics upon the mufciilar fibres of the fto- 
mach, whereby they excite the atlion of the extreme arte- 
ries on .the furface of the body, fo as thereby efFeClually to 
determine the blood into thefe veflels, remove the atony, 
and take of the fpafm affecting them. 

174.] That fuch is the power of emetics, will appear from 

* All the antimonial emetics are violent in their effects, and are sometimes 
attended with disagreeable consequences. Emetic tartar is found from ex- 
perience to be the safest of them ; but it is not always of the same strength, 
unless peculiar attention be paid to the makmg of it. The prescription for it 
in the last EdinburghPharmacopccia is preferable to that in the London. Some 
Chemists think that it would be better to use boiling water alone, and omit 
the alkaline salt, alledging that the alkali renders the precipitation variable 
in point of strength : But this opinion is erroneous. The alkali is used in or- 
der to free the precipitate more completely from any remains of the muriatic 
*cid, making it thereby a milder po^Yder and a more perfect calx.- 
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tJie fevcral conriderations mentioned above (44} and there- 
fore, that they arc remedies well fuited to the cure of fevers. 

175.J Emetics, for that purpolc, arc adminiftered in two 
different ways : that is, either in fuch dafes as may excite 
full and repeated* vomitings y orin fiicli dofes as may ex- 
cite licknefs and naufca only, .with little or no vomiting at alF. 

176.] Full vomiting is bed fuiicd to the fevcral purpo- 
fcs mentioned 172, and is alfo well fuited to determine to 
the fur.face of the body, fo as thereby to obviate the atony 
and fpafm which lay the foundation of fever. Thus vomit- 
ing, excited a little before the expected acccfflon of the pa- 
roxyfm of an intermittent, has beerL found to prevent the 
paroxyfm altogether. And it has been obfcrved alfo, that 
when contagion ftas been applied to a perfon, and firft dif- 
Govers its operation, a vomit given wil^ prevent tile fever, 
which was otherwife to have been expcflcd. See Lind 
on Fevers and Inspeetion. 

177.] Thefe are advantages to be obtained by exciting 
vomiting at the firil approach of fevers, or of the parox- 
yfm s of fevers ; and after fevers are formed^ vomiting 
may alfo be employed to take off, perhaps entirely, the 
atony and fpafm, or at lealt to modeiatc thcfe, fo that the 
fever may proceed more gently and fafely. 

178. J It is feldom, however, tjiat vomiting is found to 
produce a final fblution of fevers ; and after they are once 
formed, it is commonly necefTary to repeat tlie vomiting 
fevcral times ; but tliis is attended with inconvenience, and 
fometimes with difadvantage. The operation of full vo- 
miting commonly foon ceales, and the exercife of vomit- 
ing is often a debilitating power; and therefore, when the 
vomiting does not remove the atony and fpafm veiy entire- 
ly, it may give occafion to their recurring with greater force. 

179.] For thcfe reafons,. after fevers are fully formed, 
phyiicians have thought proper to employ em.eli*s Iw nau- 
feating dofes only. Thcfe are capable of exciting the ac- 
tion of the extreme veffels, and their operation is more 
permanent. At the fame time, they often fliow their pow- 
er by exciting fome degree of fweat, and dieir operation is 
rendered more fafe, by their commonly producing fome 
evacuation by ftool. 

180.J Such are the advantages to be procured by nauu- 
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featingdofes of emetics; and it only remains to mention, 
what are the medicines moft fit to be employed m that man- 
ner, what are the moft proper times for exhibiting, and what 
is the beft manner of adminiftering them. 

i8i.j The emetics at prefent chiefly in ufe, are, Ipeca- 
cuanha and Antimony. 

The former may be employed for every purpofe of e- 
metics, particularly thofe mentioned (172.) It may like- 
wife be employed, either in larger or fmaller dofes for de- 
termining to the furface of the body ; but, even in very 
fmall dofes, it fo readily excites vomiting, as to be v/ith dif- 
ficulty employed for the purpofe of naufeating only ; and 
however employed there is reafon to believe, that efiecls 
are lefs permanent, and lefs powerfully communicated from 
the ftomach to the reft of the fyftem than thofe of Anti- 
mony. 

182.] This therefore, is generally preferred; and its 
preparations, feemingly various, may all be referred to two 
heads ; the one comprehending thofe in which the reguline 
part is in a condition to be afted upon by acids ; and there- 
fore, on meeting with acids in the ftomach becomes a6tive ; 
and the other comprehending thofe preparations in which 
the reguline part is already joined with an acid, rendering 
it afl,ive. 

183.] Of each kind there are great numbers, but not 
differing eflentially from one another. It will be enough 
for us to compare the Calx Antimonii Nirrata of the Edin- 
burgh Difpenfatory with the Emetic Tartar of the fame. 
The former, as I judge, is nearly the fame with what is 
called James's Powder.* Which of thefe is beft fuited to 
the cure of fevers, as above explained, feems doubtful ; 
but it appears to me, that, although the former may have 
fome advantages from its flower operation, and may there- 
by feem to be more certainly fudorific and purgative, yet 
the uncertainty pf its dofe renders it inconvenient, has of- 
ten given occafion to the timid to be difappointed, and to 
the bold to do mifchief. On the other hand, the dofe of 
the Emetic Tartar can be cxatlly afccrtained ; and I think 

* The pulvis antjraonialis of the London Pharmacopoeia is intended as a. 
substitute for, or imitation of, James's powder. The dose of it is 7 or 8 grains. 
It IS by no means so sure in its operations as the emetic tartar ; yet it hai been 
aiuch extolled b/ sevwftl emineiU modern practitioners. 
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it may be exhibited in fuch a manner as to produce all the 
advaiuaj^es of the other. 

184.] Whichfoever of thefe preparations be employed, 
I judge the moft proper time for exhibiting them, to be 
the time of acceflions ; or a little before, when that can 
be certainly known. In continued fevers, the exacerba- 
tions are not always very obfervable; but there is reafon 
to think, that one commonly happens about noon, or foon 
after it, and another in the evening; and that thefe, there- 
fore, are the moft proper tirnes for exhibiting emetics. 

185.] With relpe6t to the manner of adminiftration, 
that of the Calx Nitrata is limple, as the whole of what is 
judged a proper dofe is given at once, and no more can 
properly be given till the time of the next acceiUon.* 

The adminiftration of the Emetic Tartar is different. 
It is to be given in fmall dofes, not fufficient to excite vo- 
miting; and thefe dofes, after fhort intervals, are to be 
repeated for feveral times, till licknefs, naufea, and fome, 
but not much, vomiting, come on. The difference of 
this adminiftration mull depend upon the dofe, and the 
length of the intervals at which it is given. If it be intend- 
ed liiat the medicine fhould certainly operate by ftool, the 
dofes are made Imall, and the intervals long. On the 
contrary, when vomiting is proper, or when much purg- 
ing ought to be avoided, and therefore fome vomiting 
muft be admitted, the dofes are made larger and the inter- 
vals ftiorter.t 

186.] With rcfpe6l to both kinds of preparations, the 
repetition is to be made' at the times of acceffion, but not 

• The dose is ten or twelve grains. This calx, however, is verv uncertain 
in its operations, sometimes acting with great violence, and sometimes scarce- 
ly producing any perceptible effects. 

f The dose of the Antimonium fartarisatum shov.ld never exceed thTce 
grains. The best method of giving it is, to dissolve three grains in six oun- 
ces of water ; and of this jni.\turc give two table spoonsful : if no vorniting 
ensues within twenty minutes, repeat the dose, and coutinue to give a table 
spoonful every ten minutes till the vomiting is excitedj which must be encou- 
raged by drinking plentifully of camomile tea, or a thin water gtuel. If the 
emetic tartar be intended for a sudorific, two table spoonsful of the following 
solution every two or three hours will perhaps be more proper than small 
doses of the other. 

R. Antimonii tartarisatl gr. ii. 
Aq. Cinnamon. simpU Bii* 
— . Font. Jvi. 
M. F. Julap, 
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very often : for if the firft exhibitions duly managed, Have- 
little effeft, it is feldora that the after exhibitions have 
much ; and it fometimes happens that the repeated vomit- 
ings, and especially repeated purges, do harm by weaken- 
ing the patient.. 

187.] The other fet of internal medicines, (152. sjwhich 
I fuppofe may be ufeful in taking off the fpafra of the ex- 
treme vcfrd's, are thofe named Antifpafmodic. How many 
of theie may be properly employed, I am uncertain; and 
their mode of operation is involved in great obfcurity. It 
is certain, however, that opium,, camphor, muflc, and per. 
haps fome others, have been employed in fevers with ad- 
vantage; but the eircum (lances in which they are efpeci*. 
ally proper and fafe, I find difficult to afcertain; and 
therefore cannot venture here to lay down any general doc- 
trine concerning them. 

188.] The external means (151.) fuited to take off the 
fpafm of the extreme veii'els, are Blistering and Warm 
Bathing. 

1S9.J What are the effects of BliH-ering, fo frequently- 
em.ploycd in fevers, is not yet agreed upon among phyfi- 
cians ; and many different opinions have been maintained 
on this fubjeci, drawn not only from rcafoning, but alfo 
from prefumed experience. I muft not, however, enter 
into controverfy ; but fhail deliver my own opinion in a, 
few words. , 

190.] I am perfuaded, that the fmall quantity of can- 
tharides abforbed from a bliitcring plaftcr, is not fufficient. 
to change the confiflence of the mafs of blood ; and there- 
fore that fuch a quantity can neither do good, by refolving 
phlogiflic lentor, ifitexifts; nor do harm, by increaiincr 
the diffolution of the blood arifing from a putrid tendency 
in it. I therefore neglect entirely the cffctts of cantharides. 
upon the fluids, 

191.] The inflammation produced by the application of 
cantharides to the fkin. affords a certain proof of their fli- 
mulant power ; but in many perfons, the effetls of that fti. 
mulus IS not confidcrable ; in many it is not communicat- 
ed to the whole fyftem ; and even when the effecl does 
take place in the whole fyflem, it feems to be taken off en- 
tirely, by the effufion and evacuation of ferum from the 
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Vliftcred part. I conclude, therefore, that neither much 
good is to be expetled, nor much harm to be apprehended, 
from the (limulant power of bhlteringj and the certainty 
of this conclufion is eftablifhed, by the great benefit arif- 
ing from the proper praBice of bHitering in inflatnmatory 
difeafes. 

192.] Much has been imputed to the evacuation occa- 
Honed by bliltering; but it is never fo confiderable as to 
ttffett the wliole fy{tcmj,and therefore can neither, by 
fudden depletion, relax the fanguifcrous vefTels, nor, by 
any revuliion, affett the general diiiribution of the fluids. 

193.] The evacuation, however, is fo confiderable as 
to affect the neighbouring veifcls; and the manifeft utility 
of bliftering near the part affected, in inflammatory dif- 
eafes, leads me to believe, that blifiering, by deriving to the 
fl'iin, and producing an eff ulion tliere, relaxes the fpafm 
of the deeper feated veffels. I apprehend it to be in this 
manner, that the tumour of a joint, from an effufion into 
the cellular texture under the fldn, takes off the rheumatic 
pain affcBing that joint. • ■ 

194. J Analagous to this, it may be held, that the good 
effects of bliftering in contirmed fevers, arife froi^ its re- 
laxing the fpafm of the extreme veflels, by a commtihica- 
tion of the bliftered part with the reft of the fkin ; and this 
is illufirated by the etfecl of bliftering in cholic and dyfen- 
tcry. 

195.] It appears to me, that bliftering may be employ- 
ed at any period of continued fevers ; but that it will be of 
moft advantage in the advanced ftate of fuch fevers, when 
the reatlion being weaker, all ambiguity from the ftimu- 
lant power of bliftering is removed, and when it may befl 
concur with other circumftances tending to a final folulion 
of the fpafm. 

196.J From the view of this matter given in (193. and 
194,) it will appear, that the part of the body to which 
blifters ought to be applied, is indifferent, excepting upon 
the fufpicion of topical affection, when the bliftering ought 
to be made as near as poffible to the part affefted. 

197. J Whether Sin APisMs, and other Rubefacien- 
TiA, attin a manner analagous to what we have fuppofed 
©f bliftering, maybe doubtful; but their effe6ts in rheu* 
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matifm, and other inflammatory difcafcs render It pro- 
bable. 

798.] The other external means of taking off the fpafm 
of the extreme vefTels, is Warm Bathing. This was fi-e- 
quently, and in various circumllances, employed by the 
ancients ; but till very lately has been neglected by modern 
phylicians. As the heat of the bath (limulates the extreme 
velfels, and, with the concurrence of moidure, alfo re- 
laxes them, it feems to be a fafe ftimulusy-and well fuited 
to take off the fp^fm afPeBing them. 

199.] It may be applied to the whole body by immer- 
fion; but this is, in many refpefts, inconvenient; and 
M'hethcr fome of the inconveniences of immcrfion might 
not be avoided by a vapour-bath, I have not learned from 
experience. I know, however, from much experience, 
that mofl of the purpofes of warm bathing can be obtained 
by a fomentation of the legs and feet, if properly admi- 
niftered, and continued for a due length of time, which 
ought not to be lefs than an hour. 

200.] The marks of the good effcfts of fueh fomentati- 
on, are. the patient's bearing it eafily, its relieving deliri- 
um, ana inducing deep. 

201.] Having now confidered the feveral means of fatif- 
fying -the firft general indication "in the cure of fevers, I 
proceed to the fecond(i26.) which is. To remove the cause^ 
07- obviate the effects of debility, 

202.] Molt of the fedative powers inducing debility, 
ceafe to acl foon after they have been hrll applied ; and, 
therefore, the removing them is not an objett of our pre- 
fent indication. There is only one which may be fuppo- 
fed to atl for a long time ; and that is, the contagion ap- 
plied : but we know nothing of the nature of contagion 
that can lead us to any meafures for removing or corred- 
ing it. We know only its effeQs as a fedative power indu- 
cing debility, or as a ferment inducing a tendency to pu- 
trefaftion in the fluids. The obviating the latter will be 
confidered under our third general indication, and the for- 
mer alone to be confidered here. 

203.] The debility induced in fevers by contagion, or 
other caufes, appears efpecially in the weaker energy of 
the brain ; but in what this coniifts^ or how it may be di- 
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reflly rcftored, we do not well know. As nature, however, 
does, fcemingly for this purpofe, excite the aftion of the 
heart and arteries, we afcribe the continuance of debility to 
the weaker reaction of the fanguiferous fyftem ; fo that the 
means to be employed for obviating debility, are immedi- 
ately directed to fupport and increafe the action of the heart 
and arteries; and the remedies ufed are Tonics or Sti- 
mulants, 

204.] In contagious difeafes, both from the eiFe6ls 
which appear, and from dilfedions, it is known that the 
tone of the heart and arteries is confiderably . diminiflied ; 
and that tonic remedies, therefore, are properly indicated, 

Thefe are to be confidered as of two kinds ; the firft be- 
ing the power of cold, the fecond that of tonic medicines. 

205. J The power of cold, as a tonic, I have mentioned 
abovt; (90.) and it is employed, in fevers, in two ways; 
either as the cold matter is thrown into the ftomach, or as 
it is applied to the furface of the body. 

206. J As it has been fhown above, that the tonic pow- 
er of cold can be communicated from any one part to eve- 
ry other part of the fyftem; fo it will readily be allowed, 
that the ftomach is a part as fit for this communication as 
any other; and that cold drink, taken into the ftomach, 
may, therefore, prove an ufeful tonic in fevers. 

207.] This the experience of all ages has confirmed; 
but, at the lame time, it has been frequently obferved, 
that, in certain circumftances, cold drink, taken into the 
ftomach, has proved very hurtful; and, therefore, that the 
ufe of cold drink in fevers requires fome limitations. 
What thefe limitations fhould be, and what are all the cir- 
cumftances which may forbid the ufe of cold drink, is dif- 
ficult to determine; but it feems clearly forbidden, in all 
cafes where a phlogiftic diathefis prevails in the fyftem, 
and more efpecially when there are topical afFeClions of aa 
inflammatory nature. 

208.] The other method of employing cold as a tonic, 
is, by applying it to the furface of the body. The appli- 
cation of cold air to the furface of the body, as a refrige- 
rant power fit to moderate the violence of rea6lion, I have 
fpoken of above; (133.) but probably it may alfo be con. 
lidered here as «i tonic, and ufeful in cafes of debility* 

V«L. I. M 
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209. J Not only cool air, but cold water alfo, may be 
applied to the furface of the body, as a refrigerant, and 
perhaps as a tonic. The ancients frequently applied it 
with advantage, to particular parts, as atonic; but it is a 
difcovery of modern times, that in the cafe of putrid fe- 
vers, attended \vith much debility, the body may be wafh- 
ed all over with cold water. 

2 10. J This was iiril praclifed at Breflaw in Silcfia, as ap- 
pears fix)m adiifertation, under the title oi ^Epidemiaver- 
■na qux Wratijlaviam^ anno 1737, afflixit^ to be found in 
the appendix to the Acta, Nat. Curios. Vol. X. And 
from other writers we find, that the pratlice haspafled in- 
to ibme of the neighbouring countries ; although in this 
ifland, fo far as I know, we have hitherto had no experi- 
ence of it. 

211,] The medicines which have been employed in fe- 
%Trs, as tonics, are various. If the Saccharum Saturni 
has been found ufeful, it is, probably, as a tonic, rather 
than as a refrigerant; and the Ens Veneris, or other pre- 
parations of iron which liave been em.ployed, can ad as 
tonics only. The preparations of copper, from their ef- 
•fcQis in epilcpfy, are prefumed to poflefs a tonic power; 
but, whether their ufe in fevers be founded upon their to- 
nic or their emetic powers, may be uncertain. The uie 
•of arfenic and of alum, in intermittent fevers, feems ma- 
.nifeftly to depend upon their tonic power. And, upon 
•the whole, there may occur cafes of continued fevers, 
which may be cured by tonics taken from the foflil king- 
dom ; but the ufe of thefe has been rare, as well as the ef- 
fefts uncertain; and phyficians have employed, mors 
-commonly, the vegetable tonics. 

2 1 2- ] A great variety of thefe has been employed iw the 
•cure of intermittent fevers; but how many of them may be 
•employed in continued fevers, or in what circumftances 
of thefe fevers, is not well afcertained; and I fhall now 
only confider the queflion with refpetl to the mod celebrat- 
ed of thefe tonics, the Per-uvian Bark.* 

* Wtien Of how the inhabitants of Peru first discovered the febrifuge pow- 
ers of this bark is involved in fable and uncertainty. They appear, however, 
•to- have long known its virtue, although we have no proofs of rh«ir revealing 
it to the Europcaiii, before the laiddle of the last ceiiiurj-. The Spaniards 
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213.] This bark has been commonly confidcred as a 
^ecihc, or as a remedy of which the operation was net 
wnderRood. But it is certainly allowable to inquire into 
this matter; and I apprehend it may be explained.. 

214.] To this purpofe it is to be remarked, that as, in 
many cafes, the elieCts of the bark are perceived fo on af- 
ter its being taken into the ftcmach, and before it can pof^ 
fibly be conveyed lo the mafs of blood, we may conclude, 
that its effeftsdo not ^rife from its operating on the fluids; 
and muft, therefore, depend upon its operating on the 
nerves of the ftomach, and being diereby communicated 
to the reft of the nervous fyftem. This operation fecms 
to be a tonic power, the bark being a remedy in many 
cafes of debility, particularly in gangrene; and, as the re- 
currence of the paroxyfms of intermittent fevers depends 
upon a recurrence of atony, (35. and 36,} fo probably the 
bark, by it tonic power, prevents the recurrence of thefe 
paroxyfms; and this is greatly confirmed by obfcrving, 
that many other tonic medicines anfwer the fame purpofe. 

call the tree which firouiices ir Palo de Cahntnras, or fever tree. Linne calls 
it Cinchoixa ojjiclnaiis, in memory of the Countess of Cinchon, the Spanish 
viceroy's lady in Peru, who was the first European tliat had been cared by it. 
It was first brought into I.ial) b)- a Jesuit about the year 1649, and distributed 
through Europe by the 'fathers of that order; hence the names Cortex and 
Pitlvis yestiiticui, Fithis Fotn.m. By GardinaJf/e. Lv.^^o's influence a cargo of 
it was i)rocured and brougl^t to 1' onie. soon after; whence it received the 
name of Pu!vts Cartunalls de Lvgo. 

As this bark is a medicine of (?on';t<!!erabIe importance, it nay not be im- 
proper to join a short description of the external qualities of the best sort. It 
is in concave pieces, scarcely ever exceeding the fourth part of a cylinder cut 
longitudinally. It breaks short, and when brol.en e\idently appears to ba 
composed of three diijtinct and senarate coats, viz. one outer iliin coat, tha< 
is somewhat rugged, often covered with moss of different kinds, and is of a 
reddish brown color like cinnamon. The middle coat is considerably thicker, 
of a closer texture and deeper color than tlie frst, and is less brittle but more 
resinous than any other part. The third or inneiniost coat is woody and fi- 
brous, and «f a iji-ightish red, at least considera-l)ly brighter than either of tile 
ethers. From this description of.the bark, great caae must be taken in po^v:- 
dering it, not to leave much gross powder, but to pass the whole of it through 
tha sieve, because ths most resinous, and consequently the most clfectuJ, 
part of tJie bark is the longest and most difUculr to powder. 

With respect to ^he two kinds of bark so much talked of andnoticed a few 
years ago, it may be proner to observe, that they seem to be the production of 
the same tree. The Spaniards aKvays selec'ed such ]5feces as those above de- 
scribed out of the original paclcages, and rejected the thin, pale, and quilled 
sort, which the English preferred. It is certain that both the red, pale, quil- 
led, and a variety of gradation between them, all occur in the sanYfe chest as 
J'rrigiiially intported ; and it is extremely improbable, that the'bark of dift'erent 
kinds of trees should be packed together. I3e this matter h.owever as it may, 
experience giv^s the preference to-what is called the red barkj and this sort 
ought surely to be used. 
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215.] If the operation of the bark may be thus explain- 
ed, from its polleffing a tonic power, it is eafy to perceive, 
why it is improper wiien a phlogiftic diatheiis prevails ; 
and, from the fame view, we can afcertain in what cafes 
of continued fever it may be admitted. Thefe are either 
after confiderable remilfions have appeared, v^hen it may 
be employed to prevent the return of exacerbations, on the 
fame footing that it is ufed in intermittent fevers, or in the 
advanced ftate of fevers, when all fufpicion of an inflam- 
matory ftate is removed, and a general debility prevaik 
in the fyflem ; and its being then employed is fufhcieutly 
agreeable to the prefent prattice. 

216.] With refpea to the ufe of the bark, it is proper 
to add, that good effeBs are to be expeBed from it, almofi 
only when given in fubftance and in large quantity.* 

217.] Another fet of medicjj»cs to be employed for ob- 
viating debility and its effe8s, are the diretl: llimulants 
(203.) Thefe, in fome meafure, increafe the tone of the 
moving fibres; but they are different from the tonics, as 
more directly exciting and increafing the aBion of the 
"heart and arteries. This mode of their operation renders 
the ufe of them ambiguous; and when an inflammatory 
diathefis is prefent, as fo often happens in the beginning 
of fevers, the effeBs of thefe ftimulantsmay be very hurt- 
ful; but it (till remains probable, that, in the advanced 
ftate of fevers, when debility prevails, they may be ufeful. 

218.] What are the flimulants that may be raoft pro- 
perly employed, I am uncertain, as the ufe of them in 
this age has been rare; but I am difpofed to believe that, 
of all kinds, wine is the beft. 

219.] Wine has the advantage of being grateful to the 
palate and ftomach, and of having its ftimulant parts fb 
much diluted, that it can be conveniently given in fmall 
dofes; fo that it may be employed with fufhcient caution; 
but it is of little fervice, unlefs taken pretty largely. t 

• The doses of the bark can only be determined from the state of the pati- 
ent's stomach and the violence of the d'isease : It is usual to give a drachm 
of the powder at a dose, and repeat it every two or three hours, according to 
the exigency of the case, or the state of the patient's bowels. It frequently 
passes off by stool when given too liberally ; this inconvenience is obviated 
by giving a few drops, 8 or 12 of laudanum, with each dose. 

t Wine is a valuable cordial, and is much superior to most other stimulants ; 
it raises the pulse, supports the vis vitae, promotes diaphoresis, and resists 
putrefaction. With respect to the medical cliffereMes of w ines, it maj' suf- 
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220.] It may be fuppofc^i, and on good grounds, that 
vine has an operation analogous to that of opium, and 
fome other narcotic medicines. It may indeed be faid, 
that we can diftinclly mark its ftimulant power only, 
which renders its effects in die phrenitic delirium manifeltly 
hurtful, and, in the mild delirium, depending on debility, 
as remarkably ufeful. But in all this the analogy with 
opium is ftill obvious; and it is probable, that both wine 
and opium are more ufeful by their fedative and antifpaf- 
modic, than by their ftniiulant pawers. 

22 1.] Thefe are the means of anfwering our fecond gCf 
neral indication ; (126. 2.) and I now proceed to the third, 
which is, To obviate or to correct the tendency ofthejlmds 
to putrefaction. 

222. j This may be done, 

1 . By avoiding any new application of putrid or pu- 
trefcent matter. 

2. By evacuating the putrid or putrefcent matter alrea- 
dy prefent in the body. 

3. By correcting the putrid or putrefcent matter remain- 
ing in the body. 

4. By fupporting the tone of the veffels, and thereby re- 
filling further putrefaftion, or obviating its efftds. 

223.] The further application of putrid or putrefcent 
matter may be avoided, 

1. By removing the patient from places filled with cor- 
rupted air. 

2. By correcting the air from which he cannot be re- 
moved. 

3. Ey preventing the accumulation of the patient's own 
effluvia, by a conflant ventilation, and by a frequent change 
of bed-clothes and body linen. 

4. By the careful and fpeedy removal of all excremen- 
tal matters from the patient's chamber. 

5. ]^y avoiding animal food or correcting it. 

224.] The putrid or putrefcent matter, already prefent 
in the body, may be evacuated partly by evacuating fre- 

fice to observe that the effects of full bodied wines are mope lasting than those 
of the thinner. Red wines are subastringent, and consequent ly possess a to- 
nic virtue, and are hence more proper in fevers of all kinds where wine is at 
all admissible, than white wines are. All sweet wines are nutritive and in 
general more stimulating than Others ; but they heat muci; and arc apt to tura 
som- on the stomach. 
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(jiicntly tiie contents of tlic intcRincs,* and more cfFe'^nal^ 
\y ftill, by fupporting the excretions of pcrfpiration and 
urine, by the plentiful ufe o-f diluents. t 

225.] The putrid or putrcfcent matter, remaining in the 
body, may be rendered more mild and innocent by the ufe' 
of diluents ; or may be corrected by the ufe of antiieptics. 
Thefe laft are of many and various kinds ; but w hieh of 
them are conveniently applicable, or more particularly fuit- 
ed to the cafe of fevers, is not well afcertained. Thofe 
moft certaitily applicable and ufcfur, are, acefcent aliments, 
acids J of all kinds, neutral falts j| and fixed air.^ 

* The evacniants to be used in these cases are, the mUder purges, siich as 
manna, &c. Rhubarb and senna may also be used ; hut \vc must avoid the 
drastic purges, such as jalap, scammony, aloes, and similar resinous purges. 
Calomel has been found very useful in thcie cases : It may be given to the 
quantity of 8 or 10 grains, and 3 ounces of the infusuin senn^e,, with half an 
ounce of Glauber's salt may be given, about 10 or 12 hours after it, to accele- 
rate its operation. 

f The diluents necessary in these cases must all be mixt with, a little port 
wine or claret. Warm port wine and water is the best dijuent. 

I Whether all kinds of acids are to be used as aiitiseptlcs is somewhat 
doubtful. The mineral acids, especially the vitriclic, have been much reconv 
mended ; but the vegetable acids seerfis much more clTicacious. As their 
mildness allows us to g-fve them in very large quomtities, and as they more 
easily enter into a union with the animal fluids than the fossile acids do, they 
s^ein more sui.able antiseptics i-n these cases. Whether there is any diS'er- 
cnce between the native vegetable acids and vinegar, with respect to their 
antiseptic qu-Jities, was formerly much disputed hy practitioners. Phys^ 
clans, however, have new settled this question ; and arc gener:Jly of opinion, 
that in cases of putrescence ari'sitigfrom fevers, the fermented acid is most pro- 
per ; but in cases of putrescence without fever, they prefer the native acidjuice3, 

II The antiseptic power of the different neutral salts is extremely various. 
According to the reasoning in the foregoing not?, those consisting of a vege- 
table acid base ought to be preferred ; and indeed experience confirms tlie 
opinion. The Spiritus Mindereri would perhaps be useful, if it could be pre- 
vented from passing two hastily offby sweat and urine. In dbses of a drachm 
every two hours, it is less subject to promote sweat and urine, than when ^j. 
ven in the usual dose of half an ounce. Lemon juice, .saturated with volatile 
alkali, has often been successfully used in these cases ; especially v/hen they 
arc taken either inths act o£ t-fiervescence^ or separately, the one immediate- 
ly after the other. 

fj Tiie antiseptic qualities of fixed air are much doubted by several eminem 
physicians. The giving it is frequently very difficult, and sometimes even 
impossible. The author might have added several o:her antiseptics to the 
short list he has given : What he has mentioned, ho".'ever, are such as are 
generally used, or approved of by practitioners. Camphor is a considerable 
antiseptic, but it is of too heating a quality to be given in such quantities as, 
seem necessary. The common dose of it is from i to 10 grains, and it is best 
exhibited in the form of a bolus ; in which form it may also be joined wiiH 
some other antiseptic, as 

R. Camphor, gr. vi'ii. 

Spt. Vlnl. guit. X. 

Pulv. Rad. ContrayeiY. 31i. 

Syr. Simpl. q. »» 

II. f. bol. 
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C26.] Tho progrcfs of piurcfaftion may be confide ra- 
bly retarded, and its effects obviated, by fupporting the 
tone of the veilels ; and this may be done by tonic reme- 
dies ; the chief of which arc, Cold, and Peruvian Bark, 
both fufficiently treated of above, (205. ft seq.) 

227.] I have now Hnifhedthe conlideration of the three 
general indications to be formed in the cure of continued 
fevers; and have mentioned moil of the remedies which 
have been, upon any occafion, employed in thi.i buhnefs. 
It was neccffary, in the firll place, to conlider thefe indi- 
cations and remedies feparately, and to explain the ope- 
ration of the latter more generally ; but from what has 
been now delivered, compared with wliat was faid above, 
^ concerning the difference of fevers, and the fignification 
'evcic:^ (ym.ptoms hi forming the prognoftic, I qx- 
pccr. It will not be difficult to allign the indication, and to 
felect and combine the feveral remedies mentioned, fo as 
to adapt them to the feveral fpccies and circumftances of 
continued fevers. 

I think it may be ufeful for ipy Readers to have the whole 
of" the cure of Co n t i n u e d Fevers brought under one 
View, a$ in the following Table. 

31n t&e €\m of Continueti Jfeuei^, 

THE INDICATIONS ARE, 
I. To moderate the violence of rcactioiu 

"Which may be done by, 

1. Diminishing the action of the heart and arteries, by 
A. Avoiding or moderating those irritations which are almost conx 
stantly applied to the body ; as, 

a. The impressions made upon our senses, particularly"} 
«. Increased heat, whether arising from 

««. External heat, or, 

jS^. The accumulation of the heat of thsbody* 

b. The exercise of the body, 

c. Tiie exercise of the mind, 

d. The taking in. of, aliment, 

e. Particular irritations arising from 
a. The sense of thirst, 

This dose maybe repeated ever/ 6 hours, or ofiener, ei^eclally if the pulseba 
low or we ilk. lu using Camphor the practitioner ou;.];ht to remember that 
this medicine, when given in large quantities, frcqucirdv occasions delirium. 
Peculiar attention must therefore be paid to thit svaipiora, iind the doses of 
«;iniphor regulated with cautiou. 
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p. Crudities, or corrupted humors in the stoltiacTi, 
y. The preternatural retention of faeces. 
i. A general acrimony of the fluids. 

B. Employing certain sedative powers ; as, 

a. Cold, 

b. Refrigerants ; the chief of whiih are, 
a. Acids of all kinds, 
(S. Neutral salts, 
y. Metallic salts. 

C. Diminishing the tension and tone of the avtenal system, by 

a. Blood-letting, 

b. Purging. 
2. Taking off the spasm of the extreme vessels, by 

A. Internal means ; which are, 

a. Those remedies which determine to the surface, as, 
«. Diluents, 
^. Neutral salts, 
y. Sudorifics, 
o. Emetics. ^ 

b. Those remedies narfted antispasmodics» 

B. External means ; as, 

a. Blistering, 

b. Warm bathing, 

IT To remove the causts, or obviate the effects, of dehilit 
by 

1. Supporting and increasing the action of the heart and arteries, by 
A. Tonics, as, 

a. Cold, 

b. Tonic medicines, -vhich are either, 
a. Eossile, as, 

ace,. Saccharum saturni, See. or, 
|S. Vegetable, as, 
««. Peruvian Bark. 
B. Stimulants, as, 

a. Aromatics, 8cc. 

b. Wine. 

III. To obviate or correct the tendency ofthejluids to putrC' 
faction, by 

1. Avoiding the application of putrid or putrescent matter, by 

A. Removing the patient from places filled with corrupted air. 

B. Correcting the air from which 1* cannot be removed. 

C. Avoiding the accumulation of the patient's own effluvia, by 

a. A constant ventilation, 

b. Frequently changing the bed-clothes and body-linen. 

D. Removing carefully and speedily all excremental matters. 

E. Avoiding animal food, or correcting it. 

2. Evacuating the putrid or putrescent matter already present in 

the body, by, 
A. Evacuating frec^uently the intestines. 
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B. Supporting the excretions of perspiration and urine, by 

a. ■Ulluents, 

b. Neutral salts. 

5. eorrectiiig- the putrid or putrescent matter remaining in the bo- 
dy, by 

A. Diluents^ 

B. Antiseptics, 

C. Fixed air. 

4. Resisting farther putrefaction, or obviating its effects, by 
Supporting- the tone of the vessels, by 
Tonic remedies. 



Sect. II. 

Of the Cure of Intennittcnt Fevers. 
228.] IT Itill remains to confider the cure of intermit- 
teiu fevers : and with 'refpecl to thefe, we form alfo three 
gcjxral indicii.iions- • ^ 

1. In the time of hitermission^ to prevent the recurrence 
of paroxysms. 

2. hi the time of paroxysms., to conduct these so as to oh^ 
a final solution of the disease. 

'_3- ^0 take off certain circumstances which might prevent 
tfWfulfilling of the two fr St indications. 

229.] The firft indication may be anfwered in two ways : 

1 . By increafing the adion of the heart and arteries foms 
time before the period of acceffion, and fupporting that in- 
creafed aftion till the period of the acceffion be over, fo 
as thereby to prevent the recurrence of the atony and fpafin 
of the extreme veffels which give occahon to the recurrence 
of paroxylms. 

2. Without increafing the aftion of the heart and arte- 
ries, the recurrence of paroxyfms may be prevented, by 
fupporting the tone of the veilels and thereby preventing 
atony, and the confequent fpafm. 

230.J For the purpole mendoned in 229. 1. the atlion 
of the heart and arteries may be increafed, 

1. By various ftimulant remedies, internally given, or 
externally applied, and that without exciting fwcat. 

2. By the fame remedies, or others fo managed as to 
excite fwcating, and to fupport that fweating till the period 
of acceffion be for fome time pad. 

3. By naufeating doles of emetics. riv$n about an hour 
V«i. I. N 
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"before the time of accefiion, fhcreby fuppovtiiig and in- 
creafiiig the tone and attion of the extreme veffels. 

231. J The tone of the extreme veflels may be fupport- 
€d without increafing the aflion of the heart and arteries 
(229, 2.) by various tonic medicines ; as, 



1. Aftringents alone. 



2. Bitters alone, 

3. Afhingcnts and bitters conjoined. 

4. Aftringents and aroma tics conjoined, 
5^- Certain metallic tonics. 

6. Opiates. 
'Laflly, an imprelTion of horror, 

A good deal of exercife, and as full a diet as the con- 
<3itionof the patient's appetite and digeftion may allow of^ 
will be proper during the time of intermiffion, and may 
confidered as bclondno; to this head. 

232. J Of all the tonic remedies mentioned (231.) the 
moft celebrated, and perhaps the moft certainly cffeftual, 
is the Peruvian bark, the tonic power of which we have en- 
deavored to dcmonftrate above (214.) and have at the fame 
time explained its ufe in continued fevers. 

The fame obfervation as made in 216. is efpecially pro- 
per in the cafe of intcrmittents : and further, with rcfpe6l 
to thefe,the followingobfervationsorrulesare offered here. 

1. That the bark may be employed with fafety at any 
period of intermittent fevers, providing that, at the fame 
time, there be neither a phlogiftic diathefrs prevailing in 
the fyftem, nor any confiderable or fixed c> ngeftion pre- 
fent in the abdominal vifcera* 

2. The proper time for exhibiting the bark in imermit- 
tent fevers, is during the time of. intermiffion ; and where 
intermiffions are to be expefiled, it is to be abftained from 
in the time of paroxyfms. 

3. In remittents, though no entire apyrexia occurs, the 
bark may be given during the remiffions ; and it Ihould 
be given even though the remiflTion fliould be inconfidera- 
ble, if, from the known nature of ihe epidemic, intermifn- 
ons or confiderable remiifions, are not to be foon expeft- 
ed, and that great daipger is apprehended from repeated 
exacerbations. 

4. In the cafe of ^uine intermittcntSj ^vhile a due 
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q:\iantuy of bark Is to be employed, tne exiiibidon of it 
ought to be brought as near to the time of accefTion as the 
eondilion of the patient's ftomach will allow. 

5. In general, in all cafes of intermittents, it is not fiiffi- 
cient that the recurrence of paroxyfms be flopped for 
once by the ufe of the bark j a relapfe is commonly to be 
expehtxL'd, and fhouid be prevented by the exhibition of 
the bark, repeated at proper intervals.* 

* The qnantityof bark to be given in the intermission must be as great a.s 
the stomach can possibly bear. It is very conimon to give 2 ounces'during- 
the intermission, in doses of half a drachm or two sernpies every hour, espe- 
cially in quartans. But it has been fouad more successful in its operations, 
when we begin with small doses, viz. ^i. in the commencement of the inter- 
missions, and increase the doses to 51. towards the end of it. The bark some- 
times sits better on the stomach by adding to it about an eighth or a fourth of 
its weight of some aromatic antiseptic. Virginian snake root answers this 
intention very well. An ounce of red bark and 2 drachms of snake root taken 
duving the intermission of a tertian, if the stomach can bear it, or if no diar- 
rhea comes on, generally prevents the ne.xt paro.xysm. IiTcase of diarrlicea 
being produced by bark, ten or twelve drops of laudanum arc tobegiventhixe 
Or four times with each dose of the bark. The substances generally jo^iied 
with the bark in prescription, seem calculated either to promote its eff:cacy"^or 
reduce it to the intended form, without having regard to the agrecableness 
lefthe composition. This, however, is a point of great consequence, as the 
taste of the bark, and the large quantity of it necessary for the cure, maJ<e thz 
patient fre<jiiently loath it before its use ought to be discontinued. When made 
into an electuary or bolus with syrups, it sticks about the mouth or fauces ; 
whence its taste remains a long while ; but, when made into an electuary with 
mucilages, it passes down freely, scarcely leaving any taste behind it. The 
taste of the bark is very eift-ctually concealed by liquorice root in a decoction 
or by the extract in an electuary. The extract of logwood p.lso conceals the 
taste of the bark, and an electuary made with it, and a sufficient quantity cf 
mucilage, is a very elegant form. Decoctions, infusions, and tincture of the 
bark are much less efficacious than the substance The e.vtract and the resin 
are seldom employed in the cure of intermittents, except when other fqrms 
will not sit on the stomach. The formula in the lajjt London Pharmacopeia 
is the best, being a compOl^t1d of both the extract and resin ; for the wp.rery 
extract is strong in bitterness, but weak inastringency.and the resin is strong 
in astriiigeiicy, but weak in bitterness, and bo^^h qualities are necessary for 
curing intermittents. About 10 or 12 grains of the extract are equivalent to 
half a drachm of powder. Whatt a pai-cxysm has been stopped by the bark, 
it is by no means safe to abandon the use of this medicine altogether, as a* 
relapse is alwa.yG to be apprehended. The doses are gradually to be diminish- 
ed, and the intervals be- ween the times of giving them are to be increased: 
After tertians, w€ may diminish the quantity daily one half, till we arrive s.t 
3 drachms ; and these 2 drachms ought to be <ioi\tinued in do3es of 2 scruples 
2 a day for eight days ;. after v.-hich period, 2 scruples ought to be given night 
and morning for a week longer ; after quartans, when the dose is reduced 
to 2 drachms a day, it will be prud-i'nt to continite giv'ing this quantity daily 
for a fortnight, and. half a drachm night and morning for a fortnight loitger. 
In oi-der the more eflectually to prevent a relapse, great attention must i>e 
paid to diet and regimen. Pa'ient's are gcutrajly extremely voracious after 
the cure of intermittents ; and'indeed they reqcire considerable nutrition -to 
supply the waste occasioned by the fever. Small quantities of food are to be 
taken at once and to be often repeated ; and the most niv»ritive, and at the 
same tiiae, €»8il/ cligestabie fgod, must be chosciij x*. bioths with barley aa-j. 
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233.] Our fccond general indication for condi:61ir.g tl'fe 
paroxyfms of intermittent fevers, fo as to obtain a final i'o- 
lution of the difeafe, may be anfvvercd, 

1. By exhibiting emetics during the time of the cold 
flage, or at the beginning of the hot. 

2. By opiates given during the time of the hot ftage.* 
234.], The circumflances which may efpecially prevent 

the fulhlling of thofe two indications, and therefore give 
occaiLtjn to our third, are a phlogiilic diathefls prevailing 
in the fylkm, and congeftions fixed in the abdominal vjf- 
cera. The fii-fl mull be removed by blood-letting and the 
antiphlogiftic regimen; the fecoiidby vomiting and purging. 
Where thefe meafures are not immediately eifeduaj, I 
hold it fafer to attempt the cure of the difcafe by the means 
pointed out ii-i general in 229. rather than by thofe in ar< 
tide fecond of the fame paragraph. 

BOO K II. 

Gf Injlammatzons, or Phlegmasice. 



CHAP. I. 

£Df 3[ni!animat!on in genetaL 

Sect. I. 
Of the Phenomena of Injlammation. 

235 •] VV HEN any part upon the furface of the body 
is alfeflcd with unufual redncfs, heat, pain and tumour, we 
name the difeafe an Inflammation or Phlcgmafia. Thefe 

white flesh meat, roast lamb, veal, chickens, new laid ep^g«, broiled fresh fish, 
ti.c. Acrul, acescent, and ii'ritaring aliments, and acids are to be carefully 
avoided. The drink ought to be in moderate quantity-, but rich and strong ; 
as mild ale, Port wine and water. With respect to the regimen proper for 
convalescents from intermittents, it inay suffice to observe, that sleep may be 
indulged in. Exercise without fa'iguc is of great use, either bv walking', by 
riding on horseback, or in a carriage, according to the strength of the pati- 
ent. But above all, cold must be carefully avoided ; for nothing more effec- 
tually produces a relapse than an imprudent exposure to cold damp air, or a 
neglect in keeping the body properlv clothed. The practice of giving purges 
after the cure of intermittents is highly Wameable, and is frequently the cause 
of a relap?e. Should costiv^ness be troublesome, it may be removed by very 
mild emollient glysters. 

* This practice of giving vomits in the end of the cold stage and an opiate 
cfter thcir Qp;;ration, is eld. It is mentioned by Sydenliam, Booerhaave, Van 
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fymptoms of infiarnmation are never conHderablc, vithout 
the whole fyftem being, at the lame time, affected with py- 
rexia. 

236.] As the external, fo like\vife the internal parts' 
may be affected with inflammation; and we judge them to 
be To, when, together with pyrexia, there is a fixed pain 
in any internal part, attended with lome interruption in the 
cxercife of its functions. 

237.] We judge of the prefence of infiarnmation alfo 
from liie ftate of the blood drawn out of the vciiks. When 
the blood, after cooling and concreting, Ihows a portion 
of the gluten feparated from the reft of the mafs, and lying 
on the fur face of the crad'amentum; as fuch leparatioii 
happens in all cafes of more evident phlegmaha; fo, in 
ambiguous cafes, we, from this appearance, joined with 
other fymptoms, infer the prefence of inflammation. vt 
the fame time, it muft be obferved, that as fcveral cir- 
cumftances in blood-letdng, may prevent this feparation 
of gluten from taking place in blood otherwife diipofed to 
it; lb, from the abfence of fuch appearance, wc cannot 
always conclude againft the prefence of inflammation. 

238. J I cannot eafily give any other general hiitory of 
the phenomena of inflammation than what is contained in 
the three preceding paragraphs; and the variations which 
may take place in its circumfl:ances, will occur to be more 
properly taken notice of under the feveral heads of the 
particular genera and fpecies to be hereafter m.entioned. 
I proceed, therefore, to inquire into tiie proximate caufe 
of inflammadon in general. 

Sect. II. 

Of the Proximate Cause of Inflammation. 
239.] The phcHomena of inflammation (235.} all con- 
cur HI fliowing, that there is an iricreafed mipetus of the 
blood in the vefl'els of the partafteBed; and as, at the fame 
time, the aftion of the heart is not always evidently iii- 
creafcd, there is reafon to pre fume, that the increafed im- 

Swicton, and most practical writers. It must not, bov.'ever, be indiscrimi- 
nately used. It i:-. seldom attended with any salutary effect, except in vernal 
jiitermittents, and in the earlier period of the disease ; and it is constantly- 
attended with disadvantage when the disease has been of long continuance. 
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pet'js of the blood in the particular part is owing efpcciair^r 
to the increafed acUon ofthe vciTels of that partitfclf. 

240.] The caufc of this increafed aftion in the vefTcls 
of a particular part is, therefore, what we are to coniider 
as the proximate caufe of inflammation. 

In many cafes, we can m^iniieRly perceive, that inflam- 
mation arifes from the application of fthmilant lubitances 
to the part. When the application of fuch llimulants, 
therefore, is evident, we feek for no other caufe of inflam- 
mation; but as, in many caies, fuch application is nei- 
ther evident, nor, widi any probability, to be fuppofed, 
we muft, in fuch cafes, feek for fome other caufe of die 
increafed impetus of the blood in the veflels ofthe part. 

241.] Many phyficians have fuppoled^ that an obftruc- 
tion ofthe extreme veiTets, any how produced, may prove 
a caufe of inflammation ; and particularly, that this may 
arife from an obllruclion formed by a matter flopping up 
thele veflels.. But many difficulties attend this doftrine.* 

1. The opinion feems chiefly to have arifen from the 
appearance ofthe blood defcribed in (2.37.) when the fepa- 
rated gluten was confidered as a preternatural and morbid- 
matter; but we now know very certainly, that this gluten 
is conllantly a conftituent part of the human blood; and 
that it is "only a peculiar fcparation ofthe parts ofthe blood 
that happens in confcquence of inflammation and i'ome 
other circumffancf s, which gives occalion to the appear- 
ance that was falP^ly confidered as'a mark of a morbid 
lentor in the blood. 

2. There are no experiments directly in proof of a pre- 
ternatural lentor prevailin'^ in the mafs of blood; nor is 
there any evidence of certain parts of the blood occafion- 
ally acquiring a greater denlity and force of cohefion than 
ordinar)'; neither is there any proof ofthe denfer or more 
coherent parts being prefent in the mafs of blood, in fuch 
greater proportion than ufual, as to occaiion ^ dangerous 
fpiffitude. The experiments of Dr. Browne Langjifli on 
this fubjeO: afford no conclufion, having been made on 
certain parts of the blood feparated from the refl, without 

* This is the Boerhaavian doctrine which the authoi; here refuies, manv 
cbjections might be made against several parts of this refmation; but to ex- 
amine it minutely, is foreign to my purpose, and v.-ould require more rocoi 
than the imrrow limits of these notes c«iu possibly allow. 
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attending to the circumftanccs of blood-letting, which very- 
much alter the Hate of the feparation and concretion of 
the blood drawn out of the veins. 

3. The fuppolition of a preternatural lentor or vifcidity 
of die blood, is not well founded ; for it is probable, that 
nature has fpecially provided againft a ftate of the fluids, fo 
incompatible with theexercife of the moft important func- 
tions of the animal economy. While motion continues to 
prevent any feparation of parts, and heat continues to pre- 
serve the fluidity of the mo«e vifcid, there fcems to be al- 
ways fo large a pi'oportion of water prefent as to give a 
fufficient fTiudity to the whole. I muft own that this is 
not abfolutely conclufive; but I flill repeat it, as giving 
a probability to the general argument. 

4. In the particular cafe of inflammation, there are fc- 
veral circumdianccs which render itprobable that the blood 
is then more fluid than ufual. 

5. I prefume that no fuch general lentor, as Boerhaave 
and his difciples have fuppofed, does ever take place; be- 
caufe if it did, it muft fhow more confiderable effefts than 
commonly appear. 

6. Befides the fuppofition of an obftru6ling lentor, phy- 
ficians have fuppofed, that an obftrufclion may be formed 
by an impermeable matter of another kind, and that fuch 
anobftruftionmay alfobe the caufe of inflammation. This 
fuppofition is what is well known in the fchools under the 
tide of an error /oci ; but it is an opinion that I cannot 
find to be at all probable : for the motion of the blood in 
the extreme veffels is fo weak and flow, as readily to admit 
a retrograde courfe of it; and therefore, if a particle of 
blood fhould happen to enter a vcffbl whofe branches will 
not allow of its paiiage, it will be moved backwards, till it 
meet with a velTel fit for tranfmitting it ; and the frequent 
ramificauons and anaftomofes of the extreme arteries arc 
very favourable to tliis. I muft own indeed, that this ar- 
gument is not abfolutely conclufive ; becaufe I allow it 
to bs pretty certain that an error loci, does adually upon 
occafion happen ; but for, the reafons I have given, it is 
probable tliac it feldom happens, and is therefore rarely the 
csufe of inHaramation ; or if it bcj that it is not merely by 
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the ob{lru6lron that it produces ; as, among other reafons, 
I conclude particularly from the. following argument. 

7. Though an obllruBion fhould be fuppofed to take 
place, it will not be fufficient for producing the cfFecis, and 
exhibiting the phenomena, that appear in inflammation. The 
theory that has been commonly employed on thi&occafion 
is by no means fatisfying ; and, in facl, it appears^, from 
many obfervations and experiments, that conliderable ob- 
flru^Uons may be formed, and may fubfift, without produc- 
ing the fymptoms of indanim^ion. 

242,] ObllruClion, therefore, from a matter flopping 
up the vefl'els, Gaub. Pathol. 249. 1. is not to be confi- 
deredasthe primary caufe of inllammation ; but at the fame 
time, it is fufficiently probable, that fome degree of ob- 
ftrutlion docs take place in every cafe of inflammation. 
The diftenfion, pain, rednefs and tumour, attending inflame 
mation, are to be explained only by fuppoling, that the ex- 
tremities of the arteries do not readily tranfmit the unufu- 
al quantity of blood impelled into them by the increafed 
aclion in the courfe of thefe veffels. Such an obflrutlion 
may be fuppofed to happen in every cafe of an increafed 
impetus of the blood ; but it is probable, that in the cafe 
of infiammation, there is alfo a preternatural refiflance to 
the free paffage of the fluids. 

243. J From the doflrine of fever, we are led to believe, 
that an increafed action of the heart and arteries is not 
fupparted for any length of time 'by any other means than 
a fpafm affeding the extreme vcfTcls; and that the fpafm 
takes place in infiammation feems likely, becaufe that eve- 
ry confiderable inflammation is introduced by a cold ftage, 
and is accompanied with that and other circumftances 'of 
pyrexia. It feems alfo probable, that fomething analo- 
gous to this occurs even in the cafe of thofe inflammations 
which appear lefs confiderable, and to be purely topical. 

244.] From all this, the nature of inflammation may in 
many cafes be explained in the following manner. Some 
caufes of inequality in the diflribution of the blood may 
throw an unufual quantity of it upon particular vcflcls, to 
which it muflnecelfarily prove a flimulus. But, further, 
it is probable, that, to relieve the congeffion, the vis vie- 
dicatrix naturo^ increafes ftill more the allien of thefe vef- 
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fcls; and which, as in all other febrile difeafes, it elFeas 
by the formation of a fpafm on their extremities. 

245.] A fpafm of the extreme arteries, fupporting an 
increafed aftion in the courfe of them, may therefore be 
confidered as the proximate caufe of inflammation; at leaft, 
in all cafes not ari ling from dire6l ftimuli applied; and 
even in this cafe the itimuli may be fuppofed to produce 
a fpafm of the extreme veffels. 

246.] That, in inflammation, there is the concurrence 
of a conftri6tion of the ex§eme veffels, with an increafed 
adion in the other parts of them, feems probable, from the 
confideration of Rheiimatifm. This is a fpecies of inflam- 
mation which is often manifcftly produced, either by cold 
applied to over diftendcd veffels, or by caufes of 'an in- 
creafed impetus, and over diftention in veffels previoufly 
conltricled. Hence the difeafe efpecially appears at fea- 
fons liable to frequent and confiderable viciffitudes of heat 
and cold. 

To this we may add, that the parts of the body mofl 
frequently affeaed with inflammation, are thofe expofed, 
both to over diftention, from a change in the diftribution 
of the fluids, and, at the fame time, to the im.mediate ac- 
tion of cold. Hence, quinfies, and pneumonic inflamma- 
tions, are more frequent than any others. 
^ 247.] That a fpafm of the extreme veffels takes place 
111 inflammation, is to be further prefumed from what is at 
the fame time the flate of the whole arterial fyftem. In 
every confiderable inflammation, though ariiing in one 
part only, an affeBion is communicated to the whole fyf- 
tem, in confcquence of which an inflammation is readily 
produced in.other parts befide that firft affe6led. This' 
general aflPcdion is well known among phyficians, under 
the name of the Diathesis PhlogisIica. It appears 
mofl commonly in perfons of the moft rigid fibres: is of- 
ten manifeflly induced by the tonic or aflringent powers 
o , cold ; IS increafed by all tonic and flimulant powers ap- 
plied to tlic body ; is always attended with a hardnefs of 
the pulfe; and is mofl effctlually taken off by the relax- 
ing power of blood-letting. From thefb circumflances, it 
kerns probable, that the diathefisphlogiftica confifls in an 
increafed tone, or contraaflity, and perhaps in an increa- 

V OL. J, Q 
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fed contraQion of the mufcular fibres oi'" llie whole arteTl- 
al f\ flcm. Such a ftatc of the fyllem fccnis often to arifc, 
and fublift for Ibme time, without the apparent inflamma- 
tion of any particular part; but fuch a ilate of the fyReni 
renders it likely, that a fpafm may arife in any of the ex- 
treme veffelfv, and a particular inflammation be there pro- 
duced. It does, however, appear alio, that the general 
diathefis frequently arifes from inflammation begun in a 
particular part, 

248.] I have thus cndeavorid, in the cafe of inflamma- 
tion, to explain the ftate of the whole fyflem, as well as that 
of the part more particularly affeBed. The latter I have 
confidered as when in its firft formation ; but after it has 
fubfifled for fbme time, various changes take place in the 
part affected; and of thefe I muft now take notice. 

Slct. hi. 

0/ the Terminations of Inflammation. 

249.] IF an inflammation be cured while the flate and 
texture of the part remain entire, the difeafe is faid to be 
terminated by Resolution. 

This happens when the previous congeflion and fpafm 
have been in a moderate degree, and the increafed impetus 
of the blood has been fufficient to overcome the fpafm, to 
dilate the veflels and to remove the congeflion fo that the 
part is reftored to its ordinary and healthy ftate, 

A refblution takes place alfo when the increafed impe- 
tus of the fluids has produced an increafed exhalation into 
the adjoining cellular texture, or an increafed excretion in 
fome neighbouring part, and has thereby relaxed the fpafm, 
and relieved the congeflion, in the veffels of the part more 
particularly affefcled. 

Lafily, A refolution may take place, v;hen the increaf- 
ed impetus of the blood in the whole fyflem occafions an 
evacuation, which, though in a diflant part, may prove fuf- 
ficient to take off the phlogiftic diathefis of the whole fyf- 
tem, and thereby relieve the congeflion and fpafm of the 
particular part affefted by inflammation. 

250.] The tumour which appears in inflammation may 
be imputed in part to the congeflion offluidsiathcir proptr 
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vcfTels ; but is owing chiefly to an effufion of matter into 
the adjoining cellular texture; and, accordingly, tumours 
feldom appear but in parts adjoining to a lax cellular 
texture. If, in this cafe, the rrratter efFufed be only a 
larger quantity of the ordinary exhaling fluid, this, when 
the free circulation in the velfels is rellored, will be readily 
abforbcd, and the (late of the part will become the fame 
as before. But, if the increafed impetus of the blood in 
an inflamed part, dilate the exhalent vefl'els to fuch a de- 
gree, that they pour out ajjt entire ferum, this will not be 
fo readily reabforbed : and, from the experiments of Sir 
John Pringle, and efpecially from thofe of Mr. Gaber, 
Miscell. Taurin. Vol. II. we learn, that the ferum, under 
ftagnation, may fufltr a particular change, by having the 
gluten prefent ni it changed into awiiite opaque, moderate- 
ly vifcid, mild liqour, which we name Pus. When this 
change takes place in the inflamed part, as it is at the fame 
tiir»e attended with an abatement of the-rednefs, heat, and 
pain, which before diftinguiflicd the inflammation, fo the 
difcafe i'S faid to be terminated by ^ui'PURATroN ; and an 
inflamed part, containing a coUetlion of pus is called an 
Abscess. 

251. J In inflammation, the tendency of it to fuppurati- 
on may be difcovered by the long continuance of the in- 
flammation, without the fyraptoms of rcfolution ; by Tome 
remiflion of the pain of dillention ; by the pain becoming 
a throbbing kind, more dilhnSly connetled with the pul- 
fation of the arteries; by thepuife of the arteries being ful- 
ler and fofter ; and often by the patient's being frequently 
affeded with cold ffiiverings. The period at which this 
takes place is not determined, but may Ibmetimes fooncr, 
fomctimes later. When the tendency is determined, the 
time neceffary to complete fuppuration is different in dif- 
ferent cafes. 

When pus is completely formed, the pain in the part en- 
tirely ceafes, and a weight is felt in it. If the colletlion 
be formed immediately under the flvin,the tumour becomes 
pointed, the part becomes foft, and the fluB nation of the 
fluid within can commonly be perceived; while at the farce 
time, for the m.oft part, the redncC> of the fkin formerly 
prevailing is very much gone, 
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252.] In abceiTes, while the pus is formed of one part 
of the matter which had been effuled/the other and thinner 
parts are reabforbcd, fo that in the abfccis, when opened, 
a pus alone appears. Thus pus, however, is not the con- 
verted gluten alone : for the converfion of this being the 
cffeB of a particular fermentation, v.-hich may alFctt the 
folid fiibilance of the part, and perhaps every folid of ani- 
mal bodies ; fo it moil .readily, and particularly, affects 
the cellular texture, eroding much of it, which thereby be- 
comes a part of the pus. It generally happens alfo, that 
fome of the fmaller red vefiels are eroded, and thereby 
feme red blood often appears mixed with the pus in abfcef- 
fes. Upon the whole, the internal furface of an abfcefs 
is to be confidered as an ulcerated part. 

253- J This account of fuppuration explains, why an ab- 
fcefs, when formed, may either fprcad into the cellular 
texture of the neighboring parts; or by eroding the incum- 
bent teguments, be poured out upon the furface of the bo- 
dy, and produce an open ulcer. 

254-] ^^^ have here given the idea of an abfcefs as a col- 
lection of matter following inflammation ; but the term 
has been applied to every colleOion of matter cifufed, and 
changed by flagnation in an enclofed cavity. 

The matter of abfceffes, and of the ulcers following 
them is various, according to the nature of what is effuied, 
and which may be, 

1. A matter thinner than ferum. 

2. An entire and pure ferum. 

3. A quantity of red globules. 

4. A matter furnilhed by particular glands feated in 
the part. 

5. A mixture of matters from different fources, changed 
by peculiar fermentation. 

Itis the fecond o^^ily which affords a proper pus ; the ef- 
fufion whereof, whether in fuppurating parts or ulcers, 
fcems to be the peculiar effea of an inflammatory ftate of 
the vefTels ; and for this reafon it is, that, when ulcers do 
not produce a proper pus, a circumftance always abfolute- 
ly neceffary to their healing, we in many cafes, bring the 
ulcers to a Hate of fuppuration, by the application of Hi- 
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mulants exciting inflammation, fuch as balfams,. mercury, 
copper, &c. 

255-J When the matter effufcd in the cellular texture 
of an raflamed part, is tainted with a putrid ferment, this 
produces in the effufed matter, a fiate approaching more 
or lefs to that of putrefaclion. When this is in a moderate 
degree, and affetts only the fluids effufed, with the fub- 
flancc of the cellular texture, the part is faid to be affeQed 
with Gangrene; but if the putrefaction affecl alfo the 
vellels and mufcles of the part, the difeale is laid to be a 
Sphacelus. 

256-] A gangrene, and its confequences, may arife from 
a putrid ferment diffufed in the mafs of blood, and poured 
out with the ferum effufed, which it operates upon more 
powerfully while the ferum is Itagnant, and retained in the 
heat of the body : but it may alfo arife from the peculiar 
nature of the matter effufed being difpofed to putrefaction ; 
as particularly feem.s to. be the cafe of the red globules of the 
blood effufed in a large quantity. In a third manner alfo, 
a gangrene feems frequendy to ariie from the violent ex- 
citement of the inllammation deflroying the tone of die 
veffels ; whereby the whole fluids ftagnate and run into 
putrefaftion, which taking place in any degree, dellroysllill 
further the tone of the veliels, and fpreads the gangreiie. 

257.} In inflammation, the tendency to gangrene may 
be apprehended from an extreme violence of pain and heat 
in the inflamed part, and from a great degree of pyrexia 
attending the inflammation. 

The aBual coming on of gangrene may be perceived by 
the color of the inflamed part changing from a clear to a 
dark red ; by blifters arifing upon the part ; by the part 
becoming foft, flaccid, and infenfible ; and by the ceafmg 
of all pain while thefe appearances take place. 

As the gangrene proceeds, the color of the part becomes 
livid, and by degrees quite black; the heiit of the part en- 
tirely ceafes; the foftnefs and flaccidity of the part increafe; 
it lofes its confidence, exhales a cadaverous fitlell, and may- 
then be confidered as affected with fphacelus. 

258.] Gangrene is thus a third manner in which inflam- 
mation terminates; and the fchools have commonly mark- 
ed 3. fourth termination of inflammation ; which is, by a 
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fcirrhus, or an indolent hardncfs of the psrt formerly af- 
fe61cd with inflammation. This however, is a rare occiiri 
rcnce, and does not feem to depend fo much upon the na- 
ture of inflammation, as upon the circumftanccs of the part? 
aiTe6kd. It is in glandular parts chiefly that fciiTholity is 
obferved ; and it is probably owing to the paFts readily ad- 
mitting a ftagnation of the fluids. I have obferved, that 
ijiflammation feldom induces fcirrhus ; but that this Inorc 
commonly arifes from'othcr caufes; ai'.d when infiamma- 
tion fupervenes, which it is fooner or later apt to do, it 
does not fo commonly increafe, as change the fcirrhofity 
into fome kind of abfcefs. From thefe co!ifiderations it 
does not feem neceiTary to take any further notice of fcirr- 
hus as a termination of inflammation. 

259.] There are, how^evcr, fome other terminations of 
inflammation, not commonly taken notice of, but now to 
be mentioned. 

One is, by the efiufion of a portion of the entire mafs of 
blood, either by means of rupture or of analtomofis, into 
the adjoining cellular texture. This happens efpccially in 
infiammationsof the lungs, where the eliufed matter, by 
comprefi^ing the veflels, and flopping the circulation, oc- 
cafions a fatal fuffocation; and this is perhaps the manner 
in which pneumonic inflammation moft commonly proves 
fatal. 

260.] Another kind of termination is, that of certain 
inflammations on the furface of the body, when there h 
poured out under the cuticle a fluid, which being too grofs 
to pafs through its pores, therefore feparates it from the 
flcin, and raifes it up into the form of a velicle containing 
the effufed fluid ; and by which effuflon the previous in- 
flam.mation is taken off. 

261.] Befide thefe already mentioned, I believe there 
is ftill another manner in which inflammation terminates. 
When the internal parts arc affetted with inflammation, 
there feems to have been almofl always upon their furface, 
an exudation, which appears partly as a vifcid concretion 
upon their furface; and partly as a thin ferous fluid eflPufed 
into the cavities in which the inflamed vifcera arc placed. 
Though we have become acquainted with thefe appearan-- 
ces only, as very confl;antly accompanying thofe inllam- 
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mations which have proved fatal, it is however probable, 
that like circumltances may have attended thofe which were 
terminated by rcfolution, and may have contributed to that 
-event. It is in favour of this fuppoiition that there are 
inftances of pneumonic inflammation terminating in a hy- 
drothorax. 

Sect, IV. 

Of the Remote Causes of Inflammation. 
262.] THE remote caufes of inflammation may be re- 
duced to five heads. 

1. The application of flimulant fublfances; among 
which are to be reckoned tlie aflion of fire, or burning. 

2. External violence operating mechanically in wound- 
ing, bruifing, compreHing, or ovcrftrctching the parts. 

3. Extraneous i'ubftances, lodged in any part of the bo- 
dy, irritating by their chemical acrimony or mechanical 
■form, or comprcffmg by their bulk or gravity. 

4. Cold, in a certain degree, not fufficient immediately 
to produce gangrene. 

5. An increafed impetus of the blood determined to a 
particular part. 

It will not be difficult to underftand how thefe remote 
caufes, fingly, or in concurrence, produce the proximate 
caufe of inflammation. 

263.] It does not appear, that in different cafes of in- 
flammation, there is any difference in the flate of the prox- 
imate caufe, except m the degree of it; and though fome 
difference of inflammation may arife from the difference 
of the remote caufes, yet this is not ncceffarv to be taken 
notice of here; becaufe the different appearances which 
attend different inflammations may be referred, for the moft 
part, to the difference of the part affecled; as will appear 
when we fhall confider the feveral genera and fpecies mark- 
ed in the Nofology. When I come to treat of thefe, I 
fliall find a more proper occafion for taking notice of the 
different ffatcs of the proximate, or of the differences of 
the remote caufe, than by treating of them in general 
here. 
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Sect. V. 

Vjthe Cure of Ivjlammation. 
264.] THE indications of cure in inflammation are dif* 
ferent, according as it may ftill be capable of rcfolution, 
or may have taken a tendency to the feveral other termi- 
nations above mentioned. As the tendency to thefe ter- 
minations is not always immediately evident, it is always 
proper, upon the firil appearance of inllammation, to at- 
tempt the cure of it by refolution. For this purpofe,- the 
indications of cure are, 

1. To remove the remote caufes, when they are cvi. 
dent, and continue to operate. 

2. To take off the phlogillic diathefis affefting either 
the whole fyftem, or the particular part. 

3. To take off the fpafm of the particular part, by re- 
medies applied either to the whole fyft.em, or to the part 
Kieir. 

265.] The means of removing the remote caufes \vill 
readily occur, from conhdering the particular nature and 
circumftances of the different kinds. Acrid matters muft 
be renroved, or their action mufb be prevented, by the ap- 
plication of corre6iors or demulcents.* Comprclfing and 
overftretching powers muft be taken away ; and, from 
their feveral circumftances, the means of doing fo will be 
obvious. 

266.] The means of taking off the phlogiftic diathefis 
of the fyftem, arc the fame widi thofe for moderating the 
\iolence of rea61ion in fever, v.hich are mentioned and 
treated of from (127 to 159) and therefore need not be re- 
peated here. I only obferve, that in the ufe of thofe re- 
medies, there is lefs occafion for any referve than in many 
cafes of fever ; and more particularly, that topical bleed- 
ingst are here particularly indicated and proper. 

* If the matter causing; the inflammation be an acid, then the application 
cf an alkaline substance '.vill be proper: If, on the contrary, the inflammati- 
on be produced by an alkali, then an acid must be applied. In many cases, 
however, the acrid substances canning inflammation are neither alkaline nor 
acid ; and, in such cases, or when we cannot find a proper corrector, we must 
use demulcents, which by their obtunding quality, sheath the acrimony, or 
defend the parts to which they are applied from being irritated or corroded. 

t The advantages of topical bleedings, in most cases of local inflammation 
are very great. They may be performed by cupping, or what ir; in manv ca- 
ses more preferable, by leeches. Cupping acts sometimes <18 a stimulus, espe- 
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267.] The means of taking off the fpafm of the particu- 
lar part are nearly the fame as thofe mentioned above, for 
taking off the fpafm of the extreme velfels in the cale of fe- 
ver, and which are treated of from 150. to 200. Only it is 
obferved here, that fome of thefe are here efpccially indi- 
cated, and that fome of them are to be dire6ied more par- 
ticularly to the part efpecially affected : the management 
of which will be more properly confidered when we ihall 
treat of particular inflammations*. 

268,] When a tendency to fuppuration(25i.)is difhinft- 

cially on parts that are tendinous or fleshy, cr where the cellular substance 
is thin, and thus frequently increases the inflammation which we would wish 
to resolve. 

*T]ie resolution of an inflamed part is considerably assisted by the applicati- 
on of discutients ; and in most cases, when the jeneral system is not affected, 
these discutients alone frequently succeed in dissolving an incipient phlegm- 
on. Solutions of lead in vinegar are the applications which the best modern 
pf-actitioners generally approve. Goulard's extract was supposed by the vul- 
gar to be' a new remedy ; and his panegyric on it, tended in a considerable 
degree to render the use of lead more universal than it had been before his 
time. There are, however, many v.'eighty objections against the formula 
used by that gentleman; the chief one is, that on account of the dif!"erent strength 
of the vinegar employed, and of the degree of heat used in the process, we caa 
never accuraltely ascertain the quantity of lead dissolved in the acid ; and con- 
sequently the efficacy of this preparation must be uncertain. The Saccharuiu 
Saturni, which is always of the same strength, is therefore preferable to Gou- 
lard's extract : and as vinegar is a powerful discutient itself, it hat been usual 
to add a quantity of vinegar to the solution of the sugar of lead in distilled 
water. The following proportions have been found in general to be the best : 
R. bacchar. Saturn'. §i. 
Acct. Gallic, opt. %iv. 
Aq. font, distilhita; BxxxU. 

m: 

In the application of thls.solution, it is of great consequence that the parts af- 
fected should be continually moistened wuh it. Poultices made of fresh bread 
crumb, and as much of the above scludon as is necessarv, are in general pre- 
ferable to any other mode of applying it ; but it some'.imes h?.pj;ens that the 
iiiHameJ part is so extremely painful and tender, as not to bear the great 
weight of a poultice ; and in such cases we must have recourse to pieces of 
soft linen, nioirtencd with the solution. Both these applications, viz. poul- 
tices, or wet pledgets, must always be applied cold, and be frequently renew- 
ed when they become warm, hard or stiff. This is the rhost approved me- 
thod of applying lead for the purpose of resolving inflammations'; yet it fre- 
quently happens that practitioners meet with parients whose prepossessions 
for a popular remedy are so great that there is no persuading them from using 
it. The method cf making Goulard's extract and Vegato-Mineral Water are 
therefore subjoined, 

Take Litharge of Gold, one pnund, 
French VVhite-Wlne Vinegar, aquart, 
Boil them in an earthen vessel, on a slow fire, f ' r an hour and an half, con- 
stantly stirring them with a wooden spatula, and when cold, pour off the cleaf 
liquor, which m.ust be kept in well stopped glass phials. The Vegeto-Mine- 
ral water is made by adding a hundred drops of the above extract to aquart 
cf water, and four tea-spoonsful of French Brandy, 
V©L. 1. P 
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Jy perceived, as we fuppofe it to depend upon tlie effu* 
fion of a fluid which cannot be ealily rcabforbed, fo it be- 
comes neccHary that this fluid be converted into pus, as 
the only natural means of obtaining its evacuation : and as 
the effu lion is, perhaps, feldom made without lome rup- 
ture of the vefifels, to the healing of which a pus is abfolute- 
ly necelTary; fo in the cafe of a tendency to fuppuration, 
the indication of cure always is, to promote the produfti- 
on of a perfecl pus as quickly as poffible. 

269.] For this purpofe, various remedies, fuppofed to 
pofiefs a fpecific power, have been propofed ; I can per- 
ceive no fuch power in any of them ; and in my opini- 
on, all diat can be done is, to favour the fuppuration by 
fuch applications as may fupport a proper heat in the part, 
as by fomc tenacity, may confine the perfpiration of the 
part, and as, by an emollient quality, may weaken the co- 
hefion of the teguments, and favour their erofion.* 

270. J As, in the cafe of certain cffufions, a fuppura- 
tion is not only unavoidable, but defirable, it may be fup- 

* Poultices of various kinds have been recommend for this purpose. It is 
however, of little consequence what their ingredients are, provided they be 
emollient, and applied warm. The white bread poukice is in common use, 
and answers in general very well ; the addition of a little oil keeps it from 
becoming hard, as is at the sam.e time serviceable as an emollient. A poul- 
tice of bruised lintseed well boiled with milk and water is stroiigiy recon\- 
mended by some writers, and indeed not without reason, on account of its 
very great emollient quality. 

As heat is absolutely necessary for the production of matter in tumours, it 
is of great consequence that the poultices should not be suffered to cool on tlie 
part, and that they should be often renewed. Mr. EcU has given excellent 
directions for appl\ing poultices, with the intention of promoting suppuration, 

" Warm fomentations and p'^ultices, (says that rational practitioner) are 
the means usually em])loyed for the application of heat to an inflamed part ; 
and when these are regularly and frequently renewed, nothing, it is probable 
can more effectually ansAverthe ]5urpose. But in the ordinary manner in which 
they are applied; and as the cataplasms are renewed only once, or at most 
twice a day, they must ahvays, it is imagined, do more harm, than good For 
as soon as the degree of heat they at first possessed is dissipated, the moisture 
kept up by them, with the consequent evaporation that ensues, must always 
render the part much colder than if it had been merely wrapped up in flannel, 
\vithout the use of any such application. 

" In order to receive all the advantage of such remedies, the part affected 
thould be well fomented with flannels, fjressed out of any v/arm emollient de- 
coction, applied as warm as the patient can easily bear them, continued at 
least half an hour at once, and repeated four or five times a day. 

" Immediately after tlic fomentation is over, a large emollient poultice 
should likewise be applied warm, and renewed every second or third hour 
at farthest. Of all the forms recommended for emollient cataplasms, a com- 
mon bread and milk poultice, with a due proportion of butter or oil, is per- 
haps the most eligible ; as it not only possesses all the adv.av.tages of the 
others, but can at all times -be more easily procured."— —Txeiitise onUjcers, 
Edition gf 1787, p. 67, 
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pofed, that moft of the means of" refolution formerly men?- 
tioned fliould be avoided; and accordingly our practice is 
caramoniy fo dircStcd. But as we obferve, on the one 
hand, that a certain degree of increafcd iinpctuSy or of the 
original cireumftances of inflammation, is requilite'to pro- 
duce a proper fuppuration ; fo it is then efpecially neccf- 
fary to avoid thofc means of refolution that may diminifh 
too much the force of the circulation. And as, on the 
other hand, the impetus of the blood, when violent, is 
found to prevent the proper fuppuration; {o, in fuch ca- 
fes, although a tendency to fuppuration may have begun, 
it may be proper to continue thofe means of refolution 
which moderate the force of the circulation.. 

With refpctt to the opening of abfcefles, -when com- 
pletely formed, I refer to the writings on furgery.* 

271.] When an inflammation has taken a tendency to 
gangrene, that event is to be prevented by every pofhble 
means; and thefe muft be different, according to the na- 
ture of the feveral caufcs occafioning that tendency, as may 
be underftood from what has been already faid of them. 
After a gangrene hc"s, in fome degree, taken place, it can 
be cur^d only by the feparation of the dead from the living 
parts. This, in certain cireumftances, can be performed 
by the kiiife, and <jl-v*4ays moft properly, when it can be 
fo done. 

In other cafes, it can !>e done by exciting a fuppuratoiy 
inflammation on the verge of the living part, whereby its 
cohclion with the dead may be every where broken off, fo 
that the latter may fall oflt'by itfelf. While this is doing, 
it is proper to prevent the further putrefaBion of the part, 
and its fpreading wider. For this purpofe, various anti- 
fcptic applications have been propofed t But it appears to 
mc, that, while the teguments arc entire, thefe applications 
can hardly have any effeft; and, therefore, that the fun- 
damental procedure mufl be to fcarify the. part fo as to 
r-cach the living fubftance, and, by the wounds made there, 
to excite the fuppuration reqiiired. By the fame incifions 
alfo, we give accefs to antileptics, which may both pre- 
vent the pfogrefs of the putrefaftion in the dead, and cx- 

* For a particular account of knowing when ab.";cesses are coinpleiely fnrm* 
c(l, at what period they ought to be opened, and the manner of opening them|. 
the reader can consult 110 auilior preft^rsil-lc to Mr, iieil. 
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cite the inflammation neccfiai y on the verge of the living 
part.* 

272.] When the gangrene proceeds from a lofs of tone ; 
^nd when this, communicated to the neighboring parts, 
prevents that inflammation which, as I have laid, is ncccf- 
I'aryto the feparation of the dead part from the living ; it 
will be proper to obviate thisiofs of tone by tonic medi- 
cines given internally ; and, fo? this purpofc, the Peruvi- 
an bark has been found to be cfpecially effcBual. That 
this medicine operates by a tonic power, I have endea- 
voured to prove above, (214.) and from what is faid in 
215. the limi:tations to be oblerved in employing it may al- 
fo be learned. When the gangrene arifes from the vie- 
lence of inflammation, the bark may not only fail of prov- 
ing a remedy, but may do harm : and its power as a tonic 
is efpecially fuited to thofe cafes of gangrene which pro- 
ceed from an original lofs of to!ie, as in the cafe of palfy 
andcrdcma; or to thofe cafes of inflammation where a 
lofs of tone takes place, while the original inflammatory 
fymptoms are removed.? 

* The author mentioned in the preceding; note treats this subject in his u- 
sual rational manner, and vvitb nf/-l£-;s perspicuity than judgn^ent. Contrary 
to the opinion of all former v.-riters on gangrene, he disapproves of scarifica- 
tions, and the subsequent application of antir.eptics and stim.nlants. Mr. Bell's, 
reasoning; against this practice is to the following purport : The degree of in- 
flammadon requisite, and indeed necessary, for the separation of the dead 
parts, is only very slight, and when too violent, it fails to produce, the desired 
euect. Scarilications, and trie* siibseqnea,t application of stimulants, v.hich 
increase the inflammation too much, are tiy:relore hurtfvl. Again, in scari- 
fying, there is a considerable risk of woi^nding large bllcd ves!,els, nerves, 
or tendons ; besides the disadvantage of allowing the putrs^cent flnids of the 
gangrene to enter more freely the sound parts, by incveasing'the snrface of the 
wound. With respect to the application of antiseptics, it is justly remarked, 
thai, although these medicines have the quality of preserving t/eaa' animal sub- 
stances from corruption, they by no means produce the same eiTect on living 
animal substances. But the concluding argument is of much greater v»-eight, 
viz. that, in a long course of extensive practice, no advantages ever accrued 
from scarliicaiion. 

These objectians against promiscuous scarification were first proposed by 
Mr. Bell in his Treatise on Ulcers, about 12 years ago ; and tlie novelty of • 
the opinion excited the attention of almost every practitioner. At present, 
however, it is universally adopted, and would of itself, independent of the 
many improvements Mr. Bell has made in surgery, perpetuate his justly ac- 
quired fame. 

■\ The bark must be given In these cases in large quantities ; and as the 
pulse is in general \iery small, }'ort wine must be nr.ed along with it. Beside 
the use of those remedies, a good nourishing diet is absolutely requisite, with 
such a quantity of strong generous wine as is fully sufTicient to keep up the 
pulse, and induce the necessary .slight degree of inflammation. When indeed 
the patient is extremely languid, and much reduced, the warm, stimulating 
cordials, as cam.phor, confectio cardiacs, spiriius aromaticu:; vulatilis, SiC, 
may be used with iidvantage. 
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273.] The other termiiiatioius of inflammation cither da 
not admit of any treatment, except tiiat. of preventing them 
by the means of refohnion ; or they belong to a treatife of 
furgery, rather than to this place. 

Havmg thus, therefore, delivered the general dottrine, 
I proceed now to conhder the particular genera and fpe- 
cies of indammation. 

It has been hinted abovt (263.) that the difference of 
inllammadon arifes chiefly from the difference of the part 
affected : I have therefore arranged them, as they are cu- 
TAMhous, VISCERAL, or ARTICULAR} and in thjs of- 
der they are now to be confidered. 



CHAP. 11. 

f)f 3Infiammation, more ^tiktl^ €ntmuous. 

274.] V^UTANEOUS inflammations are of two kinds, 
commonly dillinguifhed by the names of Phlegmon and 
Erysipelas. 

Of the latter there are tv.'o cafes, which ought to be dif- 
tinguiflied by different appellaiions. When the difeafe is 
an affetiion of the iliin alone, and very little of the whole 
fyflem, or when the affeftion of the fyftem is only fympto- 
matical of the external inflammation, I fhall give the dif- 
eafe the name of Erythema; but when the external in- 
flammation is an exanthema, and fymptomatical of an af- 
fefciion of the whole fyftem, I fiiall then name the difeafe 
Erysipelas.* 

275.] It is the erythema only that I am to^confiderhere. 

For the diflinclion between Erythema and Phlegmon, I 
have formerly referred to the chara6ters given of them in 
our Nofology. See Synops. Nosolog. Meth, Vol. II. p. 5. 
gen. vii. fpec. 1. and 2. But I think it proper now to de- 
liver the charaders of them more fully and exaclly here, 
as follows. 

A phlegmon is an inflammatory alfeGion of the fldn, 
V'ith a fwelling, riling generally to a more conhdcrable 
eminence in the middle of it ; of a bright red colour; both 

• The Erysipelas is particularly described in article 6(,6, ct sej. 
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the fwcllmg and color being pretty cxa81y circvimfcribed; 
the whole being attended with a pain, ot ciiftcntion, often 
of a ftounding or throbbing kind, and frequently ending 
in fuppuration. 

All Erythema, Rofe, cr St. Anthony's fire, is an inflam- 
matory affe6lion of the fkin, with hardly any evident fwel- 
ling; of a mixed and not very bright red color, readily 
dilappearing upon preffurc, but quickly returning again; 
the rednefs of no regular circumlcription, but fpreading 
unequally and continuing almoft confiandy to fpread upon 
the neighboring part ; with a pain like to that from burn- 
ing; producing blificr.N, fometimcs of a fmall,, fomctimcs 
of a larger fize; and always ending in a defquamation of 
the fcarff-fkin, fometimes in gangrene. 

This fLd)je6t I am not to profccute here, as properly be- 
longing to iurgery, the bulinefs of which I am feldom to- 
enter upon in this work ; and fliall, therefore obferve only 
as neceffary here, that the difference of thcfe appearances 
feems to depend on the different feat of the inflammadon. 
In the phlegmon, the inflarfimation Teems to alfetl efpecial- 
ly the veffcls on the internal furface of the flvin communi- 
cating with the lax fubjacent cellular texture ; whence a 
more copious cffufion, and that of fcrurn convertible into 
pus, takes place. In the erythema, the infiammation feems 
to have its feat in the veffcls on the external furface of the 
flcin, communicating with the rete mucoium, which does 
not admit of any cfrufion, but what feparates the cuticle, 
and gives occafionto the formation of a hliftcr, while the 
imaller fize of the veffels admits only of die effufion of a 
thin fluid, very feldom converdble into pus. 

Befides thefe differences in the cir cum fiances of thefe 
two kinds of inflammadon, it is probable that they alfo dif- 
fer with refpeft to their cau fes. Erythema is the effetl of 
all kinds of acrids externally applied to. the fkin; and, 
when arifing from an internal caufe, it is fi^om. an acrimo- 
ny, poured out on the furface of the flvin under the cudcle. 
In the phlegmon an acrimony is not commonly evident. 

276] Thefe differences in the feat and cau fes of the 
phlegmon and erythema being admitted, il will becviderrt, 
that when an erythema affects any internal part, it can take 
place in thofe only whofe furfaces are covered with an epi- 
thelioH; or membrane analagous to the cudclfe» 
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277.] The fame difttnBion between the feat and caufes 
of the two direaTes will, as I judge, readily explain what 
has been delivered by practical writers, with relped to the 
cure* of thefe different cutaneous inflammations. But I 
iliall not, however, profecute this here, for the rcafon 
given above; (275.) and, for tlie fame reafon, Ihall not 
fay anything of the variety of external inflammation, that 
might otherwife be confidered here.t 



CHAP. III. 

^f Dpfttfjalmia^ or inflammation of t&c &t. 

278.] X HE inflammation of the eye may be confider- 
ed as of two kinds; according as it has its feat in the mem- 
branes of the ball of the eye, when I would name it Oph- 
thalmia Membran ARUM ; or as it has its feat in the 
febaceous glands placed in the tarfus, or edges of the eye- 
lids, in which cafe it may be termed Ophthalmia 
Tarsi. ' 

Thefe two kinds are very frequently combined together, 
as the one may readily excite the other; but they are ftill 
to be dillinguilhed according as one or the other may hap- 
pen to be the primary atfedion, and properly as they' often 
arife from different caufes. 

279-] The inflammation of the m.cmbranes of the eye, 
aflecti efpecially, and moft frequently, the adnata, appear- 
ing ma turgefcence ofits veffels; fo that the red veffels 
winch are naturally there, become not only increafed in 
fize, but there appear many more than did in a natural 
ftate. • This turgefcence of the veffels is attended with pain, 
efpecially upon the motion of the ball of the eye ; and this 
iike every other irritation applied to the furface of the eye, 
produces an eliulion of tears from the lachrymal gland. 

• The method of curing an er/sipehs is delivered in article 708, et sequent, 
t The cure of erythema is chiefly effected by the antiphlogistic regimen al- 
ready sufficiently described. Although bleeding, purging, and the general 
remedies forresolving an inflammation, will in most cases, cure an erythema, 
yet as it is a disease fj-equently depending on a peculiar acrimony, we shall 
always find great advantage from the external use of emollients applied cold, 
er mucilaginous diluents taken internally. Thi di,';ciiit;, hcwevcr, is cc!dom 
dangerous, aad generally tennifliat^sfiivorftbl/, 
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This inflammation commonly, and chiefly, affefls ihe 
adnata fpread on the anterior part of the bulb of the eye ; 
but ufually fpreads alfo along the continuation of that 
membrane on the inlide of the palpebrae ; and, as that is 
extended on the tarfus palpebrarum, the excretories of the 
febaceous glands opening there are alfo frequently affcfted. 
When the affection of the adnata is oonfidcrable, it is fre- 
quendy communicated to the fubjacent membranes of the 
eye, and even to the retina itfclf, wliich thereby acquires 
fo great a fenfibilily, that the (lighteft imprcihon of light 
becomes painful. 

280.] The inflammation of the membranes of the eye is 
in different degrees, according as the adnata is more or lefs 
affe6led, or according as the inflammation is cither of the 
adnata alone, or of the fubjacent membranes aifo; and upon 
thefe dilTcrences, different fpecies have been eflabliflicd, 
and different appellations given to them. But I fliall not, 
however, profccute the conhderation of thcfe, being of 
opinion, that all the cafes of the Ophthalmia membranarum 
differ only in degree, and are to be cured by remedies of 
the fame kind, more or Icfs employed. 

The remote caufes of Ophthalmia are many and vari- 
ous ; as, 

1. External violence, by blows, contufions, and wounds, 
applied to the eyes; and even very flight impulfes applied, 
whilff the eyelids are open, to the ball of the eye itfelfj 
arc fometimes fufficient for the purpofe. 

2. Extraneous bodies introduced under the eyelids, ei. 
ther of an acrid quality, as fmokeand other acrid vapours,* 
or of a bulk fuff.cient to impede the free motion of the 
eyelids upon the furface of the eyeball. 

3. The application of ftrong light, or even of a mode- 
rate light long continued. 

4. The application of much heat, and particularly of 
that with moifture. 

5. Much exercife of the eyes in viewing minute ob- 
jects. 

6. Frequent intoxication. 

7. Irritation from other and various difeafes of the eyes. 

Hence chemists, -when much, employed in processes where copinus noxi- 
ov.s yapouri arise, ought to be €.\u-emeiy careful to avoid lUcm as much as 
possiUe. 
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8. An aciimony prevailing in the mafs of blood, and 
dcpofited in the fcbaccous glands on the edges of the eye- 
lids. 

9. A change in the didribution of the blood, whereby 
cither a more dian ufual quantity of blood, and with more 
than ufual force, is impelled into the vefltls of the head, 
or whereby the free return of the venous blood from the vef- 
feli of the head is interrupted. 

10. A certain confcnt of the eyes with the other parts 
of the fyftcm, whereby from a certain Itate of thefe parts, 
either a fimultaneouii,or an alternating affection of the eyes, 
is produced. 

2 8 1. J The proximate caufe of Ophthalmia, is not dif- 
ferent from that of intlammation in general ; and the dif- 
ferent circumftances of Ophthalmia maybe explained by 
the difference of its remote caules, and by the different 
parts of the eye which it happens to affeB. This may be 
underltood from what has been already fa id; and I fliall 
now therefore proceed to confider the Cure. 

282. j In the cure of Ophthalmia, the firft attention vall 
be always due to the removing of the remote caufes, and 
the various means ncceffary for this purpofe will be direcU 
ed by the confideration of thefe caufes enumerated above. 

The Ophthalmia membranarum requires the remedies 
proper for inflammation in general; and when the deeper 
feated membranes are affe6ted, and cfpecially when a py- 
rexia is prefcnt, large general bleedings may be ncceffary. 
But this is fcldom the cafe; as the Ophd;almia, for the molt 
part, is an affection purely local, accompanied with litde 
or no pyrexia. General bleedings, therefore, from the 
arm or foot, have little effetl upon it; and the cure is 
chiefly to be obtained by topical bleedings, that is, blood 
drawn from veffels near the inflamed part; and openiag 
the jugular vein or the temporal ^rtery, may be confider- 
ed as in fome meafure of this kind. It is commonly fuf- 
ficient to apply a number of leeches* round the eye; and 
it is perhaps better ftill to draw blood from the temples, 

* Ten or twelve may be applied at onee, and when many are employed to- 
gether, they generally produce a better effect, than if fewer be employed re- 
peatedly : That is twelve at once are more efficacious tli*n tUre« at a tijine r*« 
peated four times a day. 

Vol. I. Q 
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by cupping and fcarifying.* In many cafes, a very effec- 
tual rcnriedy is, diat of fcarifying the internal furface of the 
inferior eyelid; and more fo fiill, is cutting the turgid vef- 
fels upon the adnata itfelf.t 

283.] Beiidcs blood-letting, purging, as a remedy fuit- 
€d to inflam^aiation in general, has been confidered as pe- 
culiarly adapted to inilamm.ations in any of the parts of 
the head, and therefore to Ophthalmia ; and it is fometimes 
ufeful; but, for the reafons given before with refpc6t to 
general bleeding, purging in the cafe of Ophthalmia does 
not prove ufeful in any degree in proportion to the evacu- 
ation excited. 

284.] For the relaxing the fpafm in the part, and tak- 
ing ofl" the determination of the fluids to it, bliftering near 
the part has commonly been found ufeful. J 

285.] Ele6lrical fparks taken from the eye will often 
fuddenly difcufs the inflammation of the adnata; but tK'c 
cffcft is feldom permanent, and even a frequent repetition 
feldom gives an entire cure. 

286. j Ophthalmia, as an external inflammation, admits 
of topical applications. All thofe, however, that increafe 
the heat and relax the veifels of the part, prove commonly 
hurtful; and the admiflion of cool air to the eye, the pro- 
per application of cold water immediately to the ball of 
the eye, and the application of various cooling and aftrin- 

* Cupping and fcarifving tLe temples ought to be performed witlivery 
great caution, becaufe of the numerous ramifications of conliderable branches 
of arteries in thofe places. 

f Thefe operations require great nicety. For the particular method of per- 
forming them, the reader is referred to the writers on Surgery- 
Much harm enfaes from thele operations when injudiciouflv performed : 
they ought therefore to be refrained from, except when a very fkilful and ex- 
pert furgeon can be procured. They are feldom ferviceable, except they be 
repeated feveral times. Cutting the veffcls of the adnata i.s perhaps the beil 
preventive of an opacity of the Cornea that we know : and wherever there 
is the lead tendency to an opacity, the praftice fliould be put in execution. 
The operation ought to be repeated daily for two, three, or four weeks, oi 
even longer, if a cure is not accompliflied fooner. 

^ The part where blillers are ufually applied in ophthalmia are behind the 
ear, or the nape of the neck. The blillers ought to be kept open by the fub- 
fequent application of the mild bliftering ointment, if theyaffum* appearances 
of healing. 

Setons in the neck are fometimes recommended ; but when fpeedy relief 
is required, they are of little fer\ice, becaufe they feldom begin to difchavge 
till the expiration of a few days ; befides they are extremely troublefome to 
the patient ; and if the phlogiftic diathelis be confiderable, they -fometimes 
become fo exceedingly inflamed as to produce many diiagrceablc' circumftau- 
«es that might have been avoided. 
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gent, medicines, which at the fame time do not produce 
much irritation, prove generally ufeful; even fpirituoiis 
liquors, employed in moderate quantity, have often been 
ol fcrvice.* 

287.} In the cure of Ophthalmia, much care is requf- 
fitc to avoid all irritation, particularly that of light; and 
the only fafe and certain means of doing this, is by confi- 
ning the patient to a very dark chamber. 

288.] Thefc are the remedies of the Ophthalmia mem- 
branarum; and in the Ophthalmia tarh, for as it is pro- 
duced by Ophthalmia membranarum, the fame remedies 
may be necefifary. As, however, the Ophthalmia tarfi 
may often depend upon an acrimony depolited in the fe- 
baccous glands of the part, fo it may require various in- 
ternal remedies according to the nature of the acrim.ony in 
fault; for which I muft refer to the confideration of fcro- 
phula, fyphilis, or other difeafcs with which this Ophthal- 
mia may be conncfted; and when the nature of the acri- 
mony is not afccrtained, certain rem.edies, more generally 
adapted to the evacuation of acrimony, fuch, for inllance, 
as mercury, may be employed. t 

2 89. J In the Ophthalmia tarfi, it almod conflandy hap- 
pens, that fome ulcerations are formed on the tarfus. 
Thefc require the appHcadon of mercury or copper, ci- 
ther of which may by itfclf fomctimes entirely cure the 

* A f>)liition of a rcni])lc of fugar of lead in four ounces of diftilled water, 
is a very eiTecftual application ; fome authors recommend equal parts of white 
vitriol and fugar of lead diifoived in diltilled water. Thcfe ccllyria, as they 
are called, do inliuitc mifchief if they are too ftrong. 

If, therefore, the patient complains of the Icait fmartlng- on their applicati- 
on, it will be necclTary to dilute them with the addition of more diitilled wa- 
ter. They ought to be applied cold, and pledgets moillened with them ought 
to be frequently renewed when they grow hot or dry. An additional directi- 
on may be added, viz. that the folution of faccharum faturni be always made 
with diflillcd water, efpccially when it is to be ufed as a collyrium, becaufe 
the ieall impregnation of any ntineral acid, however combined, decompofes 
the furar of lead. 

Cold poultices of rafped raw potatoes or turnips are fometimes very eff-ca- 
cii)us. They may be applied in a fine muflin bag, and ought to be renewed 
whenever they grow warm. 

t If tiie ophthalmia be veneral, mercury is the only remedy, and external 
applications have little elieft. If fcrophula is the caufe, relief is often fpeedi- 
ly procured by an application of the Coagulum a luminis, or the unguentum 
citrinum, now called ungi^ntum hydrargyri nirratum in the London Pharma- 
(iop.ria. The U)iguentum tutire has been ufed in many cafes with advantage, 
as has alfo the unguentum cerulTx acetatre. But thefe topical applications uc« 
¥er cifefl a permr.noiit ciirc, ^ 
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affe6lion; and thcfe may even be ufeful when the difeafe 
depends upon a fault of the whole fyftem. 

290.] Both in Ophthalmia mc :;branarum, and in the 
Ophthalmia taifi, it is necelfary to obviate that glnting or 
fticking together of the eye-lids which commonly happens 
in Deep ; and this may be done by infmuating a little of 
any mild unbuous medicines, of fome tenacity, between 
the eye-lids before the patient fliall go to deep.* 



CHAP. IV. 

£)f Pfijen^^, or lp!)icnitig. 

291.] X HIS difeafe is an inflammation of the parts con- 
tamed in the cavity of the cranium ; aisd may eftecl either 
the membranes of the brain, or the fubftance of the brain 
itfelf. Nofoloi^ills have apprehended, that thefc two ca- 
fes might be diilinguifhed by drfferent fymptoms, and there- 
fore by different appellations : but this does not feem to 
be confirmed by obfervatlon and diffecliori; and therefore 
I fhall treat of both cafes under the title of Fhrenzy, or 
Phrenitis. 

292.] An idiopathic phrenzy is a rare occurrence, a 
fympathic more frequent ; and the afcertahiing either one 
or the other is, upon many occafions, difficult. Many of 
the fymptoms by which the difeale is moft commonlyjudg- 
ed to be prefent have appeared, when from certain conli- 
derations, it was prefumed, and even from difleciion it ap- 
peared, that there had been no internal inflammation; and 
on the .other hand, diffetUons have fhown, that the brain 
had been inflamed, when few of the peculiar fymptoms of 
phrenzy had befoie appeared. t 

293. j The fymptoms by which this difeafe may be moft 
certainly known, are a vehement pyrexia, a violent deep- 
feated headach, a rednefs and turgefcence of the face and 
eyes, an impatience of light and noife, a conftant VN^atching 

* Hog's lard, frefh preiTed lin'-feed-oil, or oil of aimor.ds.anfwer this inten- 
tion veiy well, or the unguentum fpermatis ceti, of the London Pharmaco- 
poeia. 

t This fentence is very obscure ; the Author meant to fay, that the diag- 
3»oIlic fymptoms of this difeafe are uricertain. 
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and a delirium impetuous and furious. Some nofobgifts 
have thought thefe fymptoms peculiar to an inflammation 
of the membranes, and that the inflammation of the fub- 
itance of the brain was to be diftinguiihcd by fome degree 
of coma attending it. It was for this reafon that in the No- 
fology I added the Typhomania to the character of Phre- 
nitis ; but upon further reflection, I find no proper foun- 
dation for this; and, if we pafs from the characters above 
delivered, there will be no means of fixing the variety that 
occurs. 

1 am here, as in other analogous cfafes, of opinion, that 
the fymptoms above mentioned of an acute inflammation, 
always mark inflammations of membranous parts; and that 
an inilammation of the parenchyma or fubllance of vifce- 
ra, exhibits, at lead commonly, a more chronic afFcdion. 

294-] Tl'it: rem.ote caufc of phrenzy, are all thofe which 
directly Itimulate the membranes or fubltance of the brain; 
and particularly all thofe which increafe the impetus of the 
blood in the vcffcLs of the brain. Among thefe the expo- 
fure of the naked head to the direft rays of a very warm 
fun, is a frequc-nt caufe. The pafiions of the mind, and cer- 
tain poifons, are amongll the remote caufes of phrenzy ; 
but in what manner they operate is not well underltood. 

295-] The cure of phrenzy is the fame with that of in- 
flammation in general ; but in phrenzy the moft powerful 
remedies are to be immediately employed. Large and re- 
peated blood-letting is efpccially necellary ; and the blood 
Ihould be drawn from veifclsas near as poUible to the part 
afFctted. Tlie opening of the temporal artery has been 
recommended, and with fome reafon : but the practice i« 
attended with mconvenienc^e ; and I apprehend that open- 
ing the jugular veins may prove more cffeftual ; but at the 
fame time, it will be generally proper to draw blood from 
the temples by cupping and fcarifying.* 

* PraaUioners have in general admitted two kinds of phrei'zy, viz. the 
idiopathic or true phrenzy, and the fymptoj-natic. The former is -\vha,t the 
Author defcribcs in the text ; and as he has omitted to defcribe the latter, 
which in article 292, he acknowledges to be the more frequent of the two, I 
Ihall enumerate its fymptoms. 

The fymptomatic phreni:y is conftantly preceded by fome very acute inflam- 
matory fever. Its approach may be fufpeaed by a fupprcflion of the excreti- 
ons, by colorlefs ftools, by a black, dry and rough tongue, 'by pale and watery 
urine, which fometimes has black ordark brown clouds iloating in it, bv a de- 
iirc but ilubility to Jlcep, by picking the bed clothes, by the eyes app'eunnj 
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296.] It is probable, that purging, as it may operate bjr 
rcvulfion, may be of more uic than in fome other inflam- 
matory affei-iions, 

For the fame purpofe of revulfion, warm pediluvia are 
a remedy ; but, at the fame time fomewhat ambiguou.".. 
The taking off the force of the blood in the veilcls of the 
head by an ereft polture, is generally ufeful. 

297.'] Shaving of the head is always proper and ncccffa- 
ry for the admillion of other remedies. Eiilierino is coin- 
monly ufed in this difcafe, but chiefly when applied near 
the part affected.* 

298.] Every part of the antiphlogiflic regimen is here 
necetfary, and particularly the admillion of cold air. E- 
ven cold fubltances, applied clofe to the head, have been 
found fafe and highly ufcful ; and the application of fjch 
refrigerants as vinegar, is certainly proper.t 

299.] It appears to me certain, that opiates are hurtful 
in every inflammatory Rate of the brain; and it is to be 
obferved, that, from the ambiguity mentioned in (292.) 
the accounts of pratliuoners, with regard to the juvantia 

fierce, and the velTels of ttie albuginea becoming turgid, and by a few drops of 
blood diitilling from the noie. 

When moll of thefe fymptoms appear in infiamma-cry fever-"., v.-e jnftly ap- 
prehend an attack of the phrenzy, and ought to have immediate recourfe vo 
inch remedies as -.villlefTen its violence, or altogether prevent itsaccefs. Large 
bleedings, if the pulle permits miifl be made on the lower extremities, emolli- 
ent glyllers are to be frequently injefled, laxatives adminiftered, fometimes 
applied to the feet and legs, cupping glalTes applied 10 the thighs, and the pa- 
tient mufl, be forced to drink plentifully, for he is feldom thirlly in thefe ca- 
fes, although his tongue be parched. Befide thefe general remedies, peculiar 
attention n-iufl be paid to the primary difeafe ; and the treatment of the fymp- 
tomatic phrenzy will vary according to the nature of the difeafe by which it 
is j)rodiiced. 

No part of the practice of phyfic requires more judgment and fagacity in 
the praclitioner, than afcertaining the proper mode of treating the fymptoma- 
tic phrenzy in different fevers. To enter fully into the fubjeft, would require 
more room than thefe notes will allow. I can only therefore recommend the 
young prai5>itioner to pay great aAtentlonto it. He will find many ufeful prac- 
tical direflions for the treatment of thefe cafes, in moft of the medical v.ri- 
ters, both ancient and modern, efpecially Sydenham and Van Swieten. 

* It has been ufual to apply a large blillcring plaiiler over the whole head, 
and fuSer it ta remain on for eight and forty hours. This, however, hinders 
the application of other very powerfid remedies. Shaving the head of a frau- 
tic patient is always a troublefome operation ; but the very great benefit ari- 
fxng from it, renders it abfolutely neccffary m all cafes ; and the phyfician 
ought therefore to advlfc it on tlie firil fufpicion of an approaching phrenzy. 

t Many eminent practitioners have diffuadcd the ufe of thefe refrigerant 
applications to the newly Ihavenhe^-d; the immediate relief which the me re fha- 
ving generally procures feems to indicate the propriety of the j)raflice : and 
experience has not difcovercd any material difadvantages attending it, but on 
the contrary, much beneitt accruing from it. 
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•and leedcntia in diis difcafc, are of very uncertain applica- 
tion. 



CHAP. V. 

£Df tI)C £iiun0p, or Cimanebe* 

300.] 1_ HIS name is applied to every inflammation of 
the internal fauces ; but thefe inliammations are different, 
according to tlie part of the fauces which may be affecled, 
and according to the nature of tlie inflammation. In the 
Nofology, therefore, after giving the charatter of the Cy- 
nanche as a genus, I have diftinguiflied five different fpe- 
cies, wluch mult here hkewife be feparat^ly conlidercd. 

Sect. I. 

Of the Cynanche Tonsillaris. 

301.] TFHS is an inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the fauces, affecting efpecially that congeries of 
mucous follicles v^'hich forms the tonfils,andfpreading from 
thence along the velum and uvula, foas frequently toafTeCt 
every part of the mucous membrane. 

302.] The difcafe appears by fome tumour, fometimes 
confiderable, and by a rednefs of the parts; is attended with 
a painful and .difficult deglutition; with a pain fometimes 
fhooting into the car; with a troublefome clamminefsof the 
mouth and throat; with a frequent, but dillicult, excre- 
tion of mucous; and ihe whole is accompanied with a py- 
rexia. 

303.] This fpecies of quinfy is never contagious. It 
terminates frequently by refolution,* fometimes by fup- 
puration, but hardly ever by gangrene; although in thus 
difeafe fome flou'ghy fpots commonly fuppofed to be fore- 
runners of gangrene, fometimes appear upon the fauces. 

304.] This difeafe is commonly occafioncd by cold ex- 
ternally applied, particularly about the neck. It affeCls 
efpecially the young and fanguine, and a difpoiition to it 
is often acquired by habit; fo that from every confiderabic 

* As the mnfl frequent termination of this difeafe Is by refolution, this mode 
cf cur* rault aiwaj-j be attempted, and will ieldoaa fail of proving fuccefsful. 
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application of cold to any part of the body, this difeafe is 
readily induced. It occurs cfpecially in fpring and autumn, 
vhen viciflitudes of heat and coM frequently take place. 
The inHammation and tumour are commonly at tirft moft 
confiderable in one tonfil; and afterwards, abating in that, 
increafe in the other. 

395.] In the cure of this inflammation, fome bleeding 
may be proper: but large general bleedings will feldom be 
neceflary. The opening of the ranular veins fecms to be 
an infignificant remedy; and leeches fet upon the external 
fauces arc of more efficacy. 

306. J At the beginning of the difeafe, full vomiting has 
been frequendy found to be of great fcrvice.'^ 

307.] This infl^.mmation may be often relieved by mo- 
derate aftringents, and particularly by acids applied to the 
inflamed parts. t In many cafes, however, nodiing has been 
found to give more relief than the vapor of warm water re- 
ceived into the fauces by a proper apparatus. 

308.] The other remedies of this difeafe are rubefaci- 
ent or bliflcring medichies, applied externally to the neck; 
and with thefc, the employment of antiphlogiilic purga- 
tives,J as well as every part of the antiphlogiilic regimen, 
excepting the application of eold. 

309.] This difeafe, as we have faid, often terminates by 
rcfolution, frequently accompanied with fweating ; which 
is therefore to be prudently favored and encouraged. j| _ 

* The formula, of an emetic may be feen in the note on art. 185. 
f Various have been the opinions of phylicians refpefting the kind of gar- 
gles proper in thefe cafes. A pint of tincture of roies, with two drachms of 
honey, has often been found ferviceable. The following giirgle is frequently 
ufed with fuccefs. Boil an ounce of oak-bark, bruifed in a quart of Vv"ater, 
till half is evaporated, and to the {trained liquor add an ounce of honey of ro- 
fes, and a drachm of ailum. Sag6 tea, with honey, is in common ufe, and 
frequently anfwers every purpofe. 

^ :}: Glauber's Salts anfwer the end of purges in thefe cafes very well, efpe- 
clally if the patient drinks copioufly during the operation. 

11 Dover's powder is an excellent fudorilic in thefe cafes. The method of 
giving it has been defcribed in a former note, on art. 169. Many other fudo- 
rifics, however, are found to anfwer tolerably well, as wine-whey, whey made 
with dulcified fpirit of nitre, vinegar-whey, fage tea, with feveral other drinks 
ofafimilar kind. The following bolus is often very efficacious, efpeciallf 
when the patient drinks largely of fage or balm tea. 
R. Camphor, gr. viii. 
Opii pur. gr. i. 
Tart. Vitriol at. B\. 
Tcre in mortario marmoreo ; et adde 
Confect. cardiac 5i, vel. 9. s. ut fiat bclus. 
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310.] When this difeafe (hall have taken a tendency to 
fuppuration, notliing will be more ufcful, than the frequent 
taking into the fauces the fleams of warm water.* When 
the abfccfs is attended with much fwelling, if it break not 
fpontancoufiy, it fhould be opened by a lancet; and this 
docs not require much caution, as even die inllammatory 
(late may be relieved by fomc fcarification of the tonfils. 

I have never had occahon to fee any cafe requiring 
bronchotomy. 

Sect. IL 

Of the Cynanche Maligna. 

311.] THIS is a contagious difeale, feldom fporadic, 
and commonly epidemic. It attacks perfons of all ages 
but more commonly thofe in a young and infant flate. It 
attacks perfons of every conftitution when expofed to the 
contagion, but mod readily the weak and infirm. 

312.] This difeafe is ufually attended with a confidera- 
ble pyrexia ; and the fymptons of the acceflTion of this, fuch 
as frequent cold fhiverings, ficknefs, anxiety, and vomit- 
ing, are often the (irft appearances of the diieafe. About 
the fame time, a (liffnefs is felt iw the neck, with fome unea- 
(Inefs in the internal fauces, and fome hoarfcncfs of the 
voice. The internal fauces, when viewed, appear of a deep 
red colour, with fomc tumour ; but this laR is feldom con- 
(idcrable,and deglution is feldom difficult or painful. Very 
foon a number of white or a(h coloured fpots appear upon 
the inflamed parts. Thefc fpots fpread and unite, cover- 
ing almoft the whole fauces with thick (loughs ; which 
falling oflT, difcover ulcerations. While thefe fymptoms 
proceed in the fauces, they are generally attended with a 

Small dofes of tartai- emetic taken in fuch quantities as to produce a flight 
naulea without vomiting, are alfo good fudoriftcs. Twotable-fpoonsful of the 
following julep may be taken every half hour, till the efFe<5l be produced, 
drinking, at the f:ir,ie lime, plentifully of fome warm diluent. 
R. Tartar, emetic, gr. iii. 
Aq. font. B vii» 
Syr. Papavcris rubri, Bi« 
Al. f. julap. 
• Very convenient apparatus for this purpofe are made by moft tin-work- 
*'rs. Befide the fteam of warm water here recommended, external applicati- 
ons to the throat and fides of the neck have a confiderable ^fl'eifl ia forward- 
ing the fuppuration, as warm poultices, fomentations, &c. 
Vol. J. R 
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cpryza which pours out a thin acrid and fetid niattci', exco- 
riating the noftiils and hp*;. There is often alfo cfpccially 
in infants, a frequent purging; and a thin'acrid matter flows 
from the anus excoriating this and the neighboring parts. . 

3 13. J With thefe fym.ptoms, the pyrexia proceeds with a 
finall, frequent, and irregular pulfcjand there occurs a 
man i fed exacerbation every evening, and fome rcmifhon 
in the mornings- A great dcbihty appears in the animal 
functions ; and the fenforium is affeftcd with dehriam, fre- 
quently with coma. 

3 14. J On the fecond day, or fomctimes later, efFloref- 
cences appear upon the fl;in, which are fometimes in Imall 
points hardly eminent ; but, for the mott part, in patches 
of red colour, fpreading and uniting fo as to cover the whole 
fkin. The) appear firft about the face and neck, and in 
the courfe of fome days fpread by degrees to the lower ex- 
tremities. The fcarlct rednefs is often confiderahle on 
the hands and extremities of the fingers, which feel ftiff 
and fwellcd. This eruption is often irregular, as to the 
-time of its appearance, as to its fteadinefs, and as to the 
time of its duration. It ufually conthiucs four days, and 
goes off by fome defquamation of the cuticle ; but neither 
on its appearance, nor on its difquamation, does it always 
produce a rcmiflion of the pyrexia, or of the ether fy raptoms. 

315.] The progrefs of the dilcafe depends on the Rate 
cf the fauces and of the pyrexia. When the ulcers on the 
fauces, by their livid and black colour, by the fetor of the 
breath, and by many marks of acrimony in the fluids, (how 
a tendency to gangrene, this takes place to a fconhderable de- 
gree J and the f;y'mptoms of a putrid fever conftantly in- 
creafmg, the patient dies, often on the third day, fometimes 
later, but ^ the moft part before the fcventh. ' The acri- 
mony poured out from the difeafed fauces muft neceffari- 
ly, in part, pafs into the pharynx, and there fpread the in- 
feftion into the oefophagus, and fometimes through the 
whole of theahmentarycanal, propagating the putrefafti- 
on, and often exhaufting the patient by a frequent diarrheea. 

The attid matter poured out ni the fauces being a (rain 
abforbed, frequendy occafions large fwellings of the lym- 
phatic glands about the neck, and fometimes to fuch a de- 
gree as to occafion fuffocation. 
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It is fcldom that the organs of rcfpiration efcape entire- 
ly unhurt, and very often the inflammatory affcBion is cqrby 
numicatcd to them. From dilfe6tions it appears, that, in 
the Cynanche maligna the laryax^nd trachea are often ^^ 
fecied in the fame manner as' i4^jl4 Jpynanche trachealis ; 
and it is probable, that, inKTOii|HM3be of that affeftion, 
the Cynanche maligna oftqti proTc!3al.by fuch a fudden 
fuffocatioii as happens irj the proper cCianche trachealis; 
butdiere ii reafon to fufpccl, that upp^lthis fubjcft dilfec- 
lors have not ah'vays' diitin^uifUed p^'operly between the 
two difcafes. |,' 

316.] Tiilbfe'circ tbc fcveral'fata! terminations of t,hQ Cyn- 
anche mali;ma:/and.they do not ajways take place. « Some,-|^ 
times the ulctr4%f4i'"i'3kfauccsvare ol a milder nature ; ana 
the fever is moW|Jbderate, as :wcjl as of a lefs putrid kind. 
And when, uopif me a^pcaranck: of ihc efflorcfcence on the 
fkin, the feveruufi)^r«s V iVrrmiflion ; when tile efflorefcence 
continues for f-ircc or foiiiidays, till i^tft^'Tp read over the 
"v. hole body, ^i^ltJb^V^cis by a defquamation, giving a 
farther remiirion^^r the fever ; thisofti 



)ften entirely termi- 
nates, by gentle fwcats, on or before the feveuth day ; and 
the reft of tlic difeafe terminates in a few days more, by an 
excretion of i'loughs from the fauces ; while fleep, appetite, 
and the other marks of health return. 

From what is faid in this and the preceding paragraph, 
tlie prognoftics in this difeafe may be readily learned. 

317.] In the cure of this difeafe, its feptic tendency is 
cheifly to be kept in view. The debility, with which it 
is attended, renders all evacuations by bleeding and purg- 
ing improper, except in a few inllaiices where the debility 
is lefs, and the inflamiiiatory fymptomsmore confiderable. 
The fauces are to be prefervcd from the effetls of Uic acrid 
matter poured out upon them, and are therefore to be fre- 
quently waflied out by aniifcptic gargles * or inje^lions; 

* When the violence of the iymptoms is moderate, and when the ulceration 
is lli^ht, fafje tea, or tea made of role leaves, or both togctlier, mav be luflfi- 
cient. A gargle made of a pint of fage and rofe tea, three fpoonsful of vine- 
gar, and one fpoonful of honey, has been fcjund as efficacious as any of tlis 
iharpci" autifeptics with the mineral acids. Dr. Fothergill's gargle is, 

R. Decoct, pectoral. 5xii. cui inter coq^uenduni; addc 
Rad. coutvayerv. contus. ^ss. 
1/iquori colato admisce, 
Acct» viii. albt 311. 
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andthefeptic tendency of the whole fyflem fiiould be guard- 
ed againit and correttcd by internal antifeptics, elpccially 
by the Peruvian bark given in fubftance, from the begin- 
ning and continued through the courfe of the difeafe. * 
Emetics, both by vomiting and naufcating, prove ufeful, 
efpecially when empl(|)^ early in the difeafe. When any 
confiderable tumour cI(Iuts, blillers applied externally 
will be of fervice, ani, in any cafe, may be fit to moderate 
the internal inflami|iation.t 

Tinct. myn'h. 51, 
Mel. opt. 5vi. 
But he often ufed it with a drachhi of the Mel Egyptiacum cUflblvcd in two 
ounces of it. 

The Mel Egyptiacum is a very harfti application, and ought to be cautious- 
ly ufed. If the Houghs caft off io flowly as to require a poweiful application, 
it is better pradice to touch them with Mel F.gypciacufn by means of an aim- 
ed probe, than to ufe gargles of which it is aa ir.gfedieai. In this difeafe, 
ftridt attention mull be giyen to the ufe of gargles and mjfeoioiis for the throat, 
becaufe the cure feems to depend in part on procuring a difcharge from the 
glands of the fauces which thefe gargles induce, and alio becaufe they are 
the only means of retarding the progrefs df tbe ulcers. 

* The quantity of bark given ought to be very confiderable, viz. as much 
as the ftomach and intellines tan poflibly bear.; half a <Jraclim or two fcruples 
every hour, with a glafs of good Port wine. A fcfiJpfeof confe^ftio cardiaca, 
joined with each dofe of the bark, has a double effciH. of making the bark lefs 
naufeous, and of preventing in fonie meafiu-e, a tendency to a diarrhoea, but 
cpium is afovereign remedy for removing this fymptom when it is adually 
prefent. 

In adminiflering the bark, great care mull be taken to avoid a diarrhoea, 
vhich is a very dangerous fymptom in any period of the difeafe, but efpeci- 
ally after the third or fouith day, when the patient is in a confiderable ftate 
of debility. 

Children are more frequently attacked with thir, difeafe than adults ; and 
it is fometimes extremely difficult to prevail on them to take a fufticient quan. 
tity of this neceffary and valuable, though naufeous medicine. In thefe ca- 
fes glyfters wiih powdered bark have been ufed with very great fuccefs. Two 
drachms of the fine powder may be given in five or fix ounces of barley-wa- 
ter, every 3 or 4 hours to very young children, and half an ounce or 6 drachms 
to children of 8 or 10 years old, in three quarters of a pint of bitrley-wattr. 
If the firll glyfter comes away too fpeedily, two or three grains of opium may 
be added to the fubfequent glyfters. 

t In addition to the method of cure here delivered, it may be proper to ob- 
fervc, that as the cure depends much on the removal of every thing putrid 
from, the patient, it is abfolutely neceffary to have the room well ventilated, 
but i>ot with cold air. The reafon for this precaution is, that the patient al- 
ways complains of the leaft admiffion of cold air, becoming fick and cppreff- 
ed, probably in confequence of the fudden difappearance of the efflorcfcence 
which always accompanies the difeafe. The linen ought frequently to be 
changed, the patient kept clean, the moitth and throat frequently wafhcd, and 
great plenty of liquid vegetable nutriment mull be given, with generou-j wine. 

A hemorrage from the nofe, mouth, or ears, very frequently occtirs in the 
later ftages of a malignant fore throat. This difcharge is by no means criti- 
cal, but always a dangerous fymptom, and mull be flopped with the utmoft 
expedition. It is the confequence of feme arterial branch being corroded by 
the mortifiGation. If the hemorrhage withftands the ufual j-niaus of tents dip- 
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Sect. III. 

Of the Cynanche Trachealis. 

318.] THIS* name has been given to an inflammation 
of the gloitis, larynx, or upper part of the trachea, whe- 
ther it collect the membranes of thel'e parts, or the mufcles 
adjoining. It may arife firlt in thefe parts, and continue 
to i'ubhil in them alone; or it m.ay come to affect thefc 
parts from the Cynanche tonfillaris or maligna fprcading 
into them. 

319.] In either way it has been a rare occurrence, and 
few mllances of it have been marked and recorded by phy- 
ficians. It is to be known by a peculiar ringing found of 
the voice, by difficult refpiration, with a lenfe of ilraiteii- 
ing about the larynx, and by a pyrexia attending it. 

320. j From the nature of thefe fy mptoms, and from the 
didection of the bodies of pcrfons who had died of this dif- 
eafe, there is no doubt of its being of an inOammatory na- 
ture. It does not, however, always run the courfe of in- 
flammatory affections, but frequently produces fuch an 
obdruclion of the palfage of the air, as fufFocates, and 
thereby proves fuddcnly fatal. 

321. J If we judge rightly of the nature of this difeafe, 
it will be obvious, that tiie cure of it requires the mofl pow- 
erful remedies of inflammation, to be employed upon the 
very fird appearance of the fymptoms. — When a luffoca- 
tion is threatened, whether any remedies can be employed 
to prevent it, we have not had experience to determine. 

322. j The account;; which books have hitherto given us 
of inflammation of the larynx, and the parts connetted 
with it, amount to what we have now laid; and the inftan- 
ces recorded h.ave ahnoft all of them happened in adull 
perfons; but there is a peculiar affection of this kind hap- 
ped in vincg-ar, or a folution of alum, ?cc. recourfe muft be had to opium and 
bark ; and the Port vviue muft l>e given fparingly. 

In the advanced ftages, a diarrhoea frequently appears, efpecially in ch'il« 
dren; it proceeds from the putrid and acrid matter of the ulcers beings recei- 
ved into the intellines. It can only be prevented, or effeftually removed, by 
a careful attention to keep the mouth as clean as poffible. 

• This difeafc has been fuppofed to be new, and confined chiefly to infants. 
It is, however, delcribed by many of both the ancient and modern writers, 
Boerhaave dti'cribes it in his 801II and 8oid Aphorifm. It is, indeed, uncom- 
mon in adults, and moll frequent in infants. It was never vic;ht]y undeiltood, 
however, till Dr. Home, the profeflbr of the Materia M;'Jica in this Univer- 
fiiy, invcfligUited its nature, and pointed out the only effedlual raciiod of cure. 
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peningcrpecially to infants, which till lately has been little 
taken notice of. Dr. Home is the firft who has given any 
didinQ account of it; but, fince he wrote, levcral other 
authors have taken notice of it, (fee M i c h a e 1. 1 s De an- 
gina polyposa sive membranacea, Argcntorcti ly/S) and 
have given different opinions with regard to it. Concern- 
*ing this diverfity of opinions I Ihall not at prcfcnt inquire; 
but fhall deliver the hiftory and cure of this difeafe, in fo 
far as thefe have arifen from ray own obfervation, froiu 
that of Dr. Home, and of other fKilful pcrfons in this 
neighborhood. 

323.] This difeafe fcldom attacks infants till after they 
have been weaned. After this period, the younger diey 
are, the more they are liable to it. The frequency of it be- 
comes Icfs as children become more advanced; and there 
are no inflances of children above twelve years of age being 
affe6ted with it. It attacks children of the midland coun- 
tries, as well as thofc who live near the fea. It docs not ap- 
pear to be contagious, and its attacks are frequently re- 
peated in the fame cliild. It is often manifcftly theeffeft of 
cold applied to the body; and therefore appears mod fre- 
quently in the winter and fpring feafons. It v-er)^ common- 
ly comes on with the ordinary iymptomsof a catarrh; but 
foiTjrfimes the peculiar fymptomsof the difeafe (how them- 
i the very firft. 

3 2 4. J Thefe peculiar fymptoms are the following; A. 
hoarfcnefs, with fome flinllnefs and ringing found, both in. 
fpeaking and in coughing, as if the noife came from a bra- 
zen tube. At the fame time, there is a fenfe of pain about 
the larynx, fome difficulty of refpiration, with a whizzing 
found in infpiration, as if the padkge of the air was ftrail- 
ened. The cough v/hich attends it, is commonly dry ; and 
if any thing be fpit up, it is a matter of purulent appear- 
ance, and fometimes films refembling portions of a mem- 
brane. Together widi thefe fymptoms, there is a frequen- 
cy of pulfe, a reftlelfnefs, and an uneafy fenfe of heat. 

When the internal fauces are viewed, they are fometim.es 
without any ap^x^arance of inflammation : but frequently 
a rednefs and even fwelling, appear ; and fometimes in the 
fauces there is an appearance of matter like to that rcjefted 
by coughing. With the fymptoms now defcribcd and 
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parLicularly with great difficulty of breathing, and a fcnfc 
ontrangling in the fauces, the patient isfometimesfuddenly 
taken off. 

325.] There have been many diffeBions made of in- 
fants who had died of this difeafe ; and almoft conftantly 
there has appc^ired a preternatural membrane lining the 
vhole internal furfacc of the upper part of the trachea, and 
extending in the fame manner downwards into fome of its 
ramifications. This preternatural membrane may be eafdy 
feparated, and fometimes has been found feparated in part, 
from tlie fubjacent proper membrane of the trachea. This 
laft is commonly found entire, that is, without any ap- 
pearance oferofionor ulceration; but it frequently fhows 
the vefliges of inflammation, and is covered by a matter 
refembling pus, like to that rejected by coughing; and 
very often a matter of the fame kind is found in the bron- 
chiic, fometimes in conl'iderablc quantity, 

326.] From the remote caufes of this difeafe; from the 
catarrhal fymptoms commonly attending it; from the py- 
rexia conftantly prefent with it ; from the fame kind of pre- 
ternatural membrane beins found in the trachea when the 
cynanchc maligna is communicated to it; and, from l he 
veftiges of inflammation on the trachea difcovered upon 
difl'eClion ; we muft conclude, that the difeafe confifts in 
an inflammatory affetlion of the mucous membrane of the 
larynx and trachea, producing an exudation analogous to 
that found on the furface of inflamed vifcera, and appear- 
ing pardy in a membranous cruft, and pardy in a fluid re- 
fembling pus. 

327.] Though this difeafe manifeftly confifts in an in- 
flammatory afi'eCtion, it does not commonly end either in 
fuppuration or gangrene. The peculiar and troublefomc 
circumftances of the difeafe feems to confifl in a fpafm of 
the mufcles of the glottis, which by inducing a fuffocadon, 
prevents the common confequencesof inflammadon, 

328.] When this difeafe terminates in health, it is by a 
refolution of an inflammadon, by ceafmg of the fpafm of 
the glottis, liy an expectoration of the matter exuding from 
the trachea, and of the crults formed here ; and frequent- 
ly it ends without any expe6toradon, or at leaft with fuch 
only as attends an ordinary catarrh. 
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329.] When the difcafe ends fatally, it is by a fufToca- 
tion ; fcemingly, as we have faid, depei\ding upon a rparm 
affcciing the glottis ; but fometimrs, probably, depending 
upon a quantity of matter filling the bronchiae. 

330.] As we fuppofe the difcafe to be an inflammatory 
affcdion, fo we attempt to cure it by the ufual remedies of 
inflammation, and which for the molt part I have found 
effcaual. Bleeding, both general and topical,* has often 
given immediate relief ; and by being repeated, has entirely 
cured the difeafe. Bliftering alfo, near the part alfefted, 
has been found ufeful. Upon the firft attack of the difeafe, 
vomiting, immediately after bleeding, feems to be of con- 
fiderable ufe, and fom'etimes fuddcnly removes the difeafe. 
In every ftage of the difeafe, the antiphlogiPiic regimen is 
neceflary, and particularly the frequent ufe of laxative 
glyfters.t Though w^e fuppofe that a fpafm affcfting the 
glottis is often fatal in this difeafe, I have not found antif- 
pafmodic medicines to be of any ufe. 

Sect. IV. 

Of the Cynanche PharyngcEa. 
331.] IN the Cynanche tonhllatis, the infiammation of 
the mucous membrane often fprcadsupon the pharynx, and 
^into the beginning of the oefophagus, and thereby renders 
deglutition more difficult and uneafy : but fuch a cafe does 
not require to be diftinguiflied as a different fpecies from 
the common Cynanche tonfillaris ; and only requires that 
blood-letting and other remedies Ihould be employed with 

* The topical bleeding is beft performed by IcecUes. Three or four may 
le applied at once on each fide of the trachea, or on the trachea itfelf. Not- 
■withftanding this recommendation of topical bleeding, previous general bleed- 
ing is abfolutely necefTary in every cafe, and ought never to be omitted. It 
frequently produces relief even ^vhile the blcod is flowing from the vein ; but 
in thefe cafes, it is imprudent to ftop the evacuation, even on the total removal 
of the fymptoms. As much blood muft be drav.-n as the infant can bear to 
lofe, and leeches ought moreover to be apj)lied, as above dire(Sed ; for it fre- 
quently happens, that when all the fymptoms fuddenly difappear, the difeafe 
returns in a few hours with redoubled violence, and fpeedily puts an end t* 
the child's life. 

\ Laxative glyfters are to be carefully dillinguifhed from purging glyfters, 
■which generally irritate too violently, and thus increafe the inflammatory di- 
athefis. It is of little confequence what the compofitions of glyilers be, pro* 
vided they contain fome Glauber's or Epfom fait, and are fufficiently large. 
The common glyfter with milk and water, and » little Epfom fait, aufwers. 
fufficiently well. 
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greater diligence than in ordinary calbs. We have never 
feci\ any call- in which the inflammation began in the pha- 
rynx, or in which this part alone was inflamed ; but prac- 
tical writers have taken notice oFftich a cafe ; and to them 
iherefore, I mull refer, both for the appearances which dif- 
tingiiilli it, and for the method of cure. 

S^T. V. 

Of the Cynanchi Parotidcea. 
332.] Til IS is a difeafc known to the vulgar, and among 
them has got a peculiar appellation, in every country of 
Europe * ; but has been little taken notice of by medical 
Avriters. It is often epidemic, and manfeflly contagious. 
It comes on with the ufiial fymptoms of pyrexia, which is 
foon after attended with a conhderable tumour of the ex- 
ternal fauces and neck. — This tumour appears firft as a 
glandular moveable tumour at the corner of the lower jaw ; 
but the fwclling foon becomes uniformly diffufcd over a 
great part of the neck, fometimes on one fide only, but 
more commonly on both. The fwclling continues to in- 
creafe till the fourth day ;^ut from that period it declines, 
and in a few days more pafi^s off entirely. As the fwclling 
of the fauces recedes, fome tumour affccb the tefticles in 
the male fex, or the breads in the female. Thefe tumours 
are fomfctimes large, hard, and fomewhat painful ; but in 
this climate are feldom either very painful or of long con- 
tinuance. The pyrcj:ia attending this difeafe is common- 
ly flight, and recedes with die Avelling of the fauces ; but 
fometimes, when the fwclling of the teilicles docs not fuc- 
cced to that of the fauces, or when the other has been fud- 
dcnly rcpred'ed, the pyrexia, becomes more conliderable, 
is often attended with delirium, and has fometimes proved 
fatal. 

333.] As this difeafe commoniy runs its courfe without 
cither dangerous ortroublefome fymptoms, fbit hardly re- 
quires any remedies. An antiphlogiltic regimen and avoid- 
ing cold, are all that will be commonly neccffary. But 
when, upon the receding of the fwclling of the teilicles in 
1^ males, or of the breads in females, the pyrexia comes to be 

* It iscaUed here, r.nd in many parts of Great-Britain, the Mumu? 
Vol.. I. S 
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confidcrablc, and dircatcns an aiFedion of the brain, it will 
be proper, by warm fomentations, to bring back the fwel- 
hng ; and by vomiting, bleeding, or bliltering, to obviate 
the confequ-eiices of itsabfence. 



CHAP. VI. 

Df IPneumonia, or Pneumonic Jnflammation* 

334-] LJ NDER this title I mean to comprehend the 
whole of the inflammations aficfting either the vifcera of 
the thorax, or the membrane lining the interior furfacc of 
that cavity : for neither do our diagnoiiics ferve to afcer- 
tain exactly the feat of the difeafe ; nor does the difference 
in the feat of the difeafe exhibit any coniiderable variation 
in the ftate of the fymplons, nor lead to any difference ia 
the method of cure. 

335.] Pneumonic inflammation, however various in its 
feat, fecms to mc to be always known and dirtinguiflied by 
the following fymptoms: pyrexia, difficult breathing, cougli 
and pain in fome parts of the thorax. But thci'c fymp- 
toms are, on different occafion^ varioufly modified. 

336.] The difeafe abnoft always comes on with a cold 
ftage, and is accompanied with other fymptoms of pyrex- 
ia ; though, in a few inllances, the pulfe may not be miore 
frequent, nor the heat of the body increafed bcvo^d what 
is natural. Sometimes the pyrexia is from the beginning 
accompanied with the odier fymptoms ; but frccpiently it 
is formed for fome hours before the other fymptoms be- 
come confiderable, and particularly before the pain be felt. 
For the mod part, the pulfe is frequent,* full, flrong, hard, 
and quick ;t but in a few inilances, eipecially in the advan- 
ced ftate of the difeafe, the pulfe is weak and foft, and at 
the fame time irregular. 

337,] The difficulty of breathing is always pre fen t, and 
-moft confiderable in infpiration; both becaul^e the lungs do 

* A frequent pv.lfe is when there is a great number of ftrokes in a given 
time. 

t A quick pulfe is when the Urnkc i-fc!f is quick, although the number in 
a given time be not very great. It is therefore no tautology to mention both 
frequent and quick, as they are really diftiua, and may be both-prefent at 
once ; but, if the pulfe be above an hundred in a minute^ the phyfician mull 
"have a very nice feufe of feeling to dilVmgulih between a quick' and a ilow 
b«*t. 
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not cafil) admit of a full dilatation, znd becaufc the dila- 
tation aggiavates the pain attending the difcafe. The 
difficulty of breathing is alfo greater when the patient is in 
one pollure of his body rather than another. It is generally 
greater when he lies upon the fide afFccledj but fometimes 
the contrary happens. Very often the patient cannot lie 
eafy upon either fide, finding eafe only \\ hen l\^ing on his 
back; and fomelimcshe cannot breathe eafily, except when 
in fomcwhat of an creel poflure. 

338. j A cough always attends this difeafe ; but in differ- 
ent cafes, is more or lefs urgent and painful. It is Ibme- 
tim.cs dpy, that is without any expe61oration, efpecially in 
the beginning of the difeafe : but more commonly it is, even 
from the firit, moifl, and the matter fpit up various both in 
conhffence and colour; and frequently it is fheaked with 
blood.* 

339.] The pain attending this difcafe, is in different cafes, 
felt in different parts of the thorax, but moft frequently in 
one fide. It has been faid to aflPett the right fide more 
frequently than the left; but this* is not certain ; while on 
the other hand, it is certain that the left has been very often 
L'ffe6ted. The pain is felt fometimes as if it were under the 
iternum ; fometimes in the back between the fiioulders ; 
and when in the fides, its place lias been higher or lower,, 
more forward or backward : but the place of all others 
moft frequently affetled, is about the fixth or feventh rib, 
near the middle of its length, or a litde more forward. The 
pain is often fevere and pungent; but fometimes more dull 
and obtufe, with a fenfe of weight rather than of pain. It 
is moft efpecially fevere and pungent when occupying the 
place lafl mentioned. For the moft part it continues fix- 
ed in one place ; but fometimes flioots from the fide to the 
fcapula on one hand, or to the fternimi and clavicle on the 
other. 

340.] The varying ftate of fymptoms now mentioned 
docs not always afcertain precifely the feat of the difcafe. 
To me it fcems prt^bable, that the difeafe is always feated, 
ar at leaft begins, in fome part of the pleura ; taking that 

* Youngpraaitioners fliould not be alarmed at this fymptom ; nor fliould 
they fappol'e it a dangerous one : it is on the contiary a iaiiitarv fymptoin, 
and ought not lo be rcftrained, either by too rigorous an adherence to ths Ru- 
tiphlogiaic regimen, 01 bv ihe ufe of Itvptics jiiul other aUriageuts, 
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membrane in its greateft extent, as now commonly under- 
•llood ; that is, as covering not only the internal lurface ot 
the cavity of tlic thorax, but alio as forming the medialli- 
nurn, and as extended over the pericardium, and over the 
whole furfacc of the lungs. 

341.] There is, therefore, litdc foundation for didin- 
guilhing this difeafe by different appellations taken from 
the part which may be fuppofcd to be cheitly affecled. The 
term Pleurify, might v.ith propriety be applied to every cale 
of the difeafe ; and has been very improperly limited to 
that inflammation v/hich begins in, and cheifly affccls the 
pleura coUalis. I have no doubt that fuch a cafe does truly 
occur : but, at the fame time, I apprehend it to be a rare 
occurrence ; and that the difeafe much more frequently 
begins in, and chiefly affetls, the pleura hivelling the lungs, 
producing all the fymptoms fuppofed to belong to v^hat 
has been called the Plcuritis vera. 

342.] Some phyficianshave imagined, that there is a cafe 
of pneumonic inflammation particularly entitled to the 
apellation o[ Peripneumony ; and that is, the cafe ot an 
inflammation beginning in tlie parenchyma or cellular tex- 
ture of the lungs, and having its feat chiefly there. But 
it feems to me very doubtful, if any acute inflammation of 
the lungs or any difeafe which has been called Peripneumony 
be of that kind. It feems probable, that every acute in- 
flammation begins in membranous parts; and, in every 
diffe^tion of perfons dead of peripneumony, the external 
membrane of the lungs, or fome part of the pleura, has 
appeared to have been confiderably affecled- 

343. J An inflammation of the pleura covering the upper 
furface of the diaphragm, has been diftinguifhed by die 
appellation of Paraphrenitis, as fuppofed to be attended 
with the peculiar fymptoms of delirium, rifus fardonicus, 
and other convulfive motions : but it is certain, that an 
inflammation of that portion of the pleura, -and affecting 
alfo even the mufcular fubltance of the diaphragm,- has of- 
ten taken place without any of thefe fymptoms; and I have 
not met with either diffections, or any accounts of di flections, 
which fupport the opinion, that an inflammadon of the pleu- 
ra covering the diaphragm, is attended with delirium more 
commonly than any other pneumonic inflammation. 
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314] Vv ith rcfpeB; to the feat of pneumonic inflamma- 
tion, 1 maflolifervc further, that although it may arifcand 
fubfiit chicHy in one part of the pleura only, it is however 
frequently communicated to other>parts of the fame, and 
commonly communicates a morbid affection throuiih its 
whole extent, 

345. j The remote caufe of pneumonic inflammation, is 
commonly cold applied to the body, obRrucling perfpii •- 
tioii, and dctermimn;^ to the lungs ; while at the iame time 
the lungs themfelvcs arc expofcd to the aciion of the cold. 
Thcfe circumftances operate efpccially, when an inflamma- 
tory diathefis prevails in the lyltcm ; and, confequcntly, 
upon perfon:'. of the greatefl vigor; in cold chmates; in the 
winter feafon ; and particularly in die fpring, when vicilfi- 
tudes of heat and cold are frequeiit. The difeafe, however, 
may ariie in any feafon when fuch vicillitudes occur. 

Other remote caufes alfo m.ay have a fhare in this mat- 
ter ; fuch as every means of ohrLrutting, ftraining,* or o- 
therwife injuring,t the pneumonic organs. 

Pneumonic inflammation may happen to perfons of any 
age, but rarely to thofe under the age of p>ubcrty : and moll 
commonly it affecls perfons fomewhat advanced in life, as 
thofe between forty-live and fixty years ; thofe two, efpc- 
cially of a robufl and full habit. 

The pneumonic inflammation has been fom.cdmcs fo 
much an epidemic, as to occafion a fufpicion of its depend- 
ing upon a fpecifx contagion ; but I have not met with 
any evidence in proof of this. — See Mohgagni de causis 
ct sedihus morborum, epifh. xxi. art. 26. 

346. J Tiie pneumonic, like other inflammations, may 
terminate by refoluiion, fuppuration, or gangrene; but it 
has alio a termination peculiar to itfclf, as has been hinted 
above (259) ; and that is, when it is attended with an cfFu- 
fion of blood into the cellular texture of the lungs, whicli 
Ibon interrupting the circulation of the blood through this 
vifcus, produced a fatal fuifoca.tion. This, indeed, fecms 

* Violent exertions, in fpeaklnj;-, finging;, playing^ on wind inftruiTients, rxm- 
ni'.ijj up hill, or in (liort any exercifd tiiat iacreafes the afdon of the lungs. 

f Receiving noxious vapors into the lungs is fometimes the caufe ot pneu- 
■nonic inflamrnation ; elpecially con-oiive Oir other F.crid poilbnnns vapors, a* 
he fnmes of arfenic, of fulphur, of the muriatic acid, and finiilar caultit and 
'Icilruciivc exhalations. Chemills, therefore, in rcaking- experiments, or ar- 
till'5 who v>'or!i on fnuilanres yielding- inch vapors, UwuKl ije careful to avoid 
tli-i-.i. 
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to be the mod common termination of pneumonic inflam- 
mation, when it ends fatally ; for, upon the dilfeBion of al- 
moii every perfbn dead of the difeafc, it has appeared that 
fuch an cffufion had happened. 

347.] From thefe diflections alfo we learn, that pncumo- 
nic inflammation commonly produces an exvidation from 
the internal furface of the pleura; which appears partly as 
a foftvifcid cruft, often of a compatl, m-embranous form 
covering every where the furface of the pleura, and parti- 
culary thofe parts where the lungs adhere to the pleura cof- 
talis, or mediaftinum ; and this cruft feems always to be 
the cement of fuch adhefions. 

The fame exudation ihows itfelf, alfo, by a quantity of 
a ferous whitifli fluid, commonly found in the cavity of the 
thorax ; and fome exudation or effufion is ufuall^' found 
to have been made likewife into the cavity of the pericar- 
dium. 

348.] It feems probable, too, that a like effufion is fome- 
times made into the cavity of the bronchiae : for^ in fomc 
perfons who have died after labouring under a pneumonic 
inflammation for a few days only, the bronchia! have been 
fotind filled with a confiderable quantity of a ferous and 
thickifli fluid ; v,^hich, I think, muft be confidcred rather 
as the effufion mentioned, having had its thinner parts tak- 
en off by rcfpiration, than as a pus fo luddenly formed in 
the inflamed part. 

349.] It is, however, not improbable, that this effufion, 
as well as that made into the cavities of the thorax and pe- 
ricardium, may be a matter of the fame kind with that 
which, in other inflammations is poured into the cellular 
texture of the parts inflamed, and there converted into pus : 
but, in the thorax and pericardium, it does not always af- 
fume that appearance, becaufe the crult covering the fur- 
face prevents the abforption of the the thinner part. This 
abforption, however, may be compenfated in the bronclnae 
by the drying power of the air ; and therefore the effufion 
into them may put on a more perulent appearance. 

In many cafes of pneumonic inflammation, when the 
Sputa are very copious, it is diflicult to fuppofe that the 
whole of them proceed from the mucus follicles of the bron- 
chiae. It feems more probable that a great pan of them 
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may proceed from the effuftd ferous fluid we have been 
mentioning ; and this too will account for "the fputa being 
fo often of a perulent appearance. Perhaps the fame thing 
may account for that perulent cxpe61oration, as well as 
that perulent matter foundin the bronchise, which the learn- 
ed Mr. jde Haen fays he had often obferved, when there 
was no ulceration of the lungs : and this explanation is at 
lead more probable than Mr. de Haen's fuppofition of a 
pus formed in the circulating blood. 

350. j To conclude this fubjett, it would appear, that 
the effufion into the bronchia which we have mentioned, 
often occurs \vith the effufion of red blood in occafioi-.inp- 
the fuffocation,\v]iicii fatally terminates pneumonic inFiaiii- 
mation ; that the eifulion of ferum alone may have this ef- 
fccf ; and that the ferum poured out in a certain quantity, 
rather than any debility in tlie powers of cxpettoration, is 
ths. caufe of that cealing of expeftoration which very con- 
itamly precedes the fatal event. For, in many cafes, the 
expcCLoration has ceafcd, when no other fymptoms of de- 
bility have appeared, and when upon diffection, the bron- 
chia? have been found full of liquid matter. Nay, it is 
even probable, that in fome cafes, fuch an effufion may 
take place, without any fymptoms of violent inflamma- 
tion ; and in other cafes, the effufion taking place, may 
feem to remove the fymptoms of inflammation which had 
appeared before, and thus account for thofe unexpecled 
fatal terminations which have fometimes happened. Pofli- 
bly this effufion may account alfo for m.any of the pheno- 
mena of the Peripneumonia Notha. 

351.] Pneumonic inflammation feldom terminates by 
refolution, without being attended with fome evident eva- 
cuation. An hirmorrhagy from the nofe happening upon 
fome of the firft days of the dileafe, has fomedmes put an 
end to it; and it is laid that an evacuation from the hemor- 
rhoidal veins, a bilious evacuation by ftool, and an evacu- 
ation of urine with a copious fediment, have feverally had 
the fame effetl : but fuch occurrences have been rare and 
unufual. 

The evacuation mofl frequendy attending, and feeming 
to have the greateft effefcl in promoting refolution, is an 
expe^loration of a thick, white, oryellowifti matter, a little 
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ftrcaked w itli blood, copious, and broiiglit up witl.oul 
either much or violent couohin!7. 

Very frcqucndy the rciblution of this diirafe is attended 
with, and perhaps produced by a fweat, which is v/arin, 
fluid, copious over the whole body, i\ud attended with an 
abatement of the frequency of the pul'e, of tlic heat of d":c 
body, and of the other febrile fymptoms. 

352.] The prognoitics in this difcafe are formed from 
obferving the ftatc of tlie principal fymptoms. 

A violent pyrexia is always dangerous. 

The danger, however, is chiefly denoted by the difRcul- 
ty of breathing. When the patient can lie on one fide on- 
ly ; when he can lie on neither fide, but upoii liis back on- 
ly ; when he cannot breathe with tolerable cafe, except 
the trunk of his body be eretl; wh-en even in this polhirc 
the breathing is very dilhcult, and atteivded with a turgef- 
ccncc and flulhing of the face, together with partial fweats 
about the head and neck, and an irregular pulfe : thefe 
circumiiances mark the difficulty of breathing in progreff- 
ive degrees, and confequently, in proportion, the danger 
of the difeafe. 

A frequent violent cough aggravating the pain, is always 
ihe I'ymptom of an obltiiiate difeale. 

As I apprehend that the difeafe is hardly ever refolved, 
without fbme expectoration ; fo a dry cough mull be al- 
ways an unfavorable fym.ptom. 

As the expcttoration formerly defcribed, marks that the 
difeale is proceeding to a refoiution; fo an expcBoration 
which has not the conditions there mentioned, mufi; denote 
at lead a doubtful ftatc of the difeafe ; but the marks taken 
from the colour of the matter are ibr the moft part falla- 
cious. 

An acute pain, very much interrupting infpiration is al- 
ways the mark of a violent difcafe ; though not of one more 
dangerous, than an obtufe pain, attended wiih very diMi- 
cult refpiradon. 

When the pains, which at firft had an*e8.cd one fide only, 
have afterwards fprcad into the other ; or when leaving tiie 
fide iirfl affected, they entirely pafs into the other : thefc 
are always marks of an increaling, and dierefore of a dan- 
gerous difcafe. 
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A delirium coming on during a pneumonic iiifiammati- 
on, is condantly a fymptom denoting much danger. 

353-] When tiie termination of" this difeafc proves fatal, 
it is on one or other ol" the days of the firil week, from the 
third to the fevcnth. This is the mofl common cafe ; but, 
in a few inftanccsj death has happened at a later period of 
the difeafe. 

When the difeafc is violent, but admitting of refolution, 
this alio happens frequently in the courfe of the firfh week; 
but, in a more moderate Itate of the difeafe, the refolution 
is often delayed to the fecond week. 

The difeafe, on fome of tlie days from the third to the 
fcventh, generally fuffers a remiffion ; which, however, 
may be often fallacious, as the difeafe does fometimes re- 
turn again with as much violence as before, and then with 
great danger. 

Sometimes the difeafe diiappears on the fecond or diird 
day, while an.eryfipelas makes its appearance on fome ex- 
ternal part : and if this continue fixed, the pneumonic in- 
flammation does not recur. 

3 54- J Pneumonia, like other inflammations, often ends 
in fuppuration or garjgrene.* 

355- J When a pneumonia, with fymptoms neither very 
violent nor very flight, have continued for many days, it is 
to be feared it will end in a fuppuration. This, however, 
is not to be determined precifely by the number of days : 
for, not only after d^e fourth, but even after the tenth day, 

* As this termination of Pneumonia is u'lways faial, it is b.ighly nece{;ar>" 
tljat the phyficiaii (liould be able to know when a gangrene is to he fufpefted, 
that lie may take the proper means for preventing it : or, when it is abfolute* 
ly formed, that he may favc his reputation, by informing the patient's relati- 
ons of the impending danger, and tlxe faial eonfeqiiences with which fuch a 
termination is attended : I fhall therefore add fome of the moft remarkabte 
diagnoftics of an incipient gangrene in this difeafe. A purulent fpitting, 
llreakedwith deep colored blood, or ^vi|ti, a blackifli matter ; a fetid breath ; 
a rattling in the throat ; a dejedled coifflTenance ; a dim eye; a languid quick 
pulfe ; the blood drawn from a vein void of the inflammatory cruft; fetid 
green flools in abundance ; urine of a bright flame color, or depofiting a black 
lediment of a fcaly appearance. IVTore fymptoms of this fatal termination 
are iinneceffary ; for, if moll of the above mentioned be prefent, the phyfician 
has no other duty to perform than warn the friends of the patient that death 
may l^e foon expe(51ed. It may be fartlier rem.arked, that when a gangrene is 
begun, the patient is confiderably freed from pain, and both himfelf and his 
attendants have great hopes of his recovering ; a few hours, however, foon 
undccieves them, and raifcs the reputation of the phyfician, who has pro- 
nounced, a true prognofis. See fome other diagnollics of gangrene i|h the 
Dotes on article 359. 

Vol. I. T 
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there have been examples of a pneumonia ending by a re- 
fohition ; and if the difeafe has rLiflcrcd lome intcrmiffioii 
and again recurred, there may be inftances of" a rerolution 
happening at a much later period from the beginning of 
the difcaft:, than that juft now mentioned. 

356. J But if a moderate difeafe, in fpite of proper re- 
medies empk^yed, be protraSed to the fourteenth day with- 
out any conhderable remiffion, a fuppuration is pretty cer- 
tamly to be expctted ; and it will be ftill more certain, if 
no figns of rcfolution have appeared, or if an expectorati- 
on which had appeared fnall have again ceafed, and the dif- 
ficulty of breathing has continued or incrcafed, while the 
other fymptoms have rather abated. 

357.] That in a pneumonia, the eiTufion is made, vhich 
may lay the foundation of a fuppuration, ^ve conclude 
from the dilhculty of breathing becoming greater when the 
patient is in a horizontal pollure,* or when he can lie more 
cafiiy upon the af reefed fide. 

358.] That hi fuch cafes, a fuppuration has adually be- 
gun, may be concluded from the pati'ent's being iVequently 
afl'eBed with flight cold fhiverings, and with a lenfe of cold 
fometimcs in one, and fometimes in another part of tlie 
•body. Wc form the fame conclufion alfo from tlic (late of 
the pulfe, which is commonly lefs frequent and fofter, but 
fometimes quicker and fuller than before. 

359.] That a fuppuration is already formed, may be 
inferred from there being a conhderable remiilion i" of the 
pain wliich had before fubfifled, while along with this, 
the cough, and efpecially the dyfpnoca, continue, and arc 
rather augmented. At the fame tim.e, the frequency of ihc 
pulfe is rather incrcafed ; j the feverifli Hate lulfcrs confi- 
derable exacerbations every evening, and by degrees, a 
hettic in all its circumftances comes to be formed. 

• In all pneumonic affeftlons, the breathing is generally mc re diffiriilt when 
the j)atlentlies in an liorizontal pollure, it cannot thevtfore be admitted as a 
diagnoilic of anefliificn. 

t The young phyficiau imift be on his guaid with refptJl to this rymptom : 
for it is alio a f)mptcm of an ir.eipiem, cr an already formed gaii'-jcnc : he 
ought therefore to be peculiarly attentive to the concomitant lympirms v, hirh 
the au'-hor enumerates, viz. the continuance or augmentation oT the diiT.cuhy 
of breathing and the cough, both of which cither totally difr.p];ear, cr aie 
confiderably lelfened on the fujjervention of gangrene. 

\ The-iucreafcd frequency of the pulfe is alfo a fymptcm cf a ■rar.r'Yene be- 
ir.'^ formed, but if lliat incrcafed frcauency be atter.dcd with febrile t^acerba- 
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360.] The termination of Pneumonia by gangrene, is 
much more rare than has been imagined ; and when it does 
occur, it is ufually joined with the termination by efFufion 
(346.) and the lymptoms of the one are hardly to be dif- 
tinguilhed from thofe of the oiher. 

361.] The cure of pneumonic inflammation, muil pro- 
ceed upon the general plan (264.) but the importance of 
tht part affetled, and the danger to which it is expofed, re- 
quire that the remedies be fully, as well as early employed. 

362.] The remedy chiefly to be depended upon, is that 
of bleeding at tlx: arm ; which will be performed with mo ft 
advantage in the arm of the Tide mofl affefted, but may be 
done in ckhcv arm, as may be moft convenient for the pa- 
tient or the furgeon. The quantity drawn muft be fuitcd 
to the violence of the difeafe, and to the vigour of the pa- 
tient ; and generally ought to be as large as this laft circum- 
liance will allov/. The remiffion of pain, and the relief of 
rcfpiration, during the flowing of the blood, may limit tlio 
quantity to be then drawn ; but if thefe fymptoms of relief 
do not appear, the bleeding fhould be continued till the 
fymptoms of a beginning fyncope come on. It is fcldora 
that one bleeding however large, will prove a cure of this 
difeafe; and although the pain and difficulty of breathing 
may be much relieved by the firft bleeding, thefe f) mp- 
toms commonly, and after no long interval, recur, often 
widi as much violence as before. In the event of fuch re- 
c\irrcnce the bleeding is to be repeated, even in the courfe 
of the fame day, and perhaps to the fame quantity as 
befcne. 

Sometimes the fecond bleeding may be larger than the 
firft. There are perfons who, by their conftitution, are 
ready to faint even upon a fmall bleeding; and in fuch 
perfons this may prevent the drawing lb much blood at 
lirft as a pneumonic inflammation might require ; but, as 
the fame perfons are frequently found to bear after-bleed- 
ings better than the iirft, tliis allov/s the fecond and fubfe- 
quent bleedings to be larger,, and to fuch a quantity as the 
fymptoms of the difeafe may feern to demand. 

363.] It is according to the ftate of the fymptoni'^, tiiat 

'nns ifl the cvenin,q;s, thcMi, and tlicironly cr.n tl.o Dh^ ficiau be fuj-c that th« 
ircil'j V^5 tcrmiiir.tcd in I'uppuration, und »; ac 
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bleedings arc to be repeated ; and th^y will be more effec- 
tual when praftifed in the courfe of the firlt three days, than 
afterwards; but they are not to be omitted, although four 
days may have already tlapfed. If the phyiician fhall nut 
have been called in fooner j or if the bleedings praciifed 
during the firft days (liall not have been large enough, or 
even although thele bleedings fliall have procured fome re- 
mifllon ; yet upon the recurrence of the urgent fymptoms, 
the bleeding Ihould be repeated at any period of the dif- 
cafe, efpecially within the Rrll fortnight ; and even after- 
wards, if a tendcTicy to fuppuration be not evident, or if, 
after a feeming folution, the difeafe fliall have again returned. 

364. j With refpc6l to the quantity of b'lood which ought, 
or which with fafety may be taken away, no general rules 
can be delivered, as it mufi; be' very different, according 
to the ftateof the difeafe and conftituiion of the patient. 

In an adult male of tolerable ftrength, a pound of blood, 
avoirdupois, is a full bleeding. Any quantity above twen- 
ty ounces, is a large, and any quantity below twelve a fmall 
bleeding. A quantity of from four to five pounds, in the 
courfe of tM'o or three days, is generally as much as fuch 
patients will fafely bear; but, if tlie intervals between the 
bleedings and the whole of the time during which the bleed- 
ings have been employed have been long, the quantity 
taken upon the whole may be greater.* 

365. J When a large quantity of blood has been aheady 
taken from the arm, and when it is doubtful if more can 
with fafety be drawn in that maimer, fome blood may ftill 
be taken by cupping and fcarifying. Such a mcafure will 
be more particularly proper, when the continuance or 

* Bleedings produce the bell elTedl when the blood is drawn off as quicl.ly 
as polTible in a large full llream : and in order to prevent fyncope, the paiient 
onght to be laid horizontally, or even with his head lower than his trunk. 

With rcrpedl to the quantity of blood to be drawn at once, or in the whole 
coinfe of the difeafe, no general direiftions can be given : it mi;ft depend en- 
tirely on the circumltanccs of the difeafe and the patient. In general, it is ufiial 
to continue the difcharge until the patient can either breathe more freely, or 
feels a confidcrable abatement of the pain. If, liowever, the pain does not 
abate while the blood continues to flow, but figns of fainting appear, the blood 
muft then be immediately flopped. If the pain and other lymptoms continue 
violent, or return after the firil bleeding, it will then be neceffary to have re- 
courfe to the operation : and it muil be repeated frequently through the courfe 
nf the difeafe : avoiding, however, fo large an evacu^ion at once as may in- 
duce fainting. The reafon of this precaution is evident, viz. that while the 

motion of the heart is fu'"; '-' during fainting, the bleed ftagnates in the 

right fide of the heart, : jrwards thrown with grcalcr.impciuofity 

through the lungs. 
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recurrence of pain, rather than the difficulty of breathing, 
becomes the urgent fymptom; ajid then the cupping and 
Tcarifying ihould be made as near to the pained part as can 
conveniently be done. 

366,] An expectoration takes place fometimes very early 
in this diieafe; but if, notwithflanding that, the urgent 
fymptoms fhould ftill continue, the cxpeftoration muft not 
fuperfede the bleedings mentioned; and during the firft 
days of the difeafe, its folution is not to be trailed to the 
expectoration alone. It is in a more advanced ftage only, 
when the proper remedies have been before employed, and 
when the fymptoms have fuifered a confiderable remifTion, 
that the entire cure may be trufted to a copious and free 
cxpc6loration. 

367.] During the firft days of the difeafe, I have not 
found that bleeding (lops expe6loration. On the contrary, 
I have often obfcrvcd bleeding promote it; and it is in a 
more advanced ftage of the diieafe only when the patient, 
by large evacuation and the continuance of the difeafe, has 
been already exhaufted, that bleeding feems to itop expec- 
toration. It appears to me, that even then bleeding does 
not ilop expetloration fo much by weakening the powers 
of expectoration, as by favouring the ferous effufion into 
the bronchia?, (348) and thereby preventing it. 

368. j Wliiie the bleedings we have mentioned fhall be 
employed, it will be neceft'ary to employ alfo every part 
of the antiphlogiitic regimen, (130 — 132) and particularly 
to prevent the irritation which might ariie from any increafc 
of heat. For this purpofc, it will be proper to keep the 
patient out of bed, while he can bear it eaiily ; and when 
he cannot, to cover him very lightly while he lies in bed. 
The temperature of his chamber ought not to exceed iixty 
degrees of Farenheit's thermometer ; and whether it may 
be at any time colder, I am uncertain, 

369. J Mild and diluent drinks, moderately tepid, at Icaft 
never cold, given by fmall portions at a tirne, oui^ht to be 
adminiftered plentifully. Thele drinks may be impregnated 
with vegetable acids.* They may be properly accompani- 
ed alfo with nitre, or fome other neutrals;? but thele lalts 
fhould be given feparately from the drinks. J; 

• See the Note on Art. 131. acLU. f See the Note on Art. 160. 

\ Thele falts gciierall}' render the driak naufeous : and as p leiitiful diluti- 
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It has been alledged, that both acids and nitre arc ready 
to excite cou<i,hing, and in foiiic pcrl'ons t!icy certainly have 
this efi'cd; bat except in })crl"on5 ola peculiar habit, I iiavc 
not found their efflcls in exciting cough lo coiihderable or 
troiiblefome as to prevent our feeking the advantages other- 
wife to be obtained from tiiefe medicines. 

370.J Some praBitioners have doubted, if purgatives 
can be fafely employed in this difeafe; and indeed a fpon- 
ta'.ieous diiirrhcea occurring in die beginning of die dil"- 
eal'e has feldom proved ufeful : but I have found the mo- 
derate ufe of cooling laxatives* generally fafe, and have 
always found it uleful to keep the belly open by frequent 
emollient glylters. 

371.] To excite full vomiting by emetics, I judge to 
be a dangerous practice in this dileafe : but I have found 
it ufeful to .exhibit naufeatirjg dofes ; and in a fomewhat 
advanced Rate of the difeafe, I have found fuch dofes prove 
the belt means of promoting expectoration, t 

372.] Fomentations and poultices applied to the pain- 
ed part have been recommcr.ded, and may be ufeful ; but 
the application of them is often inconvenient, and may be 
enti/^ly omitted for the fake of the more effectual remedy, 
blillerin'T + 

Very early in the difeafe, a blifter Ihould be applied as 
near the pained part as po(iible. But as, when the irrita- 
tion of a blirter is prelCiU, it renders bleeding lels cffe6tii- 
al 3 fo the application of the blifter fhould be delayed till 

en is abfolutcly necelTary iii thefe cafcs, fo far from rendering the patient's 
• .:miTion drink naufcous, by imprc,';nating it with ill flavored mcdicincu, wc 
,'glu liy every pyfllble means, to endeavor Co make it as ajjreeable as we canj 
;at he may be the more eafily prevailed on to take it plentifully. 
* The cooling laxatives ai-c, falts, manna, Sec. but in thefe cafes, 3 or 4 
ances of infufum feniia;, with half asi ounce of Glauber's fall may be given 
V Lthcut dar.ger- 

t The tartar cmetk-. is the medicine generally employed for this^ purpofe. 
The dofe of it in thefe cafes, rauii Lc very fmal!, ar.d v.'cU diluted, a^ in the 
following formula : 

R. Antinion. t;irtar".3at, gr ii. 
Aq. ibi:t. ^viisr,. 
Syr. papaveris rubr. 55^:. 
M. 
The dofe of thi« mixture oug'it not to exceed three table-fnoonsful, when 
given with this intenticn. 

^ The e.pplicatlon of a blifter to the part alfecled, ought to be the firft pre- 
fcription in all complaints of the thorax, except fome'remarkalile or ur-ent 
caufe forbid the pradice, bccaiuc it is a moU vfacacious remedv, ar.d is as'u;- 
ccfTary a.5 blccdir.g. ■ «■■ ,» - . 
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a bleeding fliall have been employed. If the difcafe be 
moderate, the blifter may be applied immediately alter the 
firll bleeding ; but if the difeafe be violent, and it is prefnm- 
cd that a feeond bleeding may be neceOary foon after the 
firit, it will tlien be proper to delay the firll blillcr till after 
the fecor.d bleeding, when it may be fnppofed that any fur- 
ther bleeding may be poltponcd till the irritation ariling 
from the blifler I'liail have ceafed. It may be frequently 
nccefiary in this difeafe to repeat the bliltering: and in that 
cafe the plailters Ihould always be applied fcmewhere on 
the thorax ; * for, when applied to more diftant parts, they 
have little effeB. The keeping the blidered parts open, 
and making what is called a perpetual blifter, has much 
lefs effetl than a frefh blillering. 

373.] As this difeafe often terminates by an expeBora- 
tion, fo various means of promoting this have been propo- 
fed : but none of them appear to be very cffeftual j and 
fome of them being acrid ilimulant fubitances, cannot be 
very fafe. 

The gums ufually employed fcem too heating : fquills 
fccm to be lefs fo; liut they are not very powerful, and 
fbmetimesinconvcnicntby the conftantnaufea they induce. t 
The volatile alkali may be of fervicc as an expeQoraiit ; 
but itfhould be referved for an advanced ftatc of the difeafe. 
Mucilaginous and oily demulcents appear to be ufeful, 
by allaying that acrimony of the mucus which occafions 
too frequent coughing ; and wiiich coughing prevents the 
llagnation and thickening of the mucus, and thereby its be- 
coming mild. 

The receiving into the lungs the fleams of warm water 

* They ought, however, to be applied ?.s near to the pained pavtaspofllble. 

t All the liquid forms of fquills wliich ',ve have in the fliops a;e naufeatiuc^. 
Pills made of the dry powder, with an elcc^aiary or conferve, or honey, is the 
form in which Iquills affedl the ilomach Icail. The dofe is 4 or 5 grains of 
ihe dry powder: 10 grains generally, if not conftantly produce vomitings. To 
prevent the naufeating eiTedls of fquills, the addition cf fome grateful aroma- 
tic is of material ufe. The pikila; fililicrc of tlic Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia 
is a good formula, except that the dofe of it miift be large, in order to take a 
fiiflicient quantity •f the fquillr., 10 grains of it containing only 1 grain of dry 
fquills, fuppoling no fyrup to be ufed in making the m.afs. One convenience 
indeed, attends this formula, viz. that we can give fmall dofeswith more prc- 
lifion tlian if we ufed the powder alone. The gum ammoniac is an expefio- 
vant ; and therefore, when given along with the fquills i« thefe pills, may 
lender a lefs dofe of the fquills uecellary. If the exlraeT. of liquorice be omiu 
ted, the pioportiou of the fquills to tbe y,\\9U will be increaled. 
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impregnated w Itli vinegar, has often proved ufeTul in pro- 
moting expectoration.* 

• But, of all other remedies tlie moft powerful for this 
piirpofe, are antimonial medicines, given in naufcating do- 
fes, as in (179). Of thefe, however, 1 have not found the 
kermes mineral more eificacious than emetic tartar, or an- 
timonial wine ; and the dofe of the kermes is much more 
uncertain than that of the others. 

3 7 4. J Though a fpontaneous fweating often proves the 
criiis of this difeafe, it ought not to be excited by art, un- 
lefs with much caution. At leaft I have not yet found it 
either fo effeftual or fafe, as fome writers have alledged. 
When, after fome remiffion of the fymptoms, fpontaneous 
fwcats of a proper kind arife. they may be encouraged ; 
but it ought to be without much heat, and without ftimu- 
lant medicines. If, however, the fvveats be partial and 
clammy only, and a great difficulty of breathing Hill re- 
main, it will be very dangerous to encourage them. 

375. j Phyhcians havedifFered much in opinion with re- 
gard to the ufc of opiates in pneumonic inflammation. To 
me it appears, that, in the beginning of the difeafe, and be- 
fore bleeding and blillering have produced fome remiiTion 
of the pain and of the difficulty of breathing, opiates have a 
very bad efFeci, by their incrcafing the difficuly of breath- 
ing, and other inflammatory fym^ptoms. But in a more 
advanced ftate of the difeafe, when the diffiiculy of breath- 
ing has abated, and when the urgent fymptom is a cough, 
proving the chief caufe of the continuance of the pain and 
of the w^ant of fleep, opiates may be employed with great 
advantage and fafety. The interruption of the expec- 
toration, which they feem to occafion, is for a fhort dme 
only; and they feem often to promote it, as they occahon 
a ftagnation of what was by frepuent coughing diffipated 
infenfibly, and therefore give the appearance of what 
phyficians have called ConcoQed Matter. 

* Some praflltioners propofe the fteam of vinegar alone : hut it proves in 
general too irritating. The fame objeAion may be made againft ufing tlie 
ileam of wine, which feme praftitioners have reccmir.cndcd inllead of the 
ileam of vinegar. Plain water is the beft, as the warm vapor only -A^i, by 
relaxing the internal furface of the lungs. 
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©f tbe IPejipneumonia i^otba, ox TBastain 
Peiipneumonin 

376.] XjL DISEASE under this name is mentioned in 
Ibme medical writings of the fixtcenth century ; but it is 
very doubtful if the name was then apphed to the fame dif- 
eafc to which we now apply it. It appears to me, that 
U]ilefs fome.of the cafes defcribed under the title of Ca- 
tarrhus SufFocativus be fuppofed'to have been of the kind 
I am now to treat of, there was no defcription of this dif- 
cafe given before that by Sydenham, under the title I have 
employed here. 

37 T.J After Sydenham, Boerhaave was the firft who in a 
fyllem took notice of it as a diflinB: difeaie ; and he has 
defcribed it in his aphorifms, although with fome circum- 
ftances different from thofe in the defcription of Sydenham. 
Of late, Mr. Lieutaud has with great conhdence alferted, 
that Sydenham and Boerhaave liad, under the fame title, 
dcfcwbed different difeafes ; and that, perhaps, neither of 
tliem had on this fubjeft delivered any thing but hypothefis, 

378.] Notwithftandingthis bold affertion, I am humbly 
of opinion, and the Baron Van Swieten feems to have been 
of the fame, that Sydenham and Boerhaave did defcribc: 
under the fame tide, one and the fame difeafe. Nav, I am 
furtlier of opinion, that the difeafe defcribed by Mr. 
Lieutaud himfelf, is not effentially different from that def- 
cribed by both the other authors. Nor will the doubts of 
the very learned, but modefl Morgagni, on this fubje61:, 
difhirb us, if we conhder, that while very few defcribers of 
difeafes either have it in their power, or have been 
fuificiently attentive in diftinguifliing between the eflential 
and accidental fymptoms of difeafe; fo, in a difeafe which 
may have not only different, but a greater number of 
fymptoms, in one perfon than it has in another, we need not 
vondcr that the defcriptions of the fame difeafe by differ- 
ent pcrfons fliould come out in fome refpeds different. I 
fhall, however, enter no further into this controverfy ; but 
endeavour to defcribe the difeafe as it has appeared tomyr 

Vol. I. U 
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felf; and, as I judge, in the cfTeiuial fymptoms, much the 
fame as it has appeared to all the other authors mentioned. 

379. J This difeafe appears at the fame feafons that other 
pneumonic and catarrhal affctlions commonly do ; that is, 
in autumn and fpring. Like thefe dilcafes alio, it is feem- 
ingly occafioned by fudden changes of the weather from 
heat to cold. It appears, alfo, during the prevalence of 
contagious catarrhs ; and it is frequently under the form 
of the Peripneumonia Notha that thefc catarrhs prove fa- 
tal to elderly perfons. 

This difeafe attacks moft commonly perfons fomevvhai 
advanced in life, efpecially thofe of a full phlegmatic habit; 
thofe who have before been frequently liable to catarrhal 
afFe6lions ; and thofe who have been much addided to the 
large ufe of fermented and fpiritous liquors. 

The difeafe commonly comes on with the fame fymp- 
toms as other febrile difeafes ; that is, with alternate chills 
and heats ; and the fymptoms of pyrexia are fometimes 
fufficiently evident; but in moft cafes thefc are very mode- 
rate, and in fome hardly at all appear. With the firft attacTc 
of the difeafe, a cough comes on; ufually accompanied with 
Tome expeftoration, and in many cafes, there is a frequent 
throwing up of a confiderable quantity ofvifcid opaque mu- 
cus. The cough often becomes frequent and violent ; is 
fometimes accompanied with a rending head-ach ; and. as 
in other cafes of cough, a vomiting is fometimes excited by 
it. The face is fometimes fiuflied, and fome giddincfsor 
drowfmefs often attends the difeafe. A difficulty of breath- 
ing, with a fenfe of oppreffion, or ftraitening in the cheft, 
with fome obfcure pains there, and a fenfe of laffitude over 
the whole body, very conftantly attends this difeafe. The 
blood drawn in this difeafe, lliows a buffy furface, as in 
other inflammatory affeQ:ions. 

The difeafe has often the appearance only of a more vi^ 
olent catarrh, and after the employment of fome remedies 
is entirely relieved by a free and copious expeaoration. 
In other cafes, however, the feverifh and catarrhal fymp. 
toms are very moderate, and even flight ; but after a few 
days, thefe fymptoms fuddenly become confiderable, and 
put an end to the patient's life when the indications of dan- 
ger were befc?re very little evident. 
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380.] From the different circumftances in "which this dif- 
cale appears, the pathology of it is difficult. It is certain- 
ly often no other at firft than a catarrhal afPeflion, which 
in elderly perfons, is frequently attended with a large 
afflux of mucus to the lungs ;. and it was on this footing 
that Sydenham confidered it as only differing in degree 
from his Febris Hy emails. A catarrh^ however, is flritlly 
an aft'e6tion of the mucus membrane and follicles of the 
bronchia? alone : but it may readily have, and frequently 
has, a degree of pneumonic inflammation joined to it ; 
and in that cafe may prove more properly the peculiar dif- 
eafe we treat of here. But, further,^ as pneumonic inflam- 
mation very often produces an effufion of ferum into the 
bronchiiE (348.) fo this, in elderly perfons, may occur in 
confequence of a flight degree of inflammation ; and when 
it does happen, v/ill give the exquilite and fatal cafes of the 
peripneumonia notha. 

381.] After this attempt to eftablifli the pathology, the 
method of cure in the different circumftances of the dif- 
cafe will not be difficult. 

In cafe the fever, catarrhal and pneumonic fymptoms, 
are immediately confiderablc, a blood-letting, will certain- 
ly be proper and neceffary : but, where thefe fymptoms are 
moderate, a blood-letting will hardly be requilite ; and, 
when an effufion is to be feared, the repetition of blood- 
letting may prove extremely hurtful*. 

In all cafes the remedies chiefly to be depended upon, 
are vomidngt and bliilering.^; 

Full vomiting may be frequently repeated, and naufea- 
ting dofes || ought to be conflantly employed. 

• The intention of bleeding in this difeafe is merely to facilitate the circu- 
lation through the lungs, and to relieve the oppreffion in the breaft, when this 
intention is therefore anfwered, and when the {hortnefsof breath and oppref- 
fion about the brcafl are removed, there is no farther need of the lancet. As 
this difeafe chiefly attacks elderly perfons, and fuch as are of a phlegmatic 
habit, much harm may be djr.c by repeated bleedings, which always increafe 
debility and retard the cure. 

t Vomiting, in this difeafe, has been thought by many practitioners to be 
a doubtful remedy. The action of vomiting always oppreffes the breaft, and 
fometimes even increafes the fymptoms of tlie difeafe. ' 

\ Tliis is the chief remedy : and the blifters ought to be applied as near 
the part aflected as iiodlhle. 

II In feveral of the former N^otes we have- fully dafcribed the method of giv- 
ing the emetic tartar in naufeating doff s. Their principal efFeft is to procure 
a perfpiration : and, when this effeift is produced, the patient muil drink 
largely of any diluent or r.ttenuating licjuor, as thin barley water, with tha 
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Purging may perhaps be ufeful ; but as it is feldom fo 
in pneumonic affeftionsj nothing but gentle laxatives are 
here necefTary.* 

In all the circumftanccs of this difeafe, the antiphlogif- 
tic regimen is proper ; cold is to be guarded againft ; but 
much external heat is to be as carefully avoided. 

382.] If a pcrfon fweats eafily, and it can be brought 
out by theufe of mild tepidliquors only, the praBice may 
in fuch pcrfons be tried. See Morgagni de Sed. et 
Cans. Epift. xiii. Art. 4. 

383,] I might here, perhaps give a feparate feftion on 
the Carditis and Pericarditis, or the inflammation of the 
Heart and Pericardium; bat they hardly require a particu- 
lar confideration. An acute inflammation of" the pericardi- 
um is almoft always a part of the fame pneumonic affec- 
tion I have been treating of; and is not always diliin- 
guifjied by any different fymptoms ; or, if it be, does not 
require any different treatment. The fame may be faid 
of an acute inflammation of the heart itfelf; and u'hen 
it happens that the one or other is difcovered by the fymp- 
toms of palpitation or fyncope, no more will be implied 
than that the remedies of pneumonic inflammation fhould 
be employed with greater diligence. 

From diffedions, which fhew the heart and pericardium 
affeded with erofions, ulcerations, and abfcefles, we difco- 
ver, that thefe parts had been before afFefted with inflam- 
iftation : and that in cafes where no fymptoms of pneumo- 

addition of the juice of fome of the acid fruits, or infulions of feme of the 
gentle avomatics, as fage, balm, mint, &c. or even a thin wine whey. 

* Purging is furely hurtful in this difeafe, by inducing too great a ftate of 
debility : the intellines, however, are to be emptied in the beginning of the 
difeafe, which is beil done by a purging glyller, and kept open by the fiibfe- 
quent ufe of gentle laxatives, or by repetitions of mild emollient glyilers. The 
purging glyller mav be made as follows : 
ft. Aq. font. lb. 1. 

Fol. Senn. ^ss. 

Coquc Icniter, et colaturae acitle. 

Sal. Cathart. ama. ^i. 

Mel. 511. 

M. t". Enema. 
The fubfequent glvRers ought to confift of nothing more than fimple barley- 
water, or milk and water. The laxatives, if they are ufed, Ihould be very 
gentle and mild ; as cream of tartar, whey, manna, tamarinds, ^c. Half aii' 
ounce of manna diffolved in half a pint of cream of tartar whey, makes an a- 
greeable opening mixture ; half a tea-cupful of it may be taken three or four 
times ;iday, fo as to procure at le all tv/o or threeftools in thci\Yenty-foar hours. 
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nic inflammation had appeared : it may therefore bealledgcd 
that thole inflammations of" the heart and pericardium fhould 
be confidercd as difeafcs independent of the pneumonic. 
This indeed is juft : but the hiftory of fuch cafes proves, 
that thofe inflammations had been of a chronic kind, and 
hardly difcovering themfelves by any peculiar fymptoms ; 
or, if attended with fymptoms marking an affecUon of the 
heart, thefc were, however, fuch as have been known fre- 
quently to arife from other caufes than inflammation. 
There is therefore, upon the whole, no room for our treat- 
ing particularly of the inflammation of the heart or peri- 
cardium. 



CHAP. VIII. 

£Df tf)t ®a5triti0, or 3inflammattcn of tfjc 
^romaci), 

384.] jfxMONG the inflammations of the abdominal 
region, I have given a place in our Nofology to the Perito- 
nitis; comprehending under that title, not only the inflam- 
mations afFe6ling the peritonaeum lining the cavity of the 
abdomen, but alfo thofe aft'ecling the extentions of this 
membrane in the omentum and mcfcntery. It is not, how- 
ever, propofed to treat of them here, becaufe it is very dif- 
ficult to fay by what fymptoms they are always to be known; 
and farther, becaufe when known, they do not require any 
remedies befide thofe of inflammation in general. I pro- 
ceed therefore, to treat of thofe inflammations, which af- 
fe6ling vifcera of peculiar funCtionsj both give occafion to 
peculiar f;/mptoms, and require fome peculiarities in the 
method of cure; and I fhall begin with the inflammation 
of the ftomach. 

385.] The inflammation of the ftomach is of two kinds, 
Phlegmonic, or Erythematic* The firft may be fcated. 
in what is called the Nervous Coat of the ftomach, or in 
the peritonaeum invefting it. The fecond is always featcd 
in the villous coat and cellular texture immediately 
fubjacent. 

* This is a new term : but whoever confiders what is faid in 274, will I 
expedl, perceive the propriety, and even neccflity, of it. 
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38S.] The phlcgmonic inflammation of the llomach, or, 
\vhat has been commonly treated of under the tide of Ga- 
ftritis, is known by an acute pain i'l fome part of the region 
of the ftomach, attended with pyrexia, with frequent vom- 
idng, efpecially upon occafion of any thing bcir^g taken 
down into the itomach, and frequently witli hickup. The 
pulfe is commonly fmall and hard; and there is a greater 
lofs of ftrengthin all the funBions of the body, than in the 
cafe of almoil any other inflammation. 

387. J This inflammation may be produced by various 
caufes; as, by external contufion ; by acrids of various 
kinds taken into the ftomach; frequently by very cold drink, 
taken into it while the body is very warm ; and fomctimes 
by over-diftenfionjfrora the having ta.kenin a large quantity 
of food of difficult digeftion. All thcfe may be confidered 
as external caufes; but the difcafe foractimes arifcs ajfo 
from internal caufes not fo well underftood. It may 
arife from inflammations of the neighbouring parts com- 
municated to the fl:omach, and is then to be confidered a* 
a fymptomatic afFeclion only. It may arife alfo from va- 
rious acrimonies generated within the body, either in the 
ftom.ach itfelf, or in other parts, and poured into the ca- 
vity of the ftomach. Thefe are caufes more diredly ap- 
plied to the ftomach ; but there are perhaps others origin- 
ating elfewhere, and affecting the ftomach only fympathe- 
tically. Such may be fuppofed to have a61ed in the cafe 
of putrid fevers and exanthcroatic pyrexia ; in which, up- 
on difleftion, it has been difcovercd that the ftomach liad 
been affefted with inflammation. 

388.] From the fenfibility of the ftomach, and its com- 
munication with the reft of the fyftem, it will be obvious, 
that the inflammation of this organ, by whatever caufes 
produced, may be attended with fatal confequences. In 
particular, by the great debility which fuch an inflammati- 
on fuddenly produces, it may quickly prove fatal, without 
running the common courfe of inflammations. 

When it lafts long enough to follow the ordinary courfe 
of other inflammations, it may terminate by refolution, 
gangrene, or fuppuration. The fcirrhofities which are of- 
ten difcovered affefting the ftomach, are feldom known 
to be the confequences of inflammation. 
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389.] The tendency of this difeafe to adiilit of rcfohi- 
Jtion, may be known by its having arifen from no violent 
caufc ; by the moderate Hate of the fymptoms ; and by a 
gradual rcmilfion of thefe, cfpccially in confequcnce of re- 
medies employed in the courfc of the firft, or at fartheft, 
the fccond week of the difeafe. 

390. J The tendency to fuppuratioti may be known by 
the fymptoms contijiuing, in a moderate degree, for more 
than one, or two weeks; and likewife by a conliderable re- 
mi flion of die pain, while a fcnfe of weight and an anxiety 
•ftill remain. 

When an abfcefs has been formed, the frequency of the 
pulfe is at hril abated; but foon after, it is again increafed, 
■with frequent cold fhiverings, and with marked exacerba- 
tions in the afternoon and evening, followed by night fweat- 
ings, and other fymptoms of hettic fever. Thefe at length 
prove fatal, unlcfs the abfcefs opened into the cavity of 
the ftomach, the pus be evacuated by vomiting, and the 
ulcer foon heal. 

391. J The tendency to gangrene may be fufpefted from 
the violence of the fymptoms not yielding to the remedies 
employed during the firft days of the difeafe : and that a 
gangrene lias already begun, may be known from the fud- 
den remiffion of the pain, while the frequency of the pulfe 
continues, and at the fame time becomes weaker, accom- 
panied with other marks* of an increafing debility in the 
whole fyftem. 

395. ] From the difTeclion of dead bodies it appears, 
that the ftomach very often has been affefted with inflam- 
mation, when the charafteriftic fymptoms of it (386.) had 
not appeared ; and therefore it is very difficult to lay down 
any general rules for the cure of this difeafe. 

393. J It is only in the cafe of phlegmonic inflammati- 
on, characlerifed in (386.) that we can advife the cure or 
refolution to be attempted by large and repeated bleedings 
employed early in the difeafe : and we are not to be deter- 
cd from thefe by the fmallnefs of the pulfe; for after bleed- 
ing, it commonly becomes fuller and fofter. After bleed- 
ing, a bhller ought to be applied to the region of the fto- 

• A delirium js one of the moft general concomitants of the increafing^ dc« 
hiVity of tke iVllem, and mar be confid<}red ii» ii diagnoftic. 
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mach ; and the cure will be afTiftcd by forxicntations of the 
■whole abdomen, as well as by frequent emollient and lax- 
ative glyfters. 

394.] In this difeafe, the irritability of the ftomach will 
not admit of any medicines being thrown into it; and if 
any internal medicines can be fuppofed neccffary, they 
miifl be exhibited in glyfters. The giving of drink may 
be tried; but it ouglit to be of the very mildeft kind, and 
in very fmall quantities at a time.* 

395- J Opiates, in whatever manner exhibited, are very 
hurtful during the firft days of the difeafe; but when its 
violence fliall have abated, and when the violence of the 
pain and vomiting recur at intervals only, opiates given 
in glyflcrs may be cautioufly tried, and fometimes have 
been employed with advantage. 

396.] A tendency to fuppu ration, in this difeafe, is to 
be obviated by the means juft now propofed. After a 
certain duration of the difeafe, it cannot be prevented by 
anv means whatever; and when athiallv besrun mull 
be left to nature; Uie bufmefs of the phyhcian being only 
to avoid all irritation. 

397. J A tendency to gangrene can be obviated in no 
other way than by the means fuggefted (393.) employed 
early in the difcaie; and, when it does actually fupervene, 
admits of no remedy. 

398.] Erythcmatic inflammations of the ftomach, are 
more frequent ilian tholc of thephlcmonic kind. It appears 
at leaft, from diflb8ions, that the ftomach has often been 
aff'eSed with inflammation, when neither pain nor pyrexia 
had before given any notice of it; and fuch inflammation 
I apprehend to have been chiefly of the crythematic kind. 
This fpecies of inflammation alfo, is cfpccially to be ex- 
pefted from acrimony of any kind thrown into the ftomach; 
and would certainly occur more frequently from fuch a 
caufe, were not the interior furface of this organ common- 
ly defended by mucus exuding in large quantities from the 
numerous follicles placed immediately under the villous 

* Chicken broth is extremelv- mild ; it may be taken in fmall quantities, 
v.'ith about 8 or lo grains of nitre in every pint of it. Lintfeed tea is 
alfo a very mikl drink ; and if the inflammation be owing to the prcfence of 
any acrid matxcr irritating the ftomach, it is of great fervice by its fhesithiiig 
Quality 
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coat. Upon many occafions, however, the exudation of 
itmciis is prevented, or the li(jiiid poured out is of a lefs 
vifcid kind, fo as to be lefs htted to defend the fubjacent 
nerves; and it is in fuch cafes that matters even of mode- 
rate acrimony, may produce an ery thematic affeftion of 
the llomach. 

399-J From what has been faid, it mufl; appear that an 
erythcmatic indammation of the llomach may frequently 
occur; but will not always difcover itfclf, as it fometime's 
takes places without pyrexia, pain, or vomidng. 

400. j There are cafes, however, in which it may be dif- 
covercd. The atfeftion of the ftomach fometimes fpreads 
into the cefophagus, and appears in the pharynx, as well 
as on the whole internal furface of the mouth. When, 
tlicrefore, an erythcmatic inflammation aflefts the mouth 
and fauces, and when at the fame time there fhall be in the 
ftomach an unufual fcnfibility to all acrids, with a frequent 
vojniting, there can be little doubt of the ftomach being 
affe6led with the fame inflammation that has appeared in 
ihe fauces. Even when no inflammation appears in the 
fauces yet it if fome degree of pain be felt in the ftomach, 
if there be a want of appetite, an anxiety, frequent vom- 
iting, an unufual fcnfibility with refped to acrids, forne 
thirft, and frequency of pulfe, there will then be room to 
fufpetl an erythcmatic inflammation of the ftomach; and 
we have knov/n fuch fymptoms, after fome time, difcover 
their caufe more clearly by the appearance of the in- 
flammation in the fauces or mouth. Erythcmatic in- 
flammation is often difpofed to fpread from one place to 
another on the fame furface; and, in doing fo, to leave the 
place it had firft occupied. Thus, fuch an inflammation 
has been known to fpread fucceffively along the ^vho^^ 
courfe of the alimentary canal, occafioning in the in- 
teftines diarrhoea, and in the ftomach vomitings; thediarr- 
hcea ccafing when the vomitings came on, or the vom.it- 
ings upon the coming on of the diarrhoea. 

401.] When an erythcmatic inflammation of the fto- 
mach fliall be difcovercd, it is to be treated differently, ac- 
cording to the difference of its caufes and fymptoms. 

When it is owing to acrid matters taken in by the mouth, 
and when thefe may be fuppofed ftill prefent in the ftomach. 
Vol.. I. X 
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fliey are to be wafhed out by throwing in a large quaiiijiy 
of warm and mild liquids, and by exciting vomiting. At 
the fame time, if the nature of the acrimony and its proper 
correBor be known, this fhould be thrown in ; or if a Ipe- 
cific correftor be not known, fomc general demulcents 
fhould be employed. 

402. j Thefe mcafures, however, arc more fuited to pre- 
vent the inflammation, than to cure it after it has taken 
plae€. When this laft may be fuppofed to be the cafe, if 
it be attended with a fenfe of heat, with pain and pyrexia, 
according to the degree of thefe fymptoms the meafurcs 
propofed in (393.) are to be more or Icfs employed. 

403.] When an ery thematic inflammation of theflomach 
has arifen from internal caufes, if pain and pyrexia accom- 
pany the difeafe, fome bleeding, in perfons not otherwife 
weakened, may be employed : but, as the affeBion often 
arifes in putrid difeafes, and in convalefcents from fever ^ 
fo in thefe cafes, bleeding is inadmifhble ; all that can be 
done being to avoid irritation, and to throw into the Ito- 
mach what quantity of acids, and ofafcefcent aliments, it 
Ihall be found to bear. 

In fome conditions of the bod) in which this difeafe ari- 
ics, the Peruvian bark and bitters may feem to be indica- 
ted ; but an ery thematic ftate of the flomach does not com- 
monly allow of them. 



CHAP. IX. 



£Df tf)Z fBnUiiti^, or inflammation cf tfce 
3[ntC5tine0» 

404.] X HE inflammation of the inteftines, like that of 
the ftomach, may be either phlegmonic or erythematic ; 
but, on the fubjeft of the latter, I have nothing to add to 
what has been faid in the laft chapter; and fhall here there- 
fore treat of the phlegmonic inflammation only. 

405.] This inflammation may be known to be prefent, 
by a fixed pain in the abdomen, attended with pyrexia, cof- 
tivenefs, and vomiting. Praflical writers mention the pain 
in this cafe as felt in different parts of the abdomen, accord- 
ing to the different feat of the inflammation, and fo, indeed, 
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k *fbmctimcs happens ; but very often the pain fp reads 
over the whole belly, and is fek more efpecially about the 
navel, 

406.] The Enteritis and Ga [Iritis arife from like caufes ; 
but the former more readily than the latter, proceeds from 
cold applied to the lower extremities, or to the belly itfelf. 
The enteritis has likewife its own peculiar caufes,as fuper- 
vcning upon the fpafmodic cholic, incarcerated hernia, and, 
volvulus. 

407.] Inflammations of the inteftines have the fame ter- 
minations as thofe of the ftomach ; and, in both cafes, the 
fovcral tendencies are to be difco vered by the fame fyrap- 
toms (389. 391.). 

408. j The cure of the interitis is, in general, the fame 
^s'ith that of the gaftritis ; (393. and fcq.) but in the inte- 
rites, there is commonly more acccfs to the introduflion 
of liquids, of acids, acefcent, and other cooling remedies, 
and even of laxatives.* As, however, a vomiting fo fre- 
quently attends this difeafe, care mufh be taken not to ex- 
cite that vomiting by either the quantity or the quahty, of 
any thing thrown into the Romach. 

* In this difeafe, we ought to be extremely cautious in the admimftration 
either of the medicines or diluents. The reafon is evident from the follow- 
iwg confulerations. In every cafe of inflammation of a canal, the bove of that 
canal is diminillied, and frequently quite fliut. A quantity of any kind of in- 
gella being forced ap^uinll this obllrudlion, mull necefTarily increafe the irrita- 
tion, and confcquently ag;^Tavate all the fymptonis. The fame reafon may 
be given for the caution necefl'ary in prefcribing laxatives, which always ir- 
ritate ; for their adion generally depends upon the irritation they produce. 
Large bleedings, emcllient glylters frequently repeated, fomentations, the 
\/arm bath, and fmall anodyne glyilers occali.;naIly injedled, are the melt ef- 
feclual remedies in the firllllage of this violent difeafe. When the pain re- 
mits, and the violence of the fymptoms abates, mild diluents may then be ad- 
mitted, as chicken-broth, thin lintfecdtea, &c. and if fuch liquors be retain- 
ed without aggravating the fymptonis, we may then venture to give an ounce 
of manna every three or four hours, till it procures a paffage. 

The internal ufe of opium has been extolled by fcveral pradlitioners in thefe 
cafes; but experience Ihcvvs that it generally does harm in every cafe of in- 
flammation, efpecially in the early ftages of it. 

The anodyne glyfter is the fafell method of "ufing opium ; but glyfters of 
tlris kind are faid to obilrucl : This obje(5\ioii is, however, ill founded ; for, 
by diminifhing the irritation, they evidently tend to rcfolve the infianiniation. 
The following formula of an anodyne glyller isgenei-ally ufcd : 
JB(. D.icoct. hord. ^ir. . 
Opii purl gi". iv. 
M. 
In thcfe glyfltrs, particular care mull be taken to avoid every thing that has 
ilie lealt tendency to irritate. If a gangrene be formed before the phVficiaji 

calicd.as is too frciutiitlv the C3,rc, then ?.ll renaedies tre isi vain. 
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The fame obfervation with rcfpe6l to the ufe of opiates 
is to be made here as in the cafe of gaftritis. 

409.] Under the title of Enteritis, it has been ufual with 
prattical writers to treat of th.e remedies proper for the cho- 
lic* and its higher degree named Ileus : hyit, although it 
be true that the entcrites and cholie do frequently aecom- 
pany each other, I llill hold them to be dift intt difeafes, to 
be often occurring ieparately, and accordingly to require 
and admit of different remedies. I fhall theiefore delay 
fpeaking of the remedies proper for the cholie, till I (hall 
come to treat of this difeaie in its proper place. 

41a.] What might be m.entioned with refpetl to the fup- 
puration or gangrene occurring in the enteritis, may be fuf- 
ficiently undcrftood from what has been faid on the fame 
fubjeCi with rclpccl to the gaftritis. 

CHAP. X. 

£Df i«|^e ^epatitisf, or Inflammation of tfcc tim* 

411.] JL HE inflammation of the liver fecms to be of 
tv.'o kinds; the one acute, the other chronic. 

4 12. J The acute is attended with pungent pain; confi- 
derable pyrexia; a frequent, ftrong, and hard pulfe; and 
high colored urine. 

413.] The chronic hepatitis very often does not exhibit 
any of thefe fymptoms; and it is only diicovered to have 
happened, by our finding in the liver, upon diffeBion, 
large abfceffes, which are prefumed to be the efJbft of forae 
degree of previous inflam.mation. As this chronic inflam- 
mation is fcldom to be certainly known, and therefore 
does not lead to any determined praflice, we omit treating 
of it here, and fliall only treat of what relates to the acute 
fpccies of the hepatitis, t 

414.J The acute hepatitis maybe known by a pain more 
or Icfs acute in the right hypochondrium, increafed by 
prcfTmg upon the part. The pain is very often in fuch a 
part of the fide as to make it appear like that of a pleurify ; 
and frequently, like that too, is increafed on rcfpira;ioii, 

• See art. 435. 

t It is doubtful whether this chronic hepatitis ever exiHs. 
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The difeafe is, in fome inftances, alfo attended with a cough 
which is commonly dry, but fometimes humid : and when 
the pain thus refcmbles that of a pleurify, the patient oia- 
not lie eadly except upon the fide a{fe6tcd. 

In every kind of acute hepatitis, the pain is often ex- 
tended to the clavicle, and to the top of the flioulder. The 
difeafe is attended fometimes with hickup, and fometimes 
wiih vomiting. Many praclical writers have mentioned 
the jaundice, or a yellow color of the Ikin and ty^s, as a 
very conltaiit fymptom of the hepatitis ; but experience 
has fhown, that it may often occur without any fuch lymp- 
tom.* 

415.] The remote caufcs of hepat^s are not always to 
be difcerned, and many have been amgned on a very un- 
certain foundation. The following feem to be frequently- 
evident. 1. External violence from contufions orfa!ls,and 
efpccially thole which have occafioned a fracture of the 
cranium. 2. Certain palBons of the mind. 3. Violent 
fummerheats'. 4. Violent exercife. 5. Intermittent and 
remittent fevers. 6. Cold applied externally, and internal- 
ly ; and therefore in many cafes die fame caufes which 
produce pneumonic inflammation, produce hepatitis; and 
whence alfo the two difcafes are fometimes joined together. 
7.- Various folid concretions or colletlions of liquid mat- 
ter, in the fubftance of the liver, produced by unknown 
caufcs, Lallly, The acute is often induced by a chronic 
inflammation of this vifcus. 

416.] It has been fuppofcd, that the hepatitis maj^be an 
affettion either of the extremities of die hepatic artery, or 
of thofe of the vena potarum; but of the lall fuppolition 
there is' neither evidence nor piobabihty. 

417.] It feems probable, that the acute hepatitis is ai» 
ways an affeCiion of the external membrane of tlic liver j 
and that the parenchymadc is of the chronic kind. The 
acute difeafe may be feated either on the convex or on the 
concave fur face of the liver. In the former cafe, a more 
pungent pain and hickup may be produced, and the r; f- 
pirauon is more confiderably afFe61ed. In the latter, theie 
occurs lels pain ; and a vomitting is produced, commonly 

• This fymptom generally appears, however, after tl* difeafe has conthr.v- 
«(.! tor three or four days ; perhaps, indeed, it miglit have been preicai in the 
ke^inniiig, for it is fretiiientlv fo llight as to cfcape obfervation. 
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by fome inflammation communicated to the Homach. The 
inflammation of the cop-cave fiirface of the liver, may be 
readily communicated to the gall bladder and biliary dufls;, 
and this perhaps is the only cafe of idiopathic hepatitis at- 
tended Vv'ith jaundice. 

418.] The hepatitis, hke other inflammations, may end 
by rcfolution, fuppuration, or gangrene; and the tenden- 
cy to the one or the other of thefe events, may be knovrn 
from what has been de}i\ered above. 

419.] The refolution of hepatitis is often the confc- 
quence of, or is attended with, evacuations of different 
kinds. A hcmorrhagy, fometiraes from the * right noftril,. 
and fometimes froiiwhe hemorrhoitial veflels, gives a fo- 
lution of the difeafe. Sometimes a bilious diarrlnra con- 
tributes to the fame event ; and the refolution of the hepa- 
titis, as of other inflammations, is attended with fweating, 
and with an evacuation of urine, depofiting a copious fe- 
diraent. Can tliis difeafe be refolved by expe6loration ? 
It M-ould feem to be fometimes cured by an eryfipelas ap- 
peariiig in fome external part. 

4 20 J When this difeafe has ended in fuppuration, the 
pus collefted may be difcharged by the biliary duels; or, 
if the'fuppuratcd part does not any where adhere clofely 
to the neighbouring parts, the pus may be difcharged into 
the cavity of the abdom.en ; but if, during the firft ftate of 
inflammadon, the affe6led part of the liver fhall have 
formed a clofc adhefion to fome of the neighboring parts, 
the difcharge of the pus after fuppuration may be variou?, 
accordmg to the different feat of the abfcefs. When fear- 
ed on the convex part of the liver, if the adhefion be to 
the peritonaeum lining the common teguments, the pus 
may make its way through thefe, and be difcharged out- 
wardly; or, if the adhefion fhould have been to the dia- 
phram, the pus may penetrate through this, and into the 
cavity of the thorax, or of the lungs; and through the 
latter may be difcharged by coughing. When the abfcefs 
of the liver is feated on its concave part, then, in com^e- 
quence of adhefions, the pus may be difcharged into the 

* And the left alfo. It was a fancy of Galen's that inflammatory fevets 
were only refolved by fuch hemorrhagies as flowed from the fide aflecled : 
Thus, an hemorrhage from the right nollril, refolved an inflammatorv of the 
liver ; but a difcharge from the kft, an iaflamir.auon cf the fplcen. 
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ftomach or the inteftincs; and into thefe laft, either di- 
re6tly, or by the intervention of the biliary du6ls. 

42 1. j The prognoltics in this difeafe are cftabliflied up- 
on the general principles relating to inflammation, upon the 
particular circumhances of the liver, and upon the parti- 
cular ilateofits inilammation. 

The cure of this difeafe mud proced upon the general 
plan ; by bleeding, more or Icfs, according to the urgency 
of pain and pyrexia ; by the application of blillers ; by fo- 
mentations, of the external parts in the ufual manner, and 
of the internal parts by frequent emollient glyfters ; by fre- 
quendy opening the belly by means of gentle laxatives, and 
by diluent and refrigerant remedies., 

422. J Ahhough, in many cafes the chronic hepatitisdoes 
not clearly di fcovcr itfelf ; yet upon many occafions, it may 
perhaps be difcovered, or at lead fufpe6led, from thofc 
caufcs which might affc6l the liver (316.} having been 
applied; from fome fulnefs and fome tenfenefs of weight in 
the right hypochondrium ; from fome fhooting pains at times 
felt in that region; from fome uneafmefs or pain felt upon 
predlire in that part; from fome uneahnefs from lying 
upon the left fide; and laftly, from fome degree of pyrexia, 
combined with more or fewer of thefe fymptoms. When 
from fome of thefe circumftanccs a chronic inflammation 
is to be fLifpe6ted, it is to be treated by the fame remedies 
as in the lafl paragraph, employ more or lefs, as the degree 
of the feveral fymptoms fhall more difl;in611y indicate. 

423.] When from either kind ofinflammadon a fup- 
purationof the liver has been formed, and die abfcefs 
points outwardly, the part mud be opened, the pus e- 
vacuated, and the ulcer healed according to the ordinary 
rules for clcanfing and healing fuch abfcedes and ulcers. 

424.] I might here conhder the Splenitis, or inflamma- 
tion of the fpleen ; but it does not feem neceffary, becaufe 
the difeafe very feldom occurs. When it does, it may 
be readily known by the characicr given in our Nofology; 
and its various termination, as well as the praftice which 
it requires, may be underdood from what has been already 
faid with refped to the inflammations of the other abdo. 
minal vifcera. 
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CHAP. XI. 

©f tfce il3cp6nti0, or tfce Jnfiammaticn of tfie 

425.] 1 HlSdifeafe, like other internal inflammations, 
is always attended with pyrexia; and is ^fpecially known 
from the region of the kidney being affeBed by pain, com- 
monly obtufe, fomctimes pungent. This pain is not in- 
creafed by the n^otion of the trunk of the body, .fo 
much as a pain of the rheumatic kind affeOing the 
fame region. The pain of the nephritis may be often dif- 
tinguifh'ed by its fhooting along the courfe of the ureter; 
and is frequendy attended with a drawing up of the telUcle, 
and with a numbnefs of the limb on the fide afreded; al- 
though, indeed, thefe fymptoms moft commonly accom- 
pany the inflammation arifmg from a calculus in the kid- 
ney or in the ureter. The nephritis is almoft conftandy 
attended with frequent vomiting, and alfo with coftive- 
nefs and cholic pains. Ufually the ftate of the urine is 
changed ; it is moll commonly of a deep red color, is 
voided frequendy, and in fmall quantity at a time. Iii 
more violent cafes, the urine is fomctimes colorlefs. 

426.] The remote caufes of this diieafc may be various; 
as, external contufion; violent or long continued riding; 
ftrains of the mufcles of the back incumbent on the kid- • 
neys; various acrids in the courfe of the circulation con- 
veyed to the kidneys; and perhaps fome other internal 
Caufcs not yet w^ell known. The moft frequent is that of 
calculous matter obttru6ling the tubuli uriniferi, or calculi 
formed in the pelvis of the kidneys, and either flicking 
there, or fallen into the ureter. 

427. j The various event of this difeafe may be under- 
ftood from what has been delivered on the fubjecl of other 
inflammations. 

428.] Writers, in treating of the cure of nephritis, have 
commonly at the fame time treated of the cure of the Cal- 
culus renal is; but, though this may often produce ne- 
phritis, it is to be confidered as a diilinft and feparate dif- 
eafe ; and what I have to offer as to the mode of treating 
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it, nuifl; be referved to its proper place. Here I fliall 
treat only of the cure of the Nephritis Vera or Idiopa- 
thica. 

429.] The cure of this proceeds upon the general plan, 
by bleeding, external fomentation, frequent emollient 
glyders, antiphlogillic purgatives, and the free ufe of mild 
and demulcent liquids*. The application of blifters is 
hardly admiffible; or, at lead, will require great care, to 
avoid any confidcrablc abforption of the cantharides t 

430.] The Cyftitis, or inilamination of the bladder, is 

* Thefe have all been enumerated in fome of tjve preceding noles. 

f This is a very necelTary caution. Blillers generally affeA the urinary 
orphans and veffels, occaGoning much irritation,' and confequently increafmg 
the inflammation. As the author is rather fnort in his direfiions for the cure 
of this very troublefome inflammation, it may be proper to add fome particu- 
lar direclions for regulating our praftice in thcfe cafes. 

An ulcer in the kidneys is extremely dii^icult to heal ; we ought therefore 
always to attempt the cure of nephritis by refolution. The general remedies 
for anfwering this intention have been frequently enumerated, efpecially iu 
the notes on art. 130 — 131. — The particular remedies more peculiarly adapt- 
ed to this difeafc arc demulcent drinks of the foftell nature, and fuch as are, 
lealt apt to irrit^e the parts ; as lintfeed-tea, decoflion of marih-maliows, 
&c. Nitre has been recommended among the g( neral antiphlogillic reme- 
dies ; but, in nephritis its ufe is doubtful, on account of its paffing quickly by 
the kidneys, and irritating them. 

A difficulty of making water is one of the fymptoms of this difcafe, and 
fome j)ra(Sitioners recommend heating diuretics. This praftice, however, is 
extremely hurtful, and ouglit to be carefully avoided, becaufe thefe warm 
medicines, as turpentines, fcalfams. Sec. always increafe the irritation, efpeci- 
ally in the urinary palfages. 

As the colon prelfes immediately on the kidneys, efpecially on the right 
one, we fliould be careful to keep it empty, which is bed done by glyfters.- 
BeGde the ufe of glyfters in evacuating the contents flf tiie colon, they avSl as 
a fomentation to the inflamed part ; we ouc;ht therefore, in thefe cafes, to 
prefcrilie them larger than ufual, and repeat them ofcen. They ought to be 
txtremely emollient, and void of every ingredient that is any way ftimulating. 

A quart of thin barley-water or lintfeed tea anfwers the purpofe as cam- 
pletely as any of the more compound emollient gh Hers of the Pharmacopceias. 
With rcfped to diet and regimen, we may obferve that lenient nourilhment 
is highly proper; for every thing acrid naturally forces itfelfofl'by the urine, 
and confequently increafes the irritation. A total abilinence from food is by 
no means advifaKle, becjlufe, from abilinence, little urine is fecreted, and 
the fmaller the quantity fecreted it is generally the more acrid, and confe- 
quently noxious. The patient ought to be made to lit up as much as poflible. 
Warm foft beds, which are always improper in all inflammatory difeafcs, 
are peculiarly hurtful in nephritis, if the patient lies on his back ; for in this 
pofition the kidneys are kept very warm, and are at the fam.e time preffedby 
the fuperincumbent weight of the abdominal vifcera, all which will contri- 
bute to increafe the inflammation. Although lying much iu bed be difap- 
proved, the patient ought by no means to be overfatigued with fitting too 
long. The room fliould be moderately cool, and the bed fpringy, but not fofc. 
In addition to what was faid above refpefling blillers in this difeafe, it may 
be nccefl'ary to obferve, that other vificants befides cantharides may be ufed, 
fuch as mvillard poultices, commonly called finapifms, a poultice of frelh 
leaves of the rauuiiclu3 acris, and other acrid plants. 
Vol. I. Y 
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feldom a primary difcafc ; and therefore is not to be treat- 
ed of here. The treatment of it, fo far as neceffary to be 
explained, may be readily underilood from what has been 
already delivered. 

431.] Of the vifceral inflammations, there remains to 
be confidered the inflammation of the Uterus ; but I omit 
it here, becaufe the confideration of it cannot be leparated 
from that of the difeafes of child-bearing women. 
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432.] \|^F this difeafe there are two fpecies, the one na- 
mtd the Acute, the other the Chronic rheumatifm. 

433,] It is the acute Rheumatifm which efpecially be- 
longs to this place, a? from its caufes, fymptoms, and me- 
thods of cure, it will appear to be a fpecies of phlegmafia 
or inflammation. "^ 

434.] This difeafe is frequent inceflcT, and more uncom- 
mon in warm climates. It appears moll frequently in au- 
tumn and Ipring, lefs frequently in winter when the cold is 
confiderable and conftant, and very feldi^i diiring the heat 
of fummer. It may occur, howeviE*, at any feafon, if vi- 
ciflitudes of heat and cold be for the time frei^uent. 

435.] The ^oii^;* rheumatifm generally arifes from the 
application ofcc^ld to the body when any way unuilially 
warm ; or when one part of the body is expofcd to cold 
whilfl the other parts are kept warm ; or, laftly, when the 
application of the cold is long continued, as it is when wet 
or moift clothes are applied to any part of the body. 

436.] Thefe caufes may affetl perfons of all ages; but 
the rheumatifm feldom appears in either very young orel- 
derly" pierfons, and moll commonly occurs from the age of 
puberty to that of thirty-five years. 

437-] Thefe caufes (435-) may alfo afTed perfons of 
any conftitution ; but they mofl commonly afted thofe of 
a fanguine temperament. 

438.] This difeafe is particularly diftinguifhed by pains 
affeding the joints, for the moft part the joints alone, but 
fomctiraes affeding alfo the mufcukr parts. Very often 
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the pains fiioot along the courfe of the mufclcs, from one 
joint to another, and are always much incrcafed by the 
atlionofthc mufclcsbclongingto the jointor joints affefted. 

439.] The larger joints arc mod frequently affefted ; 
fuch as the hip-joint and knees of the lower, and the flioul- 
ders and elbows of the upper extremities. The ankles and 
■wrifts are alfo frequently affetled ; but the fmaller joints, 
fuch as thofe of the toes or fingers, feldom fuffer. 

440.] This difeafe although confined to one part of the 
body only, yet very often affecls many parts of it ; and 
then it comes on with a cold ftage, which is immediately 
fucceedcd by the other fymptoms of pyrexia and particu- 
larly by a frequent, full, and hard puUe. Sometimes the 
pyrexia is formed before any pains are perceived ; but more 
commonly pains are felt in- particular part^, before any 
lymptoms of pyrexia appear. 

441.] When no pyrexia is prefent, the pain is fometimcs 
confined to-one joirrt only ; but, when any confiderable py- 
rexia is prefent, although the pain may be chiefly in one 
joint, yet it feldom happens- but that the pains affed feve- 
ral joints often at the very fame time, but for themoft part 
Shifting their place, and having abated in onejoint, become 
more violent in another. They do not commonly remain 
long in the fame joint, but frequendy fhift from one to a- 
nother, and fometim.es return to joints formerly afFeftcd ; 
and in this manner the difeafe often continues, for a long 
time. 

442.] The pyrexia attending this difeafe has an exacer- 
bation every evening, and is moll confiderable during the 
night, when the pains alfo become more violent; and it is 
at the fame time that the pains fhift their place from one 
joint to another. The pains feem to be alfo incrcafed during 
the night, by the body being covered more clofcly, and 
kept warmer. 

443. J A joint, after having been for forne time aflPefted 
with pain, commonly becom.es affefted alfo with fo me 
rednefs and fwelling, which is painful to the touch. It fel- 
dom happens, that a fwelling coming on does not alleviate 
the pain of the joint; but the fwelling does not always take 
off the pain entirely, nor fecure the joint againft a return of it. 

44'lJ The difeafe is commonly atten(kd with fome 
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fwcating, which occurs early in the courfe of the cUfcafe ; 
but it is fcldom free or copious, and fcldom either relieves 
the pains or proves critical. 

445.] In the courfe of this difeafe the urine is high co- 
loured, and in the beginning without fcdimcnt; but as tjje 
difeafe advances, and the pyrexia has more confiderable 
remiffions, the urine depolits a lateritious fediment. This, 
however, does not prove entirely critical; for the difeafe 
often continues long after fueh a fediment has appeared in 
the urine. 

446.] When blood is drawn is this difeafe it always ex- 
hibits the appearance mentioned 237. 

447.] The acute rheumatifm, though it has fo much 
of the nature of the otlier phlegmafia^, diifers from all thole 
hitherto mentioned, in this, that it is not apt to terminate 
in fuppuration. This almoft never happens in rheumatifm; 
but the difeafe fomctimcs produces effufions of a tranfpa- 
rent gelatinous fluid into the flieaths of the tendons. If 
we may be allowed to fuppofe that fuch etfufions are fre- 
quent, it mufl alfo happen, that the effufcd fluid is com- 
monly reabforbed ; for it has fcldom happened, and never 
indeed to my obfervation, that confiderable or permanent 
tumours have been produced, or fuch as required to be o- 
pened, and to have the contained fluid evacuated. Such 
tumours, however, have occurred to others, and the open- 
ing made in them has produced ulcers difficult to heal. 
Vide Storck. Ann. Med. II. 

448.] With the circumftances mentioned from (438. to 
447.} the difeafe often continues for feveral weeks. It fcl- 
dom, however, proves fatal ; and it rarely happens that the 
pyrexia continues to be confiderable for more than two or 
three weeks. While the pyrexia abates in its violence, if 
the pains of die joints continue, they arc lefs violent, more 
limited in their place, being confined commonly to one or 
a few joints only, and are lefs ready to change their place. 
449.] When the pyrexia attending rheumatifm has en- 
tirely ceafed ; when the fwclling, and particularly the rcd- 
nefs of the joints, are entirely gone ; but when pains fiill 
continue to affeft certain joints, which remain fliff, which 
feel uneafy upon motion, or upon change of weather; the dif- 
eafe is named the Chrorxic Rheumatifmj as it very ojten 
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continues for a long time. As the chronic is coramonly 
the fequel of the acute rhcumatifm, I think it proper to 
treat of t'ne former alfo in this place. 

450.] The limits between the acute and chronic rheuma- 
tifm are not always exaftly marked. 

When the pains are (till ready to fhift their place ; when 
they are efpecially fevere in the night-time ; when, at thq 
fame time, they are attended with fome degree of pyrexia, 
and with fome fwcUing, and efpecially with fome rednefs 
of the joints ; the difcafc is to be conlidered as ftill partak- 
ing the nature of the acute rheumatifm. 

But when there is no degree of pyrexia remaining; when 
the pained joints are without rednefs; when they arc cold 
and {tiff; when they cannot eafily be made to Iweat ; or 
when while a free and warm fwcat is brought out on the 
reft of the body, it is only clammy and cold on the pained 
joints ; and when, efpecially the pains of tliefe joints are 
increafed by cold, and relieved by heat applied to them; 
the cafe is to be conhdered as that of a purely chronic 
rheumatifm. 

451.] The chronic rheumatifm may affe6l different joints; 
but is efpecially ready to affetl thole joints which are fur- 
rounded with many mufcles, and thofe of which themufcles 
are employed in the moft conftant and vigorous exertions. 
Such is the cai'e of the vertebrae of the loins, the affctlion 
of which is named Lumbago; or that of the hip-joint, when 
the difcafe is named Ifchias, or Sciatica. 

452.] Violent ftrains ^nd fpafms occurring on fudden 
and fomewliat violent exertions, bring on rheumatic af- 
fections, which at firll partake of the acute, but very foon 
change into the nature of the chronic rheumatifm. 

453.] I have thus delivered the hiftory of rheumatifm; 
and fuppofe, that, from what has been faid, tlie remote 
caufes, the diagnofis, and prognofis of the difcafe, may 
be underftood. The diltindion of the rheumatic pains 
from thofe refcmbling them, which occur in the fyphilis 
and fcurvy, will be obvious, either from the feat of thofe 
pains, or from the concomitant fymptoms peculiar to 
thcfe difcafes.* The difthitlion of rheumatifm from gout 

• Todiftinguifh the chronic rheumalifm from venereal or fcorbutic pains, 
is, however, infomecufes, e.xtrcmsly difficult, ;:r.i cfien le^uixes the uunoft 
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V/in be more fully underftood from what is to be delivered 
in the following chapter. 

454-j Withrcfpeh to the proximate caufc of rheumatifm, 
there have been various opinions. It has been imputed to 
a' peculiar acrimony; of which, however, in ordinary 
cafes, I can find no evidence; and from the confideration 
of the remote caufes, the fymptoms, and cure of the dif- 
eafe, I think the fuppofition very improbable. 

Thecaufe of an Ifchias Nervofa affigned by Cotuk- 
Nius, appears to me hypothetical, and is not fupportcd 
by either the phenomena or method of cure. That, hov/- 
ever, a difcafeof a rheumatic nature may be occafioncd 
by an acrid matter applied to the nerves, is evident from 
the toothach, a rheumatic affeclion generally arifing from 
a carious tooth. 

That pains refembling thofc of rheumatifm may arife 
from dcep-feated fuppurations, we know from fomc cafes 
depending on fuch a caufe, and which, in their fymptoms, 
refe-mblc the lumbago or ifchias. 1 believe, however, 
that by a proper attention, thefe cafes depending on fup- 
puration, may be commonly diftinguiflied from the genu- 
ine cafes of lumbago and ifchias ; and, from what is faid 
in (447.) I judge it to be at Icaft improbable, that a genu- 
ine lumbago or ifchias does ever end in fuppuration. 

455-] i he proximate caufe of rheumatifm has been by 
tnany fuppofcd to be a lentor of the fluids obftru£ting the 
veflels of the part; but the fame confideration as in (241. 
I9 2, 3, 4, and 5) will apply equally here for rejecting 
the fuppo{ition of a lentor. 

456. J While I cannot, therefore, find either evidence 
or reafon for fuppofing that the rheumatifm depends upoa 
any change in the flate of the fluids, I mufl conclude, that 
the proximate caufe of acute rheumatifm, is commonly the 
fame with that of other inflammations not depending upon 
a direft ftimulus. 

457.] In the cafe of rheumatifiii, I fuppofc, that the 

fagacity of the praiflitlcner. A due attention to the caufes of rheumaiifm, 
Tecited in the foregoing articles, and a llricfl examination whether the patient 
has been fubjefled to thefe caufes, will fometimes determine the difeaie ; 
but it oftfn happens, that the fame caufes which produce rheximatifm, alfo 
exacerbate venereal and fcorbutic pains. No general rules can he delivered 
on this fubjcifl ; and the prailitioner mult trail to his own fagacliy fur direc- 
tion in this difficult diagnofis. 
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inofl: common remote caufc of it, that is, cold applied, 
operates elpccially on the velfels of joints, from thefe be- 
ing lefs covered by a cellular texture than thofe of the in- 
termediate parts of the limbs. I fuppofe further, that the 
application of cold produces a con(iri6tion of the extreme 
velfels on the furface, and at the fame time an increafe of 
tone or phlogidic diathefis in the courfe of them, from 
which arifcs an incrcafed impetus of the blood, and, at 
the fame time, a refiftance to the • free paflage of it, and 
confequently inflammation and pain. Further, I fuppofe, 
that the rchflance formed excites the vis medicatrix to a 
further increafe of the impetus of the blood ; and, to fup- 
port this, a cold ftage arifes, a fpafm is formed, and a 
pyrexia and phlogiftic diathelis are produced in the whole 
iyftcm. 

458.] According to this explanation, the caufe of acute 
rheumatifm appears to be exaclly analogous to that of the 
inflammations depending on an incrcafed afflux of blood 
•to a part while it is expofed to the a6tion of cold. 

But there feems to be alfo, in the cafe of rheumatifm, a 
peculiar alFcclion of the fibres of the mufcles, 

Thefe fibres feem to be under fome degree of rigidity, 
and tlierefore lefs eafily admit of motion; and are pained 
upon the exertions of it. 

It is alfo an afi"e6tion of thefe fibres which gives an op- 
portunity to the propagation of pains from one joint tp 
i:nothcr, along the courfe of the mufcles, and which pains 
are more feverely felt in the extremities of the mufcles ter- 
minating in the joints, becaufe, beyond thefe, the ofcil- 
lations are not propagated. 

This a[Fe61ion of the mufcular fibres attending rheu- 
matifm, fccms to explain why drains and fpafms produce 
rheumatic afFctlions ; and, upon the whole, fhows, that, 
Willi an inflammatory affettion of the fanguiferous fyftem, 
there is alio in rheumatifm a peculiar affeftion of the muf- 
cular fibres, which has a confiderablc fhare in producing 
the phenomena of the difeafe. 

459. J Having thus given my opinion of the proximate 
caufe of rheumatifm, I proceed to treat of the cure. 

460. J Whatever difficulty may occur withrefpeB; to the 
explanation given, (457. and 458.J this remains certain. 
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that in acute Hieumatifm, at leaft in all ihofe cafes which 
do not arife from dire6l Itimuli, there is an indammatory 
affcftion of tiie parts, and a phlogillic diathchs in the ^^hole 
fyftem ; and upon thefe is founded the method of cure, 
which frequent experience has approved of. 

461.] The cure therefore requires, in the firft place, an 
antiphlogillic regimen, and particularly a total abflinence 
from animal food, and from all fermented or fpirituous li- 
quors ; fubftituting a vegetable or milk diet, and the plen- 
tiful ufe of bland diluent drinks. 

462. J Upon the fame principle (449) at leaft with per- 
haps the fame exception as above, blood-letting is the chief 
remedy of acute rheumatifm. The blood ought to be 
drawn in large quantity, and the bleeding is to be repealed 
in proportion to the frequency, fullnefs, and hardnefs of 
the pulfe, and to the violence of the pain. For the moft 
part, large and repeated bleedings, during the firft days 
of the difeafe, feem to be neceifary, and accordingly have 
been very much employed: but to this fome bounds are 
to be fet; for very profufe bleedings occafion a flow re- 
covery, and, if notabfolutely efFe6lual, are ready to pro- 
duce a chronic rheumatifm. 

463. j To avoid that debility of the fyftem, which ge- 
neral bleedings are ready to occafion, the urgent fymptom 
of pain may be often relieved by topical bleedings ; and 
»efpecially when any. fwelling and rednels have come 
upon a joint, the pain of it may be very certainly relieved 
by fuch bleedings; but, as the continuance of the difeafe 
feems to depend more upon the phlogiftic diathefis of the 
whole fyftem, than upon the affection of particular parts, 
fo topical bleedings will not always fupply the place of the 
general bleedings propofcd above.* 

•Thefe topical bleedings, however, have by repeated experience been found 
of elTential advantage, efpecially when the partial infiammaiion has been very 
violent They are beft performed by leeches, many of which ought to be ap- 
plied all over the inflamed part. Cuppintr has been long the favorite praftlce 
of many phyficians, bnt it generally irritates more than the leeches • vet in 
cafes that require immediate relief, it is preferable to them. The Glauber, 
or Epiom lairs, are the moft convenient purges in all cafe.", of acute rheuma- 
titm. Either ot them maybe given leparately, or joined with the iufufum 
iennx, as m the fcUowing formula : 

R. Int'us. Scnnx alii. 

** Sal. Glauber. Bss. 

Tiuct. Jalap. 5u 
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464.] To take off the phlogiftic diathefis prevailing in 
this diieafe, purging may be ufeful, if procured by medi- 
cines which do not Uiraiilatc the whok ry{tem,fuchas neu- 
tral I'alts, and which have, in Ibine mealure, a refrigerant 
power. Purging, however, is not fo powerful as bleeding, 
in removi;ig plilogilUc diathefis ; and when the difeafe has 
become general and violent, frequent ftools are inconveni- 
ent, and even hurtful, by the motion and pain which they 
occafion. 

465. j In acute rheumatifm, applications to the painful 
parts are of little fervice. Foijientations, in the beginning 
of the difecfe rather aggravate, than relieve the pains. 
The rubefacients and camphire are more effectual in re- 
lieving th.e pains ; but generally they only fhift the pain 
from one part into another, and do Iitde towards the cure 
of the general affection. Bliitering, applied to the pained 
part, may alfo be very effettual in removing the pain from 
it ; but will be of Iitde ufe, except where the pains are 
much confined to one part. 

466.] The feveral remedies mentioned from (450. to 
45 4.) moderate the violence of the difeafe, and fometimes 
remove it entirely ; but they fometimes fail in this, and 
leave the cure imperfect. The attempting a cure by large 
and repeated bleedings, is attended with many inconvenien- 
ces, (fee 140.) and the moft effectual and fafe method of 
curing this difeafe, is, after fome general bleedings for tak- 
ing off, or at Icaft diniinifliing, the phlogiflic diathelis, to 
employ fweating, condu6tedby the rules laid down (168. 
and 169.)* 

467. J Opiates, except where they are direfted to pro- 
cure fweat, always prove hurtful in every ilage of this dif- 
eafe. t 

Tinct. Aromat. 5^2. 
M. f. haiist. 
The more fuddcnly jiurger, operate in acuie rbeumatifms, the more efficacious 
are they generally found ; and as large diluting warm thin liquors confidera- 
bly accelerate the operation of all purges, fuch pra^ice is never to be negleiV- 
fd in thtiV cales. Cream of tartar whey, mixed with twice its quantity of 
warm wati'r, is a very proper drink to affilt the operation of purges. 

* Sweating is moll eiTecftual in this diieafe, when produced by Dover's 
powder. The dofe of it is 12 or 15 grains, repeated at intervals, of two 
or three hours, till a fweat be produced. Diluent dvintis are to be ufed with 
it : and it may be nccefiary t(j obfervc, that they ought to be fuch as areJiB.nd 
,-ind by no means (iimulating ; viz. barley-water, lintfeed-tea, rhin water-^uel. 
t Notwithllandinj this caution, many pr«^<ftui oners ufe opiates, efpeci«^y 
Vol, I. Z A 
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468.] The Peruvian bark has been fuppofcda remedy 
in fome cafes of this difeafe ; but we have feldom found 
it ufeful, and in fome cafes huriful. It appears to me to 
be fit in thofe cafes only, in which the phlogiUic diathefis 
is already much abated, and where, at the fame time, the 
exacerbations of the difeafe are manifellly periodical, with 
"confiderable remiflions interpofed.* 

469. J Calomel and fome other preparations of mercury, 
have been recommended it the acute rhcumatifm ; but I 
believ^e they are ufeful only in cafes of the chronic kind, 
or at leaft in cafes approaching to the nature of thefe. 

470.] Having now treated fully of the cure of the acute 
rheumatifm, I proceed to treat of the cure of the chronic, 
which is fo frequently a fequel of the former. 

47 1 .j The phenomena of the purely chronic rheumatifm, 
mentioned in (438. and 439.) lead me to conclude, that its 
proximate caufe is an atony, both of the blood-velfels and 
of the mufcular fibres of the part affected, together with a 
degree of rigidity and contratlion in the latter, fuch as 
'frequently attends them in a ftate of atony. 

472. J Upon this view of the proximate caufe the gene- 
ral indication of cure mud be, to reftore the aftivity and 
vigour of the vital principle in the part; and the remedies 
for this difeafe, which experience has approved of, are chief- 
ly fuch as are manifellly fuited to the indication propofed. 

473.] Thefe remedies are either external or internal. 

The external are, the fupporting the heat of the part, by 
keeping itconftandy covered with flannel ; the increafing 
the heat of the part by external heat, applied either in a dry 
or in a humid form ; the diligent ufe of the flefh-brulh, or 

when joined -with camphor, to procure fweats in acute rheumatifm. This 
compound never fails to increafe the phlogiJlic diarheiis, aiul confequently 
mull be hurtful. In the chronic rheumatifm, indeed, camphor and opium to- 
gether form a valuable medicine. The dcfe is the following bolus : 
R, Camphor, gr. v'u 

Sp. Vini. gutt. X. 

Opii gr. i. 

Tart. Vitriol gr. xv. 

Syr. q. s. M. f. bolus. 
• Bark is always an amijignous remedy in rheumatifm, and on its f.rft in- 
trodudtion into pra(ftice it -was thought to occafion or induce the difeafe. 
\vi|£j.e^.gr an inflammatory diathefis prevails, the Peruvian bark is always an 
in^oper medicine, and it has been found by experience to be ma,"ifefdy 
iiurtful ill the begiuning, or inflammatory ftate of the rhemiiatifm. 
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cihcr means of friclion ; the application of eleflricity in 
jPparks or ihocks ; the application of cold * water by affu- 
hon or imracrfion ; the applica-tion of elfential oils of the 
moH. warm and penetrating kind ; the application of fait 
brine ; anfl, laltly,. the employinent of cxercife, either of 
the part itfclf fo far as it can ealily bear it, or of the whole 
body by riding or other mode of geflation. 

4 7 4. J The internal remedies are, , 1. Large dofes of ef- 
fcnlial oil drawn from refmous fubftances, fuch as turpen- 
tine ;J 2. Subdances containing fuch oils, as guaiac ;t 3, 
Volatde alkaline falts ; 4. Thefe, or other medicines di- 
rcBed to procure fweat, (169.) and, laftly, Calomel, || or 
other preparation of mercury, in fmall dofes, continued 
for fome dme. 

475. J Thefe (462, 463.) are the remedies fuccefsfully 
employed in the purely chronic rheumatifm ; and there are 
(till others recommended. As bleeding, general and to- 
pical, burning, bliflering, and ilfues : but thefe appear to 
mc to be chiefly, perhaps only, ufeful when the difeafe 
Hill partakes of the nature of acute rheumatifm 4. 

• This, when compared with art. 457 and others, feeins to be a t\-pogra- 
phical error, and the author meant warm. Pradice affords many inftances 
of chronic rheumatifm being- occafioned by cold bathing. 

t Tm-jjcntine is an extremely healing oil, as indeed are all the effential oils ; 
its ufe therefore requires the greateft caution. The dofe is from 8 to 15 drops 
on a piece of fugar. Venice turpentine may be more conveniently given in 
the form of an emulfion, by difiblving it in water by me.ansof.yoiks of eggs. 
Two fcriiples of turpentine is the ordinary dofe ; and when given in this li- 
quid and diluted (late, is much preferable to the oil. 

^ The officinal preparations of guaicum, are an extract of the wood, a folu- 
tion of the gum in rcvftiiied fptrit,. another in volatile alkali, and an empyreu- 
matical oil. The gum may be given in the quantity of 15 or 20 grains for a 
dofe, eitl\er in a bolus, or made into an emulfion with yolk of egg and an 
ounce or two of water : In larger quantities it is too purgative. The volatile 
»lixer of the Edinbivrgh Pharmacopoeia is an e-xcellent form, as the volatile 
f^iirit promotes the medicinal virtue of the guaiacum. The dofe of it is from 
a drachm to half an ounce, morning and evening, in any convenient vehicle ; 
a tea-cupfiil of milk is the befl, as it flieaths in fome meafure the pungency of 
the med.icine. Guaiacum is very conveniea'lv joined with rhubarb and mag- 
iiefia, when we find that ,fuch a dofe of it, a", is neceifarv for procuring a fuf- 
ficient opening, would be too heating. A formula of this kind is defcribed 
in the note on article 558. 

IJ Calomel, perhaps, has only beenferviceal>le in venereal cafes. 

^ The diet in the cure of chronic rheumatifm ought to be generous and full. 
In many cafes, efpecially am.ong people in pooi circumftances, good living, 
with two or three gla.Tcs of flierry in the day, has cured the difeafe without 
any medicines. One n\aterial circumflance ought not to be omitted : viz. that 
the cure is much impeded by collivenefs : if, therefore, the guiacum doesnot 
procure two motions in the day, it will be neceffarv to give along with it fome 
warm laxative. The tinsflura facra is a proper meiucii-.e in thefe cafes : its 
dole is from one to two ounces r As is alfo the elixev facrum of the Edinburg; 
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CHAP. XIII. 

S)r tfjc Cootftacf), or £Dr;oiUnl0ia» 

476.] L HAVE ibrimerly confidercd this difeafe as a fpc- 
cies of Rheumatifin, to be treated upon the fame principles 
as thofe delivered in the preceding chapter ; but now, 
from more attentive conhderation, I am led to conhdcr the 
toothach as adiftinct difeafe. Whilft the moft of what has 
been delivered in the laft chapter proceeds upon the fup- 
pofition that the rheumatifnni depends upon a certain flate 
of the blood vefiels and of the motion of the blood in them, 
without this being produced by the irritation of any acrid 
matter applied ; I judge, that in the toothach, though there 
are often the fame circumitances in the date of the blood 
velTels as in the cafes of rheumatifm, thefe circumllaRcrs 
in toothach always arife from the application of an acrid 
mauer to the nerves of the teeth. « 

477. J This difeafe is often no other than a pain felt in 
a particular tooth, without any inflammatory affection be- 
ing at the fame time communicated to the neighboring 
parts. This, however, is rarely the cafe ; and for the molt 
part, together with the pain of the tooth, there is fome de- 
gree of pain and of inflammatory a{l'c8ion communicated 
to the neighboring parts, fometimes to the whole of thofe 
on the fame fide of the head with the affe6led tooth. 

47 8. J This inflammatory affe8ion fcems to m.c to be al- 
Avays an affeftion of the mufcles and of the membranous 
parts connefted with thefe, without any tendency to fup- 
puration; and fuch an affeflion, as is excited by cold in 
fimilar parts elfewhere. It is from thefe circumflanccs that 
I conclude the affeQion to be of the rheumatic kind. 

479.] It is poffible that the mufcles and membranes of 
the jaw may be affected by the fame caufes which produce 
the rheumatifm in other parts ; and it is alfo pollible, that 
a rheum.atic diathefis at firft produced by irritation, may 
fubfifl in the mufcles and membranes of the jaw, fo that 
the inllammatory affeftion may be renewed by certain cau- 
ies without any new application of acrid matter : But I am 

College Pharmacopoeia, its dofe may be frcr a drachm to half an ouiice, ss 
eccafion may require. 
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pcrfuadcd that either of thefc occurrences are very rare, 
and 1 have never been able to afcertain aby cafes of tooth- 
ach to be of thcfe kinds, I confider it, therefore, as hi;^h- 
ly probable that this rheumatic afFection of the jaws wiiich 
we name toothach, is always dependent upon fome imme- 
diate application of acrid matter to the nerves of the teeth. 
480. j It is however to be obferved, that this applic?.- 
tion of acrid matter does not always excite a pain in the 
tooth itfelf, or an inflammatory «ifl'e8ion of the neiglibor- 
ing parts; but that it very often operates by producing a 
diaiheiis only; fo that cold applied to the neighboring 
parts does excite both a pain in the tooth, and an infiam- 
matory affection of the neighboring parts which did not 
appear before. 

There feems to be alfo certain flatcs of the body, which 
operate upon the fame diathelis i"o as to produce toothach. 
Such feems to be the cafe of pregnant women, who are 
more liable to toothach than other v.'omen. There are 
probably alfo fome cafes of increafed irritability whicii 
render perfons more fubjeft to toothach. Thus w^omen 
are more liable to the difcafe than men, and particularly 
women liable to hyfteric affeftions. 

481. J The acrid matter producing thisdifeafe feems to 
be generated fir(t in the hard fubftanccs of the teeth; and 
as it often appears fird upon the external furface of thcfe, 
it might be fufpecled to arife from the application of exter- 
nal matters to the teeth: But as the production of this 
acrimony is often begun in the internal cavity of the teeth, 
where the operation of external matters cannot be fufpefct- 
ed, and as even when it begins upon the external parts of 
the teeth, the operation of die can le is at firft in a fmall 
portion of the teeth only, that it is difficult to fuppofethat 
any matter externally applied could act in fuch a partial 
manner; fo it is prefumcd that the acrid matter occadon- 
ing the toothach is produced by fome vice originating in 
the fubftance of the tooth itlelf. When it begins upon the 
external furface, it is on the enamel; but upon the inter- 
nal furface, it muft be in the bony part. From what 
caufes it arifes in either of thefe fubllances, I do not at 
all know; but I fufped that it often arifes from fome more 
general fault in the fluids of the body. The frequent ufe 
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of mercury', efpecially when thrown ranch upon the mouthy 
and the ftate of the fluids in fcurvy, feera both of them to- 
give a difpofition to a caries in the teeth; and it is poIE- 
ble that fome other acrimonious ftates of the fluids may 
have the fame effeft. 

482.] A caries in fome part of the teeth, whether arif- 
ing upon their internal furface or upon their external, pro. 
ceeding fo far as to reach the nerves in the cavity of the 
teeth, is pretty manifeftly the caufc of toothach, and of 
the firft attacks of it; but when the cavity of (he teeth has 
been opened, fo that the external air or other matters can 
reach tiiat cavity, thefe are often the exciting caufes of 
toothach, and ferve to prove in general, that acrid mat. 
ters applied to the nerves occafion the difeafe. 

483. J What is the nature of the matter produced in the 
caries of the teeth, I do not uhderftand, nor have I found 
any proper correBor of it; but I prefume it to be of the 
putrid kind, as it often taints the breath with a fetid odour. 

484.] In the cure of this difeafe, a long experience has 
fliown, that the extraBion of the carious tooth proves the 
moll effefclual, and very often the only effetlual, remedy 
of the difeafe. But as in (bme cafes this extraflion is not 
proper, and as in many cafes it is obftinately avoided, other 
means of curing the difeafe, or at lead of relieving the pain, 
have been fought for and much praftifed. 

485.] Among thefe remedies, thofe are likely to be the 
moil effedual which entirely deltroy the affecled nerve, or 
at lead fo much of it as is expofed to the aftion of the acrid 
matter in the tooth. When an opening is made into ih& 
cavity of the tooth, the nerve of it may be dellroyed moil 
certainly by the aclual cautery ; and it may alfo poUibly 
be done by the application of potential cauftics, either of 
the alkaline or acid kind. 

486,] When thefe remedies cannot be rendered effec- 
tual, relief may often be obtained by diminiPning the fen- 
fibility of the nerve affecled, by die application of opium, 
or of the more acrid aromatic oils,* and direclly to the 
nerve in the tooth. It appears alfo, that the fenfibility of 
the affe6ied nerve may often be for fome time diminiihed 

* The Oleum Origani is the oil generally ufed for this purpofe. Great care 
muflbe taken in ufing either thefe acrid effential oils, or the vi'.riolic or other 
mineral acids, that n.opart of them touch the gums. 
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by the external application of opiunn to the extremities of 
tliofe nerves in the [kin, which are branches of the fame 
fifth pair of nerves with thofe of the teeth. 

487.] When the difeafe coniifts entirely in a pain of the 
nerve of the tooth, without any confiderableaffetHon com- 
inunicated to the neighboring parts, the remedies already 
mentioned are thofe efpecial'.y to be employed; but when 
the difeafe confifts very much in an inflammatory alfeftion 
of the mufcles and membranes of the jaw, and when at 
the fame time there is little or no accefsfor the abovemen- 
tioned remedies to the alfe8ed nerve, other meafures are 
to be employed for relieving the difeafe. 

488. I If the difeafe he attended with any general ph!o- 
giftic diathefis of the fyltem, or with any coniiderable de- 
gree of pyrexia, a general bleeding may be ufeful in reliev- 
ing the dileafe ; but thefe circumflances occur very rarely, 
and the difeafe is for the moft part a purely topical alfec- 
tion; in which, as I obferved before, a general bleeding 
is of very litde fervice. As this dileafe, however, is a to- 
pical inilammation, it might be fuppofed that topical 
bleedings would be very ufeful, and fometimes they are 
fo; but it is feldom that their effefts are either coniider- 
able or permanent. The reafons of this I take to be that 
the difeafe does not confift in an affcftion of the blood- 
yelfels alone, as in the ordinary cafes of rhcumatifm; but 
in a peculiar affetlion of the fibres both of the mufcles and 
of the vefi'els of the part induced by irritation. The inef- 
licacy of topical bleedings is with me a proof of the difeafe 
bein^ of the latter kind. 

489.] The remedies therefore neceffary to give relief 
in this difeafe, are thofe which take off the fpafm of the 
vellcLs and cfpecially of the mufcles and membranes affe6t- 
ed. Such are bliftering, brought as near to the part affe6l- 
cd as can be conveniently done ;* and fuch are alfo increaf- 

• Blifters are applied moft fuccefsfully behind the ears, fuch applicanons, 
howcA-er, are always troublefome ; and their efFe<Ss are often doubtful, other 
ridder llimulants frequently anfwer all the intention of blifters, and bv' many 
praditioners are thought to he equally efficacious. The applications g-°neral. 
ly uled are camphorated fpirit, or volatile alkali. This laft, either alone or 
mixed with an equal quantity of oil of almonds rubbed on the jaw, the part 
being: ki-pt warm by a piece of flannel, has often been found extremely ufeful 
Warmth, any how produced on the part, always gives relief; while on tha 
contrary, cold always exafperates the fvmptoms ; hence the propriety of co- 
vcrinj^ tlip jt^ws with flaiuicl, ^id RYyi4i"S % c^W ftf ewn of m. 
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cd excretions excited in the neighbourinfr parts, as of the 
(iiliva and mucus of the mouth by the ufe of acrid mafti- 
catories * It is often fufficicnt to excite a llrong fenfation 
in the neighboring parts ; -as by eau dc luce, fpirit of la- 
vender, or Hungary water fnuficd up the nolirils; or by 
the vitriolic aether properly applied to the cheek. It is 
upon the fame footing that I fuppoic brandy or other ar- 
dent fpiiit held in the mouth is often of fervicc. 

490.] There are cafes of toothach in which it docs not 
appear that the difeafe arifcs from an acrid matter imme- 
diately applied to the nerve of die tooth ; but from the ex- 
ternal application of cold, or fome other caufes immedi- 
ately applied to the mu/cles and membranes of the jaw; 
and which therefore fecm to require fome remedies differ- 
ent from thofe above mentioned. But in all fuch cafes, 
it is to be fufpcBed. that the effe8s of cold or of feme 
other fuch caufes are owing to a diathefis produced by an 
acrid matter applied to the nerve of a tooth, and conti- 
nuing in fome meafure to acl there ; and we have accord- 
ingly often found, that the aftion of thofe external caufes 
were to be obviated only by tiie extraftion of the-tooih 
from which die diathefis had arifen. 



CHAP. XIV. 

£Df tfje <a5out 

491.] X HE Gout, not only as it occurs in different 
pcrfons, but even as it occurs in the fame perfon at differ- 
ent times, is a difeafe of fuch various appearance, that it 
is difficult to render the hiftory of it complete and exaft, 
or to give a eharadcr of it that w^ill univerfally apply. 

Thefe arc horfe-iadifh, fcurvy-grafs, the greater celan<J^ne., with fome 
others ; hut the radix pyrethri is the belt. In fome Phannaccpocia, hut I do 
not recoilec"; which, there is a formula, called Trcchifci Sialagcgi, to the beft 
of ray rememhiance as follows : 

R. Pulv. Rad. Pyrethri, 51. 

Gum. Masticb. 3ss. 

01. Caryophyll. Aromat. 

01. Marjoranae a a ^1. 

Cerx Alb. g. s. ut. f. Trochisci. 
One of thefe held in the mouth, or chewed, prcmoter, a copious difcliarg? of 
lalvia, by warmir.g and ilimiUating the lahvar^ glands. • 
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However, I fliall endeavor to dcfcribe the difeafe as it 
molt commonly appears, and to mark the varieties of it as 
well as I can. From ftich a hiftory I expe6l that a general 
charader may be given ; and fuch I think is the following, 
as given in the laU edition of our Nofology ; 

Gen. XXIII. PODAGRA. Morbus hccreditarius, 
oriens fine caula externa cvidente, fed praeeunte plerum- 
qvie ventriculi ait'cBione infolita ; pyrexia; dcjor ad arti- 
culum ct plerumque pedis pollici, certe pedum et manuum 
junciuris, potinimum infeftus; per intervalla revertcns, et 
faepe cum ventriculi et internarum partium afFedionibus al- 
ter nans. 

492. J The Gout is generally a herecjitary difeafe: but 
fome perfons, without hereditary difpofition, feem to acquire 
it; and, in fome a hereditary difpoliiion maybe coun- 
tcraiied by various caufes. Thefe circumitances may 
fecm to give exceptions to our general polition; but the 
fatls diredly fupporting it are very numerous. 

493.] This difeafe attacks efpecially the male fex: but 
it fometimes, though more rarely, attacks alfo the female.* 

• Hippocrates fays, that women feldom have the gcut, and never before 
the difappearance of the catamenia. In his time and country, perhaps the la- 
dies were more temperate than they were in other ages and in other places. 
We find the gout a familiar difeafe among the Roman ladies ; which Seneca 
in his 95th cpillle, julUy afcrihes to the luxurious living and debaucheries, 
in which they ii^tlwlged without coiitroul. As the whole of that epilUe is an 
excellent account of the direful eH'eAs of high living and debauchery, it may 
T\ot be unacceptable to the young praclltioner, who perhaps, might other>vife 
be unacquaiured with fo juit a delcription dFluxuriousliving, and its concom- 
itant evils. Independent f)f its coiilaiiiing a minute relation of Roman cuf- 
toms, which makes it a valuable morfel for antiquaries, it may be read with. 
peci;liar advantage by the young phyfician. As an apology for giving it iii 
the original, I fliall fay of Seneca, what an elegant En^^lifli writer fays of Ci- 
cero ; That any tranflation of his nervous language, is like the faiat glimmer- 
ings of a taper compared with the bla/inglight of the meridian fim. 

" Mcdiciua quondam puucarum fuit fcieniia herbarum, quibus fiileretur fan- 
guis flueas, viilnera coierent paulatim. Deinde in banc pervcnli tarn multi- 
plicem varietatem. Nee miruni eft ; tunc iUam iiwnus uegotii habuiffe, flr- 
niis adhuc, folidifque corporibus, et facili cibo, nee per artem voluptatemque 
corrupto. Qiii poltquam cocpit, non ad toUendam, fed ad irritandam famen 
quxri, et inventae fuut mille conditurx, quibus aviditas excitaretiir^ qux de- 
fiderantibus alimenta erant, onera funt plenis. lade pallor"^ et nervorum vi- 
no madentium tremor, et raiferabilior ex cruditatibus quam ex fame macies. 
Inde inccrti labantium pedes, et femper qualis in ipfa ebrietate titubatio. In- 
de in totam cutem liumoradmillus.diirentusque venter, dum male affuefcitplus 
capere, quam poterat. Inde fuffufu) 4uridse bills, et decolar vulrus, tabcfqiia 
in le putrcfcentium, ct retorti digiti articulis obrigefcentihus, nerronun line 
fiMifii jacentiiin, torpor aut palpitatio line intermiflione vibrantlum. Quid 
•apiiis ve«ljgines dicam ?Qi!id oeulorum a,uriumquetormenta, et cerebri jellu- 
antis vcrminatienc?, et omnia per qux exonevamw intemis ulceriljus affsdla I 

V'**. I. A A 
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The females liable to it are thofe of the more robufl; and 
full habits; and it very often happens to fuch long before 
the menftruai evacuation has ceafed. I have found it oc- 
curring in feveral females, whole menftrual evacuations 
were more-abundant than ufual. 

494.] This difeafe feldom auacks eunuchs, and when it 
does, they feem to be thofe who happen to be of a robuft 
babit, to Ipad an indolent life, and live very full. 

Innumerabilra prseierea febrium genera, aliarum impetu fubeuntlum, aliaruni 
tenui pefte repentiuin, •aiiarAim cum horrore et multa membroium qiiaffationc 
venientium ? QuVd alios referam innumerabilos morbos, fupplic'ia lu\urix ? 
Immunes erant ab iilis malis ^ui nondum fe deltciis folvcrant, qui fibi impe- 
rabaiit, fibi miniftrabant. Corpora opera ac vero labore durabant, aut curlii 
^efatigati, aiit telUire verfata. Excipicbat illos cibus qui nifi efurientibus 
piacere non poterat. Itaque nihil opus erat tarn magna medicorum lupellec- 
tile, nee tot ferramentis atque pyxidibus. Simplex erat ex fimplice caufa va- 
letudo. M61tos morbox multa "fercula fecerunt. Vide quancum rerum per 
unam gulam trannturarum peiTnliccat luxuria, terrarum marifque vaftatrix, 
Necefle eft itaque inter ie tam diverfa diffidcant, -et liaulla mali digerantiir, 
aliis alio niteu'ibus. Nee mirum, quod inconftans variuique ex difcordi cibo 
morbus eft, et ilia ex contrariis naturae partibus in eundem compiiUa redundant. 
■Inde tam nuUo sgrotamus genere quam vivimu3. Maximus ille medicorum, 
•■et hujus fcient-ix conditor, feminis nee capillos dufluere dixit, nee pedes labo- 
rare. Atqui lix jam et capillis deftruuntur, et pedibus aegrae funt. Non mu» 
tata leminarum natnra, led vita eft. Nam cum virorum licentiam jequave- 
rint, corporum quoque virilium vitia ajquaverunt. Non minus per vigilant, 
non minus potant, et oleo et mero viros provocant. /Eque invitis ingefta vif- 
ceribas per os reddunt, et vinum omne vomitu remetiuntur; aeque nivem ro- 
'dunt, folatium ftomachi jeftuantis. Libidlni vero necmaribus quidem cedunt, 
pati natae Dii Hlas deaeque male perdant : adeo perverfuni comme.itae genus 
impudicitlje viros ineunt. Qiiid ergo mirandum eft, ma.ximum medicorum ac 
naturx peritiffimum, in mendacio prehendi, cum tot femina podagricx calve- 
que lint. Beneficium fexus fui vitiis perdiderunt ; et quiafeminam exerunt, 
damnatae funt morbis virilibus. Antiqui medicl nefciebant dare cibum faepi- 
us, et vino fulciri vcnas cadentes ; nefciebant faniem emitterc, et diutinam 
scgrotationem balneo fudoribufquf la^rare ; nefciebant ciurum vinculo, bra- 
chiorumque, latentem vim,et in medio fedentem, ad extrema revocare. Non 
erat necefle circi'.mfpicere multa auxiliorum genera cum effent periculorum 
pauciffiraa. Nunc autem quam longe procefierunt mala veletudinis ? Has ufu« 
ras voluptatum pendimus, ultra modum fafque concupitaruvn. Innumerabiles 
effe morbos miraris ? Coquos numera. CelTat omne ftuidum : et liberalia, pro- 
feffi, fine ulla frequentia, defertis angulis praefident. In rhetorum ac philofo- 
phorum fcholis folitudo eft. At quam celdbres culinrc funt ! Quanta nepotum 
focos juventus premit ? Traiifeo puerum infelicium greges ; quos poll tranf- 
aila convivia alix cubiculi contumeliae cxpedant. Tranfeo agmina exoletorum 
per nationes colorefque defcripta ; et eadem omnibus levitas fit, eadem pri- 
ma: menfura languinis, eadem fpecies capilloruin, ne quis cui retSior fitcomaf 
crifpulis mifcatur. Tranfeo piltorum turbam, tranfeo miniftratorum, per quos 
fignio dato ad inferendam coenam difcurritur. Dii boni quantum hominum 
unus venter exercet ! Qiiid tu illios boletos, voluptarium venemum, nihil oc- 
ulti operis judicas facere, etiamfiiprxfentanei non furant ? Quid tu illam aefti- 
vam nivem non putas callum jecl noribus obducere ? Quid ilia oftrea, inenifli- 
mam carnem, coeno faginatam, nihil exiftimas limofae gravitatis inferre ? 
Quid illud fociorum garum, pretlofam pifcium faniem, non credis urere falfa 
tabe praecordia? Quid ilia purulenta, et quae tantum non ab ipfo vifceribus 
extingui ? Quam foedi atque peftileutcsxuilus Amt, quantum fafUdium fui, ex- 

l»UmUbus crapulam v«teK«m { 
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495.] The gout attacks efpecially men of Fobuft and 
large bodies, men of large heads, of full and corpulent ha- 
bits, and men whofe fl<.in is covered with a thicker rete mu- 
cosum^ which gives a coarfer furfece. 

496.] If with the ancients, we might afcertain, by certain 
terms, the temperaments of men, I would fay, that the gout 
attacks efpecially men o{ z. choleric-sanguine temperament, 
and that it very feldom attacks the purely fanguine or me- 
lancholic. It is however^ very difficult to treat this mat- 
ter with due precifion. 

497.} The gout feldom attacks perfons employed in con- 
flant bodily labour, or perfons who live much upon vege- 
table aliment. It is alfo faid to be lefs frequent among 
thofe people who make no ufe of wine or other fermented 
liquors. 

49 8. J The gout does not commonly attack men, till af- 
ter the age of five and thirty ; and generally not till a ftill 
later period. There are indeed inllances of the gout oc- 
curring more early ; but thefe are. few in comparifon of 
the numbers which agree with what we have given, 
as tiie general rule. When the difeafe does appear early 
in life, it feems to be in thofe in whom the hereditary dif- 
polition is very ftrong, and to whom the remote caufes to 
be hereafter mentioned have been applied in a confidcr- 
able deci;rce. 

499.] As the gout is a hereditaiy difeafe, and affe£ls ef- 
pecially men of a particular habit, its remote caufes may 
be confidered as prcdifponentand occafional. 

500.] The predifponent caufe, fo far asexprefled by ex- 
ternal appearances or by the general temperament we 
have already marked ; and phyficians have been very can- 
fident in afligning the occafional caufes : but, in a difeafe 
depending fo much upon a predifpofuion, the affigning the 
occafional caufes muft be uncertain ; as in the predifpo- 
fed, the occafional caufes may not always appear, and in 
perfons not predifpofed, they may appear without effect. 
This uncertainty muft particularly affeft the cafe of the 
gout ; but I fliall offer what appears to me mofl probable 
on the fubjeO:. 

501.] The occafional caufes of the gout feem to be of 
two kinds. Firft, thofe which induce a plethoric flate of 
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the body. Secondly, thofe which, in plethoric habits, in- 
duce a Itate of debility, 

502.] Of the fiift kind are a fedentary indolent manner 
of hfe, a full diet of animal food, and the large ufe of wine 
or of other fermented liquors. Thefe circum.ltanccs com- 
monly precede the difeafe; and if there fliould be any 
doubt of their power of producing it, the facl, how ever, 
will be rendered fufficiently probable by what has been 
obferved in 497. 

503.] Of the feeond kind of occafional caufes which 
induce debility arc, excels in vcnery;* intemperance in 
the ufe of intoxicatnig liquors ;t indigcdion, produced 
either by the quantity or quality of aliments ;J much ap- 
plication to ftudy or buhnefs;|| night-watching:** excef- 
iive evacuations }tt the ceafing of ulual labour :'^X ^'""^ ^"'i- 
den change from a very full to a very fpare diet;|||| the 
large ufe of acids and acefccrits ;(*) and, lallly, cold(t) ap- 
plied to the lower extremities. 

* Why excefs of venery (hould be caufe of gout, has much engaged ihe a-t- 
tcntion of medical writers, and various rcafoiif. Viave been given why it fliould 
produce fuch an effea. There is not the leafi. doubt of the fa<5l, though fome 
authors have ventured to deny it, and have excluded the excefs of venery 
from being a caufe of gout. It produces gout not primarily, but fecondarily, 
if I may be allowed the exprelfion.by inducing a general Rate of debility, and 
by weakening the power of digeflian,both of which circumllanccs are caufes 
of the gout. ■\ By intemperate drinking, the a£lion of the ftomach and 

bowels becomes extremely feeble and languid, if it be not wholly dellroyed : 
hence continual indigeftions, to which the origin of thegout is attribu'.ed. 

\ Both the quantity and the quality of the aliments may produce indigefti- 
on ; and hence the indulging in too great a- quantity of arimen*-, as well as in 
that which is of aa indigelliblc nature, are feccndary caufes of the gout : viz. 
caufes which induce a ftate of debility. 

II Much application to fludy may dci\btlefs induce indigcftion, and thus 
increafe the general ftate of debility : it is not, however, by iuienfe, or deep 
thinking merely, that men grow pale amid their books, but l>y the fedcniary 
life which men generally lead, and the untimely lucubrations in which they 
inconfiderately indulge. Much application to bufincfs can oi.ly be an occafi- 
onal caufe of the gou'^, when the bulinefs requires a fedentary and inadllve 
life ; but as moft bulinefs requires activity, attention to buiiucfs is feldom the 
caufe of the gout. 

** The want of fleep is always a caufe of indigcftion, and increafes debili- 
ty more perhaps, when carried to excefs, than any other of the circumftanccs 
mentioned by the author. 

ft That large evacuations induce debility is fufljciently evident. 

\\ Nothing more efFe(fVually promotes digeftion than proper exercife ; the 
leaving oft' accuftomed labor niuft therefore neccffarily induce indigeilion and 
confcquently debility. 

III! Why this induces debility is evident. See note on article 5<.8. 

(*) That acids, by impairing the digeftive powers of the llornach, may pro- 
duce debility, is what every praiflitioner allows. 

(t) How cold thus applied; can produce a iUte of debility, is not veiy evi* 
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504. J The firft (502.) feem to a6l by incrcafing the pre- 
difpofition. The lalt (503.) arc commonly the exciting 
caul'es, both of the firlt attacks, aud of the repititions of 
the difcafe. 

505.] It is an inflammatory afFeBion of fome of the 
joints, which efpecially conRitutcs what we call a parox- 
yfm of the gout. This fometimes comes 011 fuddenly 
withont any warning, but is is generally preceded by fcv- 
eral fymptoms; fuch as the ceafing of a fweating which 
the feet had been commonly affetted with before; an uii- 
ufual coldncfs of the feet and legs; a frequent numbnefs, 
alternating with a fenle of prickling along the whole of the 
lower extremities; frequent cramps of the mufclesofthe 
legs; and an unufual turgefcence of tlie veins. 

506.J While thefe fymptoms take place in the lower 
extremities, the whole body is atfetled with fome degree of 
torpor and languor, and the funQions of the ftomach in 
particular are more or lefs difturbcd. The appetite isdi- 
miniflicd, and ilatulency, or other fymptoms of indigcfti- 
on, are felt, Thefe fymptoms, and thofe of (505.) take 
place for feveral days, fometimes for a week or two, be- 
fore a paroxyfm comes on : but commonly, upon the 
day immediately preceding it, the appetite becomes great- 
er than ufual. 

507.] The circumftanees of paroxyfms are the follow- 
ing. They come on moft commonly in the fpring, and 
fooner or later according as the vernal heat fucceeds iooner 
or later to the winter's cold; and perhaps fooner or later 
alfo according as the body may happen to be more or Icis 
expofcd to viciflTitudes of heat and cold. 

508. J The attacks are fometimes felt firft in the even- 
ing, but more commonly about two or three o'clock of 
the morning. The paroxyfm begins with a pain affetiing 
one foot, moft commonly in the ball or firft joint of the 
great toe, but fometimes in other parts of the foot. With 
the coming on of this pain, there is commonly more or 
lefsof cold fhivering, which, as the pain increales, gradu- 
ally ceafes, and is fucceeded by a hot ftage of pyrexia, 
which continues for the fame time with the pain rtielf, 

dent. It is, however, one of the cccafional caufes of g-out, as experiesce fuf- 
ficientlv tcitifics. 
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From the firft attack, the pain becomes by degrees more 
violent, and continues in this ftate with great reftlellnefs 
of the whole body, till next midnight, after which it gra- 
dually remits; and, after it has continued for twenty -four 
hours from the firft attack, it commonly ceafes very en- 
tirely, and with the coming on of a gendc fweat, allows 
the patient to fall afleep. The patient, upon coming out 
of thisfleep in the morning, finds the pained part affeOed 
with fome rednefs and fwelling, which, after having con- 
tinued for fprae days, gradually abate. 

509.] When a paroxyfm has thus corfie on, although 
the violent f)ain after twenty-four hours be conliderably 
abated, the patient is not entirely reheved from it. For 
fome days he has every evening a return of more confi- 
derable pain and pyrexia, and which continue with more 
or lefs violence till morning. After continuing in this 
manner for feveral days, the difeafe fomedmes goes entire- 
ly off, not to return till after a long interval. 

510.] When the difeafe, after having thus remained for 
fome time in a joint; ceafes very entirely, it generally 
leaves the perfon in very perfcd health, enjoying greater 
cafe and alacrity in the funftions of both body and mind, 
than he had for a long time before experienced. 

511,] At the beginning of the difeafe, the returns of it 
are fometimes only once in three-or four years : but, lifter 
fome time, the intervals become (horter, and the attacks 
become annual ; afterwards they come twice each year, 
and at length recur feveral times during the whole courfe 
of autumn, winter, and fpring; and as it happens that, 
when the fits are frequent, the paroxyfms become alfo 
longer, fo, in the advanced ftate of the difeafe, the pati- 
ent is hardly ever tolerably free from it, except perhaps 
for two or three months in fummer. 

512.] The progrefs of the difeafe is alfo marked by the 
parts which it affefts. At firft, it commonly afteBs one 
foot only; afterwards every paroxyfm affects both feet, 
the one after the other; and, as the difeafe continues to 
recur, it not only affefts both feet at once, but after hav- 
ing ceafed in the foot which was fecondly attacked, returns 
again into the foot firft affefted, and perhaps a fecond time 
alfo into the other. Its changes of place are not only from 
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one foot to the other, but alfo from the feet into other 
joints, ei'pccially thofeof the upper and lower extremities ; 
fo that tliere is Imrdly a joint of the body that is not, on 
one occafion or other, afieQed. It fometimes aife6ts two 
dilfcvent joints y.t the fame time; but more commonly it 
is fevcre in a fmgle joint only, and paffes fucceffively 
from one joint to another; fo that ihe patient's affliclion is 
often protra6led for a long time. 

513,] When the difeafe has often returned, and the pa- 
ro.vyims have become very frequent, the pains are com- 
monly lefs violent than they wereatfirft; but the patient 
is more afi'edcd with ficknefs, and the other fymptoms of 
the atonic gout, which (hall be hereafter mentioned. 

514.] After the firft paroxyfms of the difeafe, the joints 
which ha\c been affctled are entirely reftored to their form- 
er fupplenels and ftrength ; but after the difeafe has recurr- 
ed very often, the joints aflfctled do neither fo fuddenly 
nor fo eritirely recover their former ftate, but continue 
weak and ftiff ; and thefe effetls at length proceed to fuch a 
degree, that the joints lofe their motion altogether. 

515.] In many perfons, but not in all, after the difeafe 
has frequently recurred, concretions of a chalky nature 
are formed upon the outfide of the joints, and for the moll 
part immediately under the fkin. The matter feems to be 
depofited at firlt in a fluid form, but afterwards becomes 
dry and firm. In their dry ftate, thefe concretions are a 
friable earthy fubftance, very entirely foluble in acids. 
After they have been formed, they contribute, with other 
circumftances, to deftroy the motion of the joint. 

516.] In mofl perfons who have laboured under the gout 
for many years, a nephritic affctlion comes on, and difca- 
vers itfelf by all the fymptoms \\'hich ufually attend calcu- 
lous concretions in the kidneys, and which we fhall have 
occafion to defcribe in another place. All that is neceffary 
to be obferved here is, that the nephritic affeftion alternates 
with paroxyfms of the gout ; and that the two affeftions, 
the nephritic and the gouty, are hardly ever prefentat the 
fame time. This alfo may be obferved, that children of 
gouty or nephritic parents, commonly inherit one or other 
of thefe dileafes; but whichever may have been the prin- 
cipal difeafe of the parent, fome of the children have the 
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one, and fomc the other. In Ionic of them, the nephritic 
afFcftion occurs alone, wiihout any gout fupcrvening; 
and this happens to be frequently the cafe of the female otf- 
fpring of gouty parents. 

517.] In the whole of the hiftory already given I have 
defcribcd the moll common form of the difeafe; and which 
therefore, however diverfihed in the manner I have faid, 
may be fiill called the regular (late of the gout. Upon oc- 
caiion, however, the difeafe affumes different appearan- 
ces;* but, as I fuppofe the difeafe to depend always up<3n 
a certain diathcfis or difpofition of the fyflcm; fb every 
appearance which we can perceive to depend upon that 
fame difpofition^ I Oudl conlider as a fymptom and cafe of 
the <*tHit. The principal circumflance in what we term 
the Rcgula?- gc/ut, is the inflammatory affecUon of the 
joints; and, whatever fymptoms we can perceive to be 
connecled with, or to depend upon, the dilpofltion which 
produces that inflammatory affetlion, but without its tak- 
ing place, or being prefent at the fame time, we name the 
Imgular gout. 

5 18. J Of fuch irregular gout there are three different 
ftates, which I name the atonic^ the retrcccdent^ and the 
misplaced gout. 

5 19. J The atonic ftate is when the gouty diathefis pre- 
vails in the fyflem, but, from certain caufes,-does not pro- 
duce the inflammatory atfeBion of the joints. In this cafe, 
the morbid fymptoms which appear are chiefly affecUons 
of the flomach; fuchaslofsof appetite, indigeflion, and 
its various circumifances of ficknefs, naufca, vomiting, 
ffatulency, acrid eructations,, and pains in the region of 
the flomach. Thefe fymptoms are frequently accompa- 
nied with pains and cramps in feveral parts of the trunk, 
and the upper extremities of the body, which are relieved 
by the difcharge of wind from the flomach. Together 
with thefe afFefclions of the flomach there commonly oc- 
curs a coflivenefs; but fometimes a ioofenefs with cholic 

• Thefe differem appearances which the gont affumes, are extremely unlike 
the regular gout above defcribcd; the young practitioner ought therefore to 
pay j)eculiar attention to them, that when he obferves them in patients, he 
mav not think them fymptoms of other difeafes, or even millake them for 
primary difeafes. Errors of this kind are frequently committed bv ignorant 
praditioners, to their own difticdit aud the danger of their patient's life. 
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pains. Thefc afFctlions of the alimentary canal arc often 
attended witli all the fymptoms of hypochondriafis; asde- 
jedion of mind, a conltant and anxious attention to the 
lli^htcfl feelings, an imaginary aggravation of thefe, and an 
a})prehen{ion of danger from them. 

In the fame atonic gout, the vifcera of the thorax alfo 
are fomctimes afl'e6lcd, and palpitations, faintings,and allh- 
ma, occur. 

In the head alfo occur, headachs, giddinefs, apopleftic 
and paralytic affedions. 

520.J When the leveral fymptoms now mentioned occur 
in habits having the marks of a gouty difpofition, this may 
be {"ufpected to have laid the foundation of them, and efpe- 
cially v/hen either, in fuch habits, a manifeft tendency to 
the inflammatory affeclion has formerly appeared ; or when 
the fymptoms mentioned are intermixed with, and are re- 
lieved by, fome degree of the intlammatory gout. In fuch 
cafes there can be no doubt of confiderinjr the whole as a 

o 

ftate of the gout. 

521.] Another date oftliedifeafe I name ihei-etrocedeni 
gout. This occurs when an inllammatory ftate of the joints 
has, in the ufual manner, come on, but which, without a- 
rihng to the ordinary degree of pain and inflammation, or, 
at lead, without thefe continuing for the ufual time, and re- 
ceding gradually in the ufual manner, they fuddenly and 
entirely ceafe, while fome internal part becomes afFeclcd. 
Tire internal part moil commonly affccled is the ftomach, 
which is dicn affi^tied with anxiety, ficknefs, vomiting, or 
violent pain ; but fometimes the internal part is the heart, 
which gives occahon to afyncope ; fometimesit is the lungs 
which is affeClcd with afthma ; and fometimes it is the head, 
giving occafion to apoplexy or palfy. In all thefe cafes, 
there can be no doubt of the fymptoms being all a part of 
the fame difeafe, however different the affection may feem 
to be in the parts which it attacks, 

522.] The third ftate of irregular gout, which we name 
the misplaced, is when the gouty diadiefis, inftead of pro- 
ducing the inflammatory affeBion of the joints, produces 
an inflammatory atfcBion of fome internal part, and which 
a])pears from the fame fymptoms that attend the inflam- 
mation of thofe parts arifing from other caufes. 

V»i.. 1. J3 B 
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"Whether tlic ^^outy diathcfis does ever produce fiich in- 
fianimation ofdicintcrnal parts widioui having firfl produc- 
ed it in the joint;?, or if the inflammation of die mtern^l 
part be always a trandation from the joints previoudy alfect- 
cd, I dare not determine ; but, even fanpofing the latter 
to be always the cafe, I think the difference of die affection 
of the internal part mull ilill diftinguiih the mifplaced from 
what I have named the Retrocedcnt Gout. 

523.] Vv'hat internal parts may be affetled bV the mif- 
pkced gout I cannot precilely fay, becaufe I have never 
met with any cafes of the mifplaced <^out in my practice ; 
and I find no cafes of it diiUnfctly marked by practical wri- 
ters, except that of a pneumonic inflammation. 

524.] There aretwo cafes of a tranflatedgout; the one 
of which is an affection of the neck of the bladder, pro- 
ducing pain, (hangury, and a catarrhus veficse : The other 
•is an affection of the reftum, fometimcs by pain alone in 
that part, and fometimes by haem.orrhoidal fwcUing there. 
In gouty perfons, I have known fuch afieftions alternate 
with inflammatory aflections of the joints : But whether to 
refer thofe affjciions to the retrocedcnt, or to the mifplac- 
-cd gout, I will iiot prefume to determine. 

525.] From the hiftory which I have now delivered of 
the gout, Lthink it may be difcerncd under all its various 
appearances. It is, however, commonly fuppofed, that 
tliere are cafes in which it may be difficult to diftinguifh 
gout from rheumatifm, audit is poflible there may be fuch 
cafes : but, for the mod part, the two difeafes may be dif- 
tinguifhed with great certainty by obferving tlse prcdifpo- 
fition, the antecedents, the parts aifefted, the recurrences of 
the difeafe, and its connection with the other parts of the 
fyflem ; which circ-umftances, for the moft part, appear 
very differently in the two difeafes. 

526.] With refpe6t to the gout, our next hufmefs is to 
invcfligate its proximate caiife; which mult be a diiiicult 
taik, and I attempt it with fome diffidence. 

527.] Upon this fubje6t, the opinion which has gene- 
rally prevailed is, that the gout depends upon a certain 
morbific matter, always prefent in the body; and that this 
matter, by certain caufes, thrown upon the joints or other 
parts, produces the feveral phenomena of the difeafe. 
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528.] This cloQrine, however ancient and general, ap- 
pears to me very cloubLful; for, 

Firlt, There is no direct evidence of any inorbific mat- 
ter being prelent in pcrfons difpolcd to the gout. There 
are no experiments or obfervations which Ihow that the 
blood, or other humours of gouty pcrfons, are in any ref- 
pcct diHcrcnt from thofe of other perlbns. Previous to 
attacks of the gout, there appear no marks of any morbid 
(late t)f the fluids; for the difeafe generally attacks thofe 
pcrlons who have enjoyed the mod perfect health, and ap- 
pear to be in that ftate when the dileafe comes on. At a 
certain period of the difeafe, a peculiar matter indeed ap- 
pears in gouty pcrfons; (515.) but this, Vv'hich does not 
appear in every inftance,^^ and v.'hich appears only after the 
dileale has fublifted for a long time, feems maiiifellly to 
be the effect, not the caufe, of the difeafe. Further, 
though there be certain acrids which, taken into the body^ 
feem to excite the gout, (503.) it is prcjbable that thefe 
acrids operate otherwile in exciting the difeafe, than by af- 
fording the material caufe of it. In general, therefore,; 
there is no proof of any morbific matter being the caui'e of 
the coul. 

Secondly, The fuppofitions concerning the particular 
nature of the matter producing the gout, have been fo va- 
rious and fo contradictory to each other, as to allow us to 
conclude, that there is truly no proof of the cxiffence of 
any of them. With refpe6t to many of thefe fuppofitions, 
they arc fo inconhftcnt with cheinical philofephy, and 
with the laws of the animal. cconomyj that they mufl be. 
cnlircly rcjcded. 

Thirdly, The fuppofition of a morbihc matter being 
the caule of the gout, is notconfiitent with the phenomena- 
of the difeafe, panicularly \<-ith its frequent and fuddcn 
tranflations from one part to another. 

Fourthly, The fuppofition is further rendered impro- 
bable by this, that, ifa morbific matter did cxift, it:, ors- 
ration Ihould be fimilar in the feveral parts which ii at> 
tacks; whereas it feems to be very different, being. |tiiTiu- 
lant, and excidng inflammation in the ioints, but fedativc 
and dellioying the tone in die ffomach": Which, roon-the^ 
fuppohtion of particular matter ading in both cafes, is n<2jC. 
to be explained by any dilieren'.L^ in the part affeffed. 
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Fifthly, Some facls, allcdged in proof of a mor'oific 
matter, are not fufficiently confirmed, fuch as thofe which 
"W'ould prove the difeafe to be contaiiious. There is, how- 
ever, no proper evidence of this, the fatts given being 
not only few, but exceptionable 3 and the negative obfcr- 
vations are innumerable. 

Sixthly, Some arguments brought in favour of a mor- 
bific matter, are founded upon a miflakcn explanation. 
The difeafe has been fuppofed to depend upon a morbific 
matter, becaufe it is hereditary: But the inference" is not 
juft; for moft hereditary difeafes do not depend upon any 
morbific matter, but upon a particular conformation of 
the ftrufture of the body, tranfmitted from the parent to 
the offspring; and this lalh appears to be particularly the 
cafe in the gout. It may be alfo oblerved, that heredita- 
ry difeafes, depending upon a morbific matter, always ap- 
pear much more early in life than the gout commonly 
does. 

Seventhly, The fuppofition of a morbific matter being 
the caufc of the gout, has been hitherto ufelefs, as it has 
not fuggefted any fuccefsful method of cure. Particular 
fuppofitions have often corrupted the pradice, and have 
frequently led from thofe views which might be ufeful, 
and from that pradlice which experience had approved. 
Further, though the fuppofition of a morbific matter has 
been generally received, it has been as generally negleBed 
in praflice. When the gout has affe6ted the ftomach, no- 
body thinks of correcting the matter fuppofed to be prc- 
fent there, but merely of refloring the tone of the moving 
fibres. 

Eighthly, The fuppofition of a morbific matter is quite 
fuperfluous; for it explains nothing, without fuppofing 
that matter to produce a change in the ftate of the moving 
powers; and a change in the ftate of the moving powers, 
produced by other caufes, explains every circumllance, 
without the fuppofition of a morbific matter-; and, to this 
purpofe, it may be obferved, that many of the caufes 
(503.) exciting the gout, do not operate upon the (late of 
the fluids, but directly and folely upon that of the mov- 
ing powers. 

Laftly, The fuppofition of a morbific matter i^ alfo fu- 
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perduous; becaufe, without any fuch fuppofition, I think 
the direale can be explained in a manner more conliltent 
with its phenomena, with the laws oF the animal economy, 
and with the method of cure which experience has approv^- 
ed. 

I now proceed to give this explanation; but, before en- 
tering upon it, I mull premife fome general obien ations. 

529.] The hrd obfervation is, that the gout is a difeafc 
of the whole fyftem, or depends upon a certain general 
conformation and ftate of the body; which manifcllly ap- 
pears from the fads mentioned from (493. to 496.) But 
the general ftate of the fyflem depends chiefly upon the 
ftate of its primary moving powers; and therefore the 
gout may be fuppofed to be chiefly an affeftion of thefe, 

530. ] My fecond obfervation is, tliat the gout h manifeftly 
an affection of the nervous fyflem;* in which the primary 
moving powers of the whole fyflem are lodged. The oc- 
cafional or exciting caufes (503.) arealmofl all fuch as ad 
diredly upon the nerves and nervous fyflem; and the 
greater part of the fymptoms of the atonic or retrocedent 
gout are manifeflty aff'ettions of the fame fyflem (519. and 
521.) This leads us to feck for an explanation of the 
whole of the difeafe in the laws of the nervous fyflem, and 
particularly the changes which may happen in the ba- 
lance of its feveral parts. 

531.] My third obfervation is, that the flomach, which 
has fo univerfal a confent with the refl of the fyflem, is the 
internal part that is the moll frequently, and often very- 
con fiderably affcded by the gout. The paroxyfms of the 
difeafe are commonly preceded by an affedion of the flom- 
ach ; (506.) many of the exciting caufes (503.) att firll up- 
on the ftomach; and the fymptoms of the atonic and retro- 
cedent gout (519. 521.) are mofl commonly and chiefly af- 
fedions of the fame organ. This obfervation leads us to 
remark, that there is a ballance fubfifling between the flate 
of the internal and that of the external parts ; and, in par- 
ticular, that the flate of the flomach is connedcd with that 

• Boerhaave after defcrlbing the difeafe. favs, Aphorlfm, 1262. " Frora 
all which it appears that the proximate caiife of the gout is a vitia'ed ilate 
of the moll minute, and conlVquently nervous veffeh of the bodv j and all* 
of that liuid which flows through :he nerves." 
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of the external parts (44.) (o that the ftate of" lone in the 
one may be communicated to the other. 

532.] Thcfc obfervaiions being premired, I fliall now 
oHer the following pathology of the goat. . 

In fome perfons there is a certain vigorous and pletho- 
ric ftate of the fyftem (495.) which, at a certain period of 
life, is liable to a lofs oi tone in the extremhies, (498.) 
(505.) This is in fome meafiire communicated 10 the whole 
iyftein, but appears more elpecially in the functions of the 
fiomach. (506.) When this lofs of tone occurs while tiie 
energy of the brain ftill retains its vigour, the vis mcdica- 
trix naturgfejl excited to rcflorx^ the tone of the parts ; and 
accomplif^B it by exciting an inflammatory affctlion in 
fome paat ojP the extremities. When this has fublifted for 
forne days, the tone of the extremities, and of the whole 
fyftem, are reftored, and the patient retunos to his ordina- 
nary (late of health. (510.) 

533. J This is the courfe of things, in the ordinary form, 
of the difeafe, which we name the regidai' gout ; but there 
are Ji^ircumflftnces of the body, in which this courfe is in- 
terrupted or varied. Thus when the atony (505. 506.) 
has taken place, if the reaction (508.) do not fucceed, the 
atoiiy continues in the ftoraach, or perhaps in other inter- 
nal parts, and produces that fta-re which we have, for rea- 
fons now obvious, named the atonic gout. 

534- J A fecond cafe of variation in the courfe of the 
gout is, when, to the atony, the reaction and inflammation 
have to a certain degree fuccccded; but, from caufes ei- 
ther internal or external, the tone of the extremities, and 
perhaps of the whole fyflem, is weakened; fo thai the in- 
. fiammatory ftate, before it had either proceeded to the de- 
gree, or continued for the time, requihte for refloring the 
tone of the fyflem, fuddcnly and entirely ceafes. Hence 
the ftomach, and other internal pans, rclapfe into the 
ftate of atony; and perhaps have this increafed by the ato- 
ny communicated from the extremities: All which appears, 
in what we have termed the retrocedent gout. 

535.] A third cafe of variation from the ordinary coilrfe 
of the gout, is, when, to the atony ufually prcccdinf^, an 
inflammatory reaction fully fucceeds ; but has its ufual deter- 
mination to thejointsby fome circumflaiices prevented • and 
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h therefore direcled to an internal part, where it produces 
an inflammatory aftedion, and that ftate of things which 
wc have named the misplaced gout, 

5 36. J Wc have tjius offered an explanation of the cir- 
cumilaiiccs of die fyltem in the feveral ftates of the gout; 
and this explanation we fuppofe to be confiftent with the 
phenomena of the difeale, and with the laws of the animal 
economy. There arc indeed, with refped to the theory 
of the difeafe, feveral queitions which might be put, to 
which v/e have not given any aiifwer. But, though per- 
haps we could give an anfwer to many of thefe quedions, 
it docs not here appear necelfarv; as at prefent we intend 
only to ellablilh fuch general facts with regard to this dif- 
eafe, as may lay a foundation for the cure of it, fo far as 
experience has enabled us to proiecute it. Proceeding, 
therefore, upon the feveral parts of the pathology given, 
as fo many matters of faft, I Ihall now conlider what may- 
be attempted towards the cure of the difeafe. 

537]. In entering upon this, I muft obferve, in the firft 
place, that a cure has been commonly thought impoffible; 
and we acknowledge it to be very probable, that the gout 
as a difeafe of the whole habit, and very often dependino- 
upon original conformation, cannot be cured by medicines, 
the effects of which are always very traniitory, and feldom 
extend to the producing any confiderable change of the 
whole habit. 

538.] It would perhaps have been happy for gouty pcr- 
fons, if this opinion had been implicitly received by them ; 
as it would have prevented their having been fo often the 
dupes of felf-interclled pretenders, who have either am uf- 
ed them with inert medicines or have raihly employed thole . 
of the mod pernicious tendency. I am much difpofed to 
believe theirnpodibility of a cureof thegoutby medicines; 
and more certainly Hill incline to think, that whatever may 
be the pollible power of medicines yet no medicine for cu- 
ring the gout has hidierio been found. Although almoft 
every age has prefented a new remedy, yet all hitherto of- 
fered have very foon been either negleded as ufelefs, or 
condemned as pernicious. 

539. J Though unwilling to admit the power of medi^ 
cines, yet I contend that a great deal can be done towards 
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the cure of the gout by a regimen : And from wliat has 
been obferved (497.) I am fnmly pcrfuadcd, that any man 
"vv'ho. early iii Ufe, will enter upon the conftant pradice of 
bodily labour, and of abftinence from animal food, will 
be preferved entirely from difcafe. 

Whether there be any other means of radically curing 
the gout I am not ready to determine. There are hifto- 
rics of cafes of the gout, in which it is faid, that by great 
emotions of mind, by wounds, and by other accidents, the 
fymptoms have been fuddenly relieved, and never again 
returned ; but how far thefe accidental cures might be imi- 
tatcd by art, or would fucceed in other cafes, is at lead 
extremely uncertain. 

540.] The praBices proper and neceffary in the treat- 
ment of the gout, are to be considered under two heads ; 
Jirst\ As they are to be employed in the intervals of pa- 
roxyfms; or, secondly. As daring the time of thefe. 

541. J In the intervals of paroxyfms, the indications 
are, to prevent the return of paroxyfms, or at leall to ren- 
der them lefs frequent, and more moderate. During the 
time of paroxyfms, the indications are, to moderate the 
violence, and Ihorten the duration of them as much as can 
be done with fafety. 

542.] It has been already obferved, that- the gout may 
be entirely prevented by conftant bodily exercifc, and by 
a low diet ; and I am of opinion, that this prevention may 
lake place even in perfons who have a hereditary difpoh- 
tion to the difeafe. I muR add here, that, even when 
the difpofjtion has difcovered itfelf by feveral paroxyfms 
of inflammatory gout, I am perfuaded that labour and 
abftinence will abfolutely prevent any returns of it for 
the refl of life.* Thefe, therefore, are the means of an- 
fwering the firfl indicadon to be purfued in the intervals 
of paroxyfms ; and I mufl here offer fome remarks upon 
the proper ufe of thefe remedies. 

* Several cafes are to he met with Inpra<Sical authors, which confirm this 
bbfervation. Van Swieten relates the cafe of a prieft, who enjoyed a jich 
living, ahd hatd been long an old and conilant fufferer in the gout ; hut hap- 
pening at laft to be taken by the pirates of Barbary, was detained there in a 
ftate of flavery fot the fpace of two years, and kept conftantly at work in the 
gsHeys, with only a very fpare diet. The regimen he there underwent had 
this good effeft, that after he was ranfomed from his captivity, having loft 
his troublefome and monltrous fatncfs, he never once liad a fit of the gouti 
though he livedfeveral years af'.er the event happened. 
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543-] Exercife, in perfons dirpofed to the gout, is di- 
rected to two purpofes: One of thefc is the lh-en"tl>en- 
ing of the tone of the extreme vcffcls ; and the other, 
the guarding againft a plethoric (late. For the former, 
if exercife be employed early in life, and before intem- 
perance has weakened die body, a very moderate de^^ree 
of it will anfwcr the purpofe ; and for the latter, if abfti- 
ncnce be at the fame dme obfcrved, litde exercife will be 
neccifary. 

544. J With rcfpccl to exercife, this in general is to be 
obfervcd, that it fliould never be violent ; for if violent, it 
it caimot be long continued, and muft always endanger the 
bringing on an atony in proportion to the violence of the 
preceding exercife; 

545] It is alfo to be obferved, that the exercife of gefta- 
tion though conridcrablc and conitant, if it be entirely wi[h- 
out bodily exercife, will not anfwcr the purpofe in prevent- 
ing the gout. For this end, therefore, the exercife muft be 
m lome meafure, that of the body, and muft be moderate, 
but at the fame time conftant and continued through life. 

546.J In every cafe and circumftance of the gout in 
which the patient retains the ufe of his lim.bs, bodily ex- 
ercife, in the intervals of paroxyfms, will always be ufe- 
ful ; and, in the beginning of die difcafe, when tlie difpo- 
fition to it is not yet ftrong, exercife m.ay prevent a pa- 
roxyfm which otherwife might have come on. In more 
advanced ftates of the di^e^fe, however, when there is 
fome difpofition to a paroxyfm, much walking will bring 
it on; cither as it weakens the tone of the lower extremi- 
ties, or as it excites an inflammatory difpofition in them; 
and It is probable, that in the lame manner ftrains or con^ 
tufions often bring on a paroxyfm of the gout. 

547-] Abftinence, the other part of our regimen (530 ) 
for preventing the gout, is of more difficult application. 
If an abftinence from animal food be entered upon early 
in life, while the vigour of the f\ftcm is yet entire, Me 
have no doubt of its being both'fafe and etteaual ; but 
if the motive for this diet fhall not have occurred till the 
conflitution fhall have been broken by intemperance, or 
by the decline of life, a low diet may then endanger the 
bringing on an atonic ftate. 
Vol. I. C c . 
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548 ] Further, if a low diet be entered upon only in 
the decline of life, and be at the fame time a very great 
change in the former manner of living, tlie ^vithdra^ving 
of an accuftomed ftimulus of the fyPtcm may readily 
throw this into an atonic Hate.* 

549. J The fafety of an abfteirious courfe may be great- 
er or lefs according to the management of it. It is ani- 
mal food which efpecially difpofes to the plethoric and in- 
flammatory (late, and that food is to be therefore efpe- 
cially avoided ; but, on the other hand, it is vegetable 
aliment of the lowelt quality that is in danger of weaken- 
ing the fyftcm too much, by not affording fufficient nou- 
rifhm.ent; and more particularly of weakening the tone 
of the flomach by its acefcency. It is therefore a diet of 
a middle nature that is to be chofcn ; and milk is precifely 
of this kind, as containing both animal and vegetable 
matter. 

As approaching to the nature of milk, and as being a 
\^egetable matter containing the greatell portion of nou- 
rifhment, the farinaceous feeds are next to be chofen, and 
are the food molt proper to be joined with milk. 

550. J With refpeft to drink, fermented liquors are ufe- 
ful only when they arc joined with animal food, and that 
by their acefcency ; and their flimulus is only neccffary 
from cuflom. When, therefore, animal food is to be 
avoided, fermented liquors arc unneceffary; and, by in- 
creaiing the acefcency of vegetables, thefe liquors may be 
hurtful. The flimulus of fermented or fpirituous liquors, 
is not neccffary to the young and vigorous ; and, when 
much employed, impairs the tone of the fyflem. Thcfe 
liquors, therefore, are to be avoided, except fo far as 
cuftom and the declining fiate of the fyflem may have 
rendered them neccffary. For preventing or moderating 
the regular gout, water is the only proper drink. 

551.] With refpeft to an abllemious courfe, it has been 
fuppofed that an abflinencc from animal food and ferment- 
ed liquors, or the living upon milk and farinacea alone for 
the fpace of one year might be fufficient for a radical cure 
of the gout ; and it is pofliblc that, at a certain period of 

• A fudden change from a full to a fpare diet was juftljr enumerated amonj 
the occaficnal caufcs of the gout in Art. 503. 
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life, in certain circumftances of the conflitution, (uch x 
mcafurc might anfwcr the purpofe. But this is very doubt- 
ful; and it is more probable that the abftinence rauft, in 
a great mcafure, be continued, and the milk diet be perfift- 
cd in, for the reft of life. It is well known, that feveral 
perfons who had entered on an abftemious courfe, and had 
been thereby delivered from the gout, have, however, upon 
returning to their former manner of full living, had the 
difeafe return upon them with as much violence as before, 
or ilk a more irregular and more dangerous form. 

5 5 2. J It has been alledged, that, for preventing the- 
return of the gout, bloodletting, or fcariiications of the 
feet, frequently repeated,. and at Rated times, may be prac- 
tifed with advantage ; but of this I have had no experience. 

553-J li'fcrcile and abftinence are the means of avoid- 
ing the plethoric ftate which gives the difpohtion to> the 
gout ; and arc- therefore the means propofed for prevent- 
ing paroxyfms, or at leaft for rendering them lefs frequent^ 
and more moderate. But many circumftances prevent 
the fteadinefs necefiary in purfumg thefe meafares; and 
therefore, in fuch cales, unlefs great care be taken to 
avoid the exciting caufes, the difeafe may frequently re- 
turn ; and in many cafes, the preventing of paroxyfms is 
chielly to be obtained by avoiding thole exciting caufes 
enumerated in (503.) The condufci neceffary for avoid- 
ing them, will be fuflrciently obvious to perfons acquaint- 
ed with Uie doftrines of the Hygieinc, which X fuppofe to 
have been delivered in another place., 

554. J A due attention in avoiding thofe feveral caufes 
(502. 503.) will certainly prevent hts of the gout; and 
the taking care that the exciting caufes be never applied in 
a great degree, >vill certainly render fits more moderate 
when they do come on. But, upon the whole, it M'ill ap- 
pear, that a ftrid attention to the whole condu6l of life, 
is in this matter neceffary ;* and therefore, when the pre- 

• The phyfician has more difiiculty in perfuading his patients to a proper 
regimen ia the gout than in any other difeafe ; and- if he would gain reputa- 
tion, he ou;;ht to pay peculiar attention to this part of pra&ice, and ufe his 
utmcft art in convincing his patient of the necelfity of au abllemious diet, 
and a regular conduft. 

Gouty patients are generally the genuine oiTspring of jolly Bacchus, and 
prefer tlie traniient indulgence of their jovial inclinations to the ranfom of 
•whole year-, of torment at the eafy price of a life of fobriety and temper- 
aace, until the invinciljlc flufen of tortures, as Lucian calls her, fully cor^fc- 
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difpofition has taken place, it will be extremely difRcult 
to avoid the dileafe. 

555. J I am indeed firmly perfuaded, that, by obviat- 
in'T the predifpolition, and by avoiding the exciting caufes, 
the gout may be entirely prevented : But as the meafures 
neceirary for this purpole, will in moft cafes, be purfued 
with difficulty, and even with reluctance, men have been 
very defirous to find a medicine which might anfwcr the 
purpofe without any reftraint on their manner of living. 
To gratify this defire, phyiicians have propofed, and, to 
take advantage of it, empirics have feigned, many reme- 
dies, as we have already obfervcd. Of what nature fcve- 
ral of thefe remedies have been, I cannot certainly fay ; 
but, of thofe which are unknown, we conclude, from 
their having been only of temporary fame, and from their 
having foon fallen into negled, that they have been either 
inert or pernicious, and therefore I make no inquiry after 
thrm ; and Ihall now remark only upon one or two known 
remedies for the gout, which have been lately in vogue. 
. 556.] One of thel'e is what has been named in Jing- 
land the Portland Powder.* This is not a new medicine, 

vinces them of their errors. They arc then anxious for medical advice, and 
after confulting the phyfician, they are willing implicitly to obey his flrifieft 
injunclions. They feldom, however, then find much relief ; and remain 
living proofs of the truth of the adage : 

fero medicina paratur, 

Cum mala per longasinvaluere moras. 

• This medicine was fo called from one of tlie Dukes of Portland being 
cured by it, cf an hereditary and very inveterate gout. It confifls of equal 
parts of the follow ing bitter aromatics : viz. Rad. ariilolochiaerolundse, Rad. 
gentianae, Summitat. chamedryos, Sumniitat. chamaepityos, Summitat. cen- 
taur, min. A drachm of this powder is ordered to be taken, in any convenient 
vehicle, as a little wine, broth, tea, &c. in a morning, failing, the patient 
tailing nothing for an hour and an half after it; it muil be ufed in this dofc 
for three months without the leall interruption ; Forty-five grains are to be 
taken daily in the fame manner, for the fucceeding three months : half a 
drachm every day, for the next fix months ; and half a drachm every other 
day, during the ftcond year. It is fometimes two years complete before any 
change be produced, but the patient muit not therefore abandon the medi- 
cine, but continue its ufe. 

Thefe arcmatic bitters have been long in ufe as remedies for the gout. 
We find Galen prefcribing in this difeafe the feeds and tops cf wild rue, 
birth-wort, lefier centaury, gentian, &.c. either fingly, or mixed in certain 
proportions. Trallian defcribes fimilar antidotes, which he fays, mull be 
continued for a great length of time, viz. iix or feven months, or even ffcr a 
year and upwards. The tetra-pharmacon of Aetius, compofed cf gentian, 
birth-wort, bay -berries, and myrrh, is a fimilar remedy, and is alfo direifled 
to be ufed for a great length of time. Cxlius Aurelianus likewife mentions 
the bitters to be long ufed in the gout, and he gives them the appofite epi- 
thet of annalia. The Diatefferon, which has not been long thrown out of 
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bat ismentionedby Galen, and, widi fome Ikde varia- 
tion i#its compofition, has been mentioned by die writers 
oF almoit every age Inice that time. It appears to have 
been at times in fafhion, and to have again fallen into 
nej^lcd; and I think that this laft has been owing to its 
having been found to be, in many inflanccs, pernicious. 
In every indance which I have known of its cxhibuion 
for the lengih of time prefcribed, the perfons who had 
taken it were indeed afterwards free from any inflamma- 
tory affeclion of the joints; but they were affecled with 
many fymptoms of the atonic gout; and all, foon after 
finifhmg their courfe of the medicine, have been attacked 
with apoplexy, ailhma, or dropfy, which proved fatal. 

557. j Another remedy which has had the appearance 
of preventing the gout, is an alkali in various forms, fuch 
as the fixed alkali both mild and caullic, lime water, foap 
and abforbcnt earths. Since it became common to' exhi- 
bit thefe medicines in nephridc and calculous cafes, it has 
often happened that they were given to thofe who were at 
the fame time fubject to the gout; and it has been obferv- 
cd, that under the ufe of thefe medicines, gouty perfons 
have been longer free from the fits of their difeafe.* That 

ZZZ\tnd. " "^^ "''■""' '^ '°"^ '' ^'^^ ^^'-^^S" ph..macopa=las, is of 

rh J'jnn."^'l f •*^''^' "-■edicines has doubtlefs in many cafes completelv cured 
the gout; but m many cales, even in thole that have been cured flt^lltf 
eaies have lupervened. The ancients were well aware of the danVS of ^u 
ind.fcnm.naie ufe cf thefe medicines : " Many," favs Galen ^3l f 
rate and (lender habit of body, have loft tlicir life b^The u V r'f Hv" t "' 
pofed of thefe kinds of remedies, their blood being^dr'd uj, ' The .u.^Tr' 
ous art_hru,c cafes cured by thefe medicines, encomlged gouty peonle toZT. 
recoune to thena u.difcriminately, and without reneiins^hat\ho?e who Ld 
been cured by them, were of a humid and phlermatic Iribit to wh. « 

cn.es of this fort might be adminiflered wifhTa^K ' l^ineta ha^.T^''-" 
ar paja-e. ;• Thofe," fays he, '■ who endeavour to renfo? he difLfe Tn' 

teihnes. k.d^eys, lungs, or fome other of thf principal 1^"^'. '^'" "" 
nr/nfl'r' '' 'j'"'' ^'""^ ^'^=^'"'=°i'fJ><= danger attending the promifcuo,., 

^er h r'ce'Sf' ' '"^ k' ""^^'•"^ ''' "'" "^^ -'---^ of t" It S 
j,er . nence thele aromatic bitters arp pnt-ii-,^1.. i-,;,i ^ca^ „ 1 • 1 "."'^ "'^"- 

the Peruvian bark is tbe only tonic ro';;uf:SVn'?heffct^;s"^' ^" ^'"^ ^^"^ 

Some remarkable cafes have lately occurred in this city of the ef^car- 

pIhV^t ^^ ^ ;x; rfi^i!'' T'- " '"f-' ^-^"^ ■• ^^^^^ 

f ^ cr """^b"-'^ '^^ pi.iic\eie m 113 ule, in confequence of n Cr..>^i 

removal of fume of the moft trouhlefome fvmt.t^n.s. ^ P"'^*" 

. .ie method of making i: is defcribed by feveral authors ; but, for the fake 
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however, the ufe of thefc medicines has entirely prevent- 
ed the rctarns of gout, I do not know; bccaufe I never 
pufhed the ufe of thofe medicines for a long time, being 
apprehenhve that the long continued ufe of them might 
produce a hurtful change in the ftatc of the fluids. 

558.] With refpect to preventing the gout, I have on- 
ly one other remark to offer. As the preventing the gout 
depends very much on fupporting the tone of the (toraach, 
and avoiding indigeftion ; fo coilivcnefs, by occafionin^^ 
this, is ^>.ry hiprtful to gouty perfons. It is therefore nc- 
celfaiy for fuch perfons to prevent or remove coftivenefs, 
and by a laxative medicine, when needful ; but it is at 
the fame time proper, ttea the medicine employed fhould 
be fuch as may keep the belly regular, without much 
purging. Aloetics, rhubarb, magnefia alba, or flowers 
of lulphur, may be employed, as the one or the other 
may happen to be bell fuitcd to particular perfons.* 

of thofe readers who arc unacquainted with the procefs, I fliall give an ab» 
llradi of it. 

DifiVjive three ounces, Troy weight, of good fait of Tartar in a gallon and 
a half of rain water, or good foft fpring water ; filtve tVie folution, and put 
as much of it into the middle glafs of Parker's machine as v/ill completely 
nil the veffel, refervlng the remainder for a fubfequent making. The effer- 
vefcing materials muft then he put into the lower veffel, and a gentle llream of 
fixed air muft be made to pafs through the liquor, till it talles evidently acidu- 
lous, which will probahly require forry-eight or fixty hours, or in fummer more. 

The method of managing the elTervefcence is of confiderable confequence: 
for, if it is too violent at firll, mueh air efcapes through the veffels without 
efFeiH:. Afcertain, by previous experiment, how much of the vitriolic acid,, 
which you have procured, for it is of very diiTerent ftvengths in the fhops^ 
will faturate a dru,chm of the challc. Put four ounces of dry powdered chalk 
into the lower veffel, and fhake it to one fide ; under that fide put a wedge, 
fo as to raife it above an inch and an half from the table. V/ith a long fun- 
nel, which reaches to the bottom of t>*e veiTel, pour in the quantity of vit- 
riolic acid neceflary for the fi.tiiration, which will run down to the other fide 
of the veffel, and not come into contafl with the chalk: through the fame 
funnel, pour very (lowly as much water as will be fuff.cient to cover about a 
fourth part of the chalk as it then lies. The veffel being gentlv ihaken occa- 
fionally, the effervefcence will go on very fiowly,. and the alkaline liqucr will 
be fooner and more effeclually faturated, than if the eiTervefcence had been 
too violent. If the materials are not fuflicient for giving an acidulous taile 
to the liquor, the lower veffel muft be wafhed, and frci'h chalk and acid a-^aia 
put into it. ° 

The dofe of this water is half a pint about noon, and another in the even- 
ing. In urgent cafes half a pint has been given morning, noon, and night, 
for a confiderable time together, without difagreeing with the ftomach° or 
injuring the appetite or general health of the patient. If It proves flatulent, 
a tea-fpoonful or two, but not more, of fpirituous cinnamon water may be 
taken in each dofe. If it inflames, or too violently irritates the urinarv 
paffages, five or ten, or in urgent cafes, twenty drops of laudanum mav be. 
taken with each dofe of the water. ' ' 

* The fyllowing formula may be ufed in particular cafes: 
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559.] Thefc arc the fcveral mcafures (From 541. to 
558.} to be pui-fued in the intervals of the paroxyfrns; 
and we are next to mention the meafures proper durin^ 
the time oF them. ^ 

560.] As during the times of paroxyfms the body is in 
a feverilh (late, no irritation fhould then be added to it; 
and every part, therefore, of the antiphlogidic regimen', 
030. to 133.) except the application of cold, ought to 
be ftriclly cbferved. 

Anotlier exception to the general rule may occur w'hcn 
the tone of the ftomach is weak, and when the patient has 
been before much accuftomed to the ufe of flrong drink - 
for it then may be allowable, and even ncccflkrv,''to give 
lomc animal food, and a little wine.* 

5 61. J That no irritation is to be added to the fylFcm 
durmg the paroxyfms of gout, except in the cafes men- 
tioned, IS cntn-ely agreed upon among phyficians : But it 
is a more difficult matter to determ.inc whether, during the 
time of paroxyfms, any meafures may be purfued to^mo- 

R. Aloes Socotorin. 5ii. 
Gum. Guaiac. ^\u. 
'iiixil. Sacrx, q. s. 

M. r. malTa, in pilulas equales xv. dividenda ; quarum fu- 
mat HI. vcl IV. pro re iiata. 
R. Pulv. Rad. Rhei, 5iii. 
Magnef. alb. S {^. 
Gum. Guaiac. 3ii. 
Conlecl. Aromat. 5li. 
Syrup, comm. q. s. 

iA f Eka. cujus fumat magnltudinera juglandi-s mane et 
vefperc, vel pro re nata. 

Be. rior. Sulphuris, gii. 
■Eleft. Lenitivi, Jji. 
Pulv. Had. Jalap, ^il. 

Zinzlb. 5li. 
Syr> Simpl. q. s. 

*re ec;ualV improper. """^ ^'"'^ '^' ^''^^"^ '"'» '''cid wines 
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derate the violence of rcaQion and of inflammation. Dr. 
Sydenham has given it as his opinion, that the more vio- 
lent the inflammation and pain, the paroxyfms \vill be the 
fhortcr, as well as the inter\'al between the prcfcnt and 
next paroxyfm longer; and, if this opinion be admitted 
as juft, it will forbid the ufe of any remedies wliich might 
moderate the inflammation ; which is, to a certain degree, 
undoubtedly neccffary for the health of the body. On 
the other hand, acute pain prcffes for relief; and, although 
a certain degree of inflammation may fcem ablolutely ne- 
cefTary, it is not certain but that a moderate degree of it 
may anfwcr the purpofe : And it is even probable, that, 
in many cafes, the violence of inflammation may weaken 
the tone of the parts, and thereby invite a return of pa- 
roxyfms. It feems to me to be in this way, that, as the 
difeafe advances, the paroxyfms become more frequent. 

562.] From thefe laft confidcrations, it fccms probable, 
that, during the time of paroxyfms, fome meafurcs may 
be taken to moderate the violence of the inflammation 
and pain; and particularly, that in frrft paroxyfms, cud 
in the young and vigorous, blood-letting at the arm may 
be pradifed with advantage. But I am perfuaded, that 
this praQice cannot be repeated often with fafcty ; becaufe 
blood-letting not only weakens the tone of the fyflem, but 
may alfo contribute to produce plethora. I believe, how- 
ever, that bleeding by leeches on the foot, and upon the 
inflamed part, may be praclifed, and repeated with greater 
fafety ; and I have known inftances of its having been prac- 
tifed with fafety, to moderate and fiiorten paroxyfms , but 
how far it may be carried, we have not had experience 
enough to determine. 

563.] Befides blood-letting, and the antiplilogiflic re- 
gimen, it has been propofed to employ remedies for mo- 
derating the inflamitnatory fpafm of the part afl['e61ed, fuch 
as warm bathing and emollient poultices/ Thefe have 
fometimes been employed with advantage and fafety ; but 
at other times, have been found to give occafion to a rc- 
troceflion of the gout.* 

^ * On this account thefe topic?! remedies ought to be ufed with "reat cau' 
tion : the temporary relief whicii they afford, by procuring an intermifiion oj 
the pain, is agreealile to tlie patient, but it is frequemly the occalion of an 
exac erbation of all the fymptoms. 
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564.] Bliftering is a very effcclual means of relieving 
and difcufrmg a paroxyfm of the gout; but has alio fre- 
quently had the effect of rendering it retrocedent.* 

565.] The flinging with nettles I confider as analogous 
to bliltering; and I think it probable that it would be at- 
tended with the fame danger. 

566.] The burning with moxa,t or other fubftances, I 
coniider as a remedy of the fame kind. I have had indeed 
no evidence of this proving hurtful ; but neither have I 
bad any proper evidence of its having proved a radical 
cure. 

567.] Camphire, and fomc aromatic oils, have the 
power of allaying the pain, and of removing the inflam- 
mation from the part alfetled ; but thefe remedies com- 
monly make the inflammation only fliift from one part to 
another, and therefore with the hazard of its falling upon at 
part where it may be more dangerous : and they have 
iomctimes rendered the gout retrocedent. 

568.] From thefe refletlions (563. et feq.) it will ap- 
pear, that fome danger muft attend every external appli- 
cation to the parts affe6ted during a paroxyfm; and that 
therefore the common praflice of committing the perfon 
to patience and flannel alone, is eflablifhed upon the befl 
foundation. 

569.] Opiates give the moft certain relief from pain; 
but, when given in the beginning of gouty paroxyfms, 
occafion thefe to return with greater violence. When, 

• This Is a vei7 dangerous praftice. Bliftcrs are however extremely iife- 
ful, in bringing back the retrocedent gout to the part originally affcfted ; but, 
the violent degree of pain that accompanies the gout, when brought to a 
part already irritated by the blifters, frequently prevents a patient who haa 
once lufTereu it, from allowing it a fccond time. It is, however, fo impor- 
tant and nece/Tary a praftice, that it ought not to be omitted. As foon as the 
gout has been brought back to its original place, the bliiters muft be immedi- 
ately removed, apiece of foft linen dipped in frefli oil, applied to the part, 
and the whole well wrapt up in foft flannel: a moderate degree of heat muft 
be preferved in the flannel, and the patient mull be encouraged to bear witli 
patience the violent pain which he fiitFers. ' 

t Moxa is a foft lanuginous fubftance prepared in Japan, from the younj 
loaves of a fpecies of Artemifia, by beating them when thoroughly dried, 
and rubbing them between the ringers till nothing but the fineft fibres remain. 

A little cone of this cottony fubftance is laid upon the fkin, which is pre- 
viouily moiftened to prevent the cone from Hiding oft': Fire is fet to the apex 
of the crfne, and it is fuffered to burn till it extinguiflies itfelf. A fmall ef- 
char is produced and the ulcer either healed or kept open as occafion requires. 

Cotton impregnated with a fn:ian quantity of a folution of nitre, and af- 
terwards dried, anfwevs the end d» ciTeaually as the Japoncfe moxa. 

Vol. I. D d 
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however, the paroxyfms fliall have abated in their vio- 
lence, but ftill continue to return, fo as to occaiion pain- 
ful and rcftlefs nights, opiates may be then given with fafe- 
ty and advantage, efpecially in the calc of perfons advan- 
ced in life, and who have been often affcQcd with the dif- 
cafc.* 

570.] When, after paroxyfms have ceafed, fome fwel- 
ling and ftiffnefs fliall remain in the joints, thcfe fymp- 
toms are to be difculfed by the diligent ufe of the flelh- 
brufh. 

571.] Purging, immediately after a paroxyfm, will be 
always employed with the hazard of bringing it on again. 

572.] 1 have now finifhed what has occurred to be faid 
upon the means of preventing and curing the regular gout; 
and fhall now confider its management when it has become 
irregular ; of which, as I have obferved above, there are 
three different cafes. 

573.] In the firft cafe, which I have named the Atonic 
'Gout, the cure is to be accompliflied by carefully avoid- 
ing all debilitating caufes ; and by employing, at the fame 
time, the means of ftrengthening the fyflem in general, and 
the ftomach in particular, 

574. J For the avoiding debilita.ting caufes, I muft re- 
fer to the dottrines of the Hygicine, as in 553. 

5 75- J For ftrengthening the fyftem in general, I muft 
recommend frequent exercife on horfeback, and moderate 
walking. Cold bathing alfo may anfwer the purpofe, 
and may be eafily employed, if it appear to be powerful in 
ftimulating the fyftem, and be not applied when the extre- 
mities are threatened with any pain.t 

For fupporting the tone of the fyftem in general, when 
threatened with atonic gout, fome animal fopdj ought to 

* The bell form for exhibiting opium in thefe cafes, is the Confeclio Opi- 
ata of the Lcndon Pharmacopoeia, or the EleiTiarium Thebaicum of the 
Edinburgh. The dofe of the former is half a drachm, but of the latter a 
drachm and an half. 

As opiates ought never to be adminiftercd where the inflammation is vio- 
lent, but only in fuch cafes as are attended with little or no inflammation, 
thefe warm opiates cannot be improper. If however tlie praditioner fliould 
think either of the above formulx too hot, he can have recourfe to the Tine- 
tura Thebaica. 

t Cold bathing Is a doubtful remedy, and ought to be lued with caution. 
If it does not prove a tonic, it ought to be abandoned; and we know by e.\- 
j)erience that it frequently debilitates. 

:J The ufe of animal food is abfolutely necelTar)-, and fuch ought to be cho- 
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be employed, and the more accfccnt vegetables ought to 
be avoided. In the fame cafe, fome wine* alio may be 
necellary ; but it fhould be in moderate quantity, and of 
the lead accfccnt kinds ; and, if every kind o-f wine fliaH 
be foimd to increafe the acidity of the {lomach, ardent fpi- 
rits and water muft be cmployed.t 

576.] For ftrengthening the ftomach, bitters and the 
PcTiivian bark may be employed; but care muft be taken 
that they be not conftantly employed for any great length 
of time. Compare 556. 

The moft effectual medicine for ftrengthening the 
ftomach is iron, which may be employed under various 
preparations ; but, to me, the bcft appears to be the ruft 
in hue powder, which may be given in very large dofes.J 

For fiipporting the tone of the ftomach, aromatics may 
be employed ; but fiiould be ufed with caution, as the fre- 
quent and large ufc of them may have an oppofite effect ; 
and they fhould therefore be given only in compliance 
with former habits, or for palliating prefent fymptoms. 

When the flomach happens to be liable to indigeltion, 
gentle vomits may be frequently given ; and proper laxa- 
tivesjl fhould be always employed to obviate, or to re- 
move coftivenefs. 

fen as is mofl nutritive. Beef or mutton Tiavc been with propriety prefei-red 
to all other animal food, and Ibme eminent pravSlitioners have rccunimended 
fteal<s to every other mode of dreffing beef and mutton. Stews, hallies, pjes, 
and all high feafimed diflies, ought to be avoided. 

* The wine which a gouty perfon ufes, ought to be generous and good, 
as Madi'ira, Sherry, S;c. the thin acefcent wines, as hocii, claret, &c. always 
do mifchicf. 

I In order the more effe^lually to guard againft acefcency, the fpii-its and 
•water ought, if poff.ble, to be taken without fugar, and cold. No drink is 
perhaps more prejudicial for gouty patients, than what is called rich punch, 
viz. with a large quantity of fugar and lemon, efpeciaily when taken warm. 

\ The dofe mull be very fmall at firft, not exceeding four or five grains in 
the day ; the dofes may be daily increafed two grains, till we arrive at ten or 
twelve, and after two or three days, ten grains may be given twice a day. 
Aromatics always make it fit eafier on the ftomach than it would do if takca 
aloae ; the moll convenient form therefore is the following : 
Be. Rubigv Martls, gr. 10. 
Cont'ecl. Card. 5 ]^' 
Syr. Croci, q. s. 
M. f. bolus. 
After the patient has taken two of thefa bolufes for three or four days, he 
■lay proceed to take three of them ; and after a few more days, if the Itom- 
ach is not difordercd, each bolus may be daily increafed till we arrive at. 24, 
or even 30 grains thrice a day. 

II Tiie proper laxatives for gouty co'nftitutions, are mentioned in a note oa 
Article 558. 
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577.] In the atonic gout, or in perfous liable to it, to 
guard againll cold is efpecially nccciFary ; and the moft 
certain means of doing this is, by repairing to a warm cli- 
mate during the winter feafon. 

578.] In the more violent cafes of the atonic gout, 
bliitering the lower extremities may be ufeful ; but that 
remedy lliould be avoided when any pain threatens the 
extremities. In perfons liable to the atonic gout, ilfucs 
jnay be eftablifhed in the extremities, as, in fome mcafure, 
a fupplement to the difeafe. 

-579.] A fecond cafe of the irregular gout, is that which 
I have named the Retrocedcnt. When this affetls the 
ftomach and inteftines, relief is to be inllantly attempted 
by the free ufc of ftrong wiiies, joined with aromatics, an4 
given warm ; or if thefe fliall not prove powerful enough, 
ardent fpirits mull be employed, and are to be given in a 
large dofe. In moderate attacks, ardent fpirit impreg- 
nated with garlic, or with afafcetida, may be employed ; 
or, even without the ardent fpirits, a folution of afafcetida 
with the volatile alkali may anfwer the purpofe. Opiates 
arc often an effedual remedy, and may be joined with 
aromatics, as in the EleQuarium Thebaicum ;* or they 
may be ufefully joined with volatile alkali and camphire.t 
Mufk has likewife proved ufeful in tliis difeafe. 

When the affedion of the ftomach is accompanied with 
vomiting, this may be encouraged, by taking draughts of 
warm wine, at firft with water, and afterv/ards without it j 
having at length recourfe if neceflary, to fome of the re- 
medies above mentioned, and particularly the opiates. 

• The following form is extremely efficacious, and at the fame time plea- 
fant to the tafte : it may be repeated three or four times, if the firft does not 
procure relief. 

R. Eled. Thebaic. 5I. 

Aq. Cinnamom. fpirituofae, §i. |^. 
Syr. Croci, 5ii» 
M. f. hauft. 
t The bell way of giving thefe medicines is in the fcllowing form. 
R. Opii purificati, gr. i. 
Camphor, gr. xii. 
Spt. Vini, q. s. 
Confed. Cardiac, ^n, 
M. f. bolus. 
Or the camphor may be made into a bolus with a drachm of the Ele5. 
Thebaic, and forty drops of the Spiritus Aromaticus, in a glafs of Cvorg 
wine, as Madeira or Sherry, may be drank after it. 
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In like manner, if the intcftines be affeaed with diar- 
rhoea, this is to be at firll encouraged, by taking plentilul- 
]y of weak broth; and when this Ihall have been done fuf- 
ficietitly, the tumult is to be quieted by opiates. 

580.] When the retrocedeht gout iliall afFed the lungs, 
and produce afthma, this is to be cured by opiates, by an- 
tUpalmodics,* and, perhaps, by blidering on the breail or 
back. 

581.] When the gout, leaving the extremities, fhall 
affcd the head, and produce pain, vertigo, apoplexy, or 
palfy, our refources are very precarious. The molt pro- 
bable means of relief is, bhilering the head ; and if the 
gout fliall have receded very entirely from the extremities, 
bhftcrs may be applied to thefe alfo. Together with thefe 
blilterings, aromatics, and the volatile alkali, may be 
thrown into the ftomach.t 

582.] The diird cafe of the irregular gout is what I 
have named the Mifplaced; that is, when the inflamma- 
tory affeBion of the gout, inftead of falling upon the ex- 
tremities, falls upon fome internal part. In this cafe, the 
dilcafc is to be treated by bloodletting, and by fuch o'ili'er 
remedies as would be proper in an idiopathic iniiamnia- 
tion of the fame parts. 

583.] Whether the tranflation fo frequently made from 
the extremities to the kidneys, is to be coniidercd as ui 
mllancc of the mifplaced gout, feems, as we have faia b(^. 
tore, uncertain ; but I am difpofed to think it fomethin<^ 
dittcrent ; and therefore am of opinion, that, m the Neph- 
ralgia Calculofa produced upon this occafion, the re n- 
dies of mflaramation are to be employed no farther than 

The rfL?.nl r • • f ^'T .''''^"'y '° thirty drops in a glais of wine 

?,>W,! . r a 5'-" 'f ^^ ''"■y ^^'^''''=' ^^=^t '' ^-''1 ^vholy evaporate in be 

pncy. In molt cafes laudanum wil anlwer everv nurnnrp A,r,„,^„- 
-.. hcen „.uch reconamended. and its powers 're fl" s cr^outy a'h^ ' W 
fre ucntly been very conlpicuous : It nlay be given inck^j^Sly ofThe 4! 

water aT.d a A' ^ "/ '\ r7 ""' "^^^'"^« =^" ^-"1'-" -i^'^ '^^ -^-e of 
"r^r tW wf °' ^^'^l-fP^--f"i of this emullion may be given ever^ 

aic,^'rL'^'H'V'''Vr''c''''" "^'^■'"^'i '" ^h^^« ^^f'^" from internal reriie- 
rlill^, t),» r» ^ ^l^l^'.^^'^cc lo en the elieft of blilters on the exiremit es efnp- 
wU^atlbraoI''^"'"" -'"-^unons to the legs, and rubbin.; the k" 
vuii ft ii^iix brufli, impregnated with pient^r of dry Hour of amiUrd, * 
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they may be otherwifc fometimcs ncccfiary in that difeafe, 
arihng from other caufes than the gout. 

^— ■■■■■i^iini Mil !■! ■— ■ ■'— i"^— "^^MiiM— i— wiw^M ■ iwi" I ■■■■■■^ 111 iM ■ ■ nt 
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BOOK III. 

Of Exanthemata, or Eruptive Fevers. 

5S4.] X HE difeafes comprehended under this tide, 
which make the third Order of Pyrexi<£ in our Nofology, 
are in general fuch as do not arifc but upon occahon of a 
fpecific contagion applied, which fir 11 produces fever, and 
afterwards an eruption upon the furface of tlie body ; and 
which difeafes, for the molt part, affect perlbns but once 
in the courfe of their lives. 

585.] Whether the chara8:er of the Order may be thus 
limited, or if the Order may be allowed to comprehend al- 
fo the eruptive fevers produced by a matter generated in 
the body itfelf, and likcwife thofe cafes of eruption which 
do not depend upon contagion, ot upon a matter generat- 
ed before the fever, but upon a matter generated in the 
courfe of the fever, I am not ready to determine. Of 
the difeafes enumerated by the Nofologifts as Exanlhema- 
ta, there are certainly three different kinds, which may be 
diftinguiflied by the circumflances mentioned in this and 
the preceding paragraph. Of the firft kind are the Small 
Pox, the Chicken Pox, the Mcaflcs, the Scarlet Fever, 
and the Plague. Of the fecond kind feems to be the 
Eryfipelas ; and of the third kind I judge the Miliaria 
and Petechia to be. But as I am no't fufficiently con- 
fident in the fa6ls which fliould fupport thefe didinBions, 
or which would enable us to apply them in all cafes ; I go 
on in this book to treat of almoll all the exanthemata enu- 
merated by preceding Nofologifts, with only fome differ- 
ence in the arrangement from what it was in my former 
edidons. 
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586.] X HE fmall pox is a difeafe arifmg from a con- 
-tagion of a fpecific nature, which firft produces a fever ; 
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and on the tliird or fouith day thereof, produces an erup- 
tion of fmall red pimples. Thefe are afterwards formed 
into piidulcs, containing a matter, which, in the courfe of 
eight da)'s from the time of the eruption, is changed into 
pus. After this, the matter dries, and falls off in crufts. 

587.] This is a general idea of the difeafe; but there 
arc two particular forms or varieties of it, well known un- 
der the appellation* of the Distinct Sind Confluent, which 
requires to be fpccially defcribcd. 

5 8 8. J In the former, or the diftinft finall pox, the 
eruptive fever is moderate, and appears to be evidently of 
the inflammatory kind, or what we name a Synocha. It 
generally comes on about mid-day, with fome fymptoms 
of a cold ftage, and commonly with a confiderable lan- 
guor and drowfincfs. A hot ftage is foon formed, and 
becomes more confiderable on the fecond and third days. 
During this courfe, children are liable to frequent ftart- 
ings for their [lumbers ; and adults, if they are kept a-bed, 
are difpofed to much fweating. On the third day, chil- 
dren are fometimes affccled with one or two epileptic fits. 
Towards the end of the third day, the eruption common- 
ly appears, and gradually incrcafes during the fourth; 
appearing firft upon the face, 'and fucceffively on the in- 
ferior parts, fo as to be completed over the whole body on 
the fifth day. 

From the third day the fever abates ; and againfl the 
fifth it entirely ccafes. The eruption appears firft in fmall 
red fpots, hardly eminent, but by degrees riling into pim- 
ples. Thefe are generally upon the face in fmall num- 
ber ; but even when more numerous, they are feparate 
and diftinft from one another. On the fifth or fixth day, 
a fmall veficle, containing an almoft colourlefs or whey- 
coloured fluid, appears upon the top of each pimple. 
Yov two days, tiiefe veficles incrcafes in breadth only, and 
there is a fhiall liollow pit in their middle ; fo that it is on- 
ly again ft the eighth day that they arc raifcd into fpheroidi- 
cal puftulcs. 

Thefe vcficlcs or puftulcs, from their firft formation, 
continue to be furrounded with an exaftly circular inflam- 
ed margin, which, when the puftules are numerous, difFu- 
fcs fome inflammation over the neighbouring fl^in, fo as 
to give fomewhat of a damafli ro(c-colour to the fpaces be- 
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tween the punules. As the puflulcs incrcafe in fizc, if 
they be numerous on the face, againfl the eighth day the 
"whole of the face becomes confiderably fwellcd ; and, in 
particular, the eye-lids are fo much fwellcd as entirely to 
01 ut the eyes. 

As the difeafe thus proceeds, the matter in the puflulcs 
becomes by dc'grees more opaque and white, and at length 
of a yellowifli colour. On the eleventh day, the fwelling 
of the face is abated, and the pufhilcs fecm quite full. 
On the top of each a darker fpot appcafs j and at this place 
the pudulc, on the eleventh day, or foon after, is fpon- 
tancoufly broken, and a portion of the matter oozes out ; 
in confcquence of which, the puflulc is flirivcUed, and 
fubhdcs ; while the matter oozing out dries, and forms a 
cruft upon its furface. Sometim.es a little only of the 
matter oozes out; and what remains in the puflule be- 
comes thick and even hard. After fome days, both the 
crufts and the hardened puflulcs fall off, leaving the flcin 
which they covered of a brown red colour; and it is only 
after many days that the fl<.in in thcfc places refumes its 
natural colour. In fome cafes, where the matter ofthe 
puflulcs has been more liquid, the crufls formed by it are 
later in falling off", and the part they covered fuffcrs fome 
defqiiam.ation, which leaves in it a fmall pit or hollow. 

This is the courfe of things on the face; and fucceffivcly, 
the puflules on the reft of the body take the fame. The 
matter of the puftules, on the arms and hands, is freqnendy 
abforbed; fo that, at the height of the difeafe, thefe puflules 
appear empty vehcles. On the tenth and eleventh days, 
as the fwelling of the face fubfides, a fwelling arifes in the 
hands and feet; but which, again, fubfides, as the puflules 
come to maturity. 

When the puftules on the face are numerous, fome de- 
gree of pyrexia appears on the tenth and eleventh days, 
butdifappears again after the puftules are fully ripened; or 
perhaps remains in a very flight degree till the puftules on 
the feet have finifhed their courfe. It is feldom that in the 
diftin6l fmall-pox the fever continues longer. 

Wlien the puftules on the face are numerous, fome 
uneafinefs in the throat, with ahoarfenefs of the voice comes 
on upon the fixth or feventh day, and a thin liquid is pour- 
ed out from the mouth. Thefe fymptoms incrcafe with 
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the fwelling of the face ; and the liquids of the mouth and 
throat becoming thicker, are more difficuldy thrown out. 
There. is, at the fame time, fome difficulty of fwallowing; 
fo that liquids taken in to be fwallowed are frequently re- 
jected, or thrown out by the nofe. But all thefe affettions 
of the fauces abate as the fwelling of the face fubfides.* 

589.] In the other form of fmall-pox, or what is called 
the Confluent, the courfe of the difeafe is, in general, the 
fame with that we have defcribed ; but the fymptoms of 
every (lagc arc more violent, and feveral of the circum- 
Itances are different. 

In particular, the eruptive fever is more violent. The 
pulfc is more frequent and more contrafted, approaching 
to that ftateof pulfe which is found in the typhus. The 
coma is mare confidcrable, and there is frequently a de- 
lirium. Vomiting, alio, is a common fymptom, efpeci- 
ally at the coming on of the difeafe. In very young in- 
fants, epileptic fits arefometimes frequent on the firft dayj 
of the difeafe, and fomctimes proves fatal before any erup- 
tion appears ; or they ulher in a very confluent and putrid 
fmall pox. 

590.] The eruption appears more early on the third 
day, and it is frequently preceded or accompanied with 
an erylipelatous afflorefcence. Sometimes the eruption 
appears in clufters, like that of the meafles. When the 
eruption is completed, the pimples arc always more nu- 
merous upon the face, at the fame time fmaller and lefs 
eminent. After the eruption, the fever fufFers fome re- 
mifTiort, but never goes off entirely; and, after the fifth 
or fixthday, it again increafes, and continues confiderable 
through the remaining courfe of the difeafe. 

The vcficles formed on the tops of the pimples appear 
fooner; and while they increafe in breadth, do not retain 
a circular, but are every way of an irregular figure. xMany 
of tliem run into one another, inibmuch that^ very often 

• The difcharge of faliva is always falutarv, and ought to be moderately 
rncouragcd. It is probably owing to the morbific matter attacking the fali- 

ry glands, and through them making its exit out of the body. 

All the affeflions of the fauces, and tlie falivation, gradually abate as the 
1 wcllmg ut the face lubfidcs ; but if thefe fymptoms difappear Wc/«,/j-, or are 
.lot .jccccd.d by a fwelling of the evtremities. danger is to be apprehended 

rh.S remark., s folely the refult of experience, and the flxpuSation oft' 
leems to be involved in conlKlcrable difficulty. 

Vol. 1. Y, ^ 
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the face is covered rather with one vcficlc than \vith a num- 
ber of puftules. The vcficles, lb far as they are any-wife 
feparated, do not arife to a fpheroidical form, but remain 
flat, and fometimes the whole of the face is of an even fur- 
face. When the puflules are in any meafure feparated, 
their circumference is not bounded with an inflamed mar- 
gin, and the part of the fkin that is free from pullules is 
commonly pale and flaccid. 

The liquor that is in the puflules changes from a clear 
to an opaque appearance, and becomes whitifli or brown- 
ilh, but never acquires the yellow colour and thick con- 
iijftence that appear in the diftinft fmall-pox. 

591.] The fwelling of the face which attends the diftinft 
fmall-pox, when they are numerous, and almoft then only, 
always attends the confluent, comes on more early, and 
arifes.to a greater degree; but abates on the tenth day, and 
on the eleventh dill more. At this time the puflules or 
veficles break, and fhrivelling pour out a liquor that is 
formed into brown -or black crufts, \vhich do not fall off 
for many days after. Thofe of the face, in falling oflf", leave 
the parts they cover fubjetl to a defquamation, which 
pretty certainly produce, pittings- 

On the other parts of the body, the puflules of the con- 
fluent fmall-pox are more diftin6l than upon the face, but 
never acquire the fame maturity and confiftence of pus as 
in the properly diflin6l kind. 

The falivation which only fometimes attends the diftinft 
fmall-pox, very conllantly attends the confluent: and 
both the falivation and the affeftion of the fauces above- 
mentioned are, efpecially in adults, in a higher degree. In 
infants, a diarrhoea comes frequently in place of the fali- 
vation. 

In the confluent fmall-pox, there is often a confiderable 
putrefcency of the fluids, as appears from petechiae, from 
ferous veficles, under which the fkin fliowsa difpofitioato 
gangrene, and from bloody urine or other hacmorhargy^ 
all which fymptoms frequently accompany this difeafe. 

In the confluent fmall-pox, the fever, which had only 
fuffered a remiflion from the time of eruption to that of 
maturation, is often, at or immediately after this period, 
renew'cd with confiderable violence. This is -what has 
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been called the Secondary Fever ; and is, in different ca- 
fes, of various duration and event. 

592.] We have thus endeavoured to defcribe the vari- 
ous circumftances of the fmall-pox ; and from tlie differ- 
ence of thefe circumllances, the event of the difeafe may 
be determined. The whole of the prognofis may be near- 
ly comprifed in the following proportions. 

The more exatlly the difeafe retains the form of the 
dilUutl kind, it is the fafer; and the more completely the 
difeafe takes the form of the confluent kind, it is the 'more 
dangerous. 

It is only when the diftin8: kind fliorws a great number 
of puflules on the face, or otherwife, by fever or putref- 
cency, approaches to the circumftances of the confluent, 
that it is attended with any danger. 

In the confluent fmall-pox there is always danger ; and 
this is always more confiderable and certain, according as 
the fever is more violent and permanent, and efpecially as 
the marks and fymptoms of putrefcency are more evident. 

When the putrid difpofition is very great, the difeafe 
fometimcs proves fatal before the eighth day ; but iivmoft 
cafes it is on the eleventh that death happens, and fomc- 
times it is put off till the fourteenth or fevcnteendi day. 

Though the fmall-pox fliould not be immediately fatal, 
the more violent kinds arc often followed by a morbid 
ftate of the body, of various kind and event. Thefe con- 
fequences, as I judge, may be imputed fbmetimes to an 
acrid matter produced by the preceding difeafe, and de- 
pofitcd indifferent parts; and fometimes to an inflamma> 
tory diatbcfis produced, and determined to particular parts 
of the body. 

593-] It is, I think, agreed among praftitioners, that, 
in the different cafes of fmall-pox, the difference chiefly 
depends upon the appearance of diflind or confluent; 
and, from the above defcription of thefe kinds, it will ap- 
pear, that they chiefly differ in the period of the eruption, 
in the number of puflules produced, in the form of the 
puflufes, in the flate of the matter contained in them, in 
the continuance of the fever, and laflly in the danger of 
the difeafe. 

594.] Upon inquiring into the caufes of thefe differen- 
ces, we might readily fufpcttj that they depended upon a: 
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difference of the contagion producing ibc direafe. This,' 
however, is not probable: for tbere are innumerable in- 
ftanccs of the contagion, arifing from a perfon labouring 
under the fmall-pox of the diilintt kind, producing the 
confluent; and on the contrary. Since the practice of 
inoculation became frequent, we have known the fame 
variolous matter produce in one perfon die dillin6t, an4 
in another the confluent fmall-pox. It is therefore high- 
ly probable, that the difference of the fmall-pox does not 
depend upon any difference of the contagion, but upon 
fome difference in the flate of the perfon to whom it j$ 
applied, or in the ftate of certain circumflances concur- 
ring with the application of the contagion. 

595- J To find out wherein the difference in the flate of 
the perlbns to whom the contagion of tlie fmall-pox is ap- 
plied confids, I obfervc, that the difference between the 
diflinO: and confluent fmall-pox coniifts efpecially in the 
number of puftules produced; which, in the diflin(-f, are 
generally few, in the confluent, always many. If, there- 
fore, we fhall be able to difcover what, in the flate of dif- 
ferent pcrfons, can give occafion to more or fewer puf- 
tules, we fhall probably be able to account for all the 
other differences of the diftinO: and confluent fmall-pox, 

596.] It is evident, that the contagion of the fmall-pox 
is a ferment with refpect to the human fluids, and aflimi- 
lates a great part of them to its own nature ;* and it is pro- 
bable, that the quandty thus affimilated, is, in proportion 
to the bulk of their feveral bodies, nearly the fame in dif 
ferent perfons. This quantity pafl'es again out of the bo- 
dy, pardy by infenfible perfpiradon, and partly by being 
depofited in puffules; but if the quantities generated be 
nearly equal, the quandties paffing out of the body by the 
two ways mentioned are very unequal in different perfons; 
and, therefore, if we can explain the caufes which deter- 
mine more to pafs by the one way than by the other, we 

• This opinion is moft probably true, but it is by no means (as the author 
fays,) evident. His reafoning however, is ingenious, and deferves atten- 
tion. The expulfion, or rather evacuation of the morbitic matter is admitted 
as a cure of the difeafe, and the difference of the difeafe to the different 
manner in which this evacuation is made: But the author has not proved 
either of the premifles he has advanced, viz. that the quantity of human 
fluids which the ferment aiTimilates, is nearly the fame in different perfons', 
nor that any part of the morbific matter, or the morbid affimilated fluids pafs 
cff by perfpiration. 
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may thereby difcover the caules which give occafion to 
more pultules in one perfon than in another. 

597.] The caufes which determine more of the variol- 
ous matter to pafs by perfpiration, or to fonn piilltiles, are 
probably certain circumltances of the fkin, that determine 
more or Icfs of the variolous matter to ihck in it, or to 
pals freely through it. 

598.] The circumftance of the fldn, which feems to 
determine the variolous matter to (lick m it, is a certain 
ftaie of inflammation depending, much upon the heat of 
it. Thus we have many inftances of parts of the body, 
from being more heated, having a grcster number of pul- 
lulcs than other parts. In the prelent practice of inocu- 
lation, in which few puftules arc produced, much feems to 
be owing to the care that is taken to keep the (kin cool. 
Parts covered with plafters, cfpccially with thofc of a Iti- 
mulant kind, have more puftules than other parts. Fur- 
ther, certain circumstances, fuch as adult age, full living, 
detcrmhiing to a phlogiitic diathehs, fecm to produce a 
greater! number of puiiules ; while the contrary cireum- 
flances have contrary effefcls. 

599 J It is therefore probable, that an hiflammatory 
flate of the whole fyftem, and more particularly of the 
fkin, gives occafion to a greater number of puftules : and 
the caufes of this may likewife produce moll of the other 
circumftances of the confluent fmall-pox ; fuch as the pe- 
riod of eruption ; the continuance of the fever ; the eiFu- 
fion of a more putrefccnt matter, and lefs fit to be convert- 
ed into pus ; and, what arifcs from thence, the form and 
other circumftances of the puilulcs. 

600. j Having thus attempted to account for the chief 
difference which occurs in the flate of the fmall-pox, we 
fliall now try the truth of our doftrine, by its application 
to practice. 

601. J In confidcring the praCtice, we view it firft, in 
general, as fuited to render the difeafe more generally be-- 
nign and fafe, and this by the praftice of inoculation. 

602. j It is not neccflary here to defcribe the operation 
of inoculating; and what we name the practice of inocula- 
tion, comprehends all the feveral meafures which precede 
or follow that operation, and are fuppofed to produce its 
fdlutary effects. , 
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Thcfe mcafures are chiefly the following. 

1. The choofing for the fubjetl of inoculation pcrfons 
otherw'ife free from diicafc, and not liable, from their age 
or other circumftances, to any incidental difcafe. 

2. The choofing a perfon at the time of life moil favour- 
able to a mild difeafe. 

3. The choofmg for the praBice a feafon the moft con- 
ducive to the mildnefs of the difeafe. 

4. The preparing the perfon to be inoculated, by abfli- 
ncnce from animal food for fome time before inoculation. 

5. The preparing the perfon by courfes of mercurial 
and antimonial medicines.* 

6. The taking care, at the time of inoculation, to avoid 
cold, intemperance, fear, or other circumftances which 
might aggravate the future difeafe. 

7. After thefe preparations and precautions, the choof- 
ing a fit matter to be employed in inoculation, by taking 
it from a perfon of a found conftitution, and free from any 
difeafe or fufpicion of it; by taking it from a perfon who 
has had the fmall pox of the moft benign kind; and, laftly, 
by taking the matter from fuch perfons, as foon as it has 
appeared in the puftules, cither in the part inoculated, or 
on other parts of the body. 

8. The introducing, by inoculation, but a fmall portion 
of the contagious matter. 

9. After inoculation, the continuing the vegetable diet, 
as well as the employment of mercurial and antimonial 
medicines ; and, at the fame time, frequently employing 
purgatives. 

10. Both before and after inoculation, taking care to 
avoid external heat, either from the fun, artificial fires, 
warm chambers, much clothing, or being much in bed ; 
and, on the contrary, expoiing the perfon to a free and 
cool air. 

11. Upon the appearance of the eruptive fever, the ren- 
dering that moderate by the employment of purgatives ; by 
the ufe of cooling and antifeptic acids; and efpecially by 
expofmg the perfon frequendy to a cool and even a cold 
air, at the fame time giving freely of cold drink. 

12. After the eruption, the continuing the application 

* Compare this paragraph with what follows in article 608. 
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of cold air, and the uTe of purgatives, during the courfe 
of the dilcalc, till the pudules are iiilly ripened. 

603.] Thefc are the meafures propofed and praBifed in 
the latclt and mod improved ftate of inoculation ; and the 
ad\'antagcs obtained by the whole of the praclice, or at lead 
by mofl: of the meafures above mentioned, are now afcer- 
taincd by a long experience to amount to this. That, in 
tincty nine cafes of the hundred, inoculation gives a dif- 
tinCl fmall pox only, and that alfo very genery.lly oi" the 
mildeR form ; but it will Hill be ufeful, for the proper 
condutt of inoculation, to confidcr the importance and 
utility of the feveral meafures above mentioned, that we 
may thereby more exaBly determine upon what the advan- 
tages of inoculation more certainly depend. 

604.] As the common infection may often feize perfons 
labouring under another difeafe, which may render the 
fmall pox more violent, it is obvious that inoculatir muft 
have a great advantage, by avoiding fuch concurrence. 
But as the avoiding fuch concurrence may often, in the 
mean while, leave perfons expofcd to the common infec- 
tion, it merits inquiry, whether every difeafed (late fhould 
rcftrain from the practice of inoculation, or what are the 
particular difeafes that fhould do fo. This is not yet fuf- 
ficiently afccrtained by obfervation ; and we have fre- 
quently remarked, that the fmall pox have often occurred 
with a difeafed Itate of the body, without being thereby 
rendered more violent. In particular, we have obferved, 
that a fcrophulous habit, or even the^prefence of fcrophula, 
did not render the fmall pox more violent; and we have 
obferved alfo, that feveral difeafes of the fliin are equally 
innocent. I am of opinion, that they are difeafes of the 
febrile kind, or ailments ready to induce or aggravate a 
febrile ftatc, that cfpecially give the concurrence which is 
mofl dangerous with the fmall pox. I dare not attempt any 
general rules; but I am difpofed to maintain, that though a 
pcrfon be in a difeafed ftate, if that Rate be of uncertain na- 
ture and cffett, and at the fame time the fmall pox be ex- 
ceedingly rife, foasto render it extremely difficult to guard 
againft the common infe61ion, it will always be fafer to give 
the fmall pox by inoculation, than to leave the perfon to 
take them by the common infe6lion. 

60^. J Though inoculation has been praclifcd with fafety 
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Upon perfons of all ages; yet from what has actually oc- 
curred in the cafes of common mfccUon, and from fcveral 
other confiderations, there is reafon to conclude, that adults 
are more liable to a violent difeafe than perfons of younger 
years. At the fame time, it is obfervcd, that children, in 
the time of their firfh dentition, are liable, from this irri- 
tation, to have the fmall-pox rendered more violent ; and 
that infants, before the time of dentition, upon receiving 
the contagion of the fmallpox, are liable to be affcded 
with epileptic fits, which frequently prove fatal. It is, 
•* •/jherefore, uppn the whole, evident, that, though circum- 
flances may admit, and ev^en render inoculation at any age 
proper -, yet, for the moft part, it will be itill more ad- 
vifablc to choofe perfons at an age, after the firit dentition 
is over, and before the time of puberty. 

606.J Though inoculation has been pra6lifed with fafe- 
ty at ;.very fcafon of the year; yet, as it is certain that the 
cold of the winter may increafe the inflammatory, and the 
heats of fummer increafe the putrefcent ftate of the fmall- 
pox, it is highly probable that inoculation may have fome 
advantage, from avoiding the extremes, either of heat or 
cold. 

607.] Although the original temperament and confti- 
tutions of men are not to be readily changed ; it is fuffi- 
ciently certain, that the conditions of the human body may, 
by various caufesi, in many refpefts be occafionally very 
much changed : and therefore, as the ufe of animal food 
may increafe both the inflammatory and putrefcent ftate 
of the human body, fo it muft render perfons, on receiv- 
ing the contagion of the fmall-pox, lefs fecure againft a 
violent difeafe ; and, therefore, inoculation may derive 
•fome advantage from abltinence from animal food, for 
fome time before the inoculation is performed : but I am 
of opinion, that a longer time than that ufually prefcribed 
may be often neceffary ; and I am perfuaded, that the 
Scottifh mothers who avoid giving their children animal 
food till they are paft the fmall pox, render this difeafe in 
tliem of a milder kind, 

608. j I cannot deny that mercurial and antimonial me- 
dicines may have fome efFecl in determining to a more free 
pcrfpiration, and therefore may be of Ibmc ufe in pre- 
paring a perfoa for the fmall pox ; but there are many 
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oblcrvatioiis which render me doubtful as to their efFe6t. 
The quantity of both thefe medicines, particularly of the 
antimony, commonly employed, is too inconfiderable to 
produce any effea. It is true, that the mercurials have 
often been employed more freely ; but their falutary ef- 
iecls have not been evident, and their mifchievous effefts, 
have fometimes appeared. I doubt, therefore, upon the 
whole, if inoculation derives any advantage from thefe 
pretended preparatory courfes of medicines. 

609.] As it has been often obfcrved, in the cafe of al- 
moft all contagions, that cold, intemperance, fear, and 
fome other circumftances, concurring with the application, 
of the contagion, have greatly aggravated the future dif- 
eafe, fo it mull be the fame in the cafe of the fmall-pox ; 
and it is undoubted, that inoculation mutt derive a great, 
and perhaps its principal, advantage, from avoiding the 
concurrences abovementianed. 

610.] It has been commonly fuppofed, that inocula- 
tion has derived fome advantage from the choice of the 
matter employed in it; but, from what has been obferved 
in 594, it mutt appear very doubtful if any choice be ne- 
ceffary, or can be of any benefit in determining the ftate 
of the difeafe.* 

611.] It has been fuppofed by fome, that inoculation 
has an advantage, introducing a fmall portion only of the 
contagious matter : But this reds upon an uncertain foun- 
dation. It is not known what quantity is introduced by 
the common infeclion, and it may be a fmall quantity on- 
ly. Although it wers larger than that thrown in by ino- 
culation, it is not afcertained that the circumftance of 
quantity would have any effetf. A certain quantity of 
ierment may be necclTary to excite fermentation in a 
given mafs : but that quantity given, the fermentation 
and affimilation are extended to the whole mafs ; and 
we do not find that a greater quantity than is juft necefla- 
ry, either increafcs the activity of the fermentation, or 
more certainly fccures the affimilation of the whole. In 
the cafe of the fmall-pox, a confiderable difference in the 

To remove all fufpicion, however, it is doubtlefs better toincculat* with 
matter taken from a mild Hate of the difeafe, 
A'OL. 1. F J- 
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quantity of contagious matter introduced, has not difco- 
vered any effe6l in modifying the dil'eafe. 

612.] Purging has the effed of diminifiiing the aBivity 
of the fanguiferous fyftcm, and of obviating its inflamma- 
tory ftate. . It is therefore probable, that the frequent ufe 
of cooling purgatives is a praftice attending inoculation 
which may be of confiderable advantage ; and, probably, 
it is alfo ufeful by diminifiiing the determination to the 
fkin. It appears to me, that mercurials and antimonials, 
as they are commonly managed, are ufeful only as they 
make a part of the purging courfe.* 

6 13. J It is probable, that the (late of the fmall pox de- 
pends very much upon the ftate of the eruptive fever, and 
particularly upon moderating the inflammatory ftate of the 
fkin; and, therefore, it is probable, that the mcafures 
taken for moderating the eruptive fever and inflammatory 
ftate of the fkin, aftbrd the greateft improvement which 
has been made in the praBicc of inoculation. Tl)j^ ten- 
dency of purging, and the ufe of acids for this purpofe, is 
fufticiently obvious; and upon the fame ground, we fiiould 
fuppofe, that bloodletting might be ufefrfl ; but probably 
this has been omitted, for the fame reafon that might per- 
haps have led to the omiffion of other remedies alfo; 

* All purgatives are extremely naiifeous to children ; and as it is of little 
confcquence what purgative we ufe, if we only avoid the hot draftic ftimu- 
lants, we ought to pay attention to the agreeablenefs of the form. Children 
may in general be deceived by the following 'device : Put lialf an ounce of 
fenna leaves (after the ftaiks are all picked out) into a tea-pot, with a quar- 
ter of an ounce of green tea ; pour on it a quart of boiling water. Let the 
child fee it poured out into a tea-cup, fweetened with plenty of moid fugar, 
and cream put to it. The child will drink it with avidity. A tea-cupful may 
be given every hour till it began to operate. 

t-If this device fhould fail a fecond time, another may be ufed in its ftead. 
Two drachms of fenna leaves, powdered, may be added to half a pound of 
ginger-bread pafte ; the mafs may be divided into fifteen fmall cakes to be 
baked : give the child one of thefe cakes every half hour till it begins to ope- 
rate, or till he has taken a fufficient dofe for his age. A drachm of jalap 
may be ufed inltead of the fenna. 

If neither of thefe artifices fucceed, a dofe of powdered fenna, with or 
without a little ginger, may be given in orange marmalade. 

Children will fometimes eat as many tamarinds as will fufficlently anfwcr 
all the intentions of a formal purge. A little Caflia-pulp, added to the tama- 
rinds, will increafe their aAivity, and will not be eafily perceivedby the child. 

The empirics have committed many flrange chemical blunders in com- 
pounding their, purges for inoculation. Dimfdale's pow/der, may ferve as an 
example : it confifts of tartar emetic and crabs claws. The calcareous eartb 
deprives the tartar emetic of its acid ; in confequence of which, the antimony 
will be inert, except it accidentally meets with an acid in the ftomach ; and 
even then the acid mull be in fuch a quantity to faturate the crabs claws, -bs- 
foxe it can adl on the antimonial c«dx. 
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which is, that v/e have found a more powerful and effec- 
tual one in the appHcation of cold air, and the ufe of cold 
drink. Whatever doubts or dittie-uUies our theory might 
prefent to us on this fubjccl, they may be entirely neglcft- 
ed, as the pratlice of Indoltan had long ago, and the prac- 
tice of this country has lately, by a large and repeated ex- 
perience, afcertained the fafety and cllicacy of this reme- 
dy: and as it may andean be more certainly employed 
with thepratlice of inoculation, than it can be in cafes of 
common infe£lion, it muft give a lingular advantage to 
the former.* 

614. J After the eruption, when a few pimples only have 
appeared on the face, the continuing the application of cold 
air, and the employment of purgatives, has indeed been 
the practice of many inoculators : but I think, thefe prac- 
tices cannot be faid to give any peculiar advantages to ino- 
culation ; for when the ftate of eruption is determined, 
when the number of puftulcs is very fmall, and the fever 
has entirely ceafed, I hold the fafety of the difeafe to be 
abfolutely afcertained, and the further ufe of remedies en- 
tirely fuperfluous. In fuch cafes, I judge the ufe of pur- 
gatives to be not only unncccffary, but that they may be 
often hurtful. 

615.] I have thus confidered the feveral circumilances 
and pradices accompanying inoculation, and have endea- 
voured to afcertain the utility and importance of each. 
Upon the whole, I hope I have fufficiently afcertained the 
general utility and great advantage of this practice, efpc- 
cially confiding in this, thatif certain precautions, prepa- 
rations, and remedies, are of importance, all of them can 
be employed with more certainty in the praQice of inocu- 
lation, than in the cafe of common infeftion.f 

• Notwiihftanding the juftnefs of this remark, bleeding ought not to be 
employed, except in cafes where the phlogillic diathefis and fymptoms are 
violent: the friijht which children fufier In confequence of the operation, 
may be prodiii^ive of much mirdiief ; and piirgati%-es, when properly adniini- 
flered, fuperfede the neccifitj of bleeding, efpecially when the cold reg' men 
is employed at the fame time. 

•{• The author fecms to have forgotten a frequent confequence of inoculati- 
on, that demands fome attention, viz. an inflammation of the axillary glands, 
that often terminates in fuppuration. Many cafes of this kind occurred to 
me inpraJlice, and I attempted feveral methods of preventing the fuppura- 
tion ; of which I f.Tund the following the mofl efficacious : If only one arna 
had been punctured, the gland of that arm, when fuch an accident happened, 
and not of the other, was inflamed In attempting the refolution, which per- 
haps fome praditioners may ihiak improper, J applied cold compreffes, inz- 
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It rernains now that I Ihould offer forac remarks on the 
conduft of the fmall pox, as received by infeclion, or even 
when, after inoculation, the fymptoms ihall prove violent. 
The latter fometimes happens, although every precaution 
and remedy have been employed. The caufe of this is 
not well known ; but it appears to me to be commonly 
owing to a difpofition of the fluids to putrefcency. But, 
however this may be, it will appear, that, not only in the 
cafe of common infetlion, but even in that for inoculation, 
there may be occafion for ftudying the conduft of this dif- 
cafc, in all its polTible varying circumftanccs. 

616.] When, from the prevailing of fmall pox as an 
epidemic, and more efpccially when it is known that a per- 
fon not formerly affefted with the difcafc has been expofcd 
to the infeclion, if fuch perfon fliould be feized with tlic 
fymptoms of fever, there can be little doubt of its being 
an attack of the fmall pox; and therefore he is to be treat- 
ed in every refpeft as if the difeafe had been received by 
inoculation, lie is to be freely expofed to a cool air, to 
be purged, and to have cooling acids given liberally.* 

617.J If thefe m^eafures moderate the fever, nothing 
more is neceffary : But if the nature of the fever attacking 
a perfon be uncertain; or if, v;ith fufpicions of the fmall 
pox, the fymptoms of the fever be violent; or even if, 
knowing the difeafe to be fmall pox, the meafurcs men- 
tioned (596.) fnall not moderate the fever fufficicntly ; it 
will be proper to let fome blood: and this will be more ef- 
pecially proper, if the perfon be an adult, of a plethoric 
habit, and accuftom.ed to full living.t 

618.] In the fame circumftanccs, we judge it will be 
always proper to give a vomit, as ufeful in the commence- 
ment of all fevers, and more efpecially in this, where a 

pregnated with a folution of Saccharum Saturni, to the inflamed gland, and 
a warm poultice to the ulcer of the punAure. The confequence was an m- 
creafed difcharge from the pimflure, anda diminution of the axillary fwellcd 
gland. No ill confequences attended any of thofe cafes where the tumour 
v/as thus refolved : but when thefe tumours fuppurate, they are apt to pro- 
duce finous ulcers, very difficult to heal. 

* The cooling acids have been dcfcribcd in former notes, (Art. 131. and 
134.) Whey made with cream of tartar is very ufeful in the fmall-pox, as 
it is a cooling drink, and at the fame time laxative- It is made by throwing 
into a quart of boiling milk half an ounce or fix drachms of powdered cream 
of tartar. 

t This pradice is moft judiciouS; and ought to be ftrl'i>ly followed. 
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determination to the {lomach appears from pain and fpoii- 
taneous vomiting. 

619.] It Ircquently happens, cfpccially m mfants that, 
during the eruptive (ever of the final) pox, convullions 
occur. Of thcfe, if only one or two hts appear on the 
evening preceding the eruption, they give a favourable 
prognollic of a mild difeafe,. and require no remedy ; but 
if they occur more early, and be violent and freq./ently 
repeated, they are very dangerous, and require a fpccdy 
remedy. For this purpofe, bleeding is hardly ever of fer- 
vice ; bliftcring always comes too late ; and die only re- 
medy I have found erxt-aual, is an opiate given iiialan^e 
dole.* ^ 

620.] Thefe are the remedies neccffary during the e- 
ruptive fever; and if, upon the eruption, the pimples upon 
the face be very few and diiimQ, the difcafc is no furdier 
of any danger, requires no remedies, and the purgatives, 
\vhich, as has been faid before, are by fome praauioncrs 
continued, prove often hurtful. 

But when, upon the eruption, the pimples on the face 
are very numerous; when they are not diftina; and clpc> 
cially when, upon the fifth day, the fever docs not futfer 
a conliderable rcmiffion,t the difeafc will ftili require a 
great deal of attention. 

62 1. J If, after the eruption, the fever Hiall continue; 
the avoiding heat, and the continuing to expofe the body 
to a cool air, will ftiH be proper. If the fever be conli- 
derable, with a full and hard pulfe, in an adult pcrfon, a 
bleeding will be neceffary ; and, more certainly, a cooling 
purgative. It is, however, feldom tl^t a repetition of the 
bleeding will be proper, as a lofs of ftrcngdi does ufually 
come on very foon ; but the repetition of a purgative, or 
the frequent ufc of laxative glyllers, is commonly u(cful.+ 



The (lofes for chiUlren in thcfe cafes are as follow : A child of half a 
year, hvc drops of laudanum : From half a vear to a vcar, fix drops : From 
cue to two years, leven or eight : From two to three, nine or ten : Five years, 
twelve, or at moll liftecn. Thefe are large doles, and are luch as are onlr 
to be given to robuft children. 

t The praftitioner ought to be particularlv attentive to the fymptomswluck 
appear on the lifth day. The fubfequent paragraphs render any farther re- 
marks needlefs. 

^ Laxative glyfters are preferable to repeated purgatives, on account of 
tluir no? debilitating the patient fo nvacii as purKalives. The iolicwi.!! 
ijrm has been found very etfedual : 
Be Fol. Sen ax, § f^. 
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622.] Whenalofsof ftrength, with other marks of a 
putrefcent tendency of the fluids, appears, it will be ne- 
ceilary to exiiibit the Peruvian bark in lubftance, and in 
large quantity.* In the fame cafe, the free ufc of acids, 
and ofnitre,t is ufeful; and it is commonly proper alfo 
to give M'ine very freely. + 

623.] From the fifth day of the difcafc, onward through 
the whole courfe of it, it is proper to give an opiate once 
or twice a day; taking care, at the fame time, to obviate 
coftivenefs, by purgatives, or laxative glyflers. 

62 4. J In a violent difeafe, from the eighth to the ele- 
venth day, it is proper to lay on blifters fucccllively on dif- 
ferent parts of the body; and that without regard to the 
parts being covered with puftulcs. 

625.] If, in this difeafe, the tumour of the fauces be con- 
fiderable; the deglutition difficult; the faliva and mucus 
vifcid, and with difficulty thrown out ; it will be proper to 
apply blifters to die external fauces, and to employ dili- 
gently detergent gargles, jj 

626.] During the whole courfe of the difeafe, when any 
conhderable fever is prefent, the frequent exhibition of 
antimonial medicines, in naufeating dofes, has been found 
ufeful;** and thefe, for the moft part, fufficiently anfwcr 
the purpofe of purgatives. 

Sal. cathartic, amar. §i. 
Aq. bullient. lb. i. 
Colaturae frigidse adde. 
Svr. e Spin. Cervin. 5I. 
01. Olivar. B fj). 
M. 
Or even a fimple folution of Epfom fait in warm water. 
* The method of giving the bark in the fmall pox, is the fame with that 
mentioned in the note on article 317. Fcr children, the glyfter there men- 
tioned, is extremely convenient, and proves wonderfiiily efficacious. 

f The Sj)iritus Nitri dulcis is the beft form in which nitre can be given to 
children. See the notes on article 131. 

\ The wine bell fuited to thefe cafes is Port wine : but as children fome- 
times loath it, good claret may be fubllituted in its place. 

II I'he beft detergent gargles in this cafe are the tin.£lure of rofes with ho- 
jiey ; or the gargle of fage and rofe-tea, with vinegar and honey, mentioned 
in the note on article 317 ; or Dr. Fothergill's gargle defcribed in that note. 
*• A folution of two grains of emetic tartar in eight ounces of water an- 
fwers this Intention very effecftually. The dofe is to be determined by the 
naufeating effeA produced : a table-fpoonful of the folution may be given 
occafionally every two or thi-ee hours. Care, however, mufl be taken, that 
vomiting is not produced ; and, at the fame time, a fuilicient quantity muft 
be given /o produce a naufea. Both thefe circumftances depend on the age, 
fk-ength, and conftitmion of the patient and on the violence of the difeaie. 
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627.] The remedies mentioned from 621. to 625. 
are thofe IVcquently neceflary, from the fifth day, till the 
Tuppuration is finilhed. But as, after that period, the fever 
is fometimes continued and increafed; or, as fometimes, 
when after there has been little or no fever before, a fever 
now arilcs, and continues with confiderable danger; this 
is what is called the Secondary Fever, and requires par- 
ticular treatment. 

628.] When the fecondary fever follows the diflin6l 
fmall pox, the pulfe is full and hard, the cafe is to be treat- 
ed as an inflammatory affeftion, by bleeding and purging. 
But, if the fecondary fever follow the confluent fmall pox, 
and be a continuance or exacerbation of the fever which 
had fub Tided before, it-is to be confidered as of the pu- 
trid kind; and in that cafe, bleeding is improper- Some 
purging may be neceflary ; but the remedies to be chiefly 
depended on, are the Peruvian bark and acids.* 

When the fecondary fever firft appears, whether it is af- 
ter a diftinO. or confluent fmall-pox, it will be ufeful to 
exhibit an andmonial emetic in naufeating dofes, but in 
fuch a manner as to produce fome vomiting. 

629. j For avoiding the pits which frequently follow the 
fmall-pox, many different meafures have been propofed : 
but none of them appear to be fufficiently certain. t 



CHAP. II. 

SDft&e Cl)ic&cn#or* 

630.] X HIS difeafe feems to depend upon a fpecific 
contagion, and to afFeft perfons but once in.their lives. 

• The fecondary fever is always the worfl, andmoft dangerous ftage of the 
difeafe. In the diftinft fmall pox it felJoni occurs ,- but it is a conllant at- 
tendant on the confluent kind. It feems to be owinjj to the abforption of the 
matter : for it never appears, evidently at leaft, till after the fuppuration : 
and, ceteris paribus, it is always more violent in proportion to the quantity 
of puftulcs. Some authors recommend opening the puftules, in order to eva- 
cuate the matter, as a preventative againll the fecondary fever; and when 
the erirption is large, this practice is advifable. 

The Peiaivian baik mull be given in thefe cafes in the largeft quantities 
tliat the llomach can bear, and alio in glyfters as formerly mentioned. Some 
piaftilioners, belidesthe internal ufe of bark, and given in glyfters, have ad- 
vifed it to be applied externally by throwing the dry powder on thofe parts 
of the body that are the moft exulcerated. 

* The moll elfcc'iual means of preventing pits, are to avoid much expofurc 
to the cold air, to sinoint the face wiUi oil, Sec. 
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It is hardly ever attended with any danger; but as it fecms 
frequently to have given occahon to the fiippofition of a 
perlon's having the fmall-pox twice, it is proper to ftudy 
this difeafe, and to diftinguifli it from the genuine fmall- 
pox.* 

631.] This may be generally done by attending to the 
following circumltances. 

The eruption of the chicken-pox comes on with very 
little fever preceding it, or with fever of no determined 
duration. ^ 

The pimples of the chicken-pox, more quickly than 
thofe of the fmall-pox, are formed into little velicles or 
pull ales. 

The matter in thefe puftules remains fluid, and never 
acquires the colour or confiftence of the pus which ap- 
pears in the puftules of the fmall-pox. 

The puftules of the chicken-pox are always in three or 
four days from the firft appearance, formed into crufts. 

See Dr. Heberden in Med. Tranfatt. Vol. I. art. xvii. 



CHAP. III. 



632.] X HIS difeafe alfo depends upon a fpecific conta- 
gion, and affecls perfons but once in their lives. 

633-] It occurs m.oft frequently in children; but no age 
is exempted from it, if the perfons have not been fubjett- 
ed to it before. 

634. J It commonly appears as dn epidemic, firft in the 
month of January, and ceafes foon after the fummer fol- 
ftice; but various accidents, introducing the contagion, 
may produce the difeafe at other times of the year. 

635.] The difeafe always begins with a cold ftage, which 
is foon followed by a hot, with the ordinary fymptoms of 
thirft, heat, anorexia, ajixiety, ficknefs, and vomiting; 
and thefe are more or lefs conliderable in different cafes. 
Sometimes from the beginning, the fever is ftiarp and vio- 

* As this difeafe is generally mild, and fcarcely ever requires the affiftance 
cf art in the cure, the author very properly paffes it over in a curfory manner. 
It fometinies, however, very much rcfemhles the mild fniall pox ; and in fnch 
cafes may require the treatment which has been recommended as fejviceablo 
in ihut difeafe. 
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lent; often, for the fir a two days, it is obfcure and incon- 
(iderable, but always becomes violent before the eruption, 
which ufually happens upon the fourth day. 

636. J This eruptive fever from its commencemcut, is 
always attended with hoarfenefs, with a frequent hoarfe dry 
cough, and frequendy with fome difficulty of breathing. 
At the fame time, the eye-lids are fomewhat fwelled, the 
eyes arc a little inflamed, and pour out tears ; and, toge- 
ther with thcfe fymptoms, there is a coryza, and frequent 
fneczing. For the mofl part, a conftant drowfinefs at. 
tends the beginning of this difeafe. 

637.] The eruption, as we have faid, commonly ap- 
pears upon the fourth day, lirft on the face, and fucceifive- 
ly on the lower parts of the body. It difcovers itfelf firft 
m fmall red points; but, foon after a number of thefe ap- 
pear in cluflers, which do not arifc into vifiblc pimples, 
but by the touch are found to be a little prominent. This 
is the cafe on the face; but on other parts of the body, the 
prommence, or roughnefs, is hardly to be perceived. On 
the face the eruption retains its rednefs, or has that in- 
creafed for two days: but, on the third, the vivid rednefs 
i:> changed to a brownifh red : and, in a day or two more, 
the eruption entirely difappears, while a meally defqua- 
mation takes place. During the whole time of the erup- 
tion, the face is fomewhat turgid, but feldom confiderablv 
fwelled. ^ 

638.] Sometimes, after the eruption has appeared, the 
fever ceafes entirely: but this is feldom the cafc; and 
more commonly the fever continues, or is increafed' after 
the eruption, and does not ceafe till after the defqwamation. 
Even then the fever does not always ceafe, but continues 
with various duration and eiTe61. 

^39- J. Though the fever happen to ceafe upon the erup- 
tions takmg place, it is common for the cough to continue- 
till after the defquamation, and fometime much longer. 

In all cafes, while the fever continues, the cough alfo 
continues, generally with an increafe of the difficulty of 
breathmg; and bothof thefe fymptoms fometimesarifes to a 
decree that denotes a pneumonic affe6\ion. This may 
arife at any period of the difeafe ; but very often it docs 
not come 011 till after the defquamation of the eruption 

^ '1. I. G G 
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After the fame period, alfo, a diarrhoea frequently comes 
on, and continues for fome time. 

640.] It is common for the meafles, even when they 
have not been of a violent kind, to be fuccecded by in- 
flammatory affeftions, particularly ophthalmia and phthifis. 

641. J If the blood be drawn from a vein during the 
mealies, with the circumftances neceffary to favour the 
reparation of the gluten, this always appears feparated, 
and lying on the furface of the crafiamentum, as in in- 
flammatory difeafes. 

642.] For the moft part, the meafles, even when vio- 
lent, are without any putrid tendency ; but in fome cafes 
fuch a tendency appears, both in the courfe of the difeafe, 
and efpecially after the ordinary courfe of it is finiflied. 
See Dr. Watfon, in London Med. Obfervations, Vol. 
IV. art. xi. 

'^43-] From what is delivered, from 636, to 641, it 
will appear, that the meafles are diftinguiflied by a catarr- 
hal affeftion, and by an inflammatory diathefis to a con- 
liderable degree , and therefore the danger attending them 
arifes chiefly from the coming on of a pneumonic inflam- 
maxion. 

644. J From this confideration it will be obvious, that 
the remedies efpecially neceflary, are thofe which may ob- 
'viateand diminifli the inflammatory diathefls; and there- 
fore, in a particular manner, blood-letting. This remedy 
may be employed a-t any time in the courfe of the difeafe, 
or after its ordinary courfe is finifhed. It is to be em- 
ployed more or lefs according to the urgency of the fymp- 
toms of fever, cough, and dyfpnoea; and generally may 
be employed very freely.* But, as the fymptoms of 
pneumonic inflammation feldom come on during the erup- 
tive fever ; and, as this fever is fomctimes violent imme- 
diately before the eruption, though a fufficiently mild dif- 
eafe be to follow ; fo bleeding is feldom very neceflary 
during the eruptive fever, and may often be referved for 
the periods of greater danger which are perhaps to enfue. 

645.] In all cafes of meafles, where there are no marks 
of putrefcency, and where there is no rcafon, from the 

• Bleeding ought to be ufed where it is abfolutely neceffary ; but, too free 
a ufe of it has been attended with a long continued weaknefs, and a very flow 
■recovery. 
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known nature of the epidemic, to apprehend putrefcency, 
bleeding is the remedy to be depended upon : but aflift- 
ance may alfo be obtained from cooling purgatives; and 
particularly from Wiftering on the fides, or between the 
fhoulders. 

646.] The dry cough may be alleviated by the large 
yfe of demulcent peftorals, mucilaginous, oily, or fweet.* 
It may, however, be obferved, with refpeft to thefe demul- 
cents, that they are not fo powerful in involving and cor- 
re6ling the acrimony of the mafs of blood as has been 
imagined ; and that their chief operation is by befmearing 
the fauces, and thereby defending them from the irrita- 
tion of acrids, either arifmg from the lungs, or diftilling 
from the head; 

647. j For moderating and quieting the cough in this 
difeafe, opiates certainly prove the moft effeftual means, 
whenever they can be fafely employed. In the meafles, 
in which an inflammatory itatc prevails in a confiderable 
degree, opiates may be fuppofed to be inadmifTible; and, 
in thofe cafes in which a high degree of pyrexia and dyfp- 
ncea fhew either the pre fence, or at leafl the danger, of 
pneumonic inflammation, I think that opiates might be 
very hurtful. In cafes, however, in which the dyfpnoea is 
not confiderable, and where bleeding, to obviate or abate 
the inflammatory flate, has been duly employed, and where 

* Two ouHce"? of pearl barley, and four ounces of dried figs, cut, boiled m 
a gallon of water to three quarts, is a good drink in thefe cafes. If the patr^ 
ent loaths this drink, lintfeed tea, or a flight infufion of Orrice root in boil- 
nig water, may be fubilituted in its p^ace, or a folution of an ounce of gum a- 
rabic in a pint of water. 

Oily emulfions are alfo recommended;, the mofL-ufualisthe following : 
R. 01. Amygdal. Jii^ 
Aq. Font. §vi. 

Alkali Caustic, q. s. ut fiat Elmus. cui adde 
Syrup. Altlixae, oil. 
The patient may take half a tea-cupful of this emulfion occafionally, when 
the cough is moft troublefome. The cough may alfo be relieved, by taking 
now and then a tea-fpoonful of the following Lin(Jtus"i 
R. 01% Amygdal. 
Syrup. Althaeje. 
Conserv. Cynosbat, aa. §lu 
M. £. Linct. 
Or the following : 
R. Mel. anglic. 

01. Amygdal. aa. §ii. 
Succ. Limon. 5^1, 
//. f. Linct^ 
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the cough and wa tchfu hie fs arc the urgent r)-ir.ptoms, I 
think that opiates may be faftly exhibited, and with great 
advantage.* I think, further, that, in all the exanthema- 
ta., there is an acrimony diffufed over the fyllcm, which 
gives a confiderable irritation ; and, for obviating the ef- 
feHs of this, opiates are ufeful, and always proper, when 
no particular contra-indication prevails. 

648. j When the difquamation of the meafics is fmifli- 
ed, though there fliould then be no diforder remaining, 
phyficians have thought it neecfiary to purge the patient 
feveral times, with a view to draw off the dregs of this dif- 
eafe, that is, a portion of the morbific matter which is fiip- 
pofed to remain long in the body. I cannot reject this 
fuppohtion ; but, at the fame time, cannot believe, that 
the remains of the morbific matter, diffufed over the whole 
mafs of blood, can be entirely drawn off by purging ; and 
it appears to me, that, to avoid the confequences of the 
mealies, it is not the drawing off the morbific matter which 
"we need to Rudy, fo much as the obviating and removing 
the inflammatory ftate of the fyftem which had been in- 
duced by the difeafe. With this laft view-, indeed, purg- 
ing may ftill be a proper remedy ; but bleeding, in pro- 
portion to the fymptoms of inflammatory difpofition, is 
yet more fo.t 

• Opi-ates, in all inflammatory cafes, ought to be cautiouny ufed. The 
danger arifmg fi-om them is confiderably obviated, bj' iifing only the gummy 
part of the opium, and therefore the watery folution of opium, is in thefe 
cafes preferable to any other form. 

The Syriipus papaveris albi, is an opiate peculiarly adapted to this difeafe; 
the dofe of it ib iinmaterial, provided -we do not exceed four ounces in the 
fofir and twenty hours ; a table-fpoonful may be taken when the cough is 
troublefome, and may be repeated every two or three hours according to the 
xugency of the fymptoms. 

t The complaints which the mealies leave are chiefly pneumonic. The 
cough is the moft troublefome fymptom, and to relieve the ]>atient from it, 
not only bleeding and purging mull be ufed, but expecflorants ought alio to be 
adminiftered. The Lac Ammoniacum, formerly mentioned, has often prov- 
ed beneficial. 

On the fuppofition, that the cough and pneumonic affeiflion remaining after 
the mealies are owing to a peculiar acrimony, fome practitioners have recom- 
mended alteratives and demulcents : Experience, however, has found little 
advantage from their ufe. 1 once faw a body opened, that had died 32 days 
after the eruption ; the ii)terr.al furface of the bronchise was covered with 
fmall furfuraceous fcales, fomewhat lii-ie thofe that appear on the Ikin when 
the eruption goes ofiT. tience I have been induced to fuppofe, that expefto- 
ranls are the belt remedies in thefe cafes, and indeed, experience connrms 
the praAice. Bleeding and purging are only to be occafionally ufed, in order 
to prevent the inflammation. The belt method of avoiding the ill confequen- 
ces that follow the difeafe, is «v free ufe of demulcent drinks during the ei up- 
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649.] From our late experience of the benelit of cold 
air in the eruptive fever of the fmall-pox, fome phyficiaus 
have been of opinion, that the practice might be transfer- 
red to the meadcs ; but we have not yet had trials fuffi- 
cient to a (certain this. 

There is no doubt that external heat may be very hurtful 
in the mealies, as in moll other inflammatory difeafes ; 
and therefore the body ought to be kept in a moderate tem- 
perature during the whole courfe of the meafles; but how 
far, at any period of the difeafe, cold air may be applied 
with fafety, we are yet uncertain. Analogy, though fo 
often the refource oi phylicians, is, in geneial, fallacious; 
and furdier, though the analogy with the fmall-pox lead to 
the application of cold air during the eruptive fever of the: 
meailes, the analogy with catarrh feems to be againll the 
practice. After the eruption had appeared upon the fl<.i», 
we have had many inllances of cold air making it difap- 
pear, and thereby producing much diforder in the lyfteni ; 
and have alio had frequent examples of fuch diforder be- 
ing removed by relloring the heat of the body, and there- 
by again bringing forth the eruption,* 



CHAP. IV. 

650.] It may be doubted if the fcarlet fever be a difeafe 
fpecihcally different from the cynanche maligna above def- 
ci ilx^d. The latter is almoft always attended with a fcar- 
let eruption ; and, in all the inftances I have feen of what 
may be called the fcarlet fever, the difeafe, in almofl eve- 
ry perfon affeticd, has been attended with an ulcerous fore 
throat. 

651. This view of the matter may create fome doubt ; 

tion, and of expeaorants immediately after it. The decodum hordei compo- 
Cium, of the London Pharmacopoeia is peculiarly adapted to thefe cafes, but 
it is much imprcyed by adding half an ounce of Orrice root, when it is nearly 
boded enough ; if the Orrice be added too foon, the elficacioiis part of it eva- 
porates. The Lac Ammoniacum above mentioned, is a very prc',K-r e.\-ptcTo- 
rant, but if it fliould prove 100 naufeous, through uiV, and l>e luailied by the 
lialient, recourfe may be had tb the weak folut'ion of the Tartar Emetic, lb 
olrtii menrloned in thefe notes, 

• Though the application of cold air be dangerous, yet ventilation is of 
confideral)le ufe in the meaaes ; as is alio a frequent change a linen, and 
clcaulinefs. 
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but I am ftill of opinion, that there is a fcarlet fever whictr 
is a difeafefpecifically different from the Cynanche Maligna. 
Dr. Sydenham has defcibed a fcarlet fever, which he had 
fcen prevailing as an epidemic, with all the circumltances 
of the fever and eruption, without its being accompanied 
with any afFeftion of the throat ; at leafl; he does not take 
notice of any fuch affedion, which fuch an accurate ob- 
ferver could not fail to have done, if any fuch fymptom, as 
we have commonly feen making a principal part of the dif- 
eafe, had attended thofe cafes which he had obferved. Se- 
veral other writers have defcribed the fcarlet. fever in the 
fame manner, and I know phyficians who have feen the dif- 
eafe in that form ; fo that there can be no doubt of there 
being a fcarlet fever not neceffarily connefted with an ulce- 
rous fore throat, and therefore a difeafe different from the 
Cynanche Maligna. 

652.] But, further, although in all the inftances of fcar- 
let fever which I have feen, (and in the courfe of forty years 
I have feen it fix or kven times prevailing as anepedemie 
in Scotland) the difeafe, in almoft all the perfons affe6led, 
was attended with an ulcerous fore throat, or was what Sau- 
vages names the Scarlatina Anginofa; and although, in 
fome inftances the ulcers of the throat were of a putrid 
and gangrenous kind, and at the fame time the difeafe in 
all its fymptoms refembledvery exatily the Cynanche Ma* 
ligna ; yet I am ftill perfuaded, that not only the Scarla- 
tina of Sydenham, but that even the Scarlatina Anginola 
of Sauvages, is a different difeafe from the Cynanche 
Maligna ; and I have formed this opinion from the follow- 
ing confiderations. 

653.] ist, There is a fcarletfever entirely free from any 
affettion of the throat, which fometimes prevails as an epi- 
demic; and therefore there is a fpecific contagion produc- 
ing a fcarlet eruption without any determination to the throat. 

2dly, The Scarlatina, which, from its matter being ge- 
nerally determined to the throat, may be properly termed 
Anginofa, has, in many cafes of the fame epidemic, been 
without any affe6lion of the throat ; and therefore the con- 
tagion may be fuppofed to be more efpecially determined 
to produce the eruption only. 

:^dly, Though in all the epidemics that I could alledge 
to be thofe of the Scarlatina Anginofa, there have been 
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fome cafes, which, in the nature of the ulcers, and in other 
circumrtances, exaflly refembled the cafes of the Cy- 
nanche Maligna; yei I have as conftantly remarked, that 
thcfc cafes have not been tibove one or two in a hundred, 
while the reft have all of them been with ulcers of a be- 
nign kind, and with circumftances hereafter to be defcrib- 
cd, fomewhat different from thofe of the cynanche ma- 
ligna. 

j^thly^ On the other hand, as I have two or three times 
feen the cynanche maligna epidemically prevailing; fo, 
among the perfons affeQed, I have feen inftances of cafes 
as mild as thofe of the fcarlatina anginofa ufually are : but 
here the proportion was reverfed ; and thefe mild cafes 
were not one fifth of the whole, while the reft were of the 
putrid and malignant kind. 

Lastly^ It applies to the fame purpofe to obferve, that, 
of the cynanche maligna, moft of the inftances terminate 
fatally ; while, on the other hand, that is the event of very 
few of the cafes of the fcarlatina anginofa. 

654. J From thefe confiderations, though it may appear 
that there is fome affinity between the cynanche maligna 
and Icarlatina anginofa, it will ftill remain probable that 
the two difeafes are I'pecifically different. I have been at 
fome pains to eftablifh this opinion : for, from all my ex- 
perience, I find, that thofe two difeafes require a different 
treatment ; and I therefore now proceed to mention more 
particularly the circumftances of the fcarlatina anginofa. 

655. j This difeafe commonly appears about the begin- 
ning of winter, and continues throughout that feafon. It 
comes on with fome cold fhivering, and other fymptoms 
of the fever which ufually introduces the other exanthe- 
mata. But here there is no cough, nor the other catarrhal 
fymptoms which attend the meafles; nor is there that anx- 
iety and vomiting which commonly introduce the conflu- 
ent fmall-pox, and which more certainly introduce the 
Cynanche Maligna. 

Early in the difeafe, fome uneafmefs is felt in the throat; 
and frequently the deglutition is difficult, generally more fo 
than in the Cynanche Maligna. Upon looking into the 
fauces, a rednefs and fwelling appear in color and bulk ap- 
proaching to the ftate of thefe fymptoms in the Cynanche 
Toniillaris; but in the Scarlatina, there is always more or 
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lefs of floughs, which feldom appear in the Cynanchc 
Tonhllaris; and the floughs' are commonly whiter than 
thofc in the Cynanche maUgna. 

While thefc appearances arc difcovcrcd in the fanceSj 
upon the third or fourth day a fcarlct eruption appears on 
the fkin in the fame form as defcribed in (314.) This 
eruption is commonly more coniiderable and univerfal 
than in the Cynanche; but it feldom produces a remilhon 
of the fever. The eruption for the moll part remains till 
the third or fourth day after its firlt appearance; but then 
goes off, ending in ameally defquamation. At this time 
the fever ufually fubfides ; and generally, at. the fam.e time, 
fome degree >f fwcat comes on. 

The Houghs on the fauces, which appeared early in the 
difeafe, contir\ue for fome days; but then falling off, dif- 
cover the fwcUing abated, and an ulcer formed on one or 
both tonfils fhowing'a laudable pus; and foon after the 
fever has fubfided, thefe ulcers heal up entirely. For the 
moft part this difeafe has much lefs of coryza attending it 
than the Cynanche maligna; and, when there is a coryza 
attending the Scarlatina, the matter difcharged is lefs acrid, 
and has not the fetid fmell which it has in the other difeafe. 

In the Scarlatina, when the eruption has entirely difap. 
peared, it frequently happens, that, in a few days after, 
the whole body is atfeded with an anafarcous fwelling ; 
which, however, in a few days more, gradually fubfides- 

We have thus defcribed the mofl common circumftan- 
ces of the Scarlatina Anginofa; and have only to add, that 
during the time of its being epidemic, and efpecially upon 
its firft fetting in, there are always a few cafes in which the 
circumRances of the difeafe approach' very nearly to thofe 
of the Cynanche Maligna; a»ii it is only in thefc inflances 
that the dife'afe is attended with any danger.* 

656. j With refpeft to the cure of this difeafe, when the 
fymptoms of it are nearly the fam.e with thofe of the Cy- 
nanche Maligna, it requires exaftly the fame treatment as 
directed in (317.) 

* 1*Tie e cafes in which the difeafe is attended with danger, are, however, 
ver-- f^ai^ and are only the etTect of art. Teazing the patient by doing too 
^UiUch ; tormenting him with a clofe confinement to his bed, well furniCned 
'■W&ilankets ; and adding fuel to the flame, by forcing him to fwallow large 
<faiyjp.%\es of cordials and alexipffarmics, are the fure methods of increaiin^i 
ili* /Jifeafe : and the patient, dilbeflTeu by \.]^s exceffive cfficioufnefs of his fage 
^^f^/is obliged to take i-cfuge in ths arras of Death. % 
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657. J When the fcarlct fever appears, without any af- 
feftion of the throat, the treatment of it is very fimple, and 
is deHvered by Dr. Sydenham. An antiphlogillic regi- 
men * is commonly all that is requifite;, avoiding, on one 
hand, the application of cold air; and, on the other, any 
increafe of external heat. 

658.] In the ordiivary ftate of the Scarlatina Anginofa, 
the lame treatment is, in moft cafes, fufficient; but as here 
the fever is commonly more confiderable, and there is 
likcwife an afFcBion of the throat, fome remedies may be 
often neceffary. 

659.] When there is a pretty high degree of fever, with 
a full pulfe, and a confiderable fwellmg of the tonlils, 
bleeding is very proper, efpecially in adults ; and it has 
been frequently practifed with advantage : but as, even 
in the Cynanche TonfiUaris, much bleeding is feldom ne- 
ceffary ; (305.) fo, in the Scarlatina, when the ftate of the 
fever and the appearances of the fauces render the nature 
of the difeafe ambiguous, bleeding may be omitted ; and, 
if not altogether avoided, it Ihould at leaft not be large, 
and ought not to be repeated. 

660.] Vomiting, and efpecially naufeating dofes of 
cmctics,t notwithftanding the. inflamed ftate of the fauces, 
have been found very ufeful in this difeafe. An open belly 
is proper in every form of this difeafe ; and when the nau- 
feating dofes of emetics operate a little downwards, they 
arc more ferviceable. 

661. j In every form of the Scarlatina Anginofa, through 
tlie whole courfe of it, detergent gargles "^ Ihould be em- 
ployed, and more or lefs as the quantity of floughs and the 
vjfcid mucus in the faucus may feem to require. 

662. J Even in the milder ftates of the Scarlatina Angi- 
nofa, it has been common with pra6litioners to 'exhibit the 
Peruvian bark through the whole courfe of the difeafe; 
l)ut we are afiured, by much experience, that in fuch ca- 

* The«ntiphlr){jiftic regimen miift not hf^wcver be carried too far, left we 
induce a ftate of debility that may prove hurtfuL 

+ Thefe have been mentioned in former notes. 

^ The determent gargles were defcribed in the note on article 317.- Tinc- 
ture of rofes is generally iiiVd, and in moft cafes anfweirevery intentipn. tf, 
however, the ulceration is confulerable, and the floughs do not eafily caft off, 
rtcmirfe mull be had to Dr. Fothergill's gargle, defcribed in article 317. 

Voi^I. - H H 
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fes it may be fafely omitted, though in cafes any vays am- 
biguous it may not be prudent to ncgleft this remedy. 

663,] The anafarcous fwelHng, which frequently follows 
the Scarlatina Anginofa, fcldom requires any remedy; and, 
at Icatt, the purgatives fo much inculcated, fo commonly 
exhibiLed, foon take off the anafarca. 



CHAP. V. 

£Df ti)z piauue. 

Sect. I. 
Of the Phenomena of the Plague. 

664.] X HE Plague is a difeafe which always arifes from 
contagion ; which affefts many perfons about the fame 
time; proves fatal to great numbers, generally produces 
fever ; and, in molt perfons, is attended with buboes or 
carbuncles. 

665. J Thefe are the circumftances which, taken toge- 
ther, give the chara6ler of the difeafe; but it is accompa- 
nied with many fymptoms almofb peculiar to itfelf, that, 
in different perfons, are greatly diverlificd in number and 
degree, and fhould be particularly ftudied. I v^ould wiiflr 
to lay the foundation for this; but think it unfit for a pcr- 
fon who has never feen the difeafe to attempt its particular 
hiftory. For this, therefore, I mult refer to the authors 
who have written on the fubjeft; but allowing thofe only 
to be confulted, who have thcmlclves feen and treated the 
difeafe in all its different forms. 

666.] From the accounts of fuch authors, it appears to 
me, that the circumftances which particularly diftinguilh 
this difeafe, and efpecially the more violent and danger- 
ous flates of it, are 

15^, The great lofs of ftrength in the animal fun6tions, 
which often appears early in the difeafe. 

2dly, The ftupor, giddinefs, and confequent daggering, 
which refembles drunkennefs, or the head-ach and various 
delirium ; which are all of them fymptoms denoting a 
great diforder in the fun6lioris of the brain. 

5^/)', The anxiety, palpitation, fyncope, and cfoecially 
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the wcakncfs and irregularity of the piilfe, which denotes 
a conliderable difturbancc in the aclion of the heart. 

^thly^ The naufea and vomiting, particularly the vo- 
miting of bile, which (hows an accumulation of vitiated 
bile in the gall-bladder and biliary dufcts, and from thence 
derived into the inteltincsandltomach; all of which fymp- 
toms I fuppofe to denote a confidcrable fpafm, and lofs of 
tone, in the extreme vellels on the furfacc of the body. 

^thly^ The buboes or carbuncles, which denote an acri- 
mony prevailing in the fluids. And, 

Lastly^ The petcchiae, hemorrhagies, and colliquative 
diarrha^a, which denote a putrefcent tendency prevailing 
to a great degree in. the mafs of blood. 

667. j From the confideration of all thefe fymptoms, it 
appears, that the plague is efpecially diftinguiflicd by a fpe- 
ciHc contagion, often fuddenly producing the mofh confi- 
dcrable fymptoms of debility in the nervous fyftem or 
moving powers, as well as of a general putrcfcency in the 
fluids ; and it is from the confideration of thefe circum- 
llances as the proximate caufe, that I think both the pre- 
ventioM and cure of the plague muft be direfted. 
^ 668. J If this difeafe fliould revilit the nothem parts of 
Europe, it is prohable, that, at the time, there will be no 
phyficians then alive, who, at the firfl appearance of the 
difeafe, can be guided by his former experience, but mufl 
be inftruaed by his ftudy of the writers on this fubjea, 
and by analogy. It is, therefore, I hope, allowable for 
me, upon the fame grounds, to offer here my opinion with 
refpect to both the prevention and cure of this difeafe. 

This paragraph was written before I had any notice of 
the plague of Mofcow anno 1771 ; but I think' it will ftill 
apply to the cafe of Great Britain and of many other 
northern ftates. 

Sect. II. 

Of the Prevention of the Plague. 
669.] WITH rcfped to the prevention : As we are 
firmly perfuaded that the difeafe iiever arifes in the north- 
ern parts of Europe, but in confequence of its being im- 
ported from fome other country ; fo the firft meafure ne- 
ccfl'ary, ii the magiltrate's taking care to prevent the ei«- 
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portation : and this may generally be done by a due at- 
tention to bills of health, and to the performance of qua- 
rantines. 

670.] With refpecl to the latter, we are pcrfuaded, that 
the quarantine of perfons may fafcly be much Ids than 
forty days ; and, if this were allowed, the execution of the 
quarantine would be rrtore exatt and certain, as the temp- 
tation to break it would be in a great meafure removed. 

671. J With refpeft to the quarantine of goods, it can- 
not be perfe6l, unlefs the fufpecled goods be unpacked and 
duly ventilated, as well as the other means employed for 
correcting the infection they may cany; and, if all ihh 
were properly done, it is probable that the time common- 
ly prefcribcd for the quarantine of goods might alfo be 
iliortened. 

672. J A fccond meafure, in the way of prevention, be- 
comes requifite, when an infe61ion has reached and pre- 
vailed in any place, to prevent that infetlion from fpicad- 
ing into other places. This can be done only by prevent, 
ing the inhabitants, or the goods of any infcdcd place, 
from going out of it, till they have undergone a proper 
quarantine. 

673. j The third meafure for prevention, to be employ- 
ed with great care, is to hinder the infection from fpreading 
among the inhabitants of the place in which it has arifcn. 
The meafures neceffary for this, are to be directed by the 
do61rine laid down in (82.) and from that doctrine we infer, 
that all perfons who can avoid any near communication 
with infetted perfons, or goods, may efcape the infection. 

674.] For avoiding fuch communication, a great deal 
may be done by the magiQ:rate: 1. By allowing as many 
of the inhabitants as are free from the infection, and uot 
neceffary to the fervice of the place, to go out of it. 2. By 
prohibiting all affemblies, or unnecelfary intcrcourfe of 
the people. 3. By taking care that necelfaiy communi- 
cations be formed without conta6t. 4. By making fuch 
arrangements and provifions as may render it eafy tor the 
families remaining, to fhut themlelves up in their own 
houfes. 5. By allowing perfons to quit houies in which 
an infe£lion appears, upon condition that they go ir.to la- 
zarettoes. 6. By ventilating and purifying, or dellroying 
at the public expcnce, all atfeclcd goods. Laflly, by a- 
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voiding hofpitals, and providing fcparate apartments for 
infected perfons. 

The execution of thefe mcafures will require great au- 
thority, and much vigilance and ai tendon, on the part of 
the magillrate ; but it is not our province to enter into any 
detail on this fubjeCt of the public police. 

675,] The fourth and laft part of the bufinefs qf pre- 
vention, refpecls the conduct of perfons necefTarily remain- 
ing in infected places, efpecially of thofe obliged to have 
fonie communication with perfons infected. 

GjS.] Of thofe obliged to remain in infected places, but 
not obliged to have any near communication with the lick, 
they may be preferved from the contagion by avoiding all 
near communication with other perfons, or their good^j 
and it is probable, thax a fmall diltance will anfwer the 
purpofe, if, at the fame time, there be no ftrcam of air to 
carry the effluvia of perfons, or goods, to fome diltance. 

677.] For thofe who are necellarily obliged to have a 
near communicadon with the fick, it is proper to let them 
know, that fome of the moft powerful contagions do not 
operate, but when the bodies of men ejvpofed to the con- 
tagion are in certain circumftanccs which render them 
more liable to be affefted by it ; and therefore, by avoid- 
ing thefe circumdances and caufes, they may often efcape 
infection. 

678.] The bodies of men are efpecially liable to beaf- 
feded by contagions, when diey arc any ways confiderably 
weakened by want of food, and even by a fcanty diet^ ox' 
one of little nourilhment; by intemperance in drinking, 
which when the llupor of intoxication is over, leaves the 
body in a weakened date; by excefs in venery; by great 
fatigue; or by any confiderable evacuation. 

679.J The caufes which, concurring with contagion, 
reiider it more certainly active, arc cold, fear, and full 
living. 

The feveral means, therefore, of avoiding or guarding 
againit the action of cold (94, to 96.) are to be carefully 
ftudied. 

680. J Againft fear the mind is to be fortified as well as 
polliblc, by infpiring a favorable idea of the power of pre- 
fcrvative means; by deltroying the opinion of the incura- 
ble nature of the difcafc; by occupying mens mind^s wid^ 
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bufincfs or labour; and by avoiding all objetls of fear, as 
funerals, palling bells, and any notice of the death ofpar- 
ticiilar friends. 

681.1 A full diet of animal food increafes the irritabi- 
lity of the body, and favors the operation of contagion ; 
and indigeftion, whether from tlic quantity or quality of 
food, has the fame effect. 

682.] Bcfides giving attention to obviate the fevcral cir- 
cumltances (609, 678, to 68:.) which favor the operation 
of contagion, it is probable that fome means may be em- 
ployed for ftrengthening the bodies of men, and thereby 
enabling them to relift contagion. 

For this purpofe, it is probable, that the moderate ufe 
of wine, or of fpirituous liquors, may have a good Cifecl. 

It is probable alfo, that excrcife, when it can be em- 
ployed, if fo moderate asto.be neither heating nor fatiguing 
to the body, may be cnvployed with advantage- 

Perfons who have tried cold bathing, and commonly 
feel invigorating effecls from it, if they are any v^ays fe- 
cureagainlt having already received infection, may poilibly 
be enabled to refill it by the ufe of the cold bath. 

It is probable, that I'ome medicines alfo may be ufeful 
in enabling men to rehfl infe6tion : but amongfl ihefe I can 
hardly admit the num.erous alexipharmics formerly pro- 
pofed; or, at leaft, very few of them, and thofe only of 
tonic power. Amongfl thefe laft we reckon the Peruvian 
bark; and it is perhaps the molt eftectual. If any thing 
is to be expected from antifeptics, I think camphire, whe- 
ther internally or externally employed, is one of the molt 
promiling. 

Every perfon is to be indulged in the ufe of any means 
of prefervadon of which he has conceived a good opinion, 
whether it be a charm or a medicine, if the latter be not 
dire£Uy hurtful. 

Whether i Hues be ufeful in preferving from, or in mo- 
derating the effetls of contagion, I cannot determine from 
the obfervations I have yet read. 

683.] A.s neither the atmofphcre in general, nor any 
confiderable pordon of it, is tainted or impregnated with 
the matter of contagions; fo the lighung of lires over a 
great part of the infecled city, or other general fumigati- 
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onsin Oicopen air, are of no uTc for preventing the dif- 
eafe, and may perhaps be hurtful. 

68_4.] It would probably contribute much to check the 
progrefs of infcttion, if the poor were enjoined to make a 
frequent change of clothing, and were fuitably provided 
for that purpofe ; and if tliey were, at the fame time, in- 
duced to make a frequent ventilation of their houfes and 
furniture. 

Sect. III. 

Of the Cure of the Plague. 

685.] LV the cure of the plague, the indications arc 
the fame as thof: of fever in general, (126.) but here they 
arc not ail equally necefTary and important. 

686.] The meafures for mauerating the violence of re- 
action, which operate by diminifhing the aftion of the. 
heart and arteries (128.)' have fcldom any place here, ex- 
cepting lb far as the antiphlogiftic regimen is -proper. 
Some phyficians, indeed, have recommended bleeding- 
and there may occur cafes in which bleeding may be ufc- 
ful ; but, for the molt part, it is unnecefTary, and in many 
cafes it might be very hurtful. 

Purging has alfo been recommended ; and, in fome de- 
gree, it may be ufeful in drawing off the bile, or other pu^ 
trefcent matters frequently prefcnt in the inteflines ; but 
a large evacuation this way may certainly be hurtful.' 

687.] The moderating the violence of re at'tion, fo far 
as It can be done by taking off the fpafm of the extreme 
veflcls (151.} is a meafure of the utmoft necefhty in the 
cure of the plague; and the whole of the means (152, to 
200.) fuited to this indication are extremely proper. 

^688.j The giving an emetic at the very firft approach 
of the difeafe, would probably be of great fervice; and it 
IS likely, that at fome other periods of the difeafe emetics 
might be ufeful, both by evacuating bile abundant in the 
alimentary canal, and by taking off the fpafm of the ex- 
treme veffels. 

689.] From fome principles with refpea to fever \xy 
general, and with reipett to the plague in particular, I am 
of opinion, that, after the exhibition of the firll vomit, the 
body fliouia be diipofcd to fwcat ; which ought to be raif 
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ed to a modc^rate degree only, but continued for at leafl 
twenty. four hours, or longer if the patient bear it eafily. 

690.] This fvveating fhould be excited and condufcled 
agreeably to the rules laid down in 168. It is to be pro- 
moted by the plentiful ufe of diluents, rendered more 
grateful by vegetable acids, or more powerful by being 
impregnated with fome portion of neutral falts. 

691.] To fupport the patient under the continuance of 
the Iweat, a litde weak broth, acidulated with juice of 
lemons, may be given frequently ; and lometimcs a little 
wine, if the heat of the body be not conliderable. 

692.J If fudorific medicines are judged to be ncccffary, 
opiates arc the moil etfefclual and lafe : but they fhould 
not be combined with aromatics ; and probably may be 
more efFedual, if joined with a portion of emetics, and of 
neutral falts. 

693.3 If, notwithftanding the ufe of emetics and fudo- 
rifics, the difeafe fhould IHll continue, the cure muft de- 
pends upon the employment of means for obviating debi- 
lity and putrefcency ; and for this purpofe, the various re- 
medies propofed above (from 201, to 227.) may be ad- 
miniftered, but efpecially the tonics; and of the fe the 
chief are cold drink and the Peruvian bark. 

694.] In the cure of the plague, fome attention is due 
to the management of buboes and ca.rbuncles : but we do 
not touch thi.s, as it belongs to the province of furgery.* 



CHAP. VI. 

S)f (2Ei5fiipeIa0, 01 %t* ant[)onp'«(jrire» 

695.] XN 273, 1 mendoncd the din;in61ion which I pro- 
poied to make between the difeafes to be named the Ery- 
thema and the Eryfipelas ; and from thence it will appear, 
that Eryfipelas, as an Erythema following fever, may have 
its place here. 

• The reader might pofllbly expedl a detail of the medicines ufed in the 
plagne, with their dofes, and the manner of adminiftering them ; but I thought 
it better to refer to the authors who have either feen the difeafe, or wh« 
have exprefsly written on it. 

On confulting different authors, it appears, that every particular epidemic 
requires a different treatment, in fome part of the cure at leaft. Should any 
Toungpraiflitioner be unfortunate enough to have occafion to exercife his art 
in the cure of the plague, he mull chiefly be dire<Sed by the general indica- 
tions of the cure of fevers. 
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696.'] I fuppofe the eryfipclas to depend on a matter 
generated withm the body, and which, analogous to ^he 
Other cafes of exanthefHata, is, in confcquence of fever, 
thrown out upon the furface of the body. I own it may 
be difiicult to apply this to every particular cafe of eryfi- 
pelas : but I take the cafe in which it is generally fuppofed 
to apply, that of the eryfipelas of the face ; which I fhall 
therefore confidcr here. 

697.] The Eryfipelas of the face comes on with a cold 
fhivering, and other fymptoms of pyrexia. The hot ftage 
of this is frequently attended with a confufion of head, and 
tome degree of deliiium ; and almoft always with drowfi- 
nefs, or perhaps coma. The pulfe is always frequent, and 
commonly full and hard. 

698.] When thefe fymptoms have continued for one, 
two, or at mod three days, there appears, on fome part 
of the face, a rednefs, fuch as that defcribed in (275.) as 
the appearance of Erythema. This rednefs, at firit, is of 
no great extent; but gradually fpreads from the part it 
firft occupied to the other parts of the face, commonly 
till it has affected the whole; and frequently from the face 
it fpreads over the hairy fcalp, or defcends on fome part of 
the neck. As the rednefs fpreads, it commonly difappears, 
or at leaft decrcafcs, in the parts it had before occupied. 
All the parts upon which the rednefs appears are, at the 
fame time, affeded with fome fwelling, which continues 
for fome time after the rednefs has abated. The whole 
face becomes conliderably turgid; and the eye-lids are 
often fo much fwelled as entirely to fhut the eyes. 

699. J When the rednefs and fwelling have proceeded 
for fome time, there commonly arife, fooner or later, blif- 
ters of a larger or fmallcr fize, on feveral parts of the face. 
Thefe contam a thin yellowifh or almoft colourlefs liquor, 
vhich fooner or later runs out. The furface of the fkin, 
in the bliftered places, fometimes becomes livid and black- 
ifh ; but this livor feldom goes deeper than the furface, or 
difcovers any degree of gangrene affefting the fliin. On 
the parts of the face not affefted with blillers, the cuticle 
fiifFers, towards the end of the difcafe, a confiderable dcf- 
quamation. Sometimes the tumour of the eye-lids ends in 
a fuppuration, 
Vo:.l. li 
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700.J The inflammation comitig upon the face does 
not produce any remiflion of the fever which had beforq 
prevailed ; and fometimes the fever incrcafes with the in- 
creafmg and fpreading inflammation. 

701.] The inflammation ufually continues for eight or 
ten days ; and for the fame time, the fever and fymptoms 
attending it alfo continue. 

702.] In the progrefs of the inflammation the dehriu^^ 
and coma attending it fometimes go on increaling, and the 
patient dies apoplectic on the feventh, ninth, or eleventh 
day of the difeafe. In fuch cafes it has been commonly 
fuppofed that the difeafe is tranflated from the external to 
the internal parts. But I have not feen any infl:ance in 
which it did not appear to me, that the affetlion of the 
brain was merely a communication of the external affec- 
tion, as this continued increaling at the fame time with the 
internal. 

703.] When the fatal event does not take place, the in- 
flammation, after having affe6led a part, commonly the 
whole of the face, and perhaps the other external parts of 
the head, ceafes. With the inflammation, the fever alfo 
ceafes ; and, without any evident crifis, the patient returns 
to his ordinary ftdte of health. 

704,] This difeafe is not commonly contagious; but as 
it may arife from an acrid matter externally applied, fo it 
is poflible that the difeafe may fometimes be communicat- 
ed from one perfon to another. 

Perfons who have once laboured under this difeafe are 
liable to returns of it. 

705.] The ^vent of this difeafe may be forefeen from 
the ftate of the fymptoms which denote more or lefs affec- 
tion of the brain. If neither delirium nor coma come on, 
the difeafe is feldom attended with any danger ; but when 
thefe fymptoms appear early in the difeafe, and are in acon- 
fiderable degree, the utmofl; danger is to be apprehended. 

706.] As this difeafe often arifes in the part, at the fame 
time with the coming on of the pyrexia; as I have knowa 
it with all its fymptoms, arife from an acrimony applied to 
■the part ; as it is commonly attended with a full, and fre- 
quendy a hard pulfc; as the blood drawn in this difeafe 
fliows the fame cruft upon its furface, that appears in the 
phicgmalicej and, laftlyj as the fwelling of the eye-lids, in 
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this flifeafe, frequently ends in a fuppuraiion ; fo, from 
thele coniidcrations, it feems doubtful if this difeafe be 
properly, in Nofology, feparated from the Phlegmafiae. 
At any rate, I take the difeafe I have defcribed to be what 
pbylicians have named the Eryfipclas Phlcgmonodes, and 
that it partakes a great deal of the nature of the Phlegmafiae. 

707.] Upon this conelufion, the Eryfipelas of the face 
is to be cured very much in the fame manner as phlcgmonic 
inflammations, by blood-letting, cooling purgatives, and by 
employing every part of the antiphlogiltic regimen;* and 
our experience has confirmed the fitnefs of this method of 
cure. 

708.] The evacuations of blood-letting and purging, 
are to be employed more or Icfs according to the urgency 
of fymptoms, particularly thofe of the pyrexia, and of 
thofe "which mark an affctlion ©f the brain. As the pyrexia 
continues and often increafes with the inflammation of the 
face ; fo the evacuations mentioned may be employed at 
any time in the courfe of the difeafe. 

709. J In this, as in other difeafes of the head, it is pro- 
per to put the patient, as often as he can.eafily bear it, into 
fomcwhat of an erc6t pofture. 

710.J As in this difeafe there is always an external af- 
fection, and as in many inllances there is no other; fo va- 
rious external applications to the part aifefted have been 
propofed; but almoll all of them are of doubtful effect. 
Tile narcotic,t refrigerant, and aftringent;]^ applications, 
are fufpecled of dilpofing to gangrene; fpirituousjj appli- 
cations feem to increafe the inflammation ; and all oily or 
watery** applications feem to oecafion its fpreading. The 
application that feems mofl fafe, and which is now mofl 
commonly employed, is that of a dry mealy powder fre~ 
queiitly fprinklcd upon the inflamed parts. tt 

* The antiphlogiftic regimen, &.c. have been defcribed in former notes. 
See Art. 129. et feq. 

t The leaves of folanum, of hemldck, of henbane, and other fimilar plants 
applied as fomentations. 

\ Sohitions of Saccharum Saturn!, or Vitriohim album, applied cold. 

II Efpecially if they are iuch as are compounded with aromatics or volatile 
falts, as camphorated fpirit of wine, Hungary water, volatile liniment, &c. 

•• The reafon is evident, becaafe they confine the acrimonious liquor dif- 
charged from the part affciled. 

t f- Wheat Hour is apt to run into hard lumps by the thin acrimonious liquor- 

wlucii iihviiys e<\iiaks iiCTi parts afteded with crjfipelas. Oatmeal not be* 
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711.] An Eryfipelas Phlegmonodes frequently appears 
on the other parts of the body, befide the face ; ajid fuch 
other erylipelatous inflammations frequently end in fup- 
puration. Thefe cafes are feldom dangerous. At com- 
ing on, they are fometimes attended with drowfincfs, and 
even with fome delirium ; but this rarely happens ; and 
thefe fymptoms do not continue after the inflammation is 
formed. I have never feen an indance of the tranflation 
of this inflammation from the limbs to an internal part ; 
and though thefe fnflammations of the limbs be attended 
with pyrexia, they feldom require the fame evacuations as 
the erylipelas of the face. At firft they are to be treated 
by dry mealy applications only; and all humid applica- 
tions, as fomentations, or poultices, are not to be applied, 
till, by the continuance of the difcafe, by the increafe of 
fwelling, or by a throbbing felt in the part, it appears that 
the difeafe is proceeding to fuppuration. 

712.] We have hitherto confidered -eryfipelas as in a 
great meafure of a phlcgmonic nature ; and agreeably to 
that opinion, we have propofed our method of cure. But 
it is probable, that an eryfipelas is fometimes attended with, 
or is a fymptom of, a putrid fever j and, in fuch cafes, the 
evacuations propofed above may be improper, and the ufe 
of the Peruvian bark may be neceiTary ; but I cannot be 
explicit upon this fubjeft, as fuch putrid cafes have not 
come under my obfervation. 



CHAP. VII. 

713.] X HIS difeafe is faid to have been unknown to 
the ancients, and that it appeared, for the firft time, in Sax- 
ony, about the middle of the laft century.* It is faid to 

ing fo liable to this inconvenience, is therefore preferable : it ought to beJ 
wiped off, and a frerti quantity applied twice or thrice a day. 

Many praftitioners recommend the application of cabbage leaves to ery- 
lipelatous fwellings, and their efficacy has been freouently approved. They 
ought to be removed as foon as they grow warm or uneafy, and frefh cold 
ones applied. 

* Hoffman, Welfch, and feveral other writers, fix the firft appearance of 
this difeafe at Leipfic in the years 1651 and 1652. This, opinion, however, 
is falfe ; for defcriptions of miliary eruptions are to be found in the writings 
of the ancients, and among the moderns we find Riverius defcribing it itt 
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have fpreadfrom thence into all the other parts of Europe;* 
and, fincc the period mentioned, to have appeared in ma- 
ny countries in which it had never appeared before. 

714.] From the time of its having been firfl particular- 
ly obferved, it has been defcribed and treated of by many 
different writers ; and by all of them, till very lately, has 
been confidered as a peculiar idiopathic difcafe. 

It is faid to have been conftantly attended with peculiar 
fymptoms. It comes on with a cold ftage, which is often 
confiderable. The hot ftage which fucceeds, is attended 
with great anxiety, and frequent fighing. The heat of the 
body becomes great, and foon produces profufe fweating; 
preceded, however, by a fenfe of pricking, as of pin-points 
in the fldn ; and the fweat is of a peculiar rank and dif- 
agrceable odour. The eruption appears fooner or later 
in different perfons, but at no determined period of the dif- 
eafe. It feldom or never appears on the face ; but dif- 
covers itfelf firft upon the neck and breaft, and from thence 
often fpreads over the whole bodv. 

715.J The eruption named Miliary is faid to be of two 
kinds, the one named the Ked, the other the White Milia- 
ry. The former which in Engliih is ftriaiv named the Ralh, 
is commonly allowed to be a fy mptomatic affeQion ; and 
as the latter is the only one that has any pretenfions 'to be 
confidered as an idiopathic difeafe, it is this alone that I fhall 
-more par ticularly dclcribe and treat of in the prefent chapter. 

7 16.] What then is called the W^hite Miliary eruption 

France, juft after the appearance of the comet in the year 1618 ; to which 
phenomena that author afcribes the fatal epidemic, as well as the bloody 
wars that were at that time making horrid devaftations in Europe. 
_ We meet with feveral accounts of the appearance of the miliary eruption 
in different parts of Europe foon after the middle of the lall centurv, not on- 
ly by medical writers, bur by general hiilorians : among the latter of whom 
we mar "^e"''0" Ro^'ert Sibbald, who takes notice of it in his Scotia illuf- 
trata, pubhlhed at Edinburgh in the year 1684. (Sibbald, however, was a 
phvlician.) To enumerate the medical writers who have dclcribed the dil- 
eal* in the different parts of Europe, would take more room than the fbort 
compafs of thefe notes admit, the chief of them are Welfch, HolTman, Lan- 
gius Reyger, Boretus. Grinwald, Sydenham. Ramizini, Fuchfius &c &c 
, '?^ ^''tlY-''s a-''->ove meationed, and feveral others about the end of the lali 
and beiTuunng of this century, entertained various opinions concerning thp 
nature of the miliary eruption, fome of them fuppofing it to be a critical 
termination of a peculiar fever, and others on the contrary llrenuouflv infift- 
mg that It was only accidental or fymptomatic, and never critical or fahitarv 
i he controverfy, which was carried on with fome warmth, is now terminati 
ed. as will appear by what follows; but the inquifitive young phrfician will 
ftnd both entertainment and inftrudion in perufing it. A very good abftraft 
of u occurs m De Haen's treatile on the divifion of Fevers ' 
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appears at firll like the red, in very fmall red pimples, for 
the moll part diRinft, but fometimes cluflered together. 
Their (light prominence is diftinguiflied better by the fin- 
ger than by the eye. Soon after the appearance of this 
eruption, and at leafl on the fecond day, a fmall veficle ap- 
pears upon the top of each pimply, At firft the velicle is 
whey colored ; but foon becomes white, and. ftands out 
like a httle globule on the top of the pimple. In two or 
three days, thefe globules break, or are rubbed off ; and 
are fucceeded by fmall cruits, which foon after fall off in 
fmall fcales. While one fet of pimples takes this courfe, 
another fet fucceeds; fo that the difeafe often continues 
upon the flcin for many days together. Sometimes when 
one crop of this eruption has appeared, another, after forae 
interval, is produced. And it has been further obferved, 
that in fbme perfons there is fuch a tendency to this dif- 
eafe, that they have been affeBed with it feveral times in 
the courfe of their lives. 

71 7. j This difeafe is faid to affetl both fexes, and per: 
fons of all ages and conftitutions; but it has been obferved, 
at all times, to affed efpecially, and moll frequently, ly- 
ing-in women. 

718.] This difeafe is often accompanied with violent 
fymptoms, and has frequently proved fatal. The fymp- 
loms attending it are, however, very various. They are, 
in one or other inftances, all the feveral fymptoms attend- 
ing febrile difeafes; but I cannot find that any fymptom 
or concourfe of fymptoms are fleadily the fame in differ- 
ent perfons, fo as to furnifh any fpecific chara61cr to the 
difeafe. When the difeafe is violent, the mofl common 
fymptoms are phrenitic, comatofe, and convuHive affec- 
tions, which are alfo fymptoms of all fevers treated by a 
very warm regimen. 

719. J While there is fuch a variety of fymptoms ap- 
pearing in this difeafe, it is not to be expelled that any one 
particular method of cure can be propofed: and accord- 
ingly we find, in different writers, different methods and 
remedies prefcribed; frequent difputes about the moft 
proper; and thofe received and pra6lifed by fome, op- 
pofed and rejected by others. 

720.] I have thus given an account of what I have 
found delivered by authors who have confidered the white 
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miliary fever as an idiopathic difeafe: but, now, after 
having often obfervcd the difeafe, I muft fay that I doubt 
much if it ever be fuch an idiopathic as has been fuppofed, 
and I fufpcdt that there is much fallacy in what has been 
written on the fubjccl. .^^ 

721.] It fcems to me very improbable, that tfcif fliould 
have been really a new difeafe when it was firft cc3iifidered 
as fuch. There appear to me very clear traces of it in au- 
thors who wrote long before that period; and, though 
tliere were not, we know that the defcriptions of the anci- 
ents were inaccurate and imperfeft, particularly with ref- 
pecl to cutaneous affections; whilft we know alfo very 
well, that thofe affections which ufually appeared as fymp- 
tomatic only, were commonly neglected, or confounded 
together under a general appellation. 

722.] The antecedent fymptoms of anxiety, fighing, 
and pricking of the fkin, which have been fpoken of as pe- 
culiar to this difeale, are, however, common to many 
others; and, perhaps to all thofe in which fwcatings are 
forced out by a warm regimen. 

Of the fymptoms faid to be concomitant of this erup- 
tion, there are none which can be conftant and peculiar 
but that of fweating. This, indeed, always precedes and 
accompanies the eruption ; and, while the miliary eruption 
attends many different difeafes, it never, however, ap- 
pears in any of thefe, but after fweating ; and, in perfons 
labouring under thefe difeafes, it does not appear, if fweat- 
ing be avoided. It is therefore probable, that the erupti- 
on is theeffed of fweating; and that it is the produce of a 
matter, not before prevailing in the mafs of blood, but 
generated, under particular circumftances, in the fkin it- 
fclf. That it depends upon particular circumftances of the 
(kin, appears further from hence, that the eruption fel- 
dom or never appears upon the face, although it affefts 
the whole of the body befides; that it comes upon thofe 
places cfpccially which are more clofely covered ; and that 
it can be brought out upon particular parts by external 
applications. 

723.] It is to be obfcrved, that this eruptive difeafe dif- 
fers from the other exanthemata in many circumftances ; 
in its not being contagious, and therefore never epidemic; 
that the eruption appears at no determined period of the 
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difeafe ; that the eruption has no determined duration ; 
that fuccefTive eruptions frequendy appear in the courfe 
of the fame fever; and that fuch eruptions freq^uently oc- 
cur m the courfe of the fame perfon's hfe. 

All thcfe circumftances render it extremely probable, 
that, in 3ie miliary fever, the morbific matter is not a fub- 
lifting contagion communicated to the blood, and thence, 
in confequence of fever and affimilation, thrown out upon 
the furface of the body ; but a matter occafionally pro- 
duced in the flvin itfelf, by fweating. 

7 24. J This conclufion is further rendered probable 
from hence, that, while the m.iliary eruption has no pecu- 
liar fymptoms, or concourfe of lymptoms, belonging to it; 
yet upon occafion, it accompanies almoft all febrile dif- 
cafes. whether inflammatory or putrid, if thefc happen to 
be attended with fweatini^ : and from thence it mav be 
prefumed, that the miliary eruption is a fymptomatic affec- 
tion only, produced in the manner we have faid. 

725.] But, as this fymptomatic affeftion does not al- 
ways accompany every inRance of fweating, it may be pro- 
per to inquire what are the circumdances which cfpecially 
determines this eruption to appear ? To this, however, I 
can give no full and proper anfwer. I cannot fay that 
there is any one circumftance which in all cafes gives oc- 
cafion to the eruption ; nor can I fay what different caufcs 
may, in different cafes, give occafion to it. There is on- 
ly one oblervation I can offer to the purpofe of this in- 
quiry ; and it is, that, of the perfons, fweating under feb- 
rile difeafes, thofe are cfpecially liable to miliary eruption, 
vho have been previoufly weakened by large evacuations, 
particularly of blood. This will explain why it happens 
to lying-in women more frequently than to any other per- 
fons ; and to confirm this explanation, I have remarked, 
that the eruption happened U) women not in child-bed, 
but who had been much fubjcfted to a frequent and copi- 
ous menftruation; and to an almoft conftant fluor albus. 
I have alfo had occafion to obferve it happen to men in 
fevers, after wounds from which they had fufFered great 
lofs of blood. 

Further, that this eruption is produced by a certain ftatc 
of debility, will appear probable, from its often occurring 
in fevers of the putrid, kind, which are always attended 
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with great debility. It is true, that it alfo fomelimes at- 
tends inflammatory difeafes, when it cannot be accounted 
for in the Tame manner ; but I believe it will be found to 
attend efpecially thofe inflammatory difeafes in which the 
fweats have been long protra6led or frequently repeated, 
and which have thereby produced a debility, and perhaps 
a debilitating putrid diaihcfis. 

726.] It appears fo clearly to me that this eruption is 
always a fymptomatic* and faftitious affection, that I am 
perfuaded it may be in moft cafes prevented merely by 
avoiding fweats. Spontaneous fweatings, in the begin- 
iiing of difeafes, are very rarely critical ; all fweatings, not 
evidently critical, fliould be prevented ; and the promot- 
ing them, by increafing external heat, is commonly very 
pernicious. Even critical fweats fiiould hardly be en- 
couraged by fuch means. If, therefore, fpontaneous fweats 
'tJ.rife, they are to be checked by the coolnefs of the cham- 
ber ; by the lightnefs and coolnefs of the bed-clothes ; by 
the peribn's laying out their hands and arms, and by their 
taking cold drink : and, by thefe precautions, I think I 
have frequently prevented miliary eruptions, which were 
otherwife likely to have appeared, particularly in lying-in 
women. 

727.] But it may happen, when thefe precautions have 
been neglected, or from other circumftances, that a milia- 
ry eruption does actually appear ; and the quelUon will 
then be put, how the cafe is to be treated ? It is a queftioii 
of confequence, becaufe I believe that the matter here ge- 
nerated is often of a virulent kind ; it is frequently the ofF- 
fpring ofputrcfcency ; and, when treated by increafmg the 
external heat of the body, it feems to acquire a virulence 
whicii produces thofc fymptoms mentioned in 718. and 
proves certainly fatal. 

• As this difeafe is always fymptomatic and nev?r idiopathic, the method of 
curing ruuft neceffarily vary in diiierent caies ; the chief attention of the phy- 
fician muft therefore be turned to the primary difeafe, and to the means cf 
preventing this fymptom from appearing in thofe difeafes \fliich it accom- 
panies. 

The author jiidicioufly begins his m£thod of cure by giving dirCvaions for 
preventing the eruption, which he properly fuppofes to be entirely fa(5litious, 
;ui(l to depend on the application of too much heat. With a proper atten- 
tion to ilie directions given in the text, we may. in general prevent the erup- 
tion. If, however, the eruption is prefeut before the phyfician is called, thofe 
remedies muft b« iifed for its removal that are enum^ated in the fubfequent 
aniclcs. 

Vol.. I. • K K . 
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It has been an unhappy opinion with mod phyficians, 
that eruptive difeafes were ready to be hurt by cold ; and 
that it was therefore necefiary to cover up the body very 
clofely, fo as thereby to increafe the external heat-. We 
now know that this is a miflaken opinion ; that increafing 
the external heat of the body is very generally mifchiev- 
ous; and that feveral eruptions not only adniit, but require 
the application of cold air. We are now* pcrfuadcd, that 
the practice which formerly prevailed, in the cafe of mi- 
liary eruptions, of covering up the body clofe, and both 
by external means, and internal remedies, encouraging 
the fweatings which accompany this eruption, was highly 
pernicious, and commonly fatal. I am therefore of opi- 
nion, even when a miliary eruption has appeared, that in 
all cafes where the fweating is not manifeflly critical, wc 
fhould employ all the feveral means of flopping it that are 
mentioned above ; and I have fometimes had occafion to 
obferve, that even the admifTion of cool air was fafe and 
ufcful. 

728.] This is, in general, the treatment of miliary e- 
ruptions; but, at the fame time, the remedies fuited to 
the primary difeafe, are to be employed; and therefore, 
^v'hen the eruption happens to accompany inflammatory 
affeftions, and when the fulnefs and hardnefs of thepuli'e 
or other fymptoms fliow an inflammatory flate prefent, the 
cafe is to be treated by blood-letting, purging, and other 
antiphlogiftic remedies. 

Upon the other hand, when the miliary eruption attends 
difeafes in which debility and putrefcency prevail, it will be 
proper to avoid all evacuations, and employ tonic and 

* The prefent rational praSice has entirely akered the regimen in fevers; 
and inftead of macerating the patient in a hot bed, and obliging him to 
breathe the corrupt air of a confined chamber, we now cover him with light 
bed-clothes, and ventilate his room. 

It may, however, be neceffary to guard the young phyfician againft the ex- 
cefs of this practice. The precept, Omne nimium nocet, fliould always be 
attended to. If the patient feels any difagreeable eiTedls, or if he fhould fuf- 
fer rigors, or trembles from the admiffion of cold air, it is certainlv prejudi- 
cial, and its admiffion ought to be regulated. 

It may not be improper to mention another camion, viz. That the young 
pradtitioner muft not, by the means here recommended, check fweats that are 
i-eally critical. To determine what fweats are, and what are not, critical, i^ 
perhaps, in fome cafes, attended with confiderable difficulty. In general how- 
ever, critical fweats may be known by their happening on the critical days 
before mentioned in articles 107. et feq. and by their always being immediately 
followed by an abatenient of all, or at leaft the greateit part of tht; fvmptems. 
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antifcptic remedies, particularly the Peruvian bark, cold 
drink, and cold air. 

I fhall conclude this fubje£l with mentioning, that the 
venerable octogenarian practitioner, de Filcher, when 
treating of this fubjeB, in laying down the indications of 
cure, has given this as one of them: " Excretionis peri- 
phcricaenon primariam habere rationem." 

CHAP. VIII. 

SDf tfielRemaining <2Brant&emata* 

URTICARIA, PEMPHIGUS. AND APHTHA. 

729. J X HE Nettle Rafh is a name applied to two dif- 
ferent difeafes. The one is the chronic eruption defcribed 
by Dr. Heberden in the Medical Tranfaclions, Vol. I. 
art. xvii. which, as not being a febrile diforder, does not 
belong to this place. The other is the Urticaria of our 
Synophs, which, as taken into every fyftem of Nofology 
as one of the Exanthemata Febrilia, is properly to be treat- 
ed of here. 

730.J I have never obferved this difeafe as contagious 
and epidemic ; and the few fporadic cafes of it which have 
occurred to me, have feldom taken the regular courfe def- 
cribed by authors. At the fame time, as the accounts of 
different authors are not very uniform, and hardly con- 
fdlent, I cannot enter further intQ the confideration of this 
I'ubjeft : and I hope it is not very necclfary, as on all hands 
it is agreed to be a mild difeafe, and fuch as feldom re- 
q^uires the ufe of remedies. It is generally fufficient to 
qbfcrve an antiphlogiflic regimen, and to keep the patient 
in a temperature that is neither hot nor cold. 

731. J The Pemphigus, or Vificular fever, is a rare and 
uncommon difeafe, and very few inllances of it are record- 
ed in the writings of phyficians. As I have never had oc- 
cafion to fee it, it would be improper for me to treat of 
it;* and I do not choofe to repeat after others, while the 

* It appears from the following paflage in the author's Synopfis, that he 
had afterwards feen it : " Colleganofter eximiiis Francilcus Home, mihi ho- 
" minem leviter febricitentem oilendit, cui, primum, in brachiis, et fucceflive 
•' demum in toto corpora, vcficulae magnitiidine avellanse obortse funt, et poft 
•' duos trefve dies eflfufo humoris leroii pauxlllo, coUapfae fiint. H<ec febris 
«< autem nuilam indolem vel tvpuni peculiarem inouitrabat, et cito difparuit 
*< nequaiuam contajiofa." 
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difeafe has yet been little obfcrvcd, and its cliaraOer decs 
not feem to be exactly afcertained. Vid. Atta Helvetica, 
vol, ii. p. 260. Synopf. Nofolog. vol. ii. p. 149. 

732.] The Aphtha, or Thruili, is a diltafc better known; 
and, as it commonly appears in infants, it is fo well un- 
dejrltood, as not to need our treating of it here. As an 
idiopathic difeafe, affetling adults, 1 have not feen it in 
this country : but it fcems to be more frequent in Holland; 
and, therefore, for the ftudy of it, /I refer to Dr. Bocr- 
haave, and his commentator Van Swietcn, whofe works 
are in every body's hands.* 

733, J The Petechia has been, by all our Nofologifts, 
enumerated amongd. the exanthemata; but as, according 
to the opinion of moft phylicians, it is very juftly held to 
be always a fymptomadc affection only, I cannot give it a 
place here. 



BOOK IV. 

Of HEMORRHAGIES. 

CHAP. I. 

SDf ^emort&agp in general* 

734-] AN eftablifliing a clafs or order of di Tea fcs under 
the title of Hemorrhagies, Nofologifts have employed the 
fmgle circumftance of an effufion of red blood, as the cha- 

• Boerhaave only faw aphthse twice without, and preceding, fever, and 
Van Swieten only once ; but Ketelaer fays he has frequently feen them. 
They fometinies accompany inflammations of the vifcera, and other inflam- 
matory fevers, and are often difficult to remove. They are to be treated in 
the fame manner as the ulcerations in the Cynanche maligna, by gargles of 
the deterfive kind, until the aphthous cruft fepaiates and falls off; but when 
that cruft has fallen off, the painfuJnefs of the nakedly expofc-d fenfible parts 
requires emollient applications ; of which kind a decoction of Rad. Alth. or 
an infufion of lintfeed, are proper g^argle? alone : if honey be added, tlie pa- 
tient complains of its making the parts fmart. The patient's diet ought to 
be of the mildeft kind, that it may be fwallowed without caufing much pain. 

The aphthous cruft frequently appears at the anus, which fymptom genet- 
ally leads us to conclude, as is really the cafe, that aphthae covers the whole 
inteftinal canal. Hence confiderable danger arifes. The abforbents are co- 
vered, and refufe admittance to all nourifhment ; hence an increafed debility, 
with all its evil confequences. In thefe cafes, a nutritive, liquid, and deter- 
five diet, muft be ufed. For this purpofe a decodion of bread, with wine and 
honey, is the propereft drink. Such a decoftion is extremely nutritive, and alfo 

»Ycrfe to putrefaftion, and therefore well adapted to the exigency of the caic. 
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rafter of fuch a clafs or order. By this means they liave 
aH'ociated difcafes which in ihcir nature are very different ; 
but, in every methodical diiiribution, fuch arbitrary and 
unnatural adociations fhould be avoided as much as poili- 
ble. Further, by that management Nofologifts have lup- 
prcdbd or loft (ight of an cltablifhed and weil-Rjunded dif- 
tinftion of hemorrhagies into A6live and Pallive. 

735. j It is my dehgn to reftore this dillindion ; and I 
fl)all therefore here, under the title of Hemorrhagies, com- 
prehend thofe only which have been commonly called Ac- 
tive, that is, thofe attended with fome degree of pyrexia; 
which feem always to depend upon an increafed impetus 
of the blood in the velfels pouring it out, and which chiefly 
arife from an internal caufe. In this I follow Dr. Hoff- 
man, who joins the aBive hemorrhagies with the febrile 
difeafes; and have accordingly eilablifhcd thefe hemorr- 
hagies as an order in the clafs of Pyrexiae. From this or- 
der 1 exclude all thofe effulions of red blood that; are ow- 
ing entirely to external violence; and all thofe which, 
though arifing from internal can fes, are, however, not at- 
tended with pyrexia, and which feem to be owing to a pu- 
trid fluidity of the blood, to the weaknefs or to the eroiioii 
of the vcflels, rather than to any increafed impetus of the 
blood in them. 

7 36. J Before proceeding to treat of thofe proper he- 
morrhagies which form an order in our Nofology, I Ihall 
treat of aftive hemorrhagy in general ; and indeed the fc- 
veral genera and fpecics, to be treated of particularly af- 
terwards, have fo many circumflances in common with 
one another, that the general confideration to be now of- 
fered will prove both pro"perand ufeful. 

Sect. I. 

Of tilt Phenomena of Hemorrhagy. 

J'ij.] THE phenomena of hemorrhagy are generally 
the following. 

Hemorrhagies happen efpecially in plethoric habits, and 
to pcrfons of a fanguine temperament. They appear moft 
commonly in the fpring, or in the beginning of lummcr. 

For fome time, longer or fhorter in different cafes, be- 
fore the blood flows, there are fome fymptoms of fulnefs 
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and tenfion about the parts from whence the blood is to 
iffue. In fuch parts as fall under our view, there are fome 
rednefs fwelling, and fenfe of heat or of itching ; and in 
the internal parts from which blood is to flow, there is a 
fenfe of weight and heat; and, in both cafes, various pains 
arc often felt in the neighbouring parts. 

738.] When thefe fymptoms have fubfifted for fume 
time, fome degree of a cold ftage of pyrexia comes on, and 
a hot ftage is formed ; during which, the blood flows of a 
florid color, in a greater or leffer quantity, and continues 
to flow for a longer or a fhorter time ; but commonly, af- 
ter fome time, the effufion fpontaneoudy ceaf:;s, and to- 
gether with it the pyrexia alfo. 

739.] During the hot ftage which precedes an hemorr- 
hagy, the pulfe is frequent, quick,* full, and often hard; 
but, as the blood flows, the pulfe becomes fofter and lefs 
frequent. 

740.] In hemorrhagies, blood drawn from a vein, does, 
upon its concreting, commonly fhow the gluten feparatcd, 
or a cruft formed, as in the cafes of Phlegmaha^. 

741. J Hemorrhagies from internal cauies, having once 
happened, are apt, after a certain interval, to return; in 
fome cafes very often, and frequently at ftated periods. 

742. J Thefe are, in general, the phenomena of hemorr- 
hagy; and if in fome cafes all of them be pot exquilitely 
marked, or if perhaps fome of them do not at all appear, 
it imports only, that, in different cafes the fyftem is more 
or lefs generally affe61:ed ; and that, in fome cafes, there 
are purely topical hemorrhagies, as there are purely topi- 
cal inflammations. 

Sect. II. 

OJ the Proximate Cause of Hemorrhagy. 
743-] THE pathology of hemorrhagy feems to be fuf- 
ficiently obvious. Some inequality in the diftribution of 
the blood, occafions acongeftion in particular parts of the 
fanguiferous fyftem; that is, a greater quantity of blood 
is poured into certain veflels than their natural capacity is 
fuited to receive. Thefe veffels become thereby, preter- 

• The difference between a frc<iuent and quick pulfs was mentioned in a 
«ote en article 336. 
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naturally diftendcd ; and this diftcntion, proving a {limiilus 
to them, excites their aclion to a greater degree than ufual, 
which pulhing the blood with unufual force into the ex- 
tremiLies of thefe vefTels, opens them by anaftorr.ofis, or 
rupture; and, if thefe extremities be loofely fituated on 
external furfaces, or on the internal furfaces of certain ca- 
vities that open outwardly, a quantity of blood flows out 
of the body. 

744-] This reafoning will, in fome meafure, explain the 
production of hemorrhagy. But it appears to me, that, 
in mod cafes, there arc other circumltances that occur to 
produce it; for it is probable, that, in confequence of con'- 
geftion, a fenfe of reliftajjce arifcs, and excites the aclion 
of the Vis Medicatrix Naturae, the exertions of which are 
ufually made by the formation of a cold ftage of pyrexia, 
inducing a more vigorous aClion of the velfels; and the 
concurrence of this exertion more effedually opens the 
€xtremeties, and occafions the flowing out of the blood. 

745] What has been delivered in the two preceding 
paragraphs, fcems to explain the whole phenomena of he- 
morrhagy, except the circimiftance of its frequent recur- 
rence, which I apprehend may be explained in the follow- 
ing manner. Tiie congcltion and confequent irritation 
being taken off by the (lowing of the blood; this, therefore, 
foon after, fpontaneoufly ceafes; but, at the fame time, 
the internal caufes which had before produced the unequal 
diftribution of the blood, commonly remain, and mud 
now operate the more readily, as the over-ftretched and 
relaxed vefiels of the part will more eafily admit of a con- 
gellion of blood in them, and, confequently, produce the 
fame feries of phenomena as before. 

7 46. J This may fiifhciently explain the ordinary return 
of hemorrhagy : but there is ftill another circumflance, 
which, as commonly concurring, is to be taken notice of; 
and that is, the general plethoric ftate of the fyllem, which 
renders every caufe of unequal diftribution of more confi- 
derable effed. Though hemorrhagy may often depend 
upon the ftate of the veifels of a particular part being fa- 
vourable to a congeftion's being formed in them; yet, in 
order to that date's producing itseffeft, it is neceffary thac 
the whole fyllem fhould be at leaft in its natural plethoric 
condition ; and, if this fhould be in any degree increafed 
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beyond what is natural, it will ftill more certainly deter- 
mine the eff'efts of topical confoiniation to take place. 
The return of hemorrhagy, therefore, will be more cer- 
tainly occafioned, if the fyftem becomes preternaturally 
plethoric; but hemorrhagy has always a tendency to in- 
creafe the plethoric ftate of the fyllem, and, confequently, 
to occafion its own return. 

747.] To fhow that hemorrhagy does contribute to 
produce or increafe the plethoric ftate of the fyllem, it is 
only ncceffary to obferve, that the quantity of lerous iluids 
being given, the ftate of the excretions depends upon a 
certain balance between the force of the larger arteries pro- 
pelling the blood, and the refiftance of the excretories: 
but the force of the arteries depends upon their fulnefs and 
diftcniion, chiefly given to them by the quantity of red 
globules and gluten, which are, for die greateft part con- 
fined to the red arteries ; and therefore, the spoliation made 
by an hemorrhagy, being chiefly of red globules and glu- 
ten, the ellufion of blood muft leave the red arteries more 
empty and weak. In confequence of the weaker a6tion 
of the red arteries, the excretions are in proportion dimi- 
nifhcd ; and, therefore, the ingella continuing the fame, 
more fluids will be accumulated in the larger veflels. It 
is by this means diat the lofs of blood by hemorrhagies, 
whether artificial or fpontancous, if within certain bounds, 
is .commonly fo foon recovered : but as the diminution of 
the excretions, from a lefs quantity of fluid being impelled 
into the excretories, gives occafion to thefe veifels to fall 
into a contrafted ftate; fo, if this fhall continue long, 
thefe veffels will become more rigid, and will not yield to 
the fame impelling force as before. Although the arte- 
ries, therefore, by new blood colle£led in them, fhall have 
recovered their former fulnefs, tenfion, and force; yet 
this force w ill not be in balance with the refiftance of the 
more rigid excretories, fo as to reftore the former ftate of 
excretion; and, confequendy, a further accumulation will 
take place in the arteries, and an increafe of their pletho- 
ric ftale be thereby induced. In this manner, we perceive 
more clearly, that hemorrhagy, as producing a more ple- 
thoric flate of the fyftem, has a tendency to occaficxn its 
own recurrence with greater violence; and, as the renewal 
and further accumulation of blood require a determinate 
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time, fo, in the feveral repetitions of hemorrhagy, that time 
will be nearly the fame ; and therefore the returns of he- 
morrhagy will be commonly at dated periods, as has been 
obfervcd frequently to ha])pen. 

748.] I have thus explained the nature of hemorrhagy 
in general, as depending upon fome inequality in the dillri- 
bution of the blood, occafioninga congeftion of it in par^ 
ticular parts of the fanguiferous fyliem. It is indeed pro- 
bable, that, in mod perfons, the feveral parts of the fan- 
guiferous fvftem, are in balance with one another; and 
that the denfixy, and confequendy the refiftance, in the 
Itveral veflcLs, is in proportion to the quantity of blood 
M'hich each fiiould receive ; from whence it frequently 
happens, that no inequality in the didribution of the blood 
takes place in the courfe of a long life. If, however, we 
confidcr that the fanguiferous fydem is condantly in a ple- 
thoric date, that is, that the vcdels are condantly didend- 
ed beyond that fize which they would be of, if free from 
any didending force, we fliall be fatisfied that this date 
may be readily changed. For as, on the one hand, the 
vcHels are eladic, fo as to be under a condant tendency to 
contracl upon the withdrawing of any part of the didend- 
ing force ; and, on the other hand, are not fo rigid but 
that, by an increafe of the impetus of the blood in them, 
they may be more than ordinarily didended; fo we can 
cafdy underdand how, in mod perfons, caufes of an in- 
creafed contraftion or didcnfion may arife in one part or 
other of the fydem, or that an unequal didribution ftiay 
take place ; and how, in an exquifitcly didended or ple- 
thoric fydem, a fmall inequality in the didribution of the 
blood may form thofe congedions which give occafion to 
hemorrhagy. 

749. j In this manner I endeavour to explain how he- 
morrhagy may be occafioned at any period of life, or in 
any part of the body : but hemorrhagies happen in cer- 
tain parts more frequently than in others, and at certain 
periods of life more readily than at others; and therefore, 
in delivering the general doftrine of hemorrhagy, it may 
be required that I fhould explain thofe circumdances which 
produce the fpcciahtics mentioned ; and I fliall now at- 
tempt it. • 
Vol. I. L 1. 
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750.] The human body, from being of a finall bulk at 
its firft formation, grows afterwards to a confiderable lizc. 
This increafe of bulk confifts, in a great mcafure, in the 
increafe of the quantity of fluids and a proportional en- 
largement of the containing veflcls. But at the fame time, 
the quantity of folid matter is alfo gradually incrcafed ; 
and, in whatever manner we may fuppofe- this to be done, 
it is probable that the progrefs, in the whole growth of 
animal bodies, depends upon the extenflon of the arterial 
fyftem ; and fuch is the conftitution of the fanguiferous 
fyftem, that the motion of the blood in the arteries has a 
conftant tendency to extend them in every dimenfion. 

751.] As the ftate of the animal folid is, at the firlt form- 
ation of the body, very lax and yielding ; fo the extenlion 
of the fyftem proceeds, at firft, very faft : but, as the ex- 
tenfion gives occafion to the appofition of more matter to 
the folid parts, thefe are, in proportion totheir extenfion, 
conftantly acquiring a greater denfity, and therefore giving 
more reliftance to their further extenfion and growth. Ac- 
cordingly, we obferve, that as the growth of the body ad- 
vances, its increafe, in any given time, becomes propor- 
tionally lefs, till at length it ceafes altogether. 

752.] This is the general idea of the growth of the hu- 
man body, till it attain the utmoft bulk which it is capable 
of acquiring : but, it is to be remarked, that this growth 
does not proceed equally in every part of the body, it be- 
ing requifite for the ceconomy of the fyftem, that certain 
parts ftiould be firft evolved, and fhould alfo acquire their 
full bulk fooner than others. This appears particularly 
w'ith refpeft to the head, the parts of which appear to be 
firft evolved, and fooneft to acquire their full fizes. 

753'J To favour this unequal growth, it is prefumed, 
that the dimenfions or the laxity of the veffcls of the head, 
or that the direftion of the force of the blood, are adapted 
to the purpofe; and from what has been faid in 751. it 
will alfo certainly follow, that as the velTels of the head 
grow fafteft, and fooneft acquire their full fize, fo they will 
fooneft alfo acquire that denfity which will prevent their 
further extenfion. While, however, the force of the 
heart, and the quantity of the fluids, with refpeO: to the 
whole fyftem, remain the fame, the diftending and extend- 
ing powers will be directed to fuch parts as have not yet 
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acquired the fame dcnfity and dimcnfions ofdiofe firft 
evolved ; and the diltending and extending powers will 
proceed to operate till every part of the fyftem, in refpeCl 
of dcnfity and refiflance, Ihall have been brought to be in 
balance with every other, and till the whole be in balance 
with the force of the heart, fo that there can be no further 
growth in any particular part, unlefs fome preternatural 
circum (lance fhall happen to arife. 

754.] In this procefs of the growth of the body, as it 
fccms in general to depend upon a ceitain balance between 
the force of the heart, or di (lending power, and the refifl- 
ance of the folids ; fo it will appear, that, while the folids 
remain very lax and yielding, fome occafional increafe of 
tlic diftending power may arife without producing any very 
perceptible diforder in the fyftem. But, it will alfo ap- 
pear, that, in proportion as the di (rending power and re- 
hilance of the folids come to be more nearly in equal bal- 
ance with one another, fo any increafe of the diftending 
power will more readily produce a rupture of veffels, 
which do not eahly yield to extenfion. 

755'] From all tliis, itmuft follow, that the effefts of 
any unufual plethoric ftate of the fyftem, will be different 
according as this fliall occur at different periods of the 
growth of the body. Accordingly, it is evident, that if 
the plethoric ftate arifes while the head is yet growing, and 
while the determination of the blood is ftill more to the 
head than to the other parts, die incrcafed quantity of the 
blood will be efpecially determined to the head ; and as 
there alfo, at the fame time, the balance between the dif- 
tendingand extending power is moft nearly adjufted, fo 
the determination of the blood will moft readily produce 
in that part a rupture of the veffek, or an hemorrhagy. 
Hence it is, that hemorrhagies of the nofe fo frequently 
happen to young perfons ; and in thefe more readily, as 
they approach nearer to their acme, or full growth ; or, 
if it may be faid, perhaps niore properly, as they approach 
nearer to the age of puberty, when, perhaps, in both fexes, 
but efpecially in the female, a new determinadon arifes in 
the fyftem. 

756. j The determination of a greater quantity of blood 
to the veflels of the head, might be fuppofed to occafion 
a rupture of vcflcls in otl^r parts of the headj as- well as in 
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the nofe : but fvich a rupture does not commonly happen ; 
becaufe in the nofe there is, for the purpole ol fcnlc, a 
confiderable net-work of blood-vcflels expanded on the 
internal furface of the noltrils, and covered only with thin 
and weak teguments. From tliis circumftance it is, that 
upon any increafed impetus of the blood in the vefTels of 
the head, thofe of the nofe are moll eafily broken ; and 
the efjFulion from the nofe taking place, it not only relieves 
the other extremities of the external carotid, to which the 
arteries 'of the nofe chicHy belong, but relieves alfo, in a 
great raeafure, the fyftem of the internal carotid. For, 
irom the internal carotid, certain branches are lent to the 
nofe, are fpread out on its' internal furface, and probably 
inofculated with the extremities of the external carotid : fo 
that, whichfoever of the extremities are broken, the vis 
derivationis of Haller will lake place ; the effulion will re- 
lieve the whole fanguiferous fyllem of the head; and the 
fame effulion will alfo commonly prevent an hem.orrhagy 
happening at the fame time in any other part of the body. 
757.] From thefe principles, it will appear why he- 
morrhaies of the nofe, fo frequent before the period of 
puberty, or of the acme, feldom happen after thefe peri- 
ods: and 1 mud obferve further, that although they fiiould 
occur, they would not afford any objeQion to my do6trine, 
as fuch hemorrhagies might be imputed to a peculiar lax- 
ity of the veffels of the nofe, and perhaps to a habit ac- 
quired with refpeft to thefe veflels, while the balance of 
the fyftem might be otherwife adjufted. 

758.] When the procefs of the growth of the body goes 
on regularly, and the balance of the fyftem is properly ad- 
jufted to the gradual growth of the whole, as well as to 
the fucceffive growth of the feveral parts, even a plethoric 
ftate does not produce any hemorrhagy, or at leaft any af- 
ter that of the nofe : but if, while the plethoric ftate con- 
tinues, any inequality fljall alfo fubfift in any of the parts 
of the fyftem, congeftions, hemorrhagic or inflammatory, 
may be ftill readily formed. 

759. J In general, it may be obfcrved, that, when the 
feveral parts of the fyftem of the aorta have attained their 
full growth, and are duly balanced with one another, if then 
any canfiderable degree of plethora remain or arife, the 
nicety of the balance v.'ill be between the fyftcms of the 
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aorta and pulmonary artery, or between the vefiels of the 
lungs and thofc of all the rcit of the body. And although 
the leffer capacity of the vefTels of the lungs is commonly 
compenfated by the greater velocity of the blood in them ; 
yet, if this velocity be not always adjufted to the neccflary 
compenfation, it is probable that a plethoric ftate of the 
whole body will always be efpecially felt in the lun<Ts - 
and, therefore, that an hcmonhagy, as the efFetl of a ge- 
neral plethora, may be frequently occafioned in the lungs, 
even though there be no fault in their conformation. 

760.] Infomecafe?, perhaps, an hemorrhagy from the 
lungs, or an hemoptyfis, does arife from the general ple- 
thoric Itate of the body ; but an hemoptyfis more frequent- 
ly does, and may be expected to happen, from a faulty 
proportion between the capacity of the lungs and that of 
t!ie reft of the body. 

761. j When fuch a difproportion takes place, it will be 
evident, that an hemoptyfis will efpecially happen about 
the time that the body is approaching to its acme ; that is, 
when the fyftem of the aorta has arrived at its utmoil cx- 
tenfion and refiftance, and when, therefore, the plethoric 
ftate of the whole mult efpecially affefl. the lungs. 

7 6 2. J Accordingly, it has been conftantly obferved, 
that the hemoptyfis efpecially occurs about the time of the 
body's arriving at its acme ; but I mufl remark alio, that 
the hemorrhagy may occur fooner or later, according as 
the balance between the vefiels of the Imigs, and thole of 
the fyltem of the aorta, happen to be more or lefs exa6tly 
adjuiled to one another; and it may therefore often occur 
much later than the period mentioned, when that balance, 
though not quite even, is however not fo ill adjufted, but 
that (bme other concurring caufes are neceffary to give it 

cffca. 

763.] It was anciently remarked by Hippocrates, and 
has been confirmed by modern obfervation, that the he- 
moptyfis generally occurs in perfons between the age of 
fifteen and that of five and thirty ; that it may happen at 
any time between thefe two periods ; but that it feldom 
happens before the former, or after the latter ; and it may 
be proper here to inquire into the reafon of thefe two li- 
mitations. 
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764.] With refpeB. to the firft, the rcafon of it has 
been already explained in 761, and 762. 

With refpe6l to the fecond fimitation, I expeft that the 
rcafon of it will be underitood from the following conli- 
derations. 

It has been already obferved, that the extenfion and 
growth of the body require the plethoric ftate of the ar- 
terial fyftcm ; and nature has provided for this, partly by 
the conftitution of the blood being fuch, that a great por- 
tion of it is unfit to pafs into the exhalents and excreto- 
ries ; partly by giving a certain denfity and refiftance to 
the feveral exhalents and excretories through which the 
fluids might pafs out of the red arteries ; and partly, but 
efpecially, by a refiftance in the veins to the free pafTage 
of the blood into them from the arteries. 

765.] With refpeft to this laft and chief circuraflancc, 
it appears from the experiments of Sir Clifton W^intring- 
ham, in his Experimental Inquiry, that the proportional 
denfity of the coats of the veins to that of the coats of the 
arteries, is greater in young than in old animals : From 
which it may be prefumed, that the rehllance to the paf- 
fage of the blood from the arteries into the veins, is great- 
er in young animals than in old; and, while this rehllance 
continues, the plethoric ftate of the arteries mull be con- 
ftantly continued and fupported. As however the denfity 
of the coats of the velfels eonhfting chiefly of a cellular 
texture, is increafed by preffure ; fo, in proportion as the 
coats of the arteries are more expofed to preffure by dif- 
tenfion than thofe of the veins, the former, in the progrefs 
of the growth of the body, mufl increafe much more in 
denfity than the latter; and, therefore, the coats of the ar- 
teries, in refpe6l of denfity and rehllance, muft come, in 
time, hot only to be in balance with thofe of the veins^ 
but to prevail over them : a faft which is fufhciently prov- 
ed by the experiments of the abovementioned ingenious 
author. 

By thefe means, the proportional quantities of blood in 
the arteries and veins muft change in the courfe of life. In 
younger animals, the quantity of blood in the arteries muft 
be proportionally greater than in old ones ; but by the in- 
creafing denfity of the arteries, the quantity of blood ia 
them muft be continually diminiftiing, and that in the veins 
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be proportionally increafmg, i'o as ai length to be in a pro- 
portionally greater quantity than that in the arteries. When 
this change happens in the proportional quantuies of the 
blood in the arteries and veins, it muft be evident that the 
plethoric (late of the arteries will be in a great meafure 
taken off; and, therefore, that the arterial hemorrhagy is 
no longer likely to happen ; but that, if a general pletho- 
ric itate afterwards takes place in the fyftem, it mull efpe- 
cially appear in the veins. 

766.] The change I have .mentioned to happen in the 
ftatc of the arterial and venous fyftems, is properly fup- 
pofed to take place in the human body about the k^e of 
thirty-five, when it is manifeft that the vigour of the body, 
which depends fo much upon the fulnelsand tenlion of the 
arterial fyitem, no longer increafcs ; and therefore it is, 
that the fame age is the period, after which the arterial he- 
morrhagy, hemoptylis, hardly ever appears. It is 'A-iie, 
there are inftances of the hemoptyfis happening at a later 
period; but it is for the reafons given (757.) which lliow 
that an hemorrhagy may happen at any period of life, from 
accidental caufes forming congeflions, independent of the 
Hate of the balance of the fyftem at that particular period. 

jSj.] I have laid (765.) that if, after the age of thirty- 
five, a general and preternatural plethoric ilate occur, 'it 
mult efpecially appear in the venous fyftem; and I muft 
now obferve, that this venous plethora may alfo f^ive oc- 
calion to hemorrhagy. 

768.] If aplethoric ftateof the venousfyftcm take place, 
it is to be prefumed, that it will efpecially and in the firft 
place affe6t the fyftem of the vena portaru'm, in which the 
motion of the venous blood is more How than elfewhere; 
in which the motion of the blood is little affifted by exter- 
nal compreffion ; and in which, from the want of valves 
in the veins that form the vena portarum, the motion of 
the blood is little affifted by the compreflion that is appli- 
ed : while, from the fame want of valves in thofe veins, 
the blood is more ready to regurgitate in them. Whether 
any regurgitation of the blood can produce an aBion in the 
veins, and which inverted, or directed towards their ex- 
ircmitics, can force thefc, and occafion hemorrhagy, may 
perhaps be difputed : but it appears to me that an hemorr- 
hagy, produced by a plethoric ftate of the veins, may he 
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explained in another and more probable manner. If the 
blood be accumulated in the veins, from an eruption of 
its proper courfe, that accumulation muft rcfift the free 
paflage of the blood from the arteries inio the veins. This 
again muft produce fome congellions in the extremities of 
the red arteries, and therefore forne incrcafed action in 
them, which muft be determined with more than ufual 
force, both upon the extremities of the arteries, and upon 
the exlialants proceeding from them ; and this force may 
occafion an cfFufion of blood, either by anaftomofis or 
rupture. 

769. j In this manner I apprehend the hemorrhoidal flux 
is to be explained, fo far as it depends upon the ftate of 
the whole fyftem. It appears moft commonly to proceed 
from the extremities of the hemorrhoidal velfels, which, 
being the moft dependent and diftant branches of thofe 
vein^ that form the vena portarum, arc therefore the molt 
readily affe6ted by every accumulation of blood in that 
fyftem of veins, and confequently by any general plethora 
in the venous fyftem. 

770.J It is here to be obferved, that I have fpokcn of 
this hem.orrhagy as proceeding from the hemorrhoidal vef- 
fels only, as indeed it moft commonly does ; but il will be 
readily underftood, that the fame accumulation and refift- 
ance to the venous blood may, from various caufes, afi'etl 
many of the extremities of the vena portarum, which lie 
very fupcrficially upon the internal furface of the alimen- 
tary canal, and give occafion to what has been called the 
Moi-hus Niger or Melosna. 

771.] Another part in which an unufually plethoric 
ftate of the veins may have particular effetts, and occafion 
hemorrhagy, is the head. In this, the venous fyftem is of 
a peculiar conformation, and fuch as fcems intended by 
nature to give there a flower motion to the venous blood. 
If, therefore, the plethoric ftate of the venous fyftem in 
general, which feems to increafe as life advances, fliould 
at length increafe to a great degree, it may very readily 
afFe6t the venous veftels of the head, and produce there 
fuch a refiftance to the arterial blood, as to determine this 
to be poured out from the nofe, or in the cavity of the 
cranium. The fpecial effect of the latter effufion will be, 
to produce the difeafe termed Apoplexy ; and which. 
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therefore, is properly namc^d by Doclor Hoffman, He- 
morrhagai Cerebri : and the explanation of its caufe, 
which I have now given, explains well why it happens ef- 
pccially to men of large heads and fliort necks, and to men 
in the decline of life, when the powers promoting the mo- 
tion of the blood are much weakened. 

772.] I have thus attempted to give the hiftory of the 
plethoric and hemorrhagic Itates of the human body, as 
they occur at the different periods of life ; and hope I have 
thereby explained, not only the nature of hemorrhagy in 
general, butalfo of the particular hemorrhagies which mod 
commonly appear, and as they occur fucccffivcly at the 
different periods ofhfe. 

Sect. III. 

Of the Remote Causes of Hemorrhagy. 

773.] IN the explanation hitherto given, I have efpe- 
cially conlidered die predifpofition to hemorrhagy; but it 
is proper alfo, and even necclTary; to take notice of the 
occafional caufes, which not only concur with the predif- 
ponent, in exciting hemorrhagy, but may alfo fomeumes 
be the fole caufes of it. 

774. j Thefe occahonal caufes are, 

1. External heat, which, by rarefying the blood, pro- 
duces or increafes the plethoric flate of the body; and the 
fame heat, as giving a ftimulus to the whole fyltem, mufl 
urge any particular determinations before eftabliflied, ftill 
farther, or may urge to cxcefs any inequality, othcrwife 
innocent ; fo that, in either way, external heat may im- 
mediately excite hemorrhagies, to which there was a pre- 
difpofition, or may form congeftions where there were 
none before, and thereby occafion hemorrhagy. 

2. A confiderable and fuddcn diminution of the weight 
of the atmofphere, which feems to occafion the fame effeds 
as hear, by producing alfo an expanfion of the blood. 

3. Whatever increafes the force of the circuladon, and 
thereby the velocity of the blood, may operate in the fame 
manner as heat, in urging not only previous determina- 
tions vvj,th violence, but alfo in urging to excefs inequali- 
ties, othcrwife innocent. All violent cxercifcj thereforCj 

^''-'I. J. M n 
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and efpecially all violent efforts, which, not only hy a 
larger and longer infpiration, but alfo by the fimultancous 
a6Hon of many mufcles interrupting the free motion of the 
blood, impel it with unufual force into the extreme vcflcls 
more generally, and, according to the different pollures of- 
the body, and mode of the effort, into certain veffels more 
particularly. 

Among the caufes increafmg the force of the circulation, 
anger* and other violent a8ive paffions are to be reckoned. 

4. The violent exercife of particular parts of the body. 
If thefe are already affe6led with congcflions, or liable to 
them, fuch exercife may be confidered as a llimulus ap- 
plied to the veffels of that particular part. Thus, any 
violent exercife of refpirationt may excite hemoptyfis, or 
occafion its return. 

5^. The poftures of the body nicreafing determinations, 
or ligatures occafioning accumulations of the blood in par- 
ticular parts of the body. 

6. A determination into certain veffels rendered habitual 
by the frequent repetition of hemorrhagy from them. 

7. Cold, externally applied, as changing the diftribu- 
tion of the blood, and determining it in greater quantity 
into the internal parts. 

S-ECT. IV. 

OJ the Cure of Hemcrrhagy. 

775.] HAVING thus confidered the proximate and 
remote caufes of hemorrhagy in general, our next bufincfs 
is, to treat of the cure of the difeafe in the fame manner. 

In entering upon this fubje6t, the firft queftion which 
prefents itfelf, is, Whether the cure of hemorrhagies ought 
to be attempted by art, or if they fhould be left to the con- 
du6t of nature ? 

776.] The latter opinion was the favourite doflrine of 
the celebrated Dr. Stahl, and his followers. They 
maintained, that the human body is much difjxjfcd to a 
plethoric ftate; and, confequendy, to many diforders which 

* Paflionate children frequently bring on a bleeding of the nofe ; and when 
inch an accident happens, the child's face, before the blood i>reaks out, be- 
comes red, and all the veffels of the head and neck feem diftended and full. 

t A.S playing on the German flute^ or any other wind iuftrument that r€' 
cuires a sieat force to blow it. 
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nature endeavours to obviate and relieve by exciting he- 
morrhagy : that this, therefore, is often necelfary to the 
balance and health of the fyftcm : that it is accordingly to 
be generally encouraged, fometimes folicited, and is not 
to be fupprelTed, unlefs when it goes to great excefs, or 
happens in parts in which it may be dangerous. 

777. J Much of this doftrine may be admitted. The 
human body, upon many occafions, becomes preternatu- 
rally plethoric ; and the dangerous confequcnces which 
might from thence be apprehended, fecm to be obviated 
by an hemorrhagy taking place: and, further, the ncceflity 
of hemorrhagy often appears from hence, that the fup- 
prclTion of it feems to occafion many diforders. 

All this feems to bejuft; but, in the conclufion drawn 
from it, there is a fallacy. 

778.] It appears to me certain, that hemorrhagy, either 
upon its firft attack, or upon its after recurrence, is never 
neceifary to the health of the body, excepting upon the 
fappofuion, that the plethoric ilate which feems to require 
the evacuation, cannot be otherwife prevented or removed ; 
and as I imagine it poffible by other means to prevent or 
remove a plethoric Itate, fo I do not think that hemorrha- 
gy is^ in all cafes, necelfary. In general, I am of opini- 
on, that hemorrhagy is to be avoided. 

1. Becaufe it does not always happen in parts where it 
is fafe. 

2. Becaufe often, while it does relieve a plethoric flate, 
it may, at the fame time, induce a very dangerous difeafe. 

3. Becaufe it may often go to excefs, and either endan- 
ger life, or induce a dangerous infirmity. 

And, laftly, Becaufe it has a tendency to increafe the 
plethoric ftate it was meant to relieve ; to occafion its own 
recurrence, (720.) and thereby to induce a habit, which, 
if left to the precarious and unequal operation of nature, 
may, from the frequent errors of this, be attended with 
much danger. 

779.] It is further to be conGdered, that hemorrhagies 
do not always arife from the neceffities of the fyftem, but 
often proceed from incidental caufes. It appea.rs to me, 
that all hemorrhagies of the latter kind may be immediately 
fupprefled, and the repetition of them; as it induces a pic* 
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thora, and a habit not otherwife nccefTary may be pre- 
vented with great advantage. 

780.] Upon the whole of this fubjcf^ I conclude, that 
every preternatural hemorrhagy, or, in other wordt;, every 
one except that of the menfes in females, is to be avoided, 
and efpecially the returns of it prevented ; and I therefore 
now proceed to mention, how hemorrhagy, and its recur- 
rences, may, and fliould be prevented. 

781.] From the principles delivered above, it willim- 
mediately appear, that the prevention, either of the firft: 
attacks, or the returns of hemorrhagy, will chiefly, and 
in the firft place, depend upon the preventing or removing, 
any confiderable degree of a plethoric ftate which may 
happen to prevail in the body. It is true, that, where the 
hemorrhagy depends upon the particular conformation of 
certain parts, radier than upon the general plethoric ftale 
of the whole; the meafurcs for removing or preventing the 
latter, may not always be fufficient for preventing he- 
morrhagy : but at the fame time it muft be evident, that 
determinations, in eonfequence of the conformation of 
particular parts, will always be urged more or lefs, in pro- 
portion to the greater or lelfer degree of the plethoric ftate 
of the whole fyftem; and therefore, that, even in the cafes 
depending upon particular conformation, the preventing 
or removing an unufually plethoric ftate, will always be a 
chief means of preventing hemorrhagy. It is further to 
be attended to, that there may be feveral inequalities in 
the balance of the fyftem, which may have little or no ef- 
feft unlefs when the fyftem becomes preternaturally ple- 
thoric; and therefore, that, in all cafes, the preventing or 
removing of the plethoric ftate of the fyftem, will be a 
chief means of preventing the firft attacks, or the returns 
of hemorrhagy. It now, therefore, remains to explain, 
how the plethoric ftate of the fyftem is to be prevented or 
removed. 

782.] The fluids of the human body are in continual 
wafte by the excretions, but are commonly replaced by 
the aliments taken in ; and if the quantity of aliments in 
any meafure exceed that of the excretions, an increafe of 
the quantity of the fluids of the body, or, in other words, 
a plethoric ftate, muft neceflarily arife. This, to a cer- 
tain degree, is requifite for the growth of the body, but, 
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•even then, if the proportion of the aliments to the excre- 
tions, be greater than is fuited to the growth of the body, 
and more certainly flill, if, after the growth is completed, 
when an equality between the ihgeita and the excreta fhould 
be eftablilhed, the difproportion ftill continue, a preterna- 
turally plethoric (late muft arife. In both cafes, it is evi- 
dent, that the plethora mull be prevented or correfted by 
adj lifting the ingcfta and excreta to each other; which ge- 
nerally may be done, either by diminifliing the ingefta, or 
by increafing the excreta.* The former may be effected 
by the management of the diet, the latter by the manage- 
ment of exercife. 

783. j Theingella may be diminifhed, either by giving 
aliment in lefs quantity than ufual, or by giving aliments 
of a lefs nutritious quality; that is, aliments of a fubilance 
which, under the fame bulk and weight, contain lefs of a 
matter capable of being converted into animal fluids, and 
more of a matter ready to pafs off by the excretions, and 
confequcntly lefs of a matter to be retained and accumu- 
lated in die veffels. 

The choice of aliments fuited to thefe purpofcs muft he 
left to be dirctfed by the do6lrines of the Materia Medica, 

784. j The increafing of the excreta, and thereby dimi- 
nifhing the plethoric fUte of the fyftem, is to be obtained 
by increafing the exercife of the body; and generally for 
adjufling the balance between the ingefta and excreta, and 
thereby obviating the plethoric ftate, it is nccelfary that 
exercife, in a due meafure, be very conflantly employed, t 

7 85. J The obferving abftinence, and the employment 
of exercife, for obviating or removing the plethoric ftatc 
of the body, were formerly confidered pretty fully, when 
treating of the gout, (547, to 551.) fo that the lefs is ne- 
celfary to be faid here : and it is now only requifite to ob- 
ferve, that the fame doubts, as in cafe of the gout, do not 
occur here with regard to the fafcty of thofe meafures, 

• This effeft may furely be more fpeedily produced by ufeing both thefe 
means at once. 

t The exercife befl adapted to thefe cafes is fiich as does ndt heat the body 
or increafe the force of the blood. Hence riding moderately, travelling in a 
carriage, or failing, are preferable to walking. Young .people may ufe fuch 
gentle exercife as may amufe the mind, and at ihe_fame time conduce to bo- 
dily health, as gardening, feveral agi-icultural labours, or mechanical opera- 
tions ; or fome of the fports that retjuire a gentle bodil; exertion, as bo\vlii]|g, 
Srcberj, ttz. 
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which, in a plethoric ftate of the body difpofing to he- 
inorrha<T)% arc always adiniflible and proper. Here, how- 
ever, it is to be obferved, that forae choice in the mode of 
exercile is neceflary, and that it fhould be different a<:- 
cording to the particular determinations which may hap- 
pen to prevail in the fyftem. In general, in the cafe of 
plethora difp©fing to hemorrhagy, bodily exercife will al- 
ways be hazardous, and geflation more commonly fafe. 

786.] Artificial evacuations may be employed to di- 
minifh the plethoric ftate of the body: and when, at any 
time, it has become confiderable, and immediately threat- 
ens a dil'eafe, thefe evacuations Ihould be made to the 
quantity that the fymptoms feem to require. But it is 
conftantly to be attended to, that blood-lettings are impro- 
perly employed to prevent a plethora, as they have a ten- 
dency to increafe it (720.) and as they require to be often 
repeated, and are thereby apt to induce a habit which may 
be attended with much danger.* 

7 87. J While a plethora, and thereby the predifpofition 
to hemorrhagy, is avoided, or removed, the other mca- 
fures neceflary for preventing the occurrence of this, are 
thofe for avoiding the remote caufes. Thefe have been 
enumerated in 774, and the means of avoiding them, fo 
far as within our power, are fufficicntly obvious. 

* Briflc purges are perhaps preferable to every other mode of evacuattng 
the ingeila ; and in tluefe cafes we may have recourfe to draflics without any 
apprehenfion of danger. The following forniftla: may ferve as Ipecimens of 
the purges ufeful in thefe cafes. 

R. Pulv. Rad. Jalap. I fi,. 
Aromat. 3i« 
Sal. Tart. 3 fi,. 
Syr. Simp. q. s. 
M. f. Elea. 
This elecluary may be divided into fonr dofes, or.e of which may be taken 
early in the morning, as occafion may require. 
R. Pilul. Rufi, 3 f^. 
Calomel, gr. vi. 
Syr. Simpl. q. s. 

M. f. MalTain pllulas equalas sex dividend. 
Two of thefe pills may be taken in the evening, and the remaining four 
the following morning. 

R. Relin. Jalap. Bi. 

Tere in mortar, cum Sacch. alb. 3 fb» 
Amyg-ddl. dulc. decorticat. No. ii. 
Adda gradatira Aq. Cinnamon, fimpl. 51, 
M. f. hauft. mane sumend. 
This is a very elegant purge, and has the peculiar advantage of operatiilj 
powerfully Avithout griping or occalioning much inconveiuence. 
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78B,] Having thus mentioned the means of preventing 
either the firfl attacks, or the recurrence of hcmorrhagy ; 
1 mult next lay how it is to be managed when it has atlual- 
ly come on. 

789.] When an hemorrhagy has come on which ap- 
pears to havcarifcn from a prctematurally plethoric ftatc, 
or from fome change in the balance of the fanguiferous 
fyflem, no meafures are to be immediately taken for fup- 
prcfling it; as we may expeft, that, when the quantity of 
blood neceifary for the relief of the fyftcm is poured out, 
the cfFuhon will fpontaueoufly ceafe.* 

790.] In many cafes however, it may be fufpcfled, 
that the quantity of blood poured out, is not exadly in 
proportion to the neceffities of the fyftem, either for reliev- 
ing a general plethora or a particular congeftion, but that 
it is often to a greater quantity than thefe require. This 
we fuppofe to happen in confequence of an inflammatory 
diadiehs prevailing, and of a febrile fpafm being formed ; 
and therefore it is in many cafes proper, as well as for the 
moll part fafe, to moderate the evacuation, and, when it 
threatens to go to excefs, to fupprefs it altogether. 

791.] An hemonhagy may be moderated by avoiding 
any irritation that miglu concur to increafe it; fo that 
every part of the antiphlogiftic regimen is to beobfcrved; 
particularly external heat, both as it rarefies the fluids, 
and ftimulates the folids, is to be carefully avoided : and, 
it is probable, than in all cafes an hemorrhagy may be fafcly 
moderated by cool air applied, and cold drink exhibited. 

792.] A fecond means for the fame purpofe. is, the ufe 
of refrigerant medicines, and particularly of acids and nitre.t 

• The do£lrine here delivered, and the pra(5lice founded on it, is pure Stah- 
lianilm ; and is, doubtlefs, in thefe cafes the beft practice. A patient, how- 
ever, is not always fatisfied when the phyfician is inailive, which often ob- 
liges him to prefcribe fome of the medicamenta inertioi-a, and the choice of 
tiiem murt be left to the pravfliti oner's own fagacity. 

t Ti^t refrigerant medicines have been enumerated in former notes, arti- 
cles 1 34, and 135. The Tinolura rofarum is a very proper acid refrigerant in 
moft hemorrhagies. The dole of it mutt be proportioned to the exigency of 
the cale ; it ought never to exceed four ounces in the fpace of an hour; an 
ounce every half hour is generally fufficient, and a greater quantity at a time 
frequently occafions gripes, and by its irritation inareaies the difcafe ; efpe- 
cially if it docs not produce ^ diarrhoea which is feldom the cafe. With ref- 
pe<^ to nitre, the precautions, mentioned in the note on article 135, muft be 
obferved. The dulciiled fpirit of vitriol or of nitre are npt always fafe me- 
dicines in thefe cafes, as they heat and irritate. The acid of tartar, in the 
iormdefcribed in the note on article ij4, anfwers very well in moli cafes. 
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793-] ^ ^^"'^ means vliich has been frequently em- 
ployed, is that of blood-letting. The propriety of this 
pradicc may be doubtful, as the quantity of blood pour- 
ed out by the hemorrhagy, may be fiippofed to anfwcr the 
purpofe of an evacuation in any other way ; and I am 
ready to allow, that the pra8ice has been often fupcrflu- 
ous, and fometimcs hurtful, by making a greater evacua- 
tion than was necelfary or iafe. At the fame time, I ap- 
prehend it is not for the mere purpofe of evacuating, that 
blood-letting is to be prathfed in the cure of hemorrhagy; 
but that it is further neceffary for taking off the inflamma- 
tory diathcfis which 'prevails, and the febrile fpafm that 
has been formed. Accordingly, in the cafe of hemorrha- 
gy, when the pulfe is not frequent, but quick and full, and 
does not become foftcr or flower upon the flowing of the 
blood, and that the effufion is profufe, and threatens to 
continue fo, it appears to me, that blood-letting may be 
neceffary, and I have often found it ufcful. It fecms pro- 
bable alfo, that the particular circumft;ances of vcnefedioii 
may render it more powerful for taking off the tenfion and 
inflammatory irritation of the fyft:em, than any gradual 
How from an artery. 

794.] That a fpafm of the extreme veffels has a fhare 
in fupporting hemorrhagy, appears to me probable from 
hence, that bliflering has been often found ufcful in mo- 
derating and fuppreiling the difeafc. 

795-J 1^0 emetics and vomiting contribute to the cure 
of hemorrhagy ? See Dr. Bryan Robinson on the vir- 
tues and power of medicines. 

796.] When an hemorrhagy is very profufe, and fcems 
lo endanger life, or even tlireatens to induce a dangerous 
infirmity, it is agreed on all hands, that it is to be imme- 
diately fupprefled by every means in our power, and par- 
ticularly that, belides the means above-mentioned for mo- 
derating the difea fes, afl:ringents, internal or external, 
where the latter can be applied, are to be employed for 
fuppreffmg it. 

797.] The internal afl^ringents are cither vegetable or 
fofiil. 

The vegetable aftringents are feldom very powerful in 
the cure of any hemorrhagies, except thofe of the alimen- 
tary canal. 
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The fofTil aflrinpfents arc more powerful; but fome 
choice ainongft the different kinds may be proper. 

The chalybeats, Co frequently employed, do not appear 
to me to be very powerful. j jL.. 

The preparations of lead are certainly more fo, b,tjr are ^ 
othcrsvife of fo pernicious a quality, that they fli6irla not ~. 
be employed except in cafes of the utmotl danger. The-"^ 
Tinfctura Saturnina, or Antiphthifica, as it has been called,'*-^ 
appears to be of little efficacy;* but wbethc^r from the 
final I portion of lead which it contains, or from the ftate 
in which the lead is in it, I am uncertain. 

The foffil aflringent that appears to me the mod pow- 
erful, and at the fame time the mod fafc, is alum.t 

798.] External aflringents, when they can be applied, 
are more eitetlual than the internal. The choice of thefe 
is left to the furcicons. 

799.] The raofl powerful of ail the aflringents appears 
to me to be cold, which may be employed, either by ap- 
plying cold water to the furface of the body, or by throw- 
ing it into the internal parts,+ 

800. J For fuppreffmg hemorrhagies, many fuperflitious 
remedies and charms || have been recommended, and pre- 
tended to have been employed with fuccefs. The feeming 
fuccefs oftliefc, however, has been generally owing to the 
by-flanders miOiakinga fpontaneous ceaflng of the hemorr- 
hagy for the elfeft of the remedy. At the fame time, 
I believe, that thofc remedies may have been fometimes 
ufeful, by imprefling the mind with horror, awe, or dread. 

• It is a very flanj^-erous medicine, and ought to be iifed with the utmoft 
caution. But fiiice its eiTicacy is doubtful, we had better abandon it altoge- 
ther, except when every other remedy fuils. 

f Alum frequently irritates if given in too lara^e dofes at firft, proving^ 
fometimes a purgative and fometimes an emetic. In cafes of great danger,, 
however, it mull be given in large quantities by frequently repeating I'mall 
dofes. Five grains is a fufhcient dofe to begin with j but it may be r4?pea.ted 
every hour, or every half hour. Some authors have given it in dofes of a- 
fcru])le fcveral times a day ; but that is certainly too great a quantity at once. 

I Van Swieten relates a cafe of a bleeding at the nofe being Hopped by 
the application of pledgets, dipped in cold wine and v^rater, to the fcrotum ; 
a fliivevlng was produced, and the bleeding ILopped. 

II It is ail'mirtung that thefe charms fliould continue in ufe in this enlight- 
ened age. They are pradlifed among the country people frequently. Some 
of them, however, adl mechanically, as the application of the great key of 
the church-door to the nape of the neck, in bleedings at the nofe ; drinking* 
large draughts of cold water out of a human fcuU, &c. The cold iron and 
tlie cold water were in fav'^ proper remedies. 

Vol. J. N N 
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801.] Upon occafion of the profufe hcmorrhagies, opi- 
ates have been employed with advantage ; and, when the 
fulnels and inflammatory diathelis oFthe I'yftcm have been 
previoufly taken off by the hemorrhagy itfelf, or by blood- 
letting, I think opiates may be employed with fafety.* 

802. j For retraining hemorrhagy, lig-atures have been 
applied upon the limbs, in the view of retarding the return 
of the venous blood from the extremities ; but they ap- 
pear to me to be of uncertain and ambiguous ufe. 

803. J In the cafe of profufe hcmorrhagies, no pains are 
to be taken to prevent a Deliquium Animi, or fainting, as 
the happening of this is often the molt certain means of 
flopping the hemorrhagy. t 

804. J Having thus delivered the general doBrine of he- 
morrhagy, I proceed to confidcr the particular cafes of it. 
It may perhaps be remarked, that I have marked fewer of 
thefe than are commonly enumerated by the nofologitts ; 
but my reafons for differing from thefe authors, mult be 
left to a nofological difcufTion, to be entered into elfewhere 
more properly than here. 



CHAP. II. 

€)f tbe (^Bpigtanie?, or JJ)emorr6ag:^ of t6e Bo^t. 

805.] X HE ftate of the velTcls upon the internal furfacc 
of the nofc being fuch as already mentioned (756.) renders 
hemorrhagy from that more frequent than from any other 
part of the body. 

806.] The blood commonly flows from onenoflril onlyj 
and probably becaufe an hemorrhagy from one vcffel re- 
lieves the congeftion in all the neighbouring veffcls. 

The blood flowing from both noftrils at the fame time, 
jfhows commonly a more confiderable difeafe. 

807.] This hemorrhagy happens to perfons of every 
conftitution and temperament, but molt frequendy to thofe 

* Opium, however, ought to be cautioufly emploved in adive hcmorrha- 
gies, which are frequently accompanied with a phlogiftic diathefis ; opium is 
generally, if not univerfally, hurtful. But, as the author oljfcrves, when 
the hemorrhagy has reduced the inflammatory diathefis, we may then give 
opium freely : and for this purpofe large dofes are preferable to fmaller ones.- 

t Attention, however, is ncceffary in this cafe, as fainting is frequent!/ 
tke forerunner of d»atli. 
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of a plethoric habit and fanguine temperament. It hap- 
pens to both fexcs, but moft frequently to the male. 

808. J This hcmorrhagy may occur at any time of life ; 
but molt commonly happens to young perfons, owing to 
the ftate of the ballance of the fyltem pecuhar to that age, 
as mentioned in (755.) 

809.] Although generally it happens to perfons before 
they have arrived at their full growth, and more rarely af- 
terwards ; vet fometimes it happens to perfons after their 
acme, and during the llatc of manhood ; And it muft then 
be imputed to an unufually plethoric ftate of the fyftem ; 
to an habitual determination of the blood to the velfels of 
the nofc ; or to die particular weaknefs of thefe, 

810.] In all thefe cafes the difeafe may be confidered 
as an liermorrhagy purely arterial, and depending upon an 
arterial plethora ; but it fometimes occurs in the decline 
of life, when probably it depends upon, and may be confi- 
dered as a mark of a venous plethora of the veffcls of the 
head. See (771.) 

8 11. J This hcmorrhagy happens alfo at any period of 
life, in certain febrile difeafes, which are altogether or part- 
ly of an inflammatory nature, and which Ihow a particular 
determination of the blood to the vcllels of the head. 
Thefe difeafes, often admit of a folution by tl^s hcmorrha- 
gy, when it may be properly termed critical. 

8 1 2. J The difeafe fometimes cornes on without any pre- 
vious fymptoms ; particularly, when fome external vio- 
lence has a fhare in producing it. But, when it proceeds 
entirely from an internal caufe, it is commonly preceded 
by headachs, rcdnefs of the eyes, a florid colour of the 
face, an unufual pulfation in the temples, a fcnfe of ful- 
Y\c.{s, about the nofe, an an itching of the noftrils. A 
round belly, pale urine, coldnefs of the feet,, and cold fhi- 
vering over the whole body, are alfo fometimes among the 
fymptoms that precede the difeafe, 

8 1 3. J From the weaknefs of the veffels of the nofe, the 
blood often flows from them without any confiderable ef- 
fort of the whole fyftem, and therefore without any ob- 
fervable febrile diforder; which, however, in many cafes, 
is, in all its' circumftances, very difcernable. 

81 4. J An hcmorrhagy of the nofe happening to young 
perfbn.>5 is, and may generally be confidered as a fhght 
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difeafe of little confcquence, and hardly requiring any re- 
medy. But, even in young ^>erfons, ^vhcn it recurs very 
frequently, and is very copious, it will require particular 
attention, as it is to be conlidcred as a mark of arterial 
plethora; and, as frequently returning, it may increaie the 
plethoric ilate ; which, in a more advanced Hagc of life, 
may give the blood a determination to parts from which 
the hemorrhagy would be more dangerous. All this will 
more particularly require attention, according as the marks 
of plethora, and of a particular congeilion, preceding the 
hemorrhagy, are more confiderablc; and as the fjijwing of 
the blood ;s attended with a more confiderable degree of 
febrile diforder. 

815.] When the epiftaxis happens to perfons after their 
acme, returning frequently, and flowing copioufly, it is al- 
ways to be conlidercd as a dangerous difeafe, and as more 
certainly threatening the confcquences mentioned in the 
lafl paragraph, 

816. J When this hemorrhagy happens in the decline of 
life, it may he confidered as in itfelf very falutary : but at 
the fame time, it is to be confidered as a mark of a very 
dangerous (late of the fyftem ; that is, as a mark of a very 
ftrong tendency to a venous plethora in the velfels of the 
head: and I have accordingly obferved it often followed 
by apoplexy, palfy, or fuch like difeafes. 

817.] When an hemorrhagy from the nofe happens in 
febrile difeafes, as mendoned in 811. and is in pretty large 
quantity, it Riay be confidered as critical and falutary ; but 
it is very apt to be profufe, and even in this way dangerous. 
It upon fome occafions occurs during the eruptive fever 
of feveral exanthemata, and in fuch cafes fom.ctimcs falu- 
tary; but, if thefe exanthemata be accompanied with any 
putrid tendency, this hemorrhagy, like artificial blood-let- 
tings, may have very bad effects. 

81 8.] Having thus explained the feveral circumftances of 
epiftaxis, I proceed to confider the management and cure 
of it. I ufe the exprefiion of management, becaufe it has 
been ufually thought to require no cure, but that nature 
fhould be allowed to throw out blood in this way very 
frequently; and as often as it appears toarife from inter- 
nal caufes, that is, from a ftatc of the fyftem fuppofed to 
require fuch evacuation. 
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819.] I am however, of opinion, for the rcafons given 
in (778.) that this difeafe is very feldom to be left to the 
coadacl of nature; and that in all c£fcs it (hould be mo- 
derated by keeping the patient in cool air; by giving cold 
drink; by keeping the body and head erett; by avoiding 
any blowing of the nofc, fpeaking, or other irritation : 
And, when the blood has flowed for fome time, without 
Ihowing any tendency to ccafe, a profufe bleeding is to be 
prevented by meafures employed to (top it, fuch as pref- 
lini^ the noltvil from which the blood flows, wafhing the 
face wiLh cold water, or applying this to other parts of the 
body. 

823.] Even in the cafe of young pcrfons, where tlie dif- 
eafe is leaft hazardous, and even in the firfl attafts, I judge 
fuch meafures to be proper; but they will be ftill more 
proper if ihc difeafe frequently recurs without any external 
violence; if the returns fhall happen to perfons of a habit 
dilpofcd to be plethoric; andmore particularly, if themarks 
of a plethoric flate appcarin tlic precedent fymptoms (8 12) 

8ii.] Even in young perfons, if the bleeding be very 
profufe and long continued, and more cfpecially if the pulle 
become weak and the face pale, I apprehend it will be pro- 
per to fupprefs the hcmorrhagy by every means in our pow- 
er. See (796.) and following paragrap*hs.* 

8 2 2. J Further, in the fame cafe of young perfons, when 
the returns of this hcmorrhagy become frequent, and ef- 
pecially with the marks of a plethorft habit, I think it ne- 
ceflay to employ fuch a regimen as may prevent a pletho- 
ric ttate, (782. 786.) At the fame time, care • fejould be 
taken to avoid all circumftances which may determine the 
blood more fully to the veflels of the head, or prevent its 
free return from them ; and, by keeping an open belly to 
make fome derivation from thcm.t 

823. J In adult perfons, liable to frequent returns of the 
epiftaxis, the whole of the meafures propofed (822.} are 

* BefiJes the general direflions referred to above, plugs of lint or cotton, 
impregnated with vinegar r.nd a lolution of alum, arc recommended. Thick 
cotton threads, impregnated with thefe ftyj)tic lolutions, have been paired 
through the noftril, and brought out by the mouth by means of a bent probe, 
virh great fuccefs. 

t Fur this purpofe Glauber's fait feems peculiarly adapted. It operates 
fpeedily, and without too much irritation ; evacuating, at the lame lime, not 
only the contents of the iateitinal canal, but the fuperfluicies of the fanguife- 
rous lyllem 
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more certainly and freely to be employed. When, with 
the circurailances mentioned in 812, the tendency to pro- 
fule hemorrhagy appears, a bleeding at the arm may be 
proper, in young pcrfons; but in the caie ot" adults, it will 
be {till more allowable, and even nceeirary. 

824.] In perfons of any age liable to frequent returns 
of this hemorrhagy, when the mcafures propoied in 816, 
et. seq. (hall have been negletled, or from peculiar circum- 
ftances in the balance of the fyltem, fhall have proved in- 
etfedual, and the fymptoms threatening hemorrhagy (817.) 
ihall appear, it will then be proper, by blood-letting, cool- 
ing purgatives, and every part of the antiphlogiftic regimen, 
to prevent the hemorrhagy, or at leall to prevent its being 
profuie when it does happen. 

825,] In the circumltances juft now mentioned (824.) 
the mcal'ures propofed are proper, and even neceflary ; but 
it fliould at the fame time be obferved, that thefeare prac- 
tifed with much lefs advantage than thofe pointed out in 
(823.) bccaufe, thoughMiofe fuggciled here may prevent 
the coming on of the hemorrhagy for the prefent, they 
certainly however difpofe to the return of that plethoric 
ftate which required their being ufed; and there can be 
no proper fecurity againfl returns of the difeafe, but by 
purfuing the means propofedin (822,) 

826.] When the hemorrhagy of the nofe happens to 
perfons approachin Atheir full growth, and when its re- 
turns have been prec^Jed by the fymptoms (812.) it may 
be fuppofed, that, if the returns can be prevented by the 
meafures propofed in (824.) thefe may be fafely employed; 
as the plethoric Itatc induced will be rendered fafe, by the 
change which is foon to take place in the balance of the 
fyllem. This, however, cannot be admitted; as the eva- 
cuations practifed upon this plan will have all the confe- 
qucnccs which I have already obferved, may follow the 
recurrence of the hemorrhagy itfelf. 

827. J When the hemorrhagy of the nofe Ihall be found 
to make its returns at nearly ftated periods, the meafures 
for preventing it (824.) may be pracfifed with great cer- 
tainty; and, upon every repetition of blood-letting, by di- 
minifliing tl-;e quantity taken away, its tendency to induce 
aplethora may be in fome meafure avoided. When in- 
deed, the repetition of evacuations is truly unavoidable^ 
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the diminifliing them upon every repetition is properly prac- 
tifed; But it is a praftice of nice and precarious manage- 
ment, and fliould by no means be truftcd to, fo far as to 
fupcribde the meafurcs propofed in (824.) wherever thefe 
can be admitted. 

8 2 8. J When the hemorrhagy of the nofe happ&ns in 
confequence of a venous plethora in the veflels of the head, 
as in (771.) the flowing of the blood pretty largely may 
be allowed, efpecially when it happens after the fuppref- 
fion or ccafing of the menftrual or hemorrhoidal flux. 
But though the flowing of the blood is, on its firft occur- 
ring, to be allowed, there is nothing more proper than 
guarding againlt its returns. This is to be done not only by the 
meafures propofed in (732. et. seq.) but, as the eftetts of 
a plethoric ftate of the veflels of the head are very uncer- 
tain; fo, upon any appearance of it, and efpecially upon 
any threatening of hemorrhagy, the plethora is to be re- 
moved, and the hemorrhagy to be obviated immediately 
by proper evacuations, as blood-letting, purging, and ii- 
fucs ; or by reftoring fuppreffed evacuations, where this 
can be done. 



CHAP. III. 

from tbe !lung:0* 

Sect. I. 

Of the Phenomena and Cause of Hemoptysis. 

829.] VV HEN, after fome afFeftion of the breaft, 
blood is thrown out from the mouth, and is brought out 
with more or Icfs of coughing, there can be no doubt that 
it comes from the lungs ; and this generally afcertains the 
difcafe of which I am now to treat. But there are cafes in 
which the fource of the blood fpit out is uncertain; and 
therefore, fome other confiderations to be m.entioned 
hereafter, are often neceflkry to afcertain the exiftence of 
an hemoptyfis. 

830.] The blood-veffcls of the lungs are more numer- 
ous than thofe of any other part of the body of the fame 
bulk. Thcfc vcflblsj of tlie largeft fize, as they arife from 
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the heart, are more immediately than in any other part 
fubdivided into vefiels of the fmallcft fize; and tlicie fmall 
vefiels fprcad out near to the internal Inrfaccs of the broa- 
chial cavities, are fituated in a loofc cellular texture, and 
covered by a tender membrane only : fo that, confidering 
how readily and frequently Ihefe vefiels are gorged with 
blood, we may underiland why an hcmorrhagy from them 
is, next to that of the nofe, the moll frequent of any ; and 
particularly, why any violent fliock given to the whole 
body fo readily occaiions an hemoptyhs, 

831.] An h'emoptyfis may be occafioned by external 
violence, at any period of life; and I have explained a- 
bove (759.) why, in adult pcrions, while the arterial pie- 
thora Hill prevails in the fyflem, that is, from the age of 
fixteen to that of five-and-thirty, an hemoptyhs may at 
any time be produced, merely by a plethoric flate of the 
lungs. 

832.] But it has been alfo obfcrved above, (760.) that 
an hemt)ptyfis more frequendy ari fes from a faulty propor- 
tion between die capacity of the vefiels of the kings and 
that of thofe of the reft of the body. Accordingly it U 
often a hereditary difeafe, which implies a peculiar and 
faulty conformation. And the difcaie alfo happens efpe- 
cially toperfons who difcover the fmallcr capacity of their 
lungs, by the narrownefs of their cheft, and by the pro- 
minency of their fhoulders; which laft is a m^ark of their 
having been long liable to a difiicult refpiration. 

833.] With thefe circumftanccs alfo the difeafe happens 
cfpecially to perfons of a languine temperament; in whom, 
particularly, the arterial plethora prevails. It happens 
likewife to perfons of a fiendcr delicate make, of which a 
long neck is a mark; to perfons of much fenhbility and ir- 
ritability, and therefore of quick parts, whofe bodies are 
generally of a delicate {tru6ture ; to perfons who have been 
formerly liable to frequent hemorrhagies of the nofe; to 
perfons who have fuffered a fupprefiion of any hemorrhagy 
they had formerly been liable to, themoft frequent inftance 
of which is in females who have fufi^ered a fupprefiion of 
their menflrual flux; and, laftly, to perfons who have fuf- 
fered the amputation of any conhderable limb. 

^34-] In moft of thefe cafes (833.) the difeafe happens 
efpecially to peribns about the time of their coming to 
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their full growth, or foon after it, and this for the rcafons 
fully fct forth above. 

835.] From all that has been faid from (830, to 834.) 
ihc prcdifponcnt caufc of hcmoptyiis will be fufficiently 
undcrflood, and the difeafe may liappen from the mere 
circumdaiicc of the predifponent caufe ariling to a confi- 
dcrable dt';;rce. li\ the prcdifpofed, however, it is often 
bron^iht on by the recurrence of various occa(ional and ex- 
citing caufes. One of thcfe, and perhaps a frequent one, 
is external heat ; which, even in no great degree, will bring 
on the difeafe in fpring, and the beginning of furamer, 
while the heat rarefies the blood more than it relaxes the 
folids which had been before contracted by the cold of 
winter. Another exciting caufe is a fudden diminution of 
the weight of tiic atmoiphere, eipecially when concurring 
with any effort in bodily exercife. The effort, too, alone, 
may often, in the predifpofed, be the exciting caufe; and, 
more particularly, any violent exercife of refpiration. In 
fliort, in the predifpofed, any degree of external violence 
alfo.may bring on the difeafe. 

836. j Occalioned by one or other of thefe caufes (835.) 
the difeafe comes on M'ith a fenfe of weight and anxiety in 
the cheil, fome uneafinefs in breathing, fome pain of the 
breaft or other parts of the thorax, and fome fenfe of heat 
under the fternum ; and very often, before the difeafe ap- 
pears, a faltifh-taflc is perceived in the mouth. 

837. J Immediately before the appearance of blood, a 
degree of irritation is felt at the top of the larynx. To re- 
lieve this, a hawking is made, which brings up a little 
blood, of a fiorid colour, and fomewhat frothy. The ir- 
ritation returns ; and, in the fame manner, more blood of 
a like kind is brought up, with fome noife in the windpipe, 
as of air pafling through a fluid. 

838. j This is commonly the manner in which the he- 
moptyfis begins; but fomctimes at the very firft the blood 
comes up by coughing, or at leafl fomewhat of coughing 
accompanies the hawking juft now mentioned. 

839. j The blood iffuing is fometimes at firft in very 
fmall quantity, and foon difappears altogether: but, in 
other cafes, efpecially when it repeatedly occurs, it is in 
greater quantitv, and frequently continues to appear at 

Vol. I. ' 
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times for feveral days together. It is fometimcs profnfe; 
but rarely in fuch quantity as eitlicr by its excels, or by 
its fuddeii fufFocation, to prove imincdiy.tcly niortal. It 
commonly either ccafes fpontaucoufly, or is flopped by 
the remedies employed. 

840,] When blood is thrown out from the mouth, it is 
"not always eafy to determine from what internal part it 
proceeds ; whether from the internal furface of the mouth 
itfelf, from the fauces, or adjoining cavities of the nofe, 
from the ftomach, or from the lungs. It is, however, very 
necefiary to diftinguifh the different cafes; and, in molt 
inftances, it may be done by attending to the following 
conliderations. 

841.] When the blood fpit out, proceeds from fome 
part of the internal furface of the mouth itfelf, it comes 
out without any hawking or coughing ; and generally, up- 
on infpeftion, the particular fource of it becomes evident. 

842. J When blood proceeds from the fauces, or ad- 
joining cavities of the nofe, it may be brought out by 
hawking, and fometimes by coughing, in the manner we 
Tiave defcribed in (836, and 838,) fo that, in thi« way, a 
doubt may arife concerning its real fource. A patient of- 
ten lays hold of thefe circumilances to pleafe himfcif with 
the opinion of its coming from the fauces, and he may be 
allowed to do fo : but a phyfician cannot readily be deceiv- 
ed, if he confider, that a bleeding from the fauces is more 
rare than one from the lungs; that the former feldom hap- 
pens but to perfons who have been before liable either to an 
hemorrhagy of the nofe, or to fome evident caufe of erofi- 
on; and, in moft cafes, by looking into the fauces, the didil- 
-lation of the blood, if it comes from thence, will be perceived. 

843.] When blood proceeds from the lungs, the manner 
in which it is brought up will commonly fhow from whence 
-it comes : but, independent ©f that, there are many cir- 
cumftances which may occur to point it out, fuch as the 
period of life, the habit of body, and other marks of a pre- 
difpofition (832. — 834.) and together withthcfe, the occa- 
fionalcaufes (835.) having been immediately beforcapplied. 

844.] When vomiting accompanies the throwin^r out 
of blood from the mouth, as vomiting and coughin'^ often 
mutually excite each other ; fo they may be frequendy 
joined, and render it doubtful whether the blood thrown 
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out proceeds from the lungs or from the ftomach. We 
may however generally decide, by confidering, that blood 
does not fo frequently proceed from the Itomach as from 
the lungs: that blood proceeding from the Itomach com- 
monly appears in greater quantity, than when it proceeds 
from the lungs: that the blood proceeding from the lungs 
is ufually of a florid colour, and mixed with a litde frothy 
mucus only; whereas the blood from the ftomach is com- 
monly of a darker colour, more gruraous, and mixed with 
the other contents of the llomach : That the coughing or 
vomiting, according as the one or the other firft ariles in 
the cafes in which they are afterwards joined, may fome- 
times point out the fource of the blood; and, laftly, that 
much may be learned from the circumftances and fymp- 
toms which have preceded the hemorrhagy. 

Thofe which precede the hemoptyfis, enumerated in 
(836.) are moil of them evident marks of an affedion of 
the lungs. And, on the other hand, the hematemcfis, or 
iffuing of blood from the ft;omach, has alfo its peculiar 
fymptoms and circumllances preceding it; as, for inftance, 
fome morbid affe8ion of this organ, or at Icafl fome pain, 
anxiety, and fenfe of weight, referred diflinclly to the re- 
gion of the ftomach. To all this may be added, that the 
vomiting of blood happens more frequently to females than 
to males ; and to the former, in conlequence of a fuppref- 
fion of their menftrual flux: and, by attending to all thefe 
confiderations (841. — 854.) the prefence of the hemopty- 
fis may commonly be fufHcienily afcertained. 

Sect. II. 

Of the Cure of Hemoptysis. 
845.] THIS difeafe is Ibmetimes attended with little 
danger; as when it happens to females in confequence of a 
fiippreflion of the menfes;* when, without any marks of a 
predifpofition, it ari fes from external violence ; or when, 
from whatever caufe ariflng, it leaves behind it no cough, 
dyfpnoea, or other afleftion of the lungs. Even in fuch 
'cafes, however, a danger may arife from too large a wound 
being made in the vclfels of the lungs; from a quantity of 

• The aiulior nii;^ht have added, " And when no fjmptom of phthilis hav* 
preceded tr accompanies the hemorrhage." 
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red blood being left to ftagnate in the cavity of tlic bron- 
chiae; and particularly, from any determination of the 
blood being made into the veifels of the lungs, which, by 
renewing the hemorrhagy, may have dangerous coufe- 
quences. In every inftancc therefore of hemopfy (is, the 
effaiion is to be moderated by the feveral means mcnlion- 
ed (791, to 794.) 

846.] Thefe meafures are efpecially neceffary when the 
hemoptyfis arifes in confequence of a predifpoiition; and 
in all cafes where there is the appearance of a large elfufi- 
on, or where the hemorrhagy frequently returns, the cffu- 
fion is not only to be moderated, but to be entirely (lop- 
ped, and the returns of it prevented by every means in our 
power. See (796.) and following.* 

847,] To flop an hemoptyfis, or prevent the returns of 
it, two medicines have been frequently employed ; neither 
of which I can approve of. Thefe are, chalybeatcs, and 
the Peruvian bark. As both of them contribute to in- 
creafe the phlogiflic diathefis of the fyftem, they can hardly 
be fafe in any cafe of aftive hemorrhagy, and I have fre- 
quently found them hurtful. 

848. J As the hemoptyfis which happens in confequence 
of predifpofition, is always attended with a phlogillic dia- 

* The tinfture of rofes has been frequently employed with fuccefs in thefe 
cafes : alum, however, is the principal ailringent. It may be given, either 
by itfelf in fmall and often repeated dofes, or combined with terra Japonica. 
The following formula is very convenient : 
R, Alumin. 

Terr. Japonic, a a ^\. 

Conserv. Rosar. Bi. 

HI. f. EIe£l. cum. syr. commun. q. s. 
The dcfe ought to be proportioned to the exigency of the cafe : in general, 
the above prefcribed mafs maybe divided into ten equal j)arts ; one of which 
may be given every tv«o hours, or in urgent cafes, every hour. In ufingthis 
medicine, it will be neceffary to keep the belly open; but for this purp'fe 
purgatives are ill adapted, as they carry oft' wi;h them the rfcdiciiie that is 
employed : glyllers are therefore preferable, and in order that they be thft 
more effedual, they ought to be fymewhat of a ftimulating nature : as, 
R. Infus. Sennas §vi. 

Sal. Cathartic. Amar. §i. 

Decocl. Hordei. §viii. 

31. 
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R. Pulp. Tamarind. ^Vi. 
Crem. Tart. §is. 

Coque in Aq. font. c^. s. ad. colaturx §xil. 
Adde Mann, gii, 
M. 
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thefis: and, as the bad confequcnces oFthe difeafe arecf- 
pecially to be apprehended from, the cautiiiuance of that 
diathelis; fo this is to be induflrroudy taken off by blood- 
letting, in greater or fmaller quantity, and more or lefs 
frequently repeated, according as the fymptoms fliall di- 
rect. At the fame time, cooling purgadve's are to be em- 
ployed, and every-T^art of the antiphiogiltic regimen is to 
be (Iriclly enjoined. The refrigerants may alfo be adini- 
niftcred; taking care, however, that the acids, and more 
clp..xially the nitre,* do not excite coughing. 

849.] From what was obferved in (794.) it will appear 
that bliftcring upon the bread or back may be a remedy 
of hemoptylis, when it is prefcut ; and that ilfues' in the 
fame places may be ufefulin preventing the recurrence of 
it when it has ceafed. 

850.] The avoiding of motion is generally a proper part 
of the antiphiogiltic regimen ; and in the hemoptyhs, no- 
thing is more nccclfary than avoiding bodily exerci'fe : But 
fome kinds of geltation, as failing,t and travelling in an eafy 
carriage on fmooth roads, have often proved a remedy. 

851.] Such is the treatment 1 can propofe for the he- 
moptyfis, confidered merely as an hemorrhagy ; But when, 
in fpite of all our precautions, it continues to recur, it is of- 
ten followed by an ulceration of the lungs, und a phthyhs 
pulmonalis. This, therefore, I mud now proceed to con- 
fider ; but, as it arifes alfo from other caules behdes the 
hemoptyhs, it mull be treated of with a more general view. J 

• Nitre ought to be cautiouUy ufcd in all complaints of the lungs, on ac- 
count of the irritation which it produces, and the fubfequent cough which it 
exciics. 

t A fea-voyage has often been prefcribed for hemoptyfis : it is, neverthe- 
lefs, a very dangerous pra.aice, on account of the violent agitation produced 
by the fea-iicknefs in the aAioa of vomiting. The violence of the Teachings 
ill fea-lickHcfa, efpccially after the contents of the llomach are thoroughly- 
evacuated, has been known to caufe hemoptyfis, by a rupture of fome confi- 
derable veilel. — The hemorrhagy indeed, hence proceeding, is not an adive 
hemorrhagy ; but, neverthelefs, in a phbgiitic diathefis, which predifpofes 
to an aAive hemorrhagy, we ought always to be cautious how we employ re- 
medies, which, altliough they do not inimediately increafe the predifpofing 
diathefis, produce the leaft irritation, or give any violent lliock in iheir action. 

Speaking loud, Cnging, playing on wind-inftruments, and whatever re- 
quires any exertion of the lungs ought carefully to be avoided. 

4 In the cure of the hemoptyfis, the patient's drink ought to be of the aci- 
dulous kind, or of the acidulous and altringent kinds conjoined. The yitrio- 
lie acid is therefore the moll eligible, but it ought to be well diluted. A plea- 
fuiu drink may be compofed of one part of the tinflure of roles, and four of 
cald water; or the tinAure of roles mav be prefcribed with live times the 
quantity of water that is ordered iu the pharmacopxia. The acid of tartar- 
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CHAP. IV. 
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OiX\)t WVMM Pulmonalisf, or Consumption 
cf tfje lungs* 

Sr.CT. I. 

OJ the Phenomena and Cause of the Phthisis Pulmonalis. 

852.] X HE Phthifis Pulmonalis I would define to be, 
an expedoration of pus or purulent matter from the lungs, 
attended with a fever. 

As this is the principal fpecies of phthifis, I fliall fre- 
quently in this chapter employ the general term of phthifis, 
though Itritlly meaning the phthifis pulmonalis. 

853.] I have met witli fome inflances of an expeftorati- 
on of purulent matter, continuing for many years, accom- 
panied with very few fymptoms of he6Hc, and at leaft with- 
out any heftic exquifitely formed : But, in none of thefe 
inflances, were the perfons fo entirely free from fymptoms 
of heQic, as to form any exception to the general definiti- 
on. 

854.] In every inftance of an expcftoration of pus, I 
prefume there is an ulceration of the lungs. The late Mr. 
Haen is the only author dial I know of, who has advanced 
another opinion, and has fuppofcd, that pus may be form- 
ed in the blood-veflels, and be from thence poured into 
the bronchiae. Admitting his fa61, I have attempted an 
explanation of the appearance of pus w ithout ulceration in 
(349.) but, after all, I cannot help fufpetting t,he accura- 
cy of his obfervations; mud entirely reject his explanation 
of them; mufi: however allow, that we flill want facls to 

diffolved in twenty times it's weight of water, and fweetened with a little 
fyrup of rofes, is aUo a fuitable drink. A decO(flion either of the frelh fruit 
cf quinces, fweetened with fugar, or an infufion of quince marmalade, is 
another excellent acid aftringent. In addition to what has been faid, it may- 
be proper to oblene, that opium is admiflible only in very few cafes of he- 
moptyfis; viz. when the hemoptyfis is the ccnfequence of coughing. Thefe 
cafes are very difilcultly diflinguiflied. If the blond be thrown out into the 
Ir.ngs, a cough is excited for its difcharge, and then the hemoptyfis is the 
primary difeafe ; in this cafe opium does more harm than good. — But if a 
cough ariring from any other irritating caufc, than extravafated blood in the 
lungs flioukl by its violence and long continuance, produce an hemoptylis, 
then opium, joined with fuch remedies as are fuitable to remove the peciiliar 
irritation, is the onlv rnedicine on which we can have any reliance ; and in 
thefe cafes we mull uie it in large dofes, fuch as forty or fifty drops of laudanum. 
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fupport the explanation I have offered; and doubt much 
if it will apply to any cafe of phthilis. For thefe reafons I 
ftill conclude, agreeably to the faith of all other dilfecii- 
ons, and the opinions of all phyficians, that the fymptoms 
mentioned in our dehnition depend always upon an ulcera- 
tion formed in the lungs. 

855.] It has fomciimcs happened, that a catarrh was 
attended with an expetloration of a matter fo much refem- 
bling pus, that phyficians have been often uncertain whe- 
ther the difeafe was mucus or pus, ajid therefore whether 
the difeafe was a catarrh or a phthilis. It is often of con- 
fcquence to determine thefe ciuettions; and it appears to 
me that it may be generally done, with fufficient certainty, 
from the following conhderations, of which each particu- 
lar is not always lingly decidve, but when they are taken 
together can hardly deceive us. 

1. From the colour pFtheorffter; as mucus is natural- 
ly tranfparent, ancJ^pUs alw<*^s opaque. When mucus be- 
comes opaque, as it fomctimcs does, it becomes white, 
yellow, or gr^ifh ;■ but the laft mentioned colour is hard- 
ly ever fo remarkable in mucus as in pus. 

2. From the conjiilence; as mucus is more vifcid and 
coherent, and py^s lefs fo, and may be more friable. When 
mucus is thrown into water, it is not readily diffufed, but 
remains united in uniform and circular maffes : but pus, 
in the fame circuindanccs, though not readily diffufed, 
does not remain fo uniformly united, and by a little agita- 
tion is broken into ragged fragments. 

3. From the odour; which is fcldom perceived in mu- 
cus, but frequently in pus. It has been propofed to try 
the odour of the matter expc6torated, by throwing it upon 
live coals; but in fuch a trial bodi mucus and pus give out 
a difagreeablc fmell, and it is. not eafy to dillinguifh be- 
tween them. 

4. From the fpccific gravity compared with water; and 
indeed, it is ufual for the mucus of the lungs to fwim on 
the furface of water, and for pus to fink in it. But in this 
we may fomctimes be deceivea; as pus which has entangled 
a great deal of air may fwim, and mucus that is free from 
air may fink. 

5. From the mixture which is difcernable in the matter 
brought up; for if a yellow or gmgiiifh matter appears fur- 
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rounded with a quantity of tranfparcnt or IcFs opaque and 
lefs coloured matter, the more Ihongly coloured matter 
may be generally confidcred as pus; as it is not eal'y to 
undcrftand how one portion of the mucus of the lungs can 
be very conliderably changed, while the reft of it is very 
little fo, or remains in its ordinary (late. 

6. From the admixture of certain fubftances with the 
matter thrown out from the lungs. To tiiis purpofe we 
are informed by the experiments of the late Mr. Charles 
Darwin: a. That the vitriolic acid diifolves both mucus 
and pus, but mod readily the former: That, if Mater be 
added j;o fuch a folution of mucus, this is feparated, and 
either fwims on the furface, or, divided into flocculi, is 
fufpended in the liquor; whereas, when water is added to 
a like folution of pus, diis falls to the bottom, or by agita- 
tion is diffufed fo as to exhibit a uniformly turpid liquor. 
b. That a folution of the c^uftic fixed alkali, after I'ome 
time, diffolvcs mucus, and generally pus; and, if water be 
added to fuch folutions, the pus is precipitated, but the 
mucus is not. From fuch experiments it is fuppofed, that 
pus and mucus may be certainly diftmguiflied from each 
other. 

7. From the expe61oration's being attended with a hec- 
tic fever. A catarrh, or expecloration of mucus, is -often 
attended with fever: but never, fo far as I have obfervcd, 
with fuch a fever as I am prefently to dcfcribe as a he61ic. 
This, in my opiniipn, is the mod certain mark of a puru. 
leiit ftate in feme part of the body; and if others have 
thought differently, I am perfuaded that it has been owing 
to this, that, prefuming upon the mortal nature of a con- 
firmed or purulent phthihs, they have confidcred every 
cafe in which a recovery happened, as a catarrh onlv : but, 
that they may have been miflaken in this, Ihall be fhown 
hereafter. 

856.] Having thus confidcred the firft part of the cha- 
ra6ler of the phthifis pulmonalis as a mark of an ulcerati- 
on of the lungs ; and having juft now faid, that the other 
part of the character, that is, the he6lic fever, is a mark 
or indication of the fame thing; it is proper now to consi- 
der this here, as I had with that view omitted it before 

(74.) 

857.] A hedic fever has the form of a remittent^ which 
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his exacerbations twice every day. The firfl: of thefe oc- 
curs about noon, fometimes a little fooner or later ; and a 
fli'^ht rcmifTion of it happens about five afternoon. This 
!aft is Toon fucceeded by another exacerbation, gradually 
incrcariniT till after midnight: But after two o'clock of the 
morn 111 i;, a remilTion takes place, which becomes more 
and more conijderable as the morning advances. The 
exacerl>ations are frequendy attended with fomc degree of 
cold fhivering; or at leafl, the patient is exceedingly fen- 
i\h\c to any coolnefs of the air, feeks external heat, and 
often complains of a fenfe of cold, when, to the thermo- 
meter, his fkin is preternaturally warm. Of thefe exacer- 
bations, that of the evening is always the moft confiderable. 
858. J It has commonly been given as a part of the chai 
ra6ter of a he6lic fever, that an cxacerbadon of it com- 
monly appears after the taking food; and it is true that 
dinner, which is taken at noon or after it, does fecm to 
occafion fome exaccrbadon. But this mult not make us 
judge the mid-day exacerbation to be the etfcd of eating 
only; for I have often obferved it to come on an hour be- 
fore noon, and often fome hours before dinner; which, in 
this country at prcfent, is not taken till fome time after- 
noon. It is indeed to be obferved, that in almoft every 
perfon, the taking food occafions fome degree of fever : 
but I am perfuaded this would not appear fo confiderable 
in a he6tic, were it not that an exacerbation of fever is 
prefent from anodier caufe ; and accordingly, the taking 
food in the morning has hardly any fenfible effetl. 

859. ] I have thus defcribed the general form of he6lic 
fever; but many circumftances attending it, are further to 
be taken notice of. 

The fever I have defcribed does not commonly fubfift 
long, till the evening exacerbations become attended with 
fweatings; which continue to recur, and to prove more 
and more profufe, through the whole courfe of the difeafe. 
Almoft from the firft appearance of the hedic, the urine 
is high-coloured, and depofites a copious branny red fe- 
dimciit, which hardly ever falls clofe to the bottom of the 
vcffel. 

In the heflic, the appetite for food is generally lefs im- 
paired than in any other kind of fever. 

Vot, I. p p 
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The thirft is fcldora confidcrable ; the mouth i« com- 
monly moift; and as the difeafc advances, the tongue be- 
comes free from fur, appears very clean; and in the ad- 
vanced flages of the difeafe, the tongue and fauces appear 
to be fomewhat inflamed, and become more or Icfs cover- 
ed with aphthae. 

As the difeafe advances, the red v'effels of the adnata 
of the eye difappcar, and the whole of the adnata becomes 
-of a pearly white. 

The face is commonly pale; but, during the exacerba- 
tions, a florid red, and an almofl; circumfcribed fpot, ap- 
pear on each cheek. 

For fome time, in the courfe of a he6lic, the belly is 
bound ; but, in the advanced fl;ages of it, a diarrhcta al- 
mofl: always comes on, and continues to recur frequently 
during the reft: of the difeafe, alternating in fomc meafure 
with the fweatings mentioned above. 

The difeafe is always attended with a debility, which 
■gradually increafes during the courfe of it. 

During the fame courfe an emaciation takes place, and 
goes to a greater degree than in almoft any other cafe. 

The falling off^ of the hairs, and the adunque form of 
the nails, are alfo fymptoms of the want of nourifhment. 

Towards the end of the difeafe, the feet are often affc6l- 
cd with oedematous fwellings. 

The exacerbations of the fever are feldom attended with 
any headach, and fcarcely ever with delirium. 

The fenfes and judgment commonly remain entire to 
the very end of the difeafe ; and the mind, for the molt 
part, is confident and full of hope. 

Some days before death, a delirium comes on, and com- 
monly continues to the end. 

860.] The "heQic fever now-dcfcribed (857, 858.) as 
accompanying a purulent fl:ate of the lungs, is perhaps the 
cafe in which it mofl: frequendy appears : but I have never 
feen it in any cafe, when there was not e\'idently, or when 
I had not ground to fuppofe, there was a permanent puru- 
lency or ulceration in fome external or internal part. It 
was for this reafon that in (74.) I concluded it to be a 
fymptomatic fever only. Indeed, it appears to me to be 
always the effeft of an acrimony abforbed from abfceffes 
*>r ulcersj although itis not equally the cfFe6l of every ibrt 
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of acrimony; (or the fcorbutic and cancerous kinds often 
fubfift long in the body without producing a heftic. What 
is theprecife ftate of the acrimony producing this I cannot 
determine, but it fecms to be chiefly that of a vitiated puru- 
lency. 

861.] However this may be, it appears, that the heftic's 
depending in general upon an acrimony, explains its pecu- 
liar circumftances. The febrile ftate feems to be chiefly 
an exacerbation of that frequency of the pulfe, which oc- 
curs twice every day to pcrlons in health, and may be pro- 
duced by acrimony alcHie. Thefe exacerbations, indeed, 
do not happen without the proper circumftances of py- 
rexia ; but the fpafm of the extreme velfels in a heclicdoes 
not fcem to be (b confiderable as in other fevers : and 
hence the ftate of fwcat and urine which appears fo early 
and fo conftantly in hcclics. Upon the fame fuppofuion 
of an acrimony corrupting the fluids, and debilitating the 
moving powers, I think that moft of the other fymptoms 
may alio be explained. 

86-2.] Having thus confidered the charafteriftical fymp- 
♦oms and chief part of the proximate caufe of the phthifis 
pulmonalis, I proceed to obfcrve, that an ulcer of the 
iungs, and its concomitant circumftance of he£lic fever,. 
may arife from dift'erent previous aflPcftions of the lungs- 
all of w hrch however may, in my opinion, be referred to 
five heads; that is, u To an hemoptyfis; 2. To a fuppu- 
ration of the lungs in confcquence of pneumonia; 3. To 
catarrh; 4. Toafthma; or, 5. To a tubercle. Thefe fe- 
veral affeclions, as caufes of ulcers, flaall now be confi- 
dered in the order mentioned. 

863. J It has been commonly fuppofed, that an hemop- 
tyfis was naturally, and almoft necellarily, followed by an 
ulcer of the lungs : but I will prcfume to fay, that, in ge- 
neral, this is a miftak-c; for there have been many inftan- 
ces of hemoptyfis occafioned by external violence, without 
being followed by any ulcer of the lungs; and there have 
alfo been many inftances of hemoptyfis from an internal 
caufe, without any confequent ulceration. And this too 
has been the cafe, not only when the hemoptyfis happen- 
ed to young perfons, and recurred for feveral times, but 
when it has often recurred during the courfe of a long life. 
It is indeed eafy to conceive^ that a rupture of the velTcli 
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of the lungs like that of the vcffcls of the nofc, may be 
often healed, as the furgeons fpcak, by the firll iiueniioii. 
It is probable therefore, that it is an hcmoptyfis in parti- 
cular circumflances only, which is nccelfarily followed by 
an ulcer; but what thefe circurridances are, it is difficult to 
determine. It ispoffible, that merely the degree of rup- 
ture, or frequently repeated rupture preventing the wound 
from healing by the lirfl intention, may occalion an ulecr; 
or it is poifible that red blood eff'ufed, and not brought up 
entirely by coughing, may, by llagnating in the bronchia^ 
become acrid, and erode the parts. Thefe however arc 
but fuppoiitions, not fupported by any clear evidence. 
And, if we conlider that thofe cafes of heraoptyhs which 
follow the predifpofition (831. — 834.) are thofe efpecially 
which end in phthilis, we fiiall be led to fufpetl that there 
are fomc other circumilances which concur here to deter- 
mine the confequence of hemoptyfis, as I ihall hereafter 
endeavour to fhow. 

864. J Any fuppofition, however, which we canmakewith 
refpctt to the innocence of an hemoptyfis, muil not luper- 
fede the meafures propofed above for its cure ; both be- 
caufe we cannot certainly forefee what m.ay be the confe- 
quence offuch an accident, and becaufe the meafures above 
fuggefted arc fafe ; for, upon every fiippohtion, it is a di- 
athefis phlogillica that may urge on every bad confequence 
to be apprehended. 

865.] The fecond caufe of an ulceration of the lungs, to 
be conlideredj is a fuppuration formed in confequence of 
pneumonia. 

866.] From the fymptoms mentioned in (857. — 85S'.) 
it may w-ith reafon be concluded, that an abfcels, or, as it 
is called, a vojraca, is formed in fomepart of the pleura, and 
mod frequendy in that portion of it invefting the lungs. 
Here purulent ipatter frequendy remains for lome time, 
as if enclofed in a cyfl : but commonly it is not long be- 
fore it comes to be either abforbed, and transferred to 
fome other part of the body; or that it breaks through in- 
to the cavity of the lungs, or into that of the thorax. In 
the latter cafe, it produces the difeafe called empyema ; 
but 'it is only when the matter is poured into the cavity of 
the bronchiae, that it properly conftitutes the phthifi.s pul- 
monalis. Jh the cafe of empyema, the chief circumdaiices 
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of thephthifis are alfo piercntj but I (hall here confidcr 
thiit caic only in vhich the ablccl's of the lungs gives occa- 
lion to a purulent expectoration. 

867. j An abfccfs of the lungs, in confequen<:e of pneu- 
monia, is not always followed by a phthifis: for fome- 
timesa hectic fever is not formed; the matter poured into 
the brouehiai is a proper and benign pus, which is fre- 
quently coughed up very readily, ami fpitout: and, though 
this purulent expectoration ihould continue for fome time, 
yet if a hectic does not come on, the ulcer foon heals, 
and every morbid fymptom diikppears. This has happen- 
ed i'o frequently, that we may conclude, that neither the 
accefs of -the air, nor the conltant motion of the lungs, 
u'ill prevent an ulcer of thefe parts from healing, if the 
matter of it be well-conditioned. An abfcefs of the lungs, 
therefore, does not neceffarily produce the phthilis pul- 
monalis; and if it be followed by fuch adifeafe, it muft 
be in conieqnence of particular circumitances which cor- 
rupt the purulent matter produced, render it unfuitable to 
the healing of the ulcer, and at the lame time make it af- 
ford an acrimony, which, being abforbedj produces a 
hedic and its confequences. 

868. j The corruption of the matter of fuch abfcelTes 
may be owing to feveral caufes, as, 1. That the matter 
effufed during the inflammation, had not been a pure fe- 
rum fit to be converted into a laudable pus, but had been 
united v;ith other matters which prevented that, and gave 
a con [iderable acrimony to the whole: Or, 2. That the 
matter effufed, and converted into pus, either merely by 
a long ftagnation in a vomica, or by its connection with 
an empyema, had been fo corrupted, as to 'become unfit 
for the purpofe of pus in the healing of the ulcer. Thefe 
feem to be poffible eaules of the corruption of matter in 
abfceffes, fo as to make it the occafion of phthifis in per- 
fons otherwife found; but it is probable, that a pneumonic 
abfcefs does efpecially produce phthifis when it happens to 
perfons previoufly difpofed to that difeafe, and therefore 
only as it concurs with fome other caufes of it. 

869,] The third caufe fuppofed to produce phthifis, is 
a caianh; which in many cafes feems in length of time to 
have the expettoration of m.ucus proper to it, gradually 
<;hanged into an expectoration of pus; and at the fame time, 
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by the addition of a hc6lic fever, the difeafe, which was 
at firft a pure catarrh, is converted into a phthifis. This 
fuppofition, however, is not eafilv to be admitted. The 
catarrh is properly an affcQion of the mucas glarwis of 
the trachea and bronchise, analogous to thecoryza, and tefe 
violent kinds of cynanche toniillaris, which very fcldom 
terminate in fuppuration. And although a catarrh fiioulxi 
be difpofcd to fuch termination, yet the ulcer produce^ 
might readily heal up, as it does in the cafe of a cynanche 
tonfiliaris ; and therefore fhould not produce a phthilis. 

870. J Further, the catarrh, as purely the effect of cold, 
is generally a mild difeafe, as well as of fiiort duration; 
and of the numerous infhmces of it, there arc at moit but 
very few cafes which can be faid to have ended in phthifis. 
In all thofe cafes in which this feems to have happened, it 
is to me probable, that the perfons affefted were peculi- 
arly predifpofed to phthifis. And the beginning of phthifis 
fo often refcmbles a catarrh, that the former may have 
been m.iftaken for the latter. Belides, to increafe the fal- 
lacy, it often happens that the application of cold, which 
is the mod frequent caule of catarrh, is alfo frequently 
the exciting caufe of the cough which proves the begin, 
ning of phthifis. 

871,] It is tome, therefore, probable, that a catarrh 
is very feldom the foundation of phthihs; but I would not 
poiitively affert that it never is fo; for it is pofTible that 
the cafes of a more violent catarrh may have joined with 
them a pneumonic affetlion, which may end in a fuppura- 
tion; or it may happen that along continued catarrh, by 
the violent agitation of the lungs in coughing will produce 
lome of thofe tubercles which are prefently to be menti- 
oned as the mod frequent caufe of phthifis. 

872.] It muft be particularly obferved here, that no- 
thing faid in (871.) Ihould allow us to neglect any appear, 
ance of catarrh, as is too frequently done; for it may be 
either the beginning of a phthifis, which is miftaken for a 
genuine catarrh, or that even as a catarrh continuing long, 
it may produce a phthifis, as in (871.) 

873.] Many phyficians have fuppofcd an acrimony of 
the fluids eroding fbme of the veffels of the lungs, to be a 
frequent caufe of ulceration and phthifis. But this ap- 
pears to mc to be a mere fuppofition ; for in any of the in- 
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(lances of the produ6tion of phthifis which I have feen, 
there was no evidence of any acrimony of the blood capa- 
ble of eroding the veflcls. It is true, indeed, that in ma- 
ny cafes an acrimony fublifting in fome part of the fluids, 
is the caufe of the difeafe; but it is at the fame time pro- 
bable, that this acrimony operates by producing tubercles, 
rather thaa by any direct crofion. 

874.] It has been mentioned in (862,) that an afthma 
naay be confidered as one of the can fes of phthifis; and 
by afthma I mean, that fpecies of it which has been 
commonly named the Spafmodic. This difeafe frequent- 
ly fubfifts very long without producing any other, and may 
have its own peculiar fatal termination, as fhall be explain- 
ed hereafter. But I have feen it frequently end in phthi- 
fis; and in fuch cafes I fuppofe it to operate in the man- 
ner above alledged of catarrh, that is, by producing tu- 
berclcs, and their confequences, which fhali be prefently 
mentioned. 

875.] I come now to confidcr the fifth head of the 
caufe of phthifis, and which I apprehend to be the mofl 
frequent of any. This I have faid, in general, to be tu- 
bercles; by which terms arc meant, certain fmall tumours, 
which have the appearance of indurated glands. DifTec- 
tions have fi-equcntly fhown fuch tubercles formed in the 
lungs; and although at firft indolent, yet at length they 
become inflamed, and are thereby changed into little ab- 
fceffes, or vomica?, which breaking, and pouring their 
matter into the bronchiae, give a purulent expedoration, 
and thus lay the foundation of phthifis. 

876.] Though the matter expedorated upon thefe oc- 
cafions has the appearance of pus, it is feldom that of a 
laudable kind; and, as the ulcers do not readily heal, but 
are attended with a hetlic fever, for the moft part endin<T 
fatally, I prefume that the matter of the ulcers is imbued 
with a peculiarly obnoxious acrimony, which prevents 
their healing, and produces a phthifis in all its circum- 
ftances, as mentioned above. 

877.] It is very probable that the acrimony which thus 
difcovers itfelf in the ulcprs, exiftcd before, and produced 
the tubercles themfelves; and: it is to this acrimony that 
we muft trace up the caufe of the phthifis following thefe 
tubercles. Tivs acrimony is probably, in different cafes, 
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of different kinds; and it will not be cafy to determine its 
varieties: but to a certain length I (hall attempt it. 

878.] In one cafe, and that, too^ a very frequent one, 
of phthifis, it appears, that the noxious acrimony is of the 
time kind with that which prevails in the fcrophula. This 
may be concluded from obfcrving, that a phthifis, at its 
ufual periods, frequently attacks perfons born of fcrophu- 
lous parents; that is, of parents who had been aifefted with 
fcorphulain their younger years : that very often, when the 
phthilis appears, there occur at the fam^ time fome lym- 
phatic tumours in the internal parts; and very often 1 have 
found the tabes mefenterica, which is a fcrophulous affec- 
tion, joined with the phihihs pulmonalis. To all this I 
vould add, that, even when no fcrophulous affcttjon has 
either manifeftly preceded or accompanied a phthifis, this 
lafl however moft commonly aff'eds perfons of a habit re- 
fembling the fcrophulous; that is, perfons of a fanguine, 
or of a fanguineo-melancholic temperament, who have very 
fine flvins, rofy complexions, large veins, loft fiefh, and 
thick upper lip : and further, that in fuch perfons the phthi- 
fis comes on in the fame manner that it does in perfons 
having tubercles, as fliall be immediately explained. 

879.] Another fpecies of acrimony producing tubercles 
of the lungs, and thereby phthifis, may be faid to be the 
exanthematic. Il is well known, that the I'mall-pox fome- 
timcs, and more frequently meafles, lay the foundation of 
phthifis. It is probable alfo,that other exanthemata have the 
lame effe6f ; and from the phenomena of the difeafe, and 
the diffeQ;ions of perfons who have died of it, it is pro- 
bable, that all the exanthemata may occafion a phthifis, 
by affording a matter which in the lirll place produces 
tubercles. 

880.] Another acrimony, which feems fomctimcs to 
produce phthifis, is the fiphyiitic; but whether fuch an 
iicrimony produces phthifis in any other perfons than the 
previoufly difpofed, does not appear to me certain. 

881 J What other fpecies of acrimony, fuch as from 
fcurvy, from pus ablbrlSed from other parts of the body, 
from fupprefled eruptions, or from other fources, may 
alfb produce tubercles and phthifis, I cannot now decide, 
but mufl leave to be determined by thofe who have had 
experience of fuch cafes. 
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882.] There is one peculiar cafe of phtbifis, which from 
my own experience I can take notice of. This is the cafe 
of phthifis from a calcareous matter formed in the lungs, 
and couched up, frequently with a little blood, fometimes 
■with mucus only, and fometimes with pus, , How this 
matter is generated, or in what precife part of the lungs it 
is feated, I acknowledge myfelf ignorant. In three cafes 
of this kind which have occurred to me, there' was at the 
fame time no appearance of ftony or earthy concretions iii 
any other part of t^e body. In one of thefe cafes, an cxqui- 
fittly formed piithfis came on, and proved mortal: While 
in the other two, the fymptoms of phthifis were never fully 
formed^ andafter fome time, m.erely by a milk diet and 
avoiding irritation, the patients entirely recovered. 

883] Another foundation for phthil'is, analogous, as I 
judge, to that of tubercles, is that which occurs to certain 
artificers whole employment keep them almolt conftantly 
expofedto duft; fuch as ftone-cutters, millers, Hax-dreffers, 
and fome others. I have not obferved in this country ma- 
ny inftanccs of phthifis which could be referred to this 
^ caufe; but, from 'Ramazzini, Morgagni, and fome 
other writers, we mud conclude fuch cafes to be more fre- 
quent in the fouthern parts of Europe. 

884.] Befides thefe now mentioned, there are probably 
fome other caufes producing tubercles, which have not yet 
been afcertained by obfervations; and it is likely, that in 
the ftate of tubercles there is a variety notyet accounted for; 
but all this muft be left to future obfervation and inquiry. 

885.] It has been frequendy fuppofed by phyficians, 
that the phthifis is a contagious difeafe; and I dare not af- 
fert that it never is fuch: but in many hundred inftanccs 
of the difeafe which I have feen, there has been hardly one 
which to me could appear to have arifen from contagion. 
It is poflible, that in warmer climates the eife5ls of conta- 
gion may be more difcernible. 

After having faid that a phthifis arifes from tubercles 
more frequently than from any other caufe, and after hav- 
ing attempted to aflign the variety of thefe, I now proceed 
to mention the" peculiar circumftances and fymptoms which 
ufually accompany the coming on of the difeafe from tu-. 
bcrcles. 

Vol. I, Q q^ 
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886.] A tuberculous and purulent ftate of the lungs 
has been obfcrved in very young children, and in fomc 
others at feveral different periods before the age of puber- 
ty and full growth; but inftances of this kind are rare: 
and the attack of phthifis, which we have reafon to impute 
to tubercles, ufualiy happens at the fame period which I 
have afiigned for the coming on of the hemoptyfis. 

887. J The phthifis from tubercles docs alfo generally 
affed the fame habits as the hemoptyfis, that is, perfons of 
a (lender make, long necks, narrow cherts, and prominent 
fhoulders; but very frequently the perfons liable to tuber- 
cles have lefs of a florid countenance, and of the other 
marks of an exquifitely fanguiiie temperament, than the 
perfons liable to hemoptyfis. 

888. J This difcafe, arifmg from the tubercles, ufualiy 
commences with a flight and fhort cough, which becomes 
habitual, is often litde remarked by thofe affc6led, and 
fometimes fo little as to be abfolutely denied by them. 
At the fame time their breathing becomes eafily hurried by 
any bodily motion, their body grows leaner, and they be- 
come languid and indolent. This ftatc fometimes con- 
tinues for a year, or even for two years, without the per- 
fons making any complaint of it, excepting only that they 
are affecled by cold more readily than ufual, which fre- 
quently increafes their cough, and produces fbme catarrh. 
This, again, however, is fometimes relieved ; is fuppofcd 
to have arifen from cold alone; and therefore gives no 
alarm either to the patient or to his friends, nor leads them 
to take any'precautions. 

88g.] Upon one or other of thefe occafions of catching 
cold, as we commonly fpeak, the cough becomes more con- 
fiderable; is particularly troublefomc upon the patient's 
Jying down at night, and in this flate continues longer than 
is ufual in the cafe of a (imple catar'h. This is more efpe- 
cially to call for attention, if the increafe and continuance 
of cough come on during the fummer feafon. 

890.J The cough which comes on as in (888.) is very 
often for a long time without any expe6loration ; but when, 
from repeatedly catching cold, it becomes ittbre conltant, 
it is then at the fame time attended with fome expetlora- 
tion, which is mofl confiderable in the mornings. The 
matter of this expeO-oration becomes by degrees more co- 
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pious, more vifcid, and more opaque; at length of a yel- 
low or grccnifh colour, and of a purulent appearance. 
The whole of the iibtter, however, is not always at once 
entirely changed in this manner; but, while one part of it 
retains the ufual form of mucus, another fuffers the changes 
now defcribed. 

891.] When the cough increafes, and continues very 
frequent through the night, and when the matter expedo- 
ratcd undergoes the changes I have mentioned, the breath- 
ing at the fame time becomes more difficult, and the ema- 
ciation and weaknefs go on alfo increafing. In the female 
fcx, as the difeafe advances, and (bmetimes early in its 
progrefs, the menfes ceafes to flow; and this circumftance 
is to be confidcrcd as commonly the effecl, although the fex 
themfelves arc ready to believe it the fole caufe of the dif- 
eafe. 

892.] When the cough comes on as in (888.) the pulfe 
is often natural, and for fome time after continues to be 
fo; but the fymptoms have feldom fubldled long before 
the pulfe becomes frequent, and fomctimes to a considera- 
ble degree, without much of the other fymptoms of fever. 
At length, however, evening exacerbations become re- 
markable; and by degrees the fever afTumes the exquisite 
form of heftic, a/ defcribed in (847 — 859.) 

893. J It is feldom that the cough, expeaoration, and 

fever, go on increasing, in the manner now defcribed, 

without fome pain being felt in fome part of the thorax. 

It is ufually and moil frequently felt atfirft under the fter- 

imm, and that efpecially, or almoft only, upon occasion 

of coughing; but very Oi'ien, and that too, early in the 

courfe of the difeafe, a pain is felt on one side> fometimes 

very conltantly, and foas to prevent the>erfon from Iving 

easily upon that side; but at other times the pain is' felt 

only upon a full infpiration, or upon coughing. Even 

when no pain is felt, it generally happens that phdiis^ral 

perfons cannot lie easily on foipe one' of their fides, with- 

out having their difficulty of breathing increafed, arid their 

cough excited. 

894.] The phthisis begins, and fometimes proceeds to 
its fatal iffiic, in the manner defcribed from (888, to 894.) 
without any appearance of hemoptysis. Such cafes are 
indeed rare ; but" it is very common for iiie dileafe to ad. 
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vance far, and even to an evident purulcncy z^d hccllc flate, 
without any appearance of blood in the fpitting : fo that it 
maybe affirmed, the difeafe is frequently not founded in he- 
moptysis. At the fame time, we muH allow, not only that 
it fometimes begins with an hemoptysis, as it is faid in (863.) 
but further, that it feldom happens that in the progrefs of 
the difealemore or lefs of an hemoptysis does not appear. 
Some degree of blood-fpitting does, indeed, appear fome- 
times in the ftate mentioned (888. 892,) but more com- 
monly in the more advanced ftages of the dileafe only, and 
particularly upon the firft appearance of purulency. How- 
ever this may he, it is feldom, in the phthisis from tuber- 
cles, that the hemoptysis is considerable, or requires any re- 
medies different from thofe which are otherwife necclfary 
for the ftate of the tubercles. 

895.] I have now defcribcd a fucceffion of fymptoms 
which, in different cafes, occupy more or lefs time. In 
this climate the/ very often take up forne year^, the fymp- 
toms appearing efpecially in the winter and fpring, com- 
monly becoming eafier, and fometimes almoll difappear- 
ing, duYing the fummer: but returning again in v/intcr, 
they at length after two or three years, prove fatal, to- 
wards the end of fpring or the beginning of fummer. 

896. J In this difeafe, the prognohs is for the moft part 
unfavourable. Of thofe aflecled with it, the greater num- 
ber die; but there are alfo many of them who reco\ er en- 
tirely, after having been in very unpromihng circumftan- 
ces. What are, however, the circumllances more certain- 
ly determining to a happy or to a fatal event, 1 have not 
yet been able to afcertain. 

897. J The following aphorifms are the refult of my ob- 
fervations. 

A phthifis pulmonalis from hemoptyfis, is more fre- 
quently recovered than one from tubercles. 

An hemoptyfis not only is not always followed by a 
phthifis, as we have faid above (863. j but even when fol- 
lowed by an ulceration, the ulceration is fometijnes attend- 
ed with little of hettic, and frequently admits of being foon 
bealed. Even when hemoptyfis and ulceration have hap- 
pened to be repeated, there are inftances of perfons reco- 
vering entirely after feveral fuch repetitions. 

A phthifis from a fuppuration in confequence of pneu- 
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monic inflammation, is that which moll rarely occurs in 
this chmate; and a phthilis does not always follow fuch 
fuppuration, when theablcefs formed foon breaks and dif- 
chargcs a laudable pus; but, if the abfcefs continues long 
Ihut up, and till after a conliderable degree of hettic has 
been formed, a phthifis is then produced, equally danger- 
ous, as that from other caufes. 

A phthifis from tubercles has, I think, been recovered: 
but it is of all others the mofl dangerous; and, when arihng 
from a hereditary taint almoft certainly fatal. 

The danger of a phthifis, from whatever caufe it may 
have arifen, is mod certainly to be judged of by the de- 
gree to which the hc£lic and its confcquenccs have arrived. 
From a certain degree of emaciation, debility, profufe 
fweating, and diarrhoea, no perfon recovers. 

A mania coming on, has been found to remove all the 
fymptoms, and fometimes has entirely cured the difeafe ; 
but, in other cafes, upon going off of the mania, the phthi- 
fis has recurred, and proved fatal. 

The pregnancy of women has often retarded the progrefs 
of a phthilis; but commonly it is only till after delivery, 
when the fymptoms of phthifis return with violencej and 
foon prove fatal. 

Sect. II. 

Of the Cure of Phthisis. 

898.] FROM what has beenjuftnow faid, itwill readily 
appear, that the cure of the phthifis pulmonalis muft be 
exceedingly difficult; and that even the utmofl care and 
attention in the employment of remedies, have feldom 
fucceeded. It may be doubtful whether this failure is to 
be imputed to the imperfettion of our art, or to the abfo- 
lutely incurable nature of the difeafe. I am extremely 
averfc in any cafe to admit of the latter fuppofition, and 
can always readily allow of the former; but, in the mean 
time, mufl: mention here, what has been attempted towards 
either curing or moderating the violence of the difeafe. 

899.] It muft be obvious, that according to the differ- 
ent circumftances of 'this difeafe, the method of cure muft 
be different. Our firft attention Ihould be employed in 
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■watching tlie approach of ihe difeafc, and prcventhig its 
proceeding to an incurable Rate. 

In all perfons of a phthifical habit, and efpecially in 
thofs born of phthifical parents, the (lightelt fymptoras of 
the approach of phthifis, at the phthilical period of life, 
ought to be attended to.* 

900.] When an hemoptyfis occurs, though it be not 
always followed with ulceration and phthifis, thefc how- 
ever are always to be apprehended; and every precaution 
is to be taken y.gainft them. This is efpecially to be done 
by employing every means of moderating the hemorrhagy, 
and of preventing its return, direfted in (891.) et seq. and 
thefe precautions ought to be continued for feveral years 
after the occurrence of the hemoptyfis. 

901.] The phthifis which follows a fuppuration from 
pneumonic inflammation, can only be prevented with cer- 
tainty, by obtaining a refolution of fuch inflammation. 
What may be attempted towards the cure of an abfcefs and 
ulcer which have taken place, I fhall fpeak of hereafter. 

902.3 I have faid, it is doubtful if a genuine catarrh 
ever produces a phthifis; but have allowed that it pofiibly 
may: and both upon this account, and upon account of 
the ambiguity which m.ay arife, whether the appearing ca- 
tarrh be a primary difeafe, or theeffetl of a tubercle, I 
confider it as of confequence to cure a catarrh as foon as 
pofiible after its firll appearance. More efpecially when 
it fhall linger, and continue for fome time, or fhall, after 
fome intermiffion, frequently return, the cure of it fhould 
be diligently attempted. The meafures requifite for this 
purpofe fhall be mentioned afterwards, when we come to 
treat of catarrh as a primary difeafe; but, in the mean 
time, the means neceffary for preventing its producing a 
phthifis fhall be mentioned immediately, as they are the 
fame with thofe I fliall point out as neceffary for preventing 
a phthifis from tubercles. 

903. j The preventing of a phthifis from afthma muft 
be by curing, if poffible, the afthma, or at lead by mode- 
rating it as much as m.ay be done : and as it is probable that 
afthma occafions phthifis, by producing tubercles, the mea- 

*Tl)is early attention to the nrft fymptoms of the difeafe is of the utmoft con- 
fequence, for it is only in the early ftage that any remedies can be employed 
with fuccefs, as experience lias fufEciently taught. See Article 905. ct feq. 
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fures neceffary for preventing phthifis from afthir.a, will be 
the fame with thofe neceffary in the cafe oj tubercles, 
which I am nov/ about to mention. 

904.] I confider tubercles as by much the mod frequent 
caufe of phthilis; and even in many cafes where this feems 
to depend upon hcmoptyfis, catarrh, or afthma, it does 
however truly arife from tubercles. It is upon this fub- 
jccl, therefore, that I Ihall have occafion to treat of the 
mcafures moll commonly requifite for curing phthifis. 

905.] When, in a perfon born of phthifical parents, of 
a phthiiical habit, at the phthiikal period of hfe, the fymp- 
toms (888.) in the fpring, or the beginning of fummer, ' 
(hall appear in the flighted degree, we may prefume that 
a tubercle, or tubercles, either have been formed, or are 
forming in the lungs; and therefore, that every means we 
can devife for preventing their formation, or for procuring 
their refolution, lliould be employed immediately, even 
although the patient himfelf Ihould overlook or negleft 
the fvmptoms, as imputing them to accidental cold. 

906.] This is certainly the general indication; but how 
it may be executed, I cannot readily fay. I do not know 
that, at any time, phyficians have propofed any remedy 
capable of preventing the formation of the tubercles, or of 
refolving them when formed. The atialogy of fcrophula, 
gives no affiftancc in this matter. In fcrophula the reme- 
dies that are feemingly of moft power, are, fca-water, or ^^ 
certain mineral waters; but thefe have generally proved <^H 
hurtful in the cafe of tubercles of the lungs. I have knowa ^ 
feveral inftances of mercury very fully employed for cer- 
tain difeafes, in perfons who were fuppofed at the time to 
have tubercles formed, or forming, in their lungs; but 
though tlie mercury proved a cure for thofe other difeafes, 
it was of no fervice in preventing phthifis, and in fomc 
cafes feemed to hurry it on. 

907.] Such appears to me to be the prefent ftate of our 
art, with refped to tlie cure of tubercles; but I do not def- 
pair of a remedy for the purpofe being found hereafter. 
In the mean time, all that at prefent feems to be within the 
reach of our art, is to take the meafures proper for avoid- 
ing the inflammation of tubercles. It is probable that tu- 
bercles may fublilt long without producing any diforder; 
and I am difpofed to thmk, that nature fomctimcs refolves 
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and difcuffes tubercles which have been formed; and that 
nature does this only when the tubercles remain in an un- 
inflamed Itate; and therefore, that the meafures neceflary 
to be taken, are chiefly thofe for avoiding the inflamma- 
tion of the tubercles. 

908 ] The inflammation of a tubercle of the lungs is to 
be avoided upon the general plan of avoiding inflamma- 
tion, by blood-letting, and by an antiphlogiftic regimen; 
the chief part of which, in this cafe, is the ufc of a low diet. 
This fuppofes a total abflinence from animal food, and the 
uhng of vegetable food almoft alone: but it has been 
found, that it is not necefTary for the patient to be confin- 
ed to vegetables of the weakeff nourifhmcnt, it being fuffi- 
cient that the farinacea be employed, and together with 
thefe, milk. 

909. j Milk has been generally confidered as the chief 
remedy in the phthifis, and in the cafe of every tendency 
to it; but whether from its peculiar qualities, or from its 
being of a lower quality, with refpe6l to nouriftiment, 
than any food entirely animal, is not certainly deterrnined. 
The choice and adminiflration of milk will be properly di-- 
retted, by considering the nature of the milk of the feve- 
ral animals from which it may be taken, and the particular 
ftate of tlic patient with refpccl to the period and circum- 
ffances of the difeafe, and to the habits of his flomach with 
re(pe£l to milk, 

910. j A fecond means of preventing the inflammation 
of the tubercles of the lungs, is, by avoiding any particu- 
lar irritation of the affected part, which may arife from any 
violent exercife of refpiration; from any confiderable de- 
gree of bodily exercife; from any pofition of the body, 
which flraitens the capacity of the thorax; and laftly, from 
cold applied to the furface of the body, which determines 
the blood in greater quantity to the internal parts, and par- 
ticularly to the lungs. 

911.] From the lafl-mentioned confideration, the ap- 
plication of cold in general, and therefore the winter-fea- 
fon, in cold climates, as diminifhing the cutaneous per- 
fpiration, is to be avoided; but more particularly, that ap- 
plication of cold is to be fhunned that may fupprcfs per- 
fpiradon, to the degree of occafioning a catarrh, which 
confifls in an inflammatory determination to the lungs, and 
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may tUerefore m^d certainly produce an inflammation of 
the t ubercles there. 

By conficlering, that the avoiding heat is a part of the 
antipblogifticregiracnabove recommended,and by compar- 
ing this with what has been ju(t now faid refpeQing the 
avoiding cold, the proper choice of climates and feafons 
for phthifical patients will be readily underftood. 

912.] A third means of avoiding the inflammation of 
the tubercles of the lungs confifts, in diminifhing the de- 
termination of the blood to the lungs, by fupporting and 
increafing the determination to the furface of the body; 
which is to be chiefly and mod fafely done by warm cloth- 
ing,* and the frequent ule of the exercifes of geftation, 

913.] Every mode of geftation has been found of ufe 
in the phthifical cafes; but riding on horfeback, as being 
accompanied with a great deal of bodily exercife, is lefs 
fafe in perfons liable to an hemoptyfis. Travelling in a 
carriage unlefs upon very fmooth roads m.ay alfo be of 
doubtful effecl; and all the modes of geftation that are em- 
ployed on land, may fall fliort of theefFe^lsexpecled from 
them, becaufc they cannot be rendered fufficiendy con- 
ftant; and therefore it is that failing, of all other modes of 
geftation, is the moft effeclual in pneumonic cafes, as be- 
ing both the fmootheft and moft conftant. 

It has been imagined, that fome benefit is derived from 
the ftate of the atmofphere upon the fea ; but I cannot find 
that any impregnation of this which can be fuppofed to 
take place, can be of fervice to phthifical peifons. It is 
however piobable, that frequently fome benefit may be 
derived from the more moderate temperature and greater 
purity of the air upon the fea. 

914.] In order to take off any inflammatory determi- 
nation of the blood into the veffels of the lungs, blifters ap- 
plied to fome part of the thorax may often be of fcFvice; 
and for the i'aine purpofe, as well as for moderating the 
general inflammatory ftate of the body, iffues of various 
kinds may be employed with advantage. 

• This is a moft effeiitial part in the cure of phthifis, and many other defea- 
fes prevalent in cold climates. 

The warm clothing that is moft effe>flual is flannel fiiirts next the fkin. If 
feels a little difagrecable at firft to a perfon unaccuilomed to it ; but the great 
jelief it aflfords, and the comfortable fenfation it produces, are fo ftrong- in- 
ducements for continuing its ufe, that few people who have once experieuc<edi 
its beneficial effects have any deire to relinquija^ it. 

Vot. I. B R 
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915.] The fcvcral meafures to be piiiTucd in the cafe 
of what is properly called an Incipient Phthisis, have now 
been mentioned; but they have feldom been employed in 
fuch cafes in due time, and have therefore, perhaps, 
feldom proved cffcclual. It has more commonly happen- 
ed, that after fome time, an inflammation has come upon 
the tubercles, and an abfccfs has been formed, which open- 
ing into the cavity of the bronchiae, has produced an ulcer, 
and a confirmed phthisis. 

916. J In this ftatc of matters, fome new indications dif- 
ferent from the former may be fuppofed to arife, and in- 
dications for preventing abforption, for preventing the ef- 
fects of the abforbed matter upon the blood, and for heal- 
ing the ulcer, have been atlually propofed. 1 cannot find, 
however, that any of the means propofed for executing 
thefe indications, are either probable or have proved cfFec- 
lual. if, upon fome occasions, they have appeared to be 
ufeful,"it has been probably by anfwering Ibme other in- 
tention. 

While no antidote againR the poifon which cfpecially 
operates here, feems to have been as yet found out, it ap- 
pears to me, that too great a degree of inflammation has a 
great fliare in preventing the healing of the ulcers which 
occurs; and fuch inllammation is certainly what has a great 
fliare in urging on its fatal confcquences. The only prac- 
tice, therefore, which I can venture to propofe, is the fame 
in the illceFated as in the crude ftate of a tubercle; that is, 
the employment of means for moderating inflammation, 
which have been already mentioned (908. et seq.) 

9 1 7. J The balfamics whether natural or artilicial, which 
have been fo commonly advifed in cafes of phthisis, ap- 
pear to me to have been propofed upon no fufficient 
grounds, and to have'proved commonly hurtful. The re- 
sinous and acrid fubftance of myrrh, lately recommended, 
has not appeared to me to be of any fervice, and in fome 
cafes to have proved hurtful.* 

918.] Mercury, fo often ufeful in healing ulcers, has 
been fpecioully enough propofed in this difeafe ; but whe- 
ther that it be not adapted to the particular nature of the 

* From the preceeding account of the difoafe, it is fufilciemly evident that 
all acri'd and hot fubilances muil be hurtful in phthiiis. The balfamics have 
fceen long recommended in thefe cafes, even by tlis bell authorities but oa 
what principle is not eaX/ to determine. 
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ulcers of the lungs occurring in phthifis, or that it proved 
hurtful bccaufe it cannot have cffc6l, without exciting 
ft.ich an inflammatory (late of the whole fyftem, as, in a 
hetlic llatc, muft prove very hurtful, I cannot determine. 
Upon many trials which I have feen made, it has proved 
of no fervice, and cominonly has appeared to be manifcll- 
ly pernicious. 

919.] The Peruvian bark has been recommended for fe-i 
veral purpofcs in phthiiical cafes ; and it is faid, upon fonie 
occafions to have been ufcful ; but I have fcldom 
found it to be fo ; and as by its tonic power it increafes 
the phlogiflic diathefis of the fyftem, I have frequently 
found it hurtful. In fome cafes, where the morning re- 
milfions of the fever were confiderable, and the noon exa- 
cerbations well marked, I have obferved the Peruvian bark 
given in large quantities, have die effccl of (lopping thefe 
exacerbations, and at the fame time of relieving the whole 
of the phthifical fymptoms : but in the cafes in which I ob- 
ferved this, the fever Ihowed a conltant tendency to recur; 
and at length the phthiiical- fymptoms allb returned, and 
proved (juickly fatal. 

920.] Acids of all kinds,, as antifcptic and refrigerant, 
are ufcful in cafes of phthisis ; but die native acid, of vege- 
tables* is more ufeful than the fodil' acids, as it can be gi- 
ven in much larger quantities, and may alfo be given more 
fafely than vinegar, being lefs liable to excite coughing, 

921.] Though our art can- do fo little towards the cure 
of this difeafe, we rauft, however, palliate the uneafy fymp- 
toms of it as well as we can. The fymptoms efpecially 
urgent are the cough and diarrhcea. The cough may be in 
Ibme meafure relieved by demulcents, (872,) but the re- 
lief obtained by thcfe is imperfc6t and transitory, and very 
often the ftomach is didurbcd by the quantity of oily, mu- 
cilagittouvs,and fweet.fubitances, which are on thefe occa- 
sions taken into it. 

922.] The only certain means of relieving the cough, 
is by employing opiates. Thefe, indeed, certainly in- 
creafe the phlogiltic diadiefis of the fyftem; but.commonly 
they do not fo much harm in this way, as they do fervice 
by quieting the cough, and giving fleep. They are fup. 

• The acid fruits, acid of rartar, acid of forrel, and othcrplants yieldingan 
acidbut nut an acrid, juice. The eating of oranges is theref^e ferviceable. 
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pofed to be hurtful by checking expecloration : but ihcy 
do it for a fhort time only ; and, aiter a found deep, the 
expetloration in the morning is more eafy than ufual. In 
the advanced ftate of the difeafe, opiates feem to incrcafe 
the fweatings that occur; but they compenfate this, by the 
eafe they afford in a difeafe which cannot be cured. 

923.] The diarrhoea which happens in the advanced 
ftate of this difeafe, is to be palliated by moderate aftrin- 
gents, mucilages, and opiates. 

Rhubarb, fo commonly prefcribed in every diarrhcra, 
and all other purgatives, are extremely dangerous in the 
colliquative diarrhoea of he8ics. 

Frefh fubacid fruits, fuppofcd to be always laxative, 
are oiten in the diarrhoea of heftics, by their antifeptic 
quality, very ufeful. 



CHAP. V. 

£Df tbe il)emorr6oi:S; or of tbe ^emorcfjoiBal 

Sect. I. 
Of the Phenomena and Causes of the Hemorrhois. 

924.] A DISCHARGE of blood from fmall tumours 
on the verge of the anus, is the fymptom which generally 
conftitutes the Hemorrhois; or, as it is vulgaily called, 
the Hemorrhoidal F'lux. But a difcharge of blood from 
within the anus, when the blood is of a florid colour, Ihow- 
ingit to have come from no great diftance, is alfo confi. 
deredasthe fame difeafe; and phylicians have agreed in 
making two cafes or varieties of it, under the names of 
External and Internal Hemorrhois. 

926. J In both cafes it is fuppofed that the flow of blood 
is from tumours previously formed, which are named He- 
morrhoids, or piles ; and it frequently happens, that the 
tumours exift without any difcharge of blood ; in which 
cafe, however, they are fuppofed to be a part of the fame 
difeafe, and are named Hemorrhoides Caecae, or Blind Piles. 

926.] Thefe tumours, as they appear without the anus, 
arefometimes feparate, round, and prominent, on the verge 
of the anus ; but frequently the tumour is only one tumid 
ring, forming, as it were, the anus pufhed without the body. 
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927.] Thefe tumours, and the difcharge of blood from 
them, fometimes come on as an affeciion purely topical, 
and without any previous diforder.in other parts of the bo- 
dy : but it frequendy happens, even before the tumours 
are formed, and more efpecially before the blood flows, 
that various diforders are felt in different parts of the body, 
as headach, vertigo, ftupor, difhculty of breathing, hck- 
ncfs, cholic-pains, pain of the back and loins; and often, 
together with more or fewer of thefe fymptoms, there oc- 
curs a confiderable degree of pyrexia. 

The coming on of the diieafe v.ith thefe fymptoms, is 
ufually attended with a fenfe of fullnefs, heat, itching, and 
pain in and about the anus. 

Sometimes the difcafe is preceded by a difcharge of fe- 
rous matter from the anus: and fometimes this ferous dif- 
charge, accompanied with fome fwelhng, fecms to be in 
phicc of the difcharge of blood, and to relieve thole dif- 
orders of the fyftem which we have mentioned. This ie- 
rous dUcharge, therefore, has been named the Hemorr- 
hois Alba. 

928.] In the hemorrhois, the quantity of blood difcharg- 
cd IS different upon different occafions. Sometimes the 
blood flows only upon the perfons going to ftool; and com- 
monly, in larger or leffer quantity, follows the difcharge 
of the fkces. In other cafes, the blood flows without any 
difcharge of faeces ; and tlren, generally, it is after having 
been preceedcd by the diforders above mentioned, when 
it is alfo commonly in larger quantity. This difcharge of 
blood is often very confiderable; and, by the repetition, it 
is often fo great, as we could hardly fuppofe the body to 
bear but with the hazard of life. Indeed, though rarely, it 
has been fo great as to prove fuddenly fatal. Thefe con- 
fiderable difcharges occur efpecially to perfons who have 
been frequendy liable to the difcafe. They often induce 
great debility ; and frequently a leucophlegmatia, or drop- 
fy, which proves fatal. 

The tumours and difcharges of blood in this difcafe, 
often recur at exatily flated periods. 

929.] It often happens, in the decline of life, that the 
hemorrhoidal flux, formerly frequent, ceafes to flow; and, 
upon that event, it generally happens that the perfons are 
affcded with apoplexy or palfy. 
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930. j Sometimes hemorrhoidal tumours are afTcdcd 
"Vj'ith confiderable inflammation; which, cndinj^ in fuppu- 
ration, gives occalion to the formation of fiflulous ulcers 
in thofe parts. 

931.] The hemorrhoidal tumours have been often con- 
lidered as varicous tumours, or dilatations of veins; and 
it is true, that in fome cafes varicous dilatations have ap- 
peared upon diflettion. Thcfc, however, do not always 
appear; and I prefume it is not the ordinary cafe, but that 
the tumours are formed by an cffufion of blood into the 
cellular texture of the intelline near to its extremity. 
Thefe tumours, efpecially when recciuly formed, frequents 
ly contain fluid blood; but, after t4iey have remained for 
fome time, they are commonly of a firmer fubllance. 

932. J From a conlideration of their caufes, to be here- 
after mentioned, it is fufficiently probable, that hemorrhoi- 
dal tumours are produced by fame interruption of the free 
return of blood from the veins of the lower extremity of 
the reftum; and it is pofiible, that a confiderable accumu- 
lation of blood in thofe veins, may occafion a rupture of 
their extremities, and thus produce the hemorrhagy or tu- 
mours I have mentioned. But, confidering that the he- 
iTiOrrhagy occurring here is often preceded by pain, in- 
flammation, and a febrile fl;ate, as well as by many other 
fymptoms which fliow a connettion between the topical af- 
fection and the ftate of the whole lyftem, it feems probable 
that the interruption of the venous blood, which m'c have 
fuppofed to take place, operates in the manner explained 
in (768.} and therefore, that the difcharge of blood here is 
commonly from arteries. 

933.] Some phyficians have been of opinion, that a 
difference in the nature of the hemorrhois, and of its cifecls 
upon the fyftem, might arife from the diiference of the he- 
morrhoidal veffels from which the blood ilfued. But it 
appears to me, that hardly in any cafe we can difl;inguifh 
the veflels from which the blood flows; and that the fre- 
quent inofculations, of both the arteries and veins which 
belong to the Tower extremity of the reftum, will render 
the effefts of the hemorrhagy nearly the fame, from which- 
foever of thefe veflels the blood proceed. 

934-] In (768.) I have endeavoured to explain the man- 
ner in which a certain fl;ate of the fanguiferous fyllem mif^ht 
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give occafion to an hemorrhoidal flux; and I have no 
doubt, that this flux may be produced in that manner. I 
■cannot, however, by any means admit that the difeafe is To 
often produced in that manner, or that, on its firit appear- 
ance, it is fo frequently a fyftematic affection, as the Stah- 
lians have imagined, and would have us to believe. It 
occurs in many perfons before the period of life at which 
the venous plethora takes place; it happens to females, in 
whom a venous plethora, determined to the hemorrhoidal 
veirds, cannot be fuppofed; and it happens to both fexes, 
and to perfons of all ages, from caufes which do not affect 
the fyllem, and are ni^nifeftly fuited to produce a topical 
affection only. 

935. J Thefe caufes of a topical affe6lion are, in the firft 
place, the frequent voiding of hard and bulky faeces, which, 
not only by their long Itagnation in the re6tum, but efpe- 
cially when avoided, mull prefs upon the veins of the anus, 
and interrupt the courfe of the blood in them. It is for 
this reafon that the difeafe happens fo often to perfons of a 
flow and bound belly. 

936. J From the caufes jufl now mentioned, the difeafe 
happens cfpecially to perfons liable to fome degree of a 
prolapfus ani. Almofl every perfon in voiding faeces has 
the internal coat of the reftum more or lefs protruded 
wuhout the body; and ihis will be to a greater or Icffcr 
degree, according as the hardnefs and bulk of the fssces 
occahon a greater or Icffer effort or preffureupon the anus. 
While the gut is thus pulhed out, it often happens that the 
fphincler ani is contratled before the gut is replaced ; and, 
in confequcnce thereof, a Itrongconftritlion is made, which 
preventing the fallen-out gut from being replaced ; and at 
the fame time preventing the return of blood from it, oc- 
cafions its being conhderably fwelled, and its forming a 
tumid ring round the anus, 

937.] Upon the fphinder's being a litdc relaxed, as it 
is immediately after its (Irong contraftion, the fallen-out 
portion of the gut is commonly again taken within the bo- 
dy; but by the frequent repetition of fuch an accident the 
lize and fullnefs of the ring formed by the fallen-out gut, 
is much increafed. It is therefore more (lowly and diffi- 
cultly replaced; and in this conlifts the chief uncafinefs of 
hemorrhoidal perfons. 
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938.] As the internal edge of" the ring mentioned, is ne- 
ceflkrily divided by clefts, the whole often affumes the ap- 
pearance of a number of dillind fwellings ; and it alfo fre>. 
qnently happens, that fomc portions of it, more con lidcr. 
ably fwelled than others, become more protuberant, and 
form thofe fmall tumours more ftriclly called Heraorr- 
hoids, or Piles. 

939'] From confidering that the preffure of forces, and 
other caufes interrupting the return of venous blood frona 
the lower extremity of the reflum, may operate a good 
deal higher up in the gut than that extremity, it may be 
eafiiy underflood that tumours may be formed within the 
anus; and probably, it alio happens, that fome of the tu- 
mours formed without the anus, as in (938.) may continue 
when taken within the body, and even be increafed by the 
caufes juft now mentioned. It is thus that I would explain 
the production of internal piles, which, on account of their 
fituation and bulk, are not protruded on the perfon's go- 
ing to ftool, and arc often, therefore, more painful. The 
fame internal piles are more efpecially painful, when af- 
fe6ted by the hemorrhagic effort defcribed in (744. and 

758.) 

940.] The produ8ion of piles is particularly illuftrated 
by this, that pregnant women are frequently affe6ied with 
them. This is to be accounted for, partly from the pref- 
fure of the uterus upon the re6lum, and partly from the 
coftive habit to which pregnant women are ufually liable. 
I have known many inftanccs of piles occurring for the 
firfl time during the Hate of pregnancy; and there are few 
women that have borne children who are afterwards en- 
tirely free from piles. The Stahlians have commonly af- 
ferted, that the male fex is more frequently affected with 
tliis difeafe than the female; but in this country I have 
conftantly found it otherwife. 

941. J It is com.monly fuppofed, that the frequent ufe 
of purgatives, efpecially of thofe^of the more acrid kind, 
and more particularly of aloetics, is apt to produce the he- 
morrhoidal affedion; and as thefe purgatives flimulate 
chiefly the great guts, it fecms fufficiently probable that 
they may excite this difeafe. 

942.] I have now mentioned feveral caufes which may 
produce the hemorrhoidal tumours and flux as a topical 
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afFeclion only; but muft obfervc farther, that although the 
difcafe appears firft as a purely topical afFetlion, it may, by 
frequent repetition, become habitual, and therefore may be- 
come conncfted with the whole fyftem, in the mann:r alrea* 
dy explained, withrefpeftto hemorrhagy in general, in 747. 

943.] The do6lrinc now referred to, will, k is api)re- 
hended, apply very fully to the cafe of the hemorrhoidal 
flux; and will the more readily apply, from the perfon who 
has been once affefted being much expofed to a renewal 
of the caufes which firfl: occafioned the difeafe; and front 
many perfons being much expofed to a congellion in the 
hemorrhoidal vcfTcls, in confequence of their being often 
in an ere6l pofition of the body, and in an exercife wl,ich 
pufhes the blood into the depending vcflels, while at the 
feme time the cfFeQs of thefe circumftances are much fa- 
voured by the abundance and laxity of the cellular textur^ 
about the re6lum. 

944.] It is thus that the hemorrhoidal flux is fo often ar- 
tificially rendered an habitual and fyflematicafFettion; and I 
am perfuadcd, that it is this which has given occafion to the 
Stahlians to confider the difeafe as almofl: univerfally fuch. 

945. J It is to be particularly obferved here, that when 
die hemorrhoidal difeafe has either been originally, or has 
become, in the manner juft now explained, a fyftematic 
affeftion, it then acquires a particular conne61ion with the 
ftomach, fo that certain afFe6lions there excite the hemor- 
rhoidal difeafe, and certain dates of the hemorrhoidal af- 
fe6lion excite diforders of the floraach. 

It is perhaps owing to this connexion, that the gout 
fometimes affecls there£lum. See (524.J 

Sect. II, 

0/ the Cure of Hemorrhoidal AffeBions. 

946.] ALMOST at all times it has been been an opi- 
nion amongft phyhcians, and from them fpread amorigft 
the people, that the hemorrhoidal flux is a falutary eva- 
cuation, which prevents many difeafes that would othef- 
wife have happened; and that it' even contributes t6 give 
long life. This opinion, in later times, has been efpccial- 
ly maintained by Dr. Stahl, and his followers; and has had 

Vol. L S s 
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a great deal of influence upon the pra6lice of phyfic in 
Germany. 

947.] The queftion arifes with rcfpeft to hemorrhagy in 
general, and indeed it has been extended fo far by the 
Stahlians. I have accordingly confidered it as a general 
queftion (766 — ^779.) but it has been more efpccially agi- 
tated with regard to the difeafe now under our conddera- 
tion: And as to this, although I am clearly of opinion that 
the hemorrhois may take place in confequence of the ge- 
neral ftate of the fyftem (76^.) or, what is ftill more fre- 
quent, that by repetition it may become connefted with 
that general ftate (942.) and in either cafe cannot be fup- 
prefled with great caution; I muft beg leave, notwithftand- 
ing this, to maintain, that tlie firft is a rare cafe; that ge- 
nerally the difeafe firft appears as an aifeftion purely topi- 
^.^^ (934 — 941-) ^"d that the allowing it to become habi- 
tual is never proper. It is a nafty difagreeable difeafe, 
ready to go to excefs, and to be thereby very hurtful, as 
well as fometimes fatal. At beft it is liable to accidents, 
and thereby to unhappy confequences. I am therefore of 
opinion, that not only the firft approaches of the difeafe 
are to be guarded againft, but even that, when it has taken 
place for fome time, from whatever caufes it may have 
proceeded, the flux is always to be rrvoderated, and thene- 
<:efrity of it, if poffible, fuperfeded. 

948. J Having delivered thefe general rules, I proceed 
to mention more particularly, how the difeafe is to be 
treated, according to the different circumftances under 
which it may appear. 

When we can manifeftly difcern the firft appearance of 
the difeafe to arife from caufes a6ling upon the part only, 
the ftrifteft attention fliould be employed in guarding a- 
gainft the renewal of thefe caufes. 

949] C)ne of the moft frequent of the remote caufes of 
the hemorrhoidal affeBion, is a flow and bound belly (935.) 
and this is to be conftantly obviated by a proper diet,* 
which each individual's own experience muft direO;; or, 
if the management of diet be not effeftual, the belly tnuft 
be kept regular by fuch medicines as may prove gendy 

• Broths of all kinds arc proper in thefe cafes : barley broth is preferable 
to that which is made with rice. Barle/ gruel, with prunes, is an excellent 
laxative brotb. 
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Ikx-ative, without irritating the re6lum.* In moft cafes it 
will be of advantage to acquire a habit with refped to time, 
and to obferve it exaftly. 

950.] Another caufe of hemorrhois to be efpecially at- 
tended to, is the prolapfus orprotufion of the anus, which 
is apt to hy.ppen on a perfon's having a ftool, (936.) If it 
fhall occur to any conhderable degree, and at the fame 
time be not eafily and immediately replaced, it moft cer- 
tainly produce piles, or increafcs them when otherwife pro- 
duced. Perfons therefore liable to this prolapfus, fhould, 
upon their having been at ftool, teke great pains to have 
the gut immediately replaced, by lying down in a horizon^ 
tal pofture, and preffing gently upon the anus, till the re- 
du6tion fhall be completely obtained. 
• 951-J When the prolapfus of which I fpeak, is occa- 
fioned only by voiding hard and bulky fa:ces, it fhould be 
obviated by the means mentioned in (949.) and may be 
thereby avoided. But in fome perfons it is owing to a 
laxity of the reftumj in which cafe it is often moft confi- 
dcrable upon occafion of a loofe ftool: and thertthe dif- 
eafe is to be treated by aftringent,t as well as^ by proper 
artifices for preventing the fallmg down of the gut. 

952.] Thcfe are the means to be employed upon the 
firft approaches of the hemorrhoidal affection; and when 
from negletl it fhall have frequently occurred, and has be- 
come in fome mcafure eftabhlhed, they are no lefs proper. 
In the latter cafe, however, fome other means are alfo ne- 
cefTary. It is particularly proper to guard againft a ple- 
thoric ftate of the body; confequcntly, to avoid a feden- 
tary life, a full diet, and particularly intemperance in the 
ufe of ftrong liquor, which, as I fhould have obferved be- 
fore, is, in all cafes of hemorrhagy, of the greateft influence 
in increafmg the difpofition to the difeafe. 

• The lenitive eleftuarv alone may in many cafes be fiifiicient, when given 
iathe quantity of half an ounce or fix drachms. The foIlo\Ying focmiil-ti may- 
be uffd where greater colUvenefs prevails ; 
R. Sal. Nitri S'li. 
Pulv. Jalap. 5'« 
Ele6l. Lenitiva. 51, 

M. f. Eled. cujus sumat q.. n. m. pro re nata. . 
t Aftrlnjents may be ufed both internally and externally. The internal 
aftringcnts are Alum, Kino, Terra, Japonica, &c. But in cafes of hcmorrhoida 
from laxity, nothing produces a better effedl than the fre<^uent application c£ 
predtjc:.'; dipjrd in u iUrcng iofuuon of galls^ or oak bark; 
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953.JIncedhardly repeat here, thatexerclfeofyll l<ir.ds 
mult be a cheif means of obviating and removing a pletho- 
ric itatc of the body : but upon occafion of the hemorr- 
hoidal flux immediately approaching, both walking and rid- 
ing, as increaling the determmation of the blood into the 
hemorrhoidal veffels, are to be avoided. At other times, 
vhen no fuch determination has been already formed, thofe 
modes of exercife may be very properly employed. * 

954-] Cold bathing is another remedy that may be cm- 
ployed to obviate plethora, and prevent hemorrhagy ; but 
it is to be ufed with caution. When the hemorrhoidal 
flux is approaching, it may be dangerous to turn it fud- 
denly alide by cold bathing : but during the intervals of 
the difeafe, this remedy may be employed with advantage; 
and in perfous liable to a prolapfusani, the frequent walh- 
ing of the anus with cold water may be very uieful. 

955-] Thefe are the means for preventing the r^'cur- 
rence of the hemorrhoidal flux; and in all cafes, when it 
is not immediately approaching, they are to be employed. 
When it has actually come on, means are to be employed 
for moderating it as much as pofTible, by the perfon's lying 
in a horizontal pohtion upon a hard bed; by avoiding 
exercife in an ere6l poflure; by uhng a cool diet; by 
avoiding external heat; and by obviating the irritation of 
hardened faeces by the ufe of proper laxatives, (949-} 
From what has been faid above, as to the being carelui 
not to increafe the determination of the blood into the he- 
morrhoidal veffels, the propriety of thefe meafures mull 
fufficiently appear; and if they were not fo generally neg- 
iecled, many perfons would efcape the great trouble, and 
various bad confequences, which fo frequently refult from 
this difeafe. 

956.] With refpeB: to the further cure of this difeafe, 
it is almoft in two cafes only that hemorrhoidal perfons 
call for the affiffance of the phyfician. The one is when 
the affection is accompanied with much pain; and of this 
there are two cafes, according as the pain happens to at- 
tend the external or the internal piles. 

957.] The pain of the external piles arifcs efpeclally 

* It is doubtful whether riding is ever advifiWe in ar.y period of th^ dif- 
eafe. Riding fre<iaentl7 produces Piles, in perfons not in the kail prsdilpo- 
fcd to them. 
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-vhen a confiderable protnifion of the reQum has happened; 
and when, continuing unreduced, it is ftrangled by the 
conftriclion of the fphinfter; while, at the fame time, no 
bleeding happens, to take off the fwelling of the protruded 
portion of the inteftine. Sometimes an inflammation fii- 
pervenes, and gready aggravates the pain. To relieve the 
paui in this cafe, emollient fomentations and poultices are 
fometimes of fervice ; but a more effeftual relief is to be 
obtained by applying leeches to the tumid parts. 

958,] The other cafe in which I'ieraorrhoidal perfbns 
fcek afliftance, is that of excefTive bleeding. Upon the 
opinion fo generally received of this difcharge being falu- 
tary, and from the obfervation that upon the difcharge oc- 
curring perfons have fometimes found relief from various' 
diforders, the moft part of perfons liable to it are readyto 
let it go too far; and indeed the Stahlianswill not allow it 
to be a difeafe, unlefs when it has atiually gone to cxcefs. 
1 am, however, well perfuaded, that this flux ought al- 
ways to be cured as foon as polfible. 

959-] ^Vhen the difeafe occurs as a purely topical af- 
fe^tion, there can be no doubt of the propriety of this rule; 
and, even when it has occurred as a critical difcharge in 
the cafe of a particular difeafe, yet when this difeafe fhall 
have been entirely cured and removed, the preventing any 
return of the hemorrhois, feems to be both fafe and proper. 
960.] It is only when the difeafe arifes from a plethoric 
ftate of the body, and from a itagnation of blood in the hy- 
pochondriac region, or when, though originally topical, 
the difeafe, by frequent repetition, has become habitual, 
and has thereby acquired a connexion with the whole fyf- 
tem, that any doubt can arife as to the fafcty of curing it 
cntnely. Even in thefe cafes, however, I apprehend it 
will be always proper to moderate the bleeding; left by 
its continuance or repetition, the plethoric ftate of the body, 
and the particular determination of the blood into the he- 
morrhoidal veffels, be increafed, and the recurrence of the 
difeafe, with all its inconveniences and danger, be too much 
favoured. 

961.] Further, even in the cafes ftated (960.] in fo far 
as the plethoric ftate of the body, and the tendency to that 
ftate, can be obviated and removed, this is always to be 
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diligently attempted; and if it can be executed with fuc- 
ctis, the flux may be entirely fupprefTed. 

962.] The Stahlian opinion, that the hemorrhoidal flux 
is only in excefs when it occafions great debility, or a leo- 
cophlegmatia, is by no means juft; and it appears to me, 
that the fmalleft approach towards producing either of thefc, 
ihould be confidered as an excefs, which ought to be pre- 
vented from going farther. 

963.] In all cafes, therefore, of excefs, or of any ap- 
proach towards it, and particularly when the difeafe de- 
pends upon a prolapfus ani, (950.) I am of opinion, that 
aftringents, both internal, and external, may be fafely and 
properly employed ; not indeed to induce an immediate 
and total fuppreflion, but to moderate the hemorrhagy, 
and by degrees to fupprefs it altogether, while at the fame 
time meafures are taken for removing the neceflity of its 
recurrence. 

964.] When the circumftances (945.) marking a con. 
nexion between the hemorrhoidal affection and the Hate of 
the ftomach occur, the meafures ncceffary are the fame as 
in the cafe of atonic gout. 
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CHAP. VI. 

fiDf r&e Q^cnojiftagia, or tbe Jmmotiecate 
jrioto of t&e cgcn0es» 

965.] ij LOOD difcharged from die vagina may proceed 
from different fources in the internal parts : but I here 
mean, to treat of thofe difcharges only, in which the blood 
may be prefumed to flow from the fame fources that tlie 
menfes in their natural ftate proceed from j and which dif- 
charges alone, are thofe properly comprehended under the 
prefent title. The title of Metrorrhagia^ or hcsmorrhagia 
uteris might comprehend a great deal more. 

966.J The menorrhagia may be confidered as of two 
kinds; either as it happens to pregnant and lying-in wo- 
men, or as it happens to women neither pregnant nor hav- 
ing recently born children. The firfl kind, as conne8:ed 
with the circumflances of pregnancy and child-bearing, 
(which are not to be treated of in the prefent courfe) I am 
not to confider here, but fhall confine myfclf to the fecond 
kind of menorrhagia only. 

967. J The flow of the menfes is confidered as immoder- 
ate, when it recurs more frequendy,* when it continues 
longer, or when, during the ordinary continuanccjt it is 
more abundantj than is ufual with the fame perfon at other 
times. 

968. J As the mod part of women are liable to fome in- 
equality with rcfped to the period, the duration, and the 

• The ufual periad is from twenty-feven to thirty days. 

j- The time of its continuance is very various in diflerent people ; it feldom 
continues longer than eight days, or (liortcr than two. — In general, women 
of a lax and delicate conflitution have at more copious and a longer continued 
difcharge than robuft pcojjle. 

\ It is c.YtrcMiiely difficult to afcertaln precifely what quantity is ufually dif- 
charged ; but the women themfelves can generally inform the phyfician with 
iufficient exaflnefs for regulating; the praftice whether ;he difcharge be im- 
moderate. 
Vol. II. A 
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-quantity of their meiifes; fo it is not every inequality iti 
thel'e rcfpc^h that is to be confidcred as a difcufc; but on- 
ly thofe deviations, which are exccirive in degree, which 
are permanent, and whicli induce a manifeB: Rate of dt^bihty. 
969. J The circumftances (967. 968,) are thofe which 
chiefly conftitute the menorrhagia: but it is proper to ob- 
ferve, that ahhough I allow the frequency, duration, and 
quantity of the menles to be judged of by what is ufual 
with the fame individual at other times ; yet there is, in 
thcfe particulars, fo much uniformity obfervable in the 
whole of the fex, that in any individual in whom there oc- 
curs any confiderable deviation from the common mca- 
ilrre, fuch a deviation if conftantly recurring, may be con- 
fidered as at lead approacliing to a morbid ftate, and as 
requiring moft of the precautions which I fiiall hereafter 
mention as neceffary to be attended to by thofe who arc 
aftually in fuch a flatc, 

970. j However we may determine with refpe6l to the 
circumftances (967. 968.) itmuR ftill be allowed, that the 
immoderate flow of the menfes is efpecially to be deter- 
Tnined by thofe fymptoms alfe6iing other functions of the 
body, which accompany and follow the difcharge. 

When a larger flow than ufual of the menfes has been 
preceded by headach, giddinefs, or dyfpnoea, and has been 
ufliered in by a cold ftage, and is attended with much pain 
of the back and loins, with a frequent puHe, heat, and thirfl, 
it may then be confidcred &s preternaturally large. 

971. J When, in confequence of the circumftances (967. 
— 970.) and the repetition of thefe, the face becomes palej 
the pulfe grows weak: an unufual debility is fdt in exer- 
cife ; when, alfo, the back becomes pained from any con- 
tinuance in an erecl pofture ; when the extremities become 
frequendy cold; and when in the evening the feet appear 
-to be afFecled with ccdematous fwelling; we may from 
thefe fymptoms certainly conclude, that the flow of the 
menfes has been immoderate, and has already induced a 
■dangerous ftate of debility. 

972. J The debility thus induced does often difcovcr 
itfelfalfo by afFe6Hons of the ftomach, as anorexia and 
other fymptoms of difpcpiia; by a palpitation of the heart, 
^nd frequent faintings ; by a weakncfs of mind liable to 
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ftrong emotions from flight caufes, efpecially when fuel- 
denly prcibnit^d. 

973- J 1'^^^^^ flo^ of thojmenfes, which is attended with 
barrennefs in married women, may be generally confider- 
ed as immoderate and morbid, 

974.] Generally, alfo, that flow of the raenfcs may be 
confidered as immoderate, which is preceded and followed 
by a leucorrhoea. 

975.] I treat of menorrhagia here as an aBive hemorr- 
hagy, bccaufc I confider raenllruation, in its natural Itate, 
to be always of that kind; and although there fhoiild 
be cafes of ' menorrhagia which might be confidered as 
purely paffive, k appears to me that they cannot be fo pro- 
perly treated of in any other place. 

976.J The menorrhagia (967. et seq.) has for its proxi- 
mate caufe, either the hemorrhagic effort of the uterine 
vcffcls pretcrnaturally incrcafed, or a preternatural laxity 
of the extremities of the uterine arteries, the hemorrhagic 
effort remaining as in the natural Hate. 

977.] The remote caufes of the hemorrhagia may be, 
15/, Thofe which ir.creafe the plethoric Hate of the uterine 
vcffcls; fuch as a full and nourifhingdiet, much ftrong li- 
quor, and frequent intoxication. 2^/)', Thofe which de- 
termine the blood more copioufly and forcibly into the 
uterine velfels; as violent flrainings of the whole body; 
violent fliocks of the whole body frovn falls; violent ftrokcs- 
or contufions on the lower belly; violent exercife, parti- 
cularly in dancing; and violent paifions of the mind. 
3^?/)', Thofe which particularly irritate the veffels of the 
uterus ; as excels in venery ; the exercife of venery in the 
time of mcnftruation ; a coflive habit, giving occafionto 
violent fhaming at flool ; and cold applied to the feet.* 
4//i/i', Thofe which have forcibly overftrained the extremi- 
ties of the uterine vcficls ; as frequent abordons ; frequent 
child-bearing without nurfing t ; and difficult tedious la. 

* It is diiTicnilt to account for the caufe of menorrhagia ; it rnay perhaps be 
owing to the circulation through the lower extremities being cbllruiled or 
impeded, and conlcquen'Jy a greater flcv/ of blood to the uterus. The fad^ 
however, is ccttain ; for experience, fufliciently evinces that menorrhagia 
frequently follows an imprudent e.xpofure of the feet to cold, efpecially damp 
cnld. Sitting in wet flioes, or in a damp cold room v.ith a ftone floor, ought 
to be carefully avoided by ladies of a delicate conflltution. 

t By nurfing, the fluids are determined to the breaft, and in a peculiar 
manner derived from the uterus. This part of the oeconomy of nature phyft- 
ologiiis hav« not yet lufficiently explaiuecl, but the fail is -vvell ^ifccitained. 
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hours, Or, lastly^ Thofe which induce a general laxity ; as 
living much in warm chambers, and drinking much of warm 
enervating liquors, fuch as tea apd coffee. 

978. J The effe6ls of the menorrhagia are pointed out 
in (971 — 972.) where I have mentioned the levcral lymp- 
toms accompanying the difeafe ; and from thefe the cou- 
fequences to be apprehended will alfo readily appear. 

979,] The treatment and cure of the menorrhagia mull 
be different, according to the different caufes of the difeafe. 

In all cafes, the firft attention ought to be given to avoid- 
ing the remote caufes, whenever that can be done ; and by 
that means the difeafe may be often entirely avoided. 

When the remote caufes cannot be avoided, or when 
the avoiding them has been neglefted, and therefore a co- 
pious menflruadon has come on, it Ihould be moderated 
as much as poflible, by abftaining from all exercilc, cither 
at the commg on, or during the continuance of \hc raen- 
flruation ; by avoiding even an ere6l pofture as much as 
poffible; by fhunning external heat, and therefore warm 
chambers and foft beds ; by ufing a light and cool diet; by 
taking cold drink, at leall as far as former habits will allow : 
by avoiding venery; by obviating collivenefs, or remov- 
ing it by laxatives that give little flimulus.* 

The fex are commonly negligent, either in avoiding the 
remote caufes, or in moderating the firft beginnings oi this 
difeafe. It is by fuch negle6f that it fo frequently becomes 
violent, and of difficult cure; and the frequent repetition 

Nurfiag is not only ufefiil in preventing menonhaT^ia, but as it derives the 
fluids from the uterus, it prevents alfo frequent child-bearing; and confe- 
quently, which is the greatefl advantage of all others, time is allowed to the 
uterus for regaining its former tone and llrength : The fubftquent child-births 
are alfo rendered more eafy than they would otherwlfe be, and the children 
more healthy. It would be improper to enumerate all the advantages of 
nurfing in this place, as I (hall referve the ccnfideration of them for a future 
publication. 

* The laxatives that give little flimulus are manna, oil, tamarind."-, caffia, 
and fuch mild fubftances. Alo6tic%nd other drallic purges, mull be careful- 
ly avoided. Rhubarb, in moderate dofes, is only admiflible in cafes where 
there is an evident atony of the ftomach or inteflines : and in thcfe cafes it 
ought to be given in fubilance, or in a watery infufion. The fpirituous and 
vinous tinftures of it are abfolutely inadmiffible in menorrhagia. A tablc- 
fpoonful of the following linitns, taken occafionallv, will fuficiently obviate 
coAiyenefs, without giving muchftimulus : 
R. Man. opt. 5ii. 

01. ricini B'* 

Syr. rosar. soliit. §u 

Crem. tartar, ^ss. 

M, f. Linct. 
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of a copious meiillruation, may be confidcred as a caufe 
of great laxity in the extreme veflcls of the uterus. 

980.] When the coming on of the mendruation has 
been preceded by fome diforder in other parts of the body, 
and is accompanied with pains of the back, refcmbliug 
parturient pains, together with febrile fymptoms,and wheri 
at the fame time the flow feems to be copious, then a 
bleeding at the arm may be proper, but it is not often ne- 
cefl'ary ; and it will in moil cafes be fuificient to employ, 
with great attention and diligence, thofe means for mode- 
rating the difcharge which have been mentioned in the lail 
paragraph. 

9^1.] When the immoderate flow of the menfes fiiall 
fcem to be owing to a laxity of the vefTels of the uterus, 
as may be concluded from the general debility and laxity 
of the perfon's habit; from the remote caufes that have oc- 
cafioned the difeafe (977-) from the ab{ence>of the fymp- 
toms which denote increafed aftion in the veflcls of the 
uterus (970.) from the frequent recurrence of the difeafe, 
and particularly from this, that in the intervals of menltru- 
ation the perfonis liable to a leucorrhcca ;then in fuch cale 
the difeafe is to be treated, not only by employing all the 
means mentioned in (979.) for moderating the hcmorrha- 
gy, but alfo by avoiding all irritation, every irritation hav- 
ing the greater effe6t in proportion as the vefl'els have been 
more lax and yielding. If, in fuch a cafe of laxity, it fliall 
appear that feme degree of irritation concurs, opiates may 
be employed to moderate the difcharge; but in uling thefe, 
much caution is requifite.* 

If, notwithftanding thefe meafures having been taken, 
the difcharge (hall prove very large, .aftriugents,t both 
external and internal, may be employed. In fuch cafe.<, 
may fmall dofes of emetics be of fervice ? 

982.] When the menorrhagia depends on the laxity of 
the uterine veffels, it will be proper, in the intervals of men. 

* Opiates ufed too liberally, generally increafe the difcharge, in confe* 
quence of their very great power in relaxing the whole Ivllem. 

t The aftringents for internal ufeare, alum, catechu, tiniliire of rofes, he. 
Ten grains of alum, and as much catechu may be given in powder, every two 
or three hours, with three or four fpoousful of tinfiure of rofes^. to wafh It 
down. The bark is fometimes of ufe in thefe cafes, elpecially when joined 
with alum. Tlie external applications arc, cold clothes fnakcd in vinegar 
and water applied to the lower region of the abdomen, or to the pudenda; 
or a ilrong decoAion of oak-bark, with an ounce of alum diffolved ia every 
pint of it, may be applied cold to the fame parts. 
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ftruation, to employ tonic remedies; as cold bathing and 
chalybeatcs.* The exercifcs of gellaiion, alio, may be 
very ufeful, both for {Ircngthcniiig the v.hole fyllcm, and 
for taking off the determination of the blood to the inter- 
nal parts. 

983. j The remedies mentioned in thcfc tv.'o laft para- 
graphs, may be employed in all cafes of menorrhagia, from 
whatever caufe it may have proceeded, if the difcafc fiiall 
have already induced a coniiderable degree of debility in 
the body. 

CHAP. VII. 

£Df t&eleucou'fjoea, jTluor aitusi, cr mUtt^^ 



984.] XLiVERY ferous or puriform difcharge from the 
vagina, may be, and has been comprehended under one or 
other of the appellations I have prefixed to this chapter. 
Such difcharges, however may be various; and may pro- 
ceed f^orn various fources, not yet well afcertained; but I 
confine myfelf here to treat of that difcharge alone which 
may be prefumed to proceed from the fame vcfiels, which, 
in their natural (late, pour out the menfes. 

985.] I conclude a difcharge from the vagina to be of 
this kind;* 1. From its happening to women who are fub- 

* The following form is very convenient. 
R. Rubigln. terri. 3'i* 
Corr. Peruv. 51, 
Syr. Simp), q. s. 
M. f. Elea. 
The dofe of this eledluary is to l>e varied according to the conflitution ; the 
fize of a nutmeg twice a day is ufually given. 

The beft formr. of chalybeates, in thefe cafes, are the mineral waters which 
contain iron dilTolved by fixed air. Chalybeate v.'aters fliould not, in iliis 
difeafe, be drank in fiich large quantities as to pafs oiF by ftool. A gill taken 
every three or four hoars throughout the day, with a fpoonful of port wine,. 
is more efficacious than a pint, or even a quart, taken at once in the morning. 
The dofe, however, of thcfc v/aters, varies accortling to the ilrength of the 
particular water we ufe. Along with the chalyiieate water, afcruple, or half 
a. drachm of Peruvian bark may be given twice a day. — The following form 
is very agreeable, and is at the fame time Angularly efficacious: 
R. Extraft. cort. Peruv. §i. 
Extraft. Campechens. 
Extract. Glychyrrh* a a ^35. 
Mucilag. Gum. Arab. q. s. 
M. f. Elect. 
The dofe Is half a drachm or two fcruples twice a-dav. 

* The young practitioner ought to pay great attention to the diagnoftics of 
the leucorrhoca delivered in this article. 
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jeft to an immoderate How of the menfes, and liable to this 
from caufes ^^'cakcning the vcfiels of the uterus. 2. From 
its appearing chiefly, and often only, a little before, as well 
as immediately after, the flow of the menfes. 3. From 
the flow of the menles being diminifhed, in'proportion as 
the Icucorrhcca is increafcd. 4. From the leucorrhoea con- 
tinuing after the menfes have entirely ceafed, and with fome 
ar<pcavancc of its oblerving a periodical recurrence. 5. 
From the leucorrhcr.a being accompanied with the eflPehts 
of the monorrhagia (971 — 972 ) 6. From the difcharge 
liaving been neither preceded by, nor accompanied with, 
fymptoms of any topical alfeQions of the uterus. 7. From 
the leiicorrhoea not having appeared foon after communi- 
cation with a perfon who might be fufpefted of communi- 
cating infeftion, and from the firft appearance of the dif- 
cafe not being accompanied with any inflammatory affec- 
tion of the pudenda.* 

986.] The appearance of the matter difcharged in the 
leucorrhcsa, is very various with refpeft to confiitence and 
colour; but from thefe appearances, it is not always poifi- 
blc to determine concerning its nature, or the particular 
fource from whence it proceeds. 

987. J The IcucorrhcEa, of which I am to treat, as afcer- 
tained by the feyeral circiim (lances (985,} fecms to proceed 
from the fame caufes as that Ipecies of menorrhagia which 
I fuppofe to arife from the laxity of the extreme veffels 
of the uterus. It accordingly often follows or accompa- 
nies fucii a menorrhagia; but though the leucorrhoea de- 
pends chiefly upon the laxity mentioned, it may have pro- 
ceeded from irritations inducmg that laxity, and fccms to be 
always increafcd by any irritations applied to the uterus. 

988.] Some authors have alleged, that a variety of cir- 
curaffances m other parts of the body may have a fliarc in 

* Notlving is more frequent with i^iorant pra6litioners than to miflake a 
gonorrh'jEU for a leucorrltoea. "Women in general give the name of v.'hites to 
a gonorrlicca, and therefore the unwary praditioner may the more eafily be 
niifled. The diilinE;uiniing characSleridic of gonorrhoea is, as the authorfays, 
an inflammatory aite<Sion of the pudenda; but, as few women willfuaer an 
infpcflion of the parts, we niuil pay fome attention to the concomitant fymp- 
toms. Tlie rimninj^ in a gonorrhoea 4s conllant, and only in fmall quantities ; 
in a Iciicorrhcrathc difcharge is inccnftant, and in large quantities. The other 
diftinguiniing marl;s of a gonorrhea are, fmarting in making water, itching 
of the pudenda, incrcafed inclination for venery, a fwelling of the labia and 
of the glands about the groin. Some anthers mention the color of the dif- 
charged matter as a dilllnguifi.Ingmark; th>j, however, is inconllant. 
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bringing on and in continuing this aiTeBion of the uterus 
now under confideration; but I cannot difcover the reali- 
ty of thofe caufcs; and it fcerns to me, tliat tliis leucor- 
rhcea, excepting in fo far as it depends upon a general de- 
bility of the fyftcm, is always primarily an afftdion of the 
uterus; and the aff'efcUons of other parts of the body which 
may happen to accompany it, are for the moil part to be 
confidered as effefts, rather than as caufes. 

989. j The effetls of the leucorrhoea are much the fame 
with thofe of menorrhagia : inducing a general debility, 
and in particular, a debility in the funthons of the ftomach. 
If, however, the Icucorrhcea be moderate, and be not ac- 
companied with any confiderable degree of menorrhagia, 
it may often continue long without inducing any great de- 
gree of debility, and it is only when the difcharge has been 
very copious as well as conftant, that its effects in that way 
are very remarkable. • 

990.] But, even when its effefls upon the whole body are 
not very conliderable, it may fiill be fuppofed to weaken the 
genital fyftem ; and it feems fufficicntly probable that this 
difcharge may often have a fhare in occaiioningbarrennefs. 

991.J The matter difcharged in the leucorrhc^a, is at 
firit generally mild; but after fome continuance of the dif- 
cafe, it fometimes becomes acrid;* and by irritating, or 
perhaps eroding, the furfaces over which it pafies, induces 
various painful diforders, 

992.] As I have fuppofed that the leucorrhoea proceeds 
from the fame caufes as that fpecies of menorrhagia which 
is chiefly owing to a laxity of the uterine vefTcls, it muft 
be treated, and the cure attempted, by the fame means as 
delivered in (981.) for the cure of menorrhagia, and with 
lefs referve in refpetl of the ufe of allringents.t 

* The young prafiitioner miifl not conclude toohaftily that an ulcer exifts 
in the uterus when the matter difcharged is acrid. — Practice has offered ma- 
ny inllances where the matter has excoriated the pudenda, and jet no ulcer 
cxifted. 

f The eleifbuary mentioned at the end of the laft note on Article 982, ha"! 
been found very efficacious in fome cafes of leucorrhoea. — Its dofe may h'- 
increafed to a drachm thrice a-day, either fwallowed as a bolus, or diffolved 
in an ounce of pure water, and half an ounce of pure cinnamon-water. The 
chalybeate waters are ufed in this, as well as in the former difeafe ; and they 
may be ufed in the manner above mentioned. PraAiticners rccomm.end, in 
thefe cafes, a nutritive but not a heating diet, as mucilaginous broths made 
vithrice, efpccially veal-broth, jellies of all kinds, except thofe that are 
liigli feafoned. Port-wine mull be prefcribed in % moderate quantity, accord- 
ing to thehRbi:s of the patient. 
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933-] -^s the leucorrhosa generally depends upon a 
great lofs of tone in the veflels of the uterus, the difeafe 
has been relieved, and fometimes cured by cerifain ftimu- 
lani medicines, which are commonly determined to the uri- 
nary paffages, and from the vicinity of thefe are often com- 
municated to the uterus. Such, fbr example, are cantha- 
ridesj turpentine, and other balfams of a hmilar nature.* 

CHAP. VIII. 

©f tSe amenortljoea, or Jnteuruyticn of tbz 
Menstrual jFlur. 

994-J VV HATEVER, in a fyftem of methodical no- 
fology, may be the fitteft place for the amenorrhoea, it can- 
not be improper to treat of it here as an objeft of practice, 
immediately after having confidered the menoiThagia. 

995-] The interruption of the menftrual flux is to be 
conhdered as of two different kinds; the one being when 
the menfcs do not begin to (low at that period of life at 
which they ufually appear; and the other being that when, 
after they have repeatedly taken place for fome time, they 
do, from other cau fes than conception, ceafe to return at 
their ufual periods: The former of thefe cafes is named 
the retention, and the latter the suppression, of the menfcs. 

996. j As the flowing of the meufes depends upon the 

* The praiflice here recommended is not without danger, and muft not be 
followed except with great caution and circumfpeiftion. Wh€n the other 
means fail in producing relief, we may then haverccourfe to thefe b«ifati>ic«, 
or join them to the tonic aftringents, as, 
R. Gam. oliban. 
Terebinth, venet. 
Alum. 

Terr. Japonic, a a 5'' 
Sal. martis 3^5. 

iVI. f. massa. in pilulas xquales No. 60, dividend. 
Two or three of thefe pills may be given twice a day or oftencr. 
Some prat'titioners have ftrongly recommended the following emuIfiBn 
R. Balsam, copaivi. ^i. 
Nitcl, ovl No. 1. 

Tere in mortar, marnjor. et adde gradatim, 
Aq. font. 5vii. 
Svr. Simpl. §i. 
M. f. Emuls. 
The dofe of thi» jjiiullion is two or three fpoonsfttl three or four times a-tU^'.' 
Vol. II, i; 
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force of the uterine arteries impelling the blood into their 
extremities, and opening thefc fo as to pour out red blood; 
fo the interruption of the mendrual flux mull depend, ci- 
ther upon the want of due force in the a8ion of the uterine 
arteries, or upon fome pre4;ernatural refiftance in their ex- 
tremities. The former I fuppofe to be the moft ufual 
caufe of retention, the latter the mod common caufc of 
fupprelTion; and of eachof thefe I fliall now treat more par- 
ticularly. 

997.] The retention of the mcnfes, the e^nansio emensiinn 
of Latin writers, is not to be conhdered as a difeafc mere- 
ly from the menfes not flowing at that period which is ufual 
with moft other women. This period is fo different in dif- 
ferent women, that no time can be precifely alligned as 
proper to the fex in general. — In this climate, the menfes 
ufually appear about the age of fourteen ; but in many 
tbey appear more early, and in many not till the fixteenth 
year: in which laft cafe it is often without any diforder be- 
ing thereby occafioned. It is not therefore from the age of 
the perfon that the retention is to be confidered as a dif- 
eafe; and it is only to be confidered as fuch, when about 
the time the menfes ufually appear, fome diforders arife 
in other ^ferts of the body which may be imputed to their 
retention; being fuch as, when arifing at this period, are 
known from experience to be removed by the flowing of 
the menfes. 

998.] Thefe diforders are, a fluggifiinefs, and frequent 
fenfe of laffitude and debility, with various fymptoms of 
dyfpepfia; and fometimes -with a preternatural appetite.* 
At the fame time the face lofes its vivid colour, becomes 
pale, and fometimes of a yellowifli hue; the whole body 
becomes pale and flaccid ; and the feet, and perhaps alfo a 
great part of the body, become affe£led with oedematous 
dwelling. The breathing js hurried by any quick or labo- 
rious motion of the body and the heart is liable to palpi^ta- 
tion and fyncope. — A headach fometimes occurs; but 
more certainly pains of the back, loins, and haunches.t 

* This is a very extraordinary fymptom, which has not hitherto been ex- 
plained. It fometimes accompanies every cellation of the uterine difcharge, 
but frequently appears in the moft violent degree in pregnancy- In young 
women, the appetite for chalk, lime, nibbifh, charcoal, and various abforbents, 
is the moft prevalent. Stahl, and his followers, made*great ufe of this cir- 
cv.mft.ance in fupporting their favourite opinion of the vis medicatrix naturr. 

t Tli«fe pains are not properly fyraptgms of the difexfe, but prognoflics of 
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999.] Thefe fymptoms, when occurring in a high de- 
gree, conftitutc the chlorosis of authors, hardly ever ap- 
pearing feparate from the retention of the menfes; and, 
attending to thefe fymptoms, the caufc of this retention 
may, I think, be perceived. 

Thefe fymptoms manifeRly fhow a confiderable laxity 
and flaccidity of the whole fyftem; and therefore give rea- 
fon to conclude, that the retenti-on of the menfcs accom- 
panying them, is owing to a weaker aBion of the veffcls of 
the uterus; which therefore do not impel the blood into 
their extremities with a force fufficient to open thefe, and 
pour out blood by them. 

1000. j How it happens that at a certain period of life 
a flaccidity of the fyftem arifes in- young women not ori, 
ginally afiefted with any fuch weaknefs or laxity, and of 
which but a little time before, they had given no indication, 
may be difficult to explain; but I would attempt it in this 
way. 

As a certain ftate of the ovaria in females, prepajres and 
difpofcs them to the exercife of venery, about the very 
period at which the menfcs firft appear, it is to be prefum- 
ed, that the ftate of the ovaria and that of the uterine vef- 
fels are in fome meafure conneBed together; and as gener- 
ally fymptoms of a change in the ftate of the former appear 
before thofe of the latter, it may be inferred that the ftate 
of the ovaria has a great Ihare in exciting the aBion of the 
uterine veffels and producing the rnenftrual flux. But 
analogous to what happens in the male fex, it may be pre- 
funicd, that in females a certain ftate of the genitals is ne- 
ccflkry to gire tone and tenfion to the whole fyftem; and 
therefore that, if the ftimulus arifing from the genitals be 
wanting, the whole fyftem may fall into a torpid and flac- 
cid ftate, and from thence die chlorofts and retention oF 
the menfcs may arife. 

1001.] It appears to me, therefore, that the retention- 
of the menfes is to be referred to a certain ftate or aifcBion 
of the ovaria: but what is prccifely the nature of this af- 
feBion, or what are the caufes of it, I will not pretend to 
explain; nor can I explain in what manner that primary 
caufe of rctentipn is to be removed. In this, therefore, 

the efforts nature m»he3 to removt. tlic dlfesfc; They are fymptoms of the 
r'kn mcdicutrix, 
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as in many other cafes, where we cannot aflij^n the proxi- 
mate caule of difeafes, our indications of cure muil be 
formed for obviating and removing ihe morbid effeds or 
fymptoms which appear. 

1002.] The effedls, as has been faidin (999.) confift in 
a general flaccidity of the fyftem, and confequenUy in a 
weaker a61ion of the veJTels of the uterus; fo that this de- 
bihty may be conlidered as the more immediate caufe of 
the retention. This therefore, is to be cured by reftoring 
the tone of the fyflem in general, and by exciting the ac- 
tion of the uterine veflcls in particular. 

1003. J 'The tone of the fyftem in general is to be rellor- 
cd by exercife, and in the beginning of the difeafc, by cold 
bathing. At the fame time, tonic medicines* may be em- 
ployed; and of thefe the chalybeates have been chiefly 
recommended. 

1004.] The a6lion of the vcffels of the uterus may be 
excited : 

ift. By determining the blood into them more copiouf- 
]y ; which is to be done by determining the blood into the 
defcending aorta, by purging, by the exercife of walking,t 
by fritiion, and by warm bathing of the lower extremities. 
It is alfo probable that the blood may be determined more 
copioufly into the hypogaftric arteries which go to the ute- 
rus, by a compreffion of the iliacs ; but the trials of this 
kind hitherto made have feldom fucceeded. 

1005.] 2dly, The adion of the uterine vefTels may be 
excited by ftimulants applied to them. Thus thofe purga- 
tives which particularly ftimulate the inteftinum reBum,J 

* Forms of the tonic medicines have been given in fome r,f the preceding 
notes. The electuary in the note on article g'.i2. is frequently ufed with fuc- 
cefs.- In this cafe, we muft not ufe ailringents, but tonics, and confequeiuly 
only fuch tonics as are not ailringents, at leall: in a high degree. The fimple 
bitter tonics frequently anfwer v/here the fymptoms are not fevere. T^ie in- 
fufum gentianae compolitura of the new London Pharmacopoeia ir. a gcod ibr- 
mula. The dofe of it is two ounces twice a day, or oftener, if the ilomacH 
can bear it. Chalybeates are abfolutely neccffary if the diieafe withlUnds 
the ufe of bitters; they may be given in any of the forms mentioned in the 
preceding notes. 

f Dancing is alfo a proper exercife m this difeafe. 

:|: The ftimulant purges are in general the drailicrefins, as Scammony, Aloes. 
8;c. Various formulae of them have been recommended in thefe cafes ; the 
p'^hilcC Rufi is commonly ufed with good eJTeA. It may be given in the quan- 
tity of half a drachm, or, in ftrong conllilutions, two fcruples. It ought not 
to be repeated above twice a week; and, in the intermediate days, we may 
employ the tonic medicines above mentioned. The I'ilulacecphradlicac of thft 
Edinbtu-gh Pharmacopoeia is another very effectual Kiedisine m thefe cafes. 
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may alfo prove ftiraulant to the uterine veflcls conne6led 
with thole of the redum. The cxercife of venery cer- 
tainly proves a ftiraulus to the vcflels of the uterus; and 
therefore may be ufeful when, with propriety, it can be 
employed. The various medicines recommended as iti- 
mulants of the uterine vefTels, under the title of Emmena- 
gogues, have never appeared to me to be effedual; and I 
cannot perceive that any of them are poffeHcd of a fpecific 
power in this refpe6t. Mercury, as an univerfal itimulant, 
may att upon the uterus, but cannot be very iafely em- 
ployed in chlorotic perfons. One of the moil powerful 
means of exciting the action of the vcffels in every part of 
tiie ly Rem is, the elettrical fhock; and it has often been 
employed with fuccefs for exciting the veflels of the uterus. 
1006.J The remedies (1002 — 1005.) now mentioned, 
are thole adapted to the retention of the mcnfes; and I am 
next to coniidcr the cafe of suppression. In entering upoa 
this, I mull obferve, that every interruption of the llux, 
after it has once taken place, is not to be conftdered as a 
cafe of fupprelTion. For the flux, upon its firft appear- 
ance, is not always immediately eftabliflied in its regular 
courfe; and therefore, if an interruption happen foon after 
the firft appearance, or even in the courfe of the firft, or 
perhaps fecond year after, it may often be confidered as a 
cafe of retention, efpecially when the difeafe appears with 
the fymptoms peculiar to that ftate. 

1007.] Thofe which may be properly confidered as 
cafes of fuppreflion, are (uch as occur after the llux has 
been for fome time eftabliftied in its regular courfe, and in 

Its dofe is half a drachm twice a week, If we intend to purge briflcly, but, by 
giving a fmaller quantity, as ten, twelve, or fifteen grains c>nce a-day, a ccn- 
ilant ilimulus is preferved, whicli Ibme praclitioners prefer. The following 
pills are alio much recommended: 
R. Pil. Gummos. 

Aloes Socotorin, a a. "^n. 
Vin. Alott. q. s. 

M. f. Mafl'a in pUulas 41 dividend. 
The dofe is 3 or 4 pills at bed time. 
The Tinftura facra is alfo frequently ufed as a briflc purge in thefe cafes: 
its dofe for this purpofe mail not be lefs than an ounce and a half in moft ha- 
bits ; but a ilrong conftitution will require two ounces or more. Other fti- 
mulants than purges have been employed in amenorrhoea, as the tin<?\urafabi- 
na compofiia of the new London Pharmacopoeia ; its dofe is thirty or forty 
drops, ill any fuitable vehicle, as the tinftura myrrhre of the fame Pharmaco- 
poeia, indofes of twenty or thirty drops, is often recommended on the aatho* 
riiy of Boerhaave. 
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which the interruption cannot be referred to the caufes cC 
retention (lOOi, 1002.) but muft be imputed to fome re- 
fiftance in the extremities of the velTcls of the uterus. Ac- 
cordingly, we often find the fupprellion induced by cold, 
fear, and other caufes which may produce a con{tri8ion 
of thefe extreme veifels. Some phyficians have luppofed 
an obItru6ling lentor of the fluids tooccafion the rc(i{tance 
now mentioned: but this is purely hypothetical, without 
any proper evidence of the feci; and it is beiides, from 
other confiderations, improbable. 

1008. J There are indeed fome cafes of fuppreiTion thait 
feem to depend upon a general debility of tlic fyltcm, and 
confequently of the veffels of the uterus. But in fuch 
cafes, the fuppreffion always appears as fymptomatic of other 
afFcftions, and is therefore not to be conlidered here. 

1009.] The idiopathic cafes of fuppreflion (1007.) ^^''- 
dom continue long without being attended with various 
fymptoms or diforders in different parts of the body; very 
comm.only ariling from the blood which fhould have paff- 
ed by the uterus, being determined more copioufly into 
other parts, and very often with fuch force as to produce 
hemorrhagies in thefe. Hence hemorrhagies from the nofe, 
lungs, flomach, and other parts, have appeared in confc- 
quence of fuppreffed menfes. Befides thefe, there are 
commonly hyfteric and dyfpeptic fymptoms produced by 
the fame caufe ; and frequently cholic pains, with a bound 
belly. 

loio.j In the idiopathic cafes of fuppreffion, (1007.) 
the indication of cure is to remove the conftiiftion affeft^ 
ing the extreme veffels of the uterus ; and for this purpofe 
the chief remedy is warm bathing applied to the region of 
the uterus. This, however, is not always effetlual, and I 
do not know of any other remedy adapted to the indication. 
Befides this, we have perhaps no other means of removing 
the conflriclion in fault, but that of increafing the aftion 
and force of the veffels of the uterus, fo as thereby to over- 
come the refiftance or conflri6lion of the extreraitics. This 
therefore is to be attempted by the fame remedies in the 
ca.fe of fupprefTion, as thofe prefcribed in the cafes of re- 
tention (1003. 10C55.) The tonics, however, and cold- 
bathing (1003.) fcem to be Icfs properly adapted to die 
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cafes of fupprcflion, and have appeared to me of ambigu- 
ous effect.* 

101 1. J It commonly happens in the cafes of fuppreffion, 
that though the menfcs do not flow at their ufual periods, 
there are often at thofe periods fome marks of an effort 
having a tendency to produce the difcharge. It is there- 
fore at thofe times efpecially when the efforts of the fyf- 
tem are concurring, that we ought to employ the remedies 
for curing a fupprcffion; and it is commonly fruitlefs to 
employ them at other times, unlefs they he fucht as re- 
quire fome continuance in their ufe to produce their effefts. 

1012. J Nearly fimilar to the cafes of fiippreflion, are 
thole cafes in which the menfes flow after long intervals, 
and in Icffer quantity than ufual ; and when thefe cafes are 
attended with the disorders in the fyftcm (1009.) they are 
to be cured by the fame remedies as the cafes of entire fup- 
preffion. 

1013.] It may be proper in this place to take notic(^f 
the delmcnorrhea, or cafes of menflruation in which the 
menfes feem to flow with difficulty, and are accompanied 
with much pain in the back, loins, and lower belly. Wc 
impute this difordcr partly 'to fome weaker aBion of the 
veflcls of the uterus, and partly, perhaps more efpecially, 
to a fpafm of its extreme veffels. We have commonly 
found the difcale relieved by employing fome of the reme- 
dies of fuppreffion immediately before the approach of the 
period, and at the fame time employing opiates. 



CHAP. IX. 

iDf ^^mptomatic rpemorrfjagicfif* 

1014.] J. HAVE thought it very improper, in this work, 
to treat of thofe morbid affeftions that are almofl always 
fymptomatic of other more primary difeafes; and this for 

* The Emenagojriies enumerated in the note on article 1006, are more effi- 
cacious in thefe c:iles than the tonics and chalyheates mentioned in the note 
on article 1003, for this realon, that the fuppreffion of the menfes depends 
more on the conftriftion, than on a laxity of the extreme veffels. Some cafes 
indeed, occur, where a lax habit is the caufe of fupprcflinn, but they are rare. 
The phyfician ought to be attentive in difcriminating; fuch cafes, becaufe a 
liberal life of forcing emcnas^Snes is ahvr.ys hurtful in them ; they can only 
be relieved by tonics, and ^fptcially hy chal/beates, 

t Viz. tonics cr altsranis. 
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feveral reafons, particularly bccaufe it introduces a gr^at 
deal of confulion in direfiing practice, and leads phyfici- 
ans to employ palliative mcafures only. I fliall here, how- 
ever, deviate a little from my general plan, to make fome 
refletlions upon fymptomatic hemorrhagies. 

1015. J The hemorrhagies of this kind that efpecially 
deferve our notice, are the Hematemefis, or Vomiting of 
Blood; and the Hematuria, or the Voiding of Blood from 
the urinary paffagc. Upon thefe I am here to make fome 
remarks; becaufe, though they are very generally fymp- 
tomatic, it is poffible they may be foinetimes primary and 
idiopathic affbctions ; and becaufe they have been treated 
of as primary difcafes in almoft every fyftem of the prac- 
tice of phyfic. 

Sect. I. 

% Of the Hematemesis^ or Vomiting of Blood. 

1016. J I HAVE faid above in (944.) in what manner 
blood thrown out from the mouth may be known to pro. 
cced from the ftomach, and not from the lungs; but 
it may be proper here to fey more particularly, that 
this may be certainly known, when the blood is brought 
up manifeflly by vomiting without any coughing; when 
this vomiting has been preceded by fome fcnfe of 
weight, anxiety, and pain, in the region of the ftomach; 
w hen the blood brought up is of a black and grumous ap- 
pearance, and when it is manifcftly mixed with other con- 
tents of the ftomach; we can feldom have any doubt of 
the fource from whence the blood proceeds, and therefore 
pf the exiftence of the difeafe we treat of. 

1017.] We -muft allow it to be poftible that a plethoric 
ftate of the body from general caufes may be accompani- 
ed with caufes of a peculiar determination and afflux of 
blood to the ftomach, fo as to occafion an hemorrhagy 
there, and thence a vomiting of blood ; apd in fuch a cafe 
this appearance might be confidered as a primary difeafe. 
But the hiftory of difeafes in the records of phyfic, afford 
little foundation for fuch ai fuppofition ; and on the con- 
trary, the whole of the inftances of a vomiting of blood 
which have been recorded, are pretty tpanifeftly fymptom* 
atic of a more primary affection. • 
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Of fuch fymptomatic vomitings of blood, the chief in- 
fiances are the following. 

1018.] One of the mod frequent is that which appears 
in confequence of a fupprefiion of an evacuation of blood 
which had been for fome time before eftabliflied in another 
part of the body, particularly that of the mcnilrual flux in 
vomcn. 

1019.] There are inftances of a vomiting of blood hap- 
pening from the retention of the menfcs : but fuch inftances 
are very uncommon ; as retention of the menfes rarely 
happens in confequence of, or even with a plethoric ftate of 
the body j and as rarely does itproducethat, or thehemorr- 
hagy in querdon. 

There are inftances of a vomiting of blood happening 
to pregnant women ; that might therefore alfo be impu- 
ted to the fuppreffion of the menfes, which happens to wo- 
men in that Hate. There have indeed been more inftan- 
ces of this than of the former cafe ; but the latter are ftill 
very rare : for although the blood which ufed to flow month- 
ly before impregnation, is, upon this taking place, retained, 
it is commonly fo entirely employed in dilating the uterine 
vefTcKs, and in the growth of the foetus that it is feldom 
found to produce a plethoric ftate of the body, requiring 
a vicarious outlet. 

The vomiting of blood, therefore, that is vicarious of 
the raenftrual flux, is that which commonly and almoft on- 
ly happens upon a fupprefTion of that flux, after it had been 
for fome time ellablifhed. 

1020.] When fuch a fupprefTion happens, it maybe fup- 
pofcd to operate by inducing a plethoric ftate of the whole 
body, and t'nercby occafioning hemorrhagy from othes 
parts of it ; and hemorrhagies from many different parts 
of the body have been obferved by phyficians as occur- 
ring in conlequence of the fuppreffion we fpeak of. It is 
however the great variety of fuch hemorrhagies, that leads 
me to think, that with the plethoric ftate of the whole body 
there muft be always fome peculiar circumftanccs in the 
part from which the blood flows, that determine its afflux 
to that particular, often fmgularly odd, part; and there- 
fore, that fuch hemorrhagies may from thefe circumftances 
occur witljout any confiderable plethora at the fame time 
prevaling in the whole fvftem. 
Vol.11. ' G 
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102 1.] It is to be obferved, that if w<; are to expcBan 
hemorrhagy in confequencc of a fupprcffior, of the nienfc^ 
inducing a pletlioric ftateof the fyftcm, wc fliould expcft 
efpecially an hemoptyfis, or hemorrhagy from the lungs, 
as a plethora might be expected to fhow its effe£ls efpeci- 
ally there ; aad accordingly, upon occafion of fuppreffecj 
menfes, that hemorrhagy occurs more frequently than 
any other : but even this, when it does happen, neither in 
its circumftances nor its confequences, leads us to fuppofcjj 
that at the fame time any confidcrable or dangerous ple- 
thora prevails in the body. 

. 1022.J Thefe conliderations in (1020. 1021.) will, I ap- 
prehend, apply to our prefcnt fubje6l; and I would there^ 
fore alledgc, that a hematemefis may perhaps depend up- 
oji particular circumftances of the ftomach determining an, 
afflux of blood to that organ, and may therefore occur 
without any confiderable or dangerous plethora prevail- 
ing in the fyftem. What are the circumftances of the fto-. 
raach, which upon the occafion mentioned, may determine 
an afflux of blood to it, I cannot certainly or clearly ex- 
plain ; but pre fume that it depends upon the connexion 
and confent which we know to fubfift between the uterus 
and thie whole of t^e alimentary canal, and efpecially that 
principal part of it, the ftomach. 

1023. J From thefe refle&ions, we may, I think draw 
the following conclufions : 

I. That the hematemefis we fpeak of is hardly ever a 
dangerous difeafe. 

II. That it will hardly ever require the remedies fuit- 
'ed to the cure of aftive hemorrhagy j and at leaft that it 

w;ll require thefe only in thofe unufual cafes in which there 
appear ftrong marks of a general plethora, and in which 
the vomiting of blood appears to be confiderably aftive, 
very profufe, and frequendy recurring. 

III. That a vomiting of blood from fuppreffed menfes, 
ought feldom to prevent the ufc of thefe remedies of ame- 
norrhcea, which might be improper in the cafe of an a6live 
idiopathic hemorrhagy. 

1024 J Another cafe of fymptomatic hematemefis quite 
analagous to that already mentioned, is the hematemefis 
following, and fecmingly depending upouj-die fuppreffion 
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of an hemorrhoidal flux, winch had been eflabliHicd ind 
frequent for fome time before. .' 

This may perhaps be explained by a general plethoric 
ftate induced by fuch a fuppreffion ; and indeed foi^e de-' 
gree of a plcdioi ie l^ate mufl in fuch a cafe be fuppofed to- 
take place; but that fuppofition alone will not explain the 
whole of the cafe ; for a general plethora would lead us to 
expe6lanhcmopty(is (1021.J rather than an hematemefis;. 
tnd there is therefore fomething ftill wanting^ as in the 
former cafe, to explain the particular determination to the 
ftomach. ■ ' 

--Whether fuch an explanation can be ^dt ffbm the con- 
nexion between the different parts of the faiiguiferous vef- 
iels of the alimentary canal, or fram the connexion of the 
wiiole of tl'vcfe veffels with the vena portirum, I Ihall not 
venture to determine. But in the me*i time I imagine, 
that the explanation required is rather to be detained from- 
^at connexion of the flomach with the hemorrhoidal af- 
fcaion that I havd taken notice"of m (^945.) 

1625. j Ifow vi^e may explain the hematemefis occafi- 
oned by a fuppreffion of thehemdrrhois, the confiderations 
in f 1020, 1021.) will apply here as in the analogous cafe 
of hcmateniciisfrom fupprcffcd menfcs;and will" therefore 
allow us alfo to conclude here^ that the difcafe we now ti^eaf' 
Gfwillfeldoni be dangerous, and will fcldom require the 
iame remedies thdt idiopathic and a6Hve hemorrhagy does.- 
1026.J The cafes of hematemefis already memionedy 
may be properly fuppofed to be hemorrhagies of the arte- 
rial kind; but it is probable that the flomach is alfd liable 
to hemorrhagies of the venous kind (jBy.) 

In the records of phyfic there'^re many inftances of vo- 
mitmg blood, which were accompanied with a tumefied 
fplcen, which had comprcffcd the vas breve, and thereby 
jM-eventedthe free return of vcnousblood from thLfforaach. 
How fuch art interruption of the venous bloo^ay occa- 
fron an hemorrhagy from either die extremities of the veins 
themfelveSjOF from the extremities of Uieir correfpondent 
arteries, we have explained above in (7 6^.] and the hifto- 
nes of tumefied fphcm comprefhng the vafa brevia, afford 
a^ excellent illufiration and confimiation of our doBrine 
an that fubjea, and render it fufficiendy probable that 
vomitings of blood oftcaarifc from fuch a caufe. 
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1027.] It is alfo pofliblc, that an obftruftioii of 'the li- 
ver refilling the free motion of the blood in the vena por. 
tarum, may fomctimes interrupt free return of the venous 
blood from the veflels of the ftomach, and thereby occafi- 
oa a vomiting of blood; but the inftances of this are nei- 
ther fo frequent nor fo clearly explained as thole of the 
former cafe. 

1028. J Befides thefe cafes depending on the ftate of the 
liver or fpleen, it is very probable that other hemorrhagies 
of the ftomach are frequently of the venous kind. 

The difeafe named by Sauvages Melaena, and by other 
writers commonly termed the Morbus Niger (77 1.] con- 
fifting in an evacuation either by vomiting or by Itool, and 
fometimes in both ways, of a black, and grumous blood can 
hardly be otherwii'e occafioned, than by a venous hemorr- 
hagy from fome pjart of the internal iurface of the alimen- 
tary canal. 

It is, indeed, poffible, that the bile may fometimes put 
on a black and vifcid appearance and give a real founda- 
tion for the appellation of an Atra Bilis : but it is certain, 
that inftances of this are very rare ; and it is highly pro- 
bable that what gave occafion to the notion of atra bilis 
among the ancients, was truly the appearance of blood pour- 
ed into the alimentary canal in the manner I have menti- 
oned ; and which appearance, we know, the blood always 
puts on when it has ftagnated there for any length of time. 
I fuppofe it is now generally thought, that Boerhaave's no- 
tion of fuch a matter exifting in the mafs of blood, is with- 



out any foundation ; whilft, by diffedions in modern time 
it appears very clearly, that the morbus niger prefenting 
fuch an appearance of blood, always depends upon the e f- 
fulion and ftagnation I have mentioned. 

1029.] From this account of the melaena it will appear 
that vomiting of blood may arife in confequence of blood 
being poured out in the manner I have mentioned, either 
into the cavity of the ftomach itfelf, or into the fuperior 
portions of the inteftines, from whence matters often pafs 
into the ftomach. 

1030.] Both in the cafe of the melaena, and in the ana- 
logous cafes from affc6lions of the fpleen or liver, it will 
appear, that the vomitings of blood occurring muft be 
confidered as fymptomatic afFedions, not at all to be treat- 
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ed as a primary aftive hemorrhagy, but by rcmcdic?, h 
any fuch be known, that may refolvc the primary cuiiruc- 
tions.* 

* This is doubdefs the moft rational prac^^ice, namely, to refdve the ob- 
ftniilion which has occalioned tlie blood to be thrown or driven to the intef- 
tiues. To difcoverthis primary obftruiSlion is, however, extremely dilVicult ; 
and, ^vea when it is difcovered, it is frequently not eafily refolved ; in fuch 
cafes, therefore, we mull ufe the general remedies for removing^the pltthora, 
except laxatives, the operations of which, in general, derive the fliiich fc the 
intellines. Sweating is perhaps the bcft general evacuation for determinir.g 
the Hiiids from the inteftines ; but its ufe ought to be preceded by bleeding : 
and it ought not, in thefe cafes, to be excited by naufearing dofes of emetics, 
as thefe produce the fame effe<5l as laxatives ; we muft tliertfcre have re- 
courfe to the light aromatics, fage, mint, balm, white-whey, &ic. Camphor 
a.id opium are alfo proper fudoriftcs in ih&fe cafes. They may be ^ivea to« 
gf^ther, as in tlie f-llowing bclu;; : 

Be. Camphor, gr. vl. 
Spr. Villi gatt. X. 
Opu pur. gr. 1. 
Gonf. card. 3-3. vel. q. s. 
M. f. bolus. i 

Borne prailiuoners have recommended large quantities of fpermaceti in cafes 
of hematemefis, and not without reafon. It may be given in emuliions, with 
J oiks of eggs, or in an ele^uary. I fliall therefore add a formula of each. 
R. Spermat. cet. |bs. 
Vitel. ovi. q. s. 

Tere In mortar, marmorcoj et adde 
Aq. font. §vi'i, 
. Syr. simpl. ^i. 
M. f. Emuls. 
The dofc of this cmulfion is two or three table -fpoonsrul every three hours. 
R. Spermat. cet. B'« 
Conserv. rosar. ^Vi. 
Syr. simp, ^i, 
M. f. elect. 
The dofe of this ele<fluary is a tea-fpoonful or two every two or three hours. 
If the hematemefis be violent, we mull have rccourfe to Ibme of the ftyptics 
and ailringents mentioned before in the cure of the hemorrhagy in general, as 
alum, catechu, kino, he. of which 1 {hall fubjoin fomc formula. 
R. Alum, ust, gr. iii. 
Kino 9^3. 
M. f. Pulvis. 
This powder may be repeated every two hours, and tliree table fpoonsful 
of thetindure of rofes may.be given to waih it down. 

The elc(fluarium japonicum of the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia is well calcu- 
lated for thefe cafes ; its dufe is a drachm and a half or two dr.ithms. The 
extraA of logwood is fometimesufed in thefe cafes with confiderable fuccefs. 
It may either be given alone in d^fes of a fcruple each every three hours, or 
joined with alum, as in the following formula; 

Be. Extract, lign. Campcchcns. 9-:s. 
Alum. ust. gr. iii. 
31. f. pulvis. 
This powder may be repeated every three hours; drinking after it three 
table-fpoonsful of the tindure of rofes ; or a tea-cup full of cold water, with 
twenty or thirty drops of the acidum vitriolicum dilutum, or as much as fuff.- 
cieat to give an agreeable acidity. All thefe ftyptics and aftringeiffTare j-vx 
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1031.] I believe I have now mentioned almoft the whole 
of the cauies producing aji hqmatemefus; and certainly the 
caufes mentioned, are thofe which moll commonly give 
occaiion to that fymptom. Poffibly, however, there may- 
be Tome other cauies of it, fuch as that hngular one men- 
tioned by Sauvage of an aneurifm of the aona binding in- 
to the llomach; and it is poffible, that fome di (cafes of 
other contiguous parts, which have become clofcly , ad- 
hering to the ftomach, may fometimes, by a rupture mtcy 
the cavity of the llomach, pour blood into it, which is af- 
terwards reje6led by vomiting. It is pofiible alfo, that 
abfcelfes and ulcerations of the ftomach itfelf, may fome- 
times pour blood into its cavity to be thrown up by vo- 
m.iting. 

I did not think it necelfary, among the fyriiptomatic vo- 
mitings of blood, to enumerate thofe from external vio- 
lence, nor, what is analogous to it, that which arifcs from 
violent ftraining to vomit; which laft, however, is much 
more rare than might be expefted. In either of thefe cafes 
the nature of the difeafe cannot be doubtful, and the ma- 
nagement of it will be readily underftood from what has 
been delivered above with refpe6l to moderating and ref- 
training hemorrhagy in general. 

Sect. II. 

Of the Hematuria, or the Voiding of Blood from the Uri- 
nary Passage. 

1032.] IT is alleged, that an hematuria has occurred 
without any other fymptom of an affection of the kidneys 
or urinary paffages being prcfcnt at the fame time; and as 
this happened to plethoric pcrlons, and recurred at fixed 
periods, fuch a cafe has been fuppofed to be an inllance of 
idiopathic hematuria, and of the nature of thofe adive he- 
morrhagies I have treated of before. 

1033. J I cannot pofitivcly deny the exiftence of fuch a 
cafe ; but muft obferve, that there are very few inftanccs of 

to produce coftivenefs, which muft he removed by emollient glrfters as lax- 
ative medicines are, for the reafons above mentioned, generally hurtful in 
thefe cafes. The young praflitioner muft not tniil to thefe medicines for 
completely curing a hemorrhage from the inteftiues -^ they are only palllarives, 
and are of no other ufe than to check the violeiice of the difcharge until the' 
true caufg^of the difeafe be difcovered; and the difcovcrjr of this caufemtlll 
be .left to the fagacity of the phy fkiftn. 
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fuch upon the records of phyfic ; that none have ever oc- 
curred to my obfervatiou, or to that of my friends ; and 
that the oblervations adduced may be fallacious, as I have 
frequently obfcrvcd an hematuria without fymptoms of 
other affcclion of the kidney or urinary paffages being, for 
the time, prefent; whilit, however, fits of a nephralgia cal- 
culofa having, before, or foon after, happened, rendered 
ix to me lutliciently probable, that the hematuria was owino 
to a wound made by a ftone prefent in fome part of the 
urinary paffages. 

1034.] The exiftence of an idiopathic hematuria is fur- 
ther improbable, as a general plethora is more likely to 
produce an hemoptyds (1021.) and as we do not well 
know of any circumftances which might determine more 
particularly to the kidneys. An idiopathic hematuria, there- 
fore, mult certainly be a rare occurrence ; and inftances of 
fymptomatic affetlions of the fame kind are veiy frequent. 

1*^35-] C)ne of the moft frequent is, that hematuria 
which attends the nephralgia calculofa, and feems mani- 
feftly to be owing to a flone wounding the internal furface 
of the pelvis of the kidney or of the ureter. In fuch cafes, 
the blood difcharged with the urine is fometimes, of a pret- 
ty florid colour, but for the moft part is of a dark hue: the 
whole of it is fometimes diffufed or diffolved, and therefore 
entirely fufpended in the urine; but if it is in any large 
quantity, a portion of it is dcpodted to the bottom of the 
vcffel containing the voided blood and urine. On differ- 
ent occahons, the blood voided puts on different appear- 
ances. If the blood poured out in the kidney has happen- 
ed to (tagnate for fome time in the ureters or bladder, it is 
fometimes coagulated, and the coagulated part is after- 
wards broken down^ into a gruraous mafs of a black or 
dark colour, and therefore gives the fame colour to the 
urine voided; or if the quantity of broken down blood 
is fmall, it gives only a brownifh urine refcmbling coffee. 
It fometimes alfo happens, that the blood ftagnating and 
coagulating in the ureters, takes the form of thefe veffels, 
and is therefore voided under the appearance of a w^orm : 
and if the coagulated blood happens to have, as it may 
fometimes have, the gluten feparated from the globules, 
thefe worm-like appearances have their external furface 
whitifh, and the whole feemingly forming a tube contain- 
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ing a red liquor. I have fomctimes obferved the blood 
which had fecmingly been coagulated in the ureter, come 
away in an almoft dry (late, refcmbling the hall- burnt wick 
of a candle.* 

1036.] Thefe are the feveral appearances of the blood 
voided in the hematuria calculofa, when it proceeds efpe- 
cially from the kidneys or ureter; and many of the fame 
appearances are obferved when the blood proceeds only 
from the bladder when a (lone is lodged there; but the 
attending fymptoms will commonly point out the dilkrcnt 
feat of the difeafe. 

In one cafe, when a quantity of blood from the kidney 
or ureter is coagulated in the bladder, and is therefore dif- 
ficultly thrown out from this, the pain and uneafmcfs on 
fuch an occafion may appear chiefly to be in the bladder, 
though it contains no ftonc; but the antecedent fymptoms 
will commonly difcover the nature of the difeafe. 

1037.] ^" ^^y ^^ ^^""^ '^'^^^^ °f ^^^^ hematuria calculofa, 
it will hardly be necefiary to employ the remedies fuited 
loan a6live hemorrhagy. It will be proper only to cm. 
ploy the regimen fit for moderating hemorrhagy m general, 
and particularly here to avoid every thing or circumflance 
that might irritate the kidneys or ureters. Of fuch cafes 
of irritation there is none more frequent or more confider* 
ab>le than the prefence of hardened faeces in the colon ; 
and thefe therefore are to be frequendy removed by the 
frequent ufe of gentle laxatives, t 

1038.] The hematuria calculofa J may be properly 

• In general, the blood is coagulated and grumnus ; hence the urine depofits 
a dark brown fubllance fomevvhat refembling coffee-grounds. As the grum- 
ous blood is fpeciRcally heavier than the urine, it falls to the bottom of the 
Wadder, and is confequently voided in greater quantity in the beginning tVian 
towards the end of making water, tne uiine that comes off firli being very 
deep coloured and muddy, but becoming, while it flows, gradually more tranf- 
parent and pure, until at la(l it is perfeftly of a natural appearance. The pa- 
tient generally mentions this circumllance in defcribing his complaints, with 
thisaddition, that he has in t'.-; beginning fome difficulty of making water, but 
that this difficulty decreafes in proportion as the urine becomes more rraT'.fp-arcnt. 

■f- Glyflers are preferable to purgatives in thefe cafes, becaufe they are lefs 
flimulating; and the emollient gl} flers are preferable to all others, for their 
only intention is to foften the hardened fjeces. The only purgatives to be 
Tifedrare thofe of the mildeft kind, as manna, oil, calBa, &.c. The intention 
of purgatives, in thefe cafes, is only to remove the hardened faeces ; and this 
intention can often be fufficiently arfwered by a proper choice of food, as 
broths, efpccially thofe made with barley and young animul flefh ; barley g^uel, 
with prunes boiled in it; flewed endive, lettuce, and other oleraceousdifhes. 

\ The hematuria calculofa being fymptomatic, can only be cured by remov- 
ing the caufe ; it mav, however, bt greatlv relieved hy demulcents, 91s liut- 
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confidcrcd as a cafe of the hematuria violenta: and there- 
fore i fubjoin to that the other inltances of hematuria from 
external violence; fuch as that from external contufion 
on the region of the kidney,* and that from the violent or 
ions; continued exercife of the mufcles incumbent on the 
kidiK^ys. An inltance of the latter caufe occurs efpecially 
in riding.t 

1039. J ^^ '""^'^y ^^^^ ^^^ confidered as a cafe of the hema- 
turia violenta, when the difeafe occurs in confequence of 
the taking in of certain acrid fubftances, which pafs again 
cfpecially by the urinary palfages ; and by inllaraing and 
fwellinj; the neck of the bladder, bring on a rupture of the 
over-diltcndcd blood-veflels, and give occahon to a bloody 
urine. The mod noted inftancc of this is in the elfetl of 
cantharides in a certain quantity, any way introduced into 
the body. And poffibly fome other acrids may have the 
fame cffetl.;]; 

1040. j Befide thefc mofl frequent inftances of hematu- 
ria, which cannot be confidcrcd as idiopathic hemorrhagies, 
there are fome other inllances of hematuria mentioned by 

feed tea, decodion of marfli-mallovvs, mucilage of gum Arabic, thick barley- 
water, he. 

* The hematuria proceeding from a corvtufien of the re;^ion of the kidneys 
requires general and toj)ical bleeding, with purges, and an attention to the 
antiplilngillic regimen. Some practitioners recommend the warmbalfams in 
ithcfe cafe:;; hut, on account of their heating quality, their ufe is fomewhat 
doubtful. Nitre is not always admiflible, on account of its irritating the kid- 
neys ; but it ir^ a powerful antiphlogiilic ; and, if it is ufed in theie cafes, it 
mull be well diluted : the mucilaginous drinks are abfolutely necefi'ary, and 
ought to be ufed plentifully. 

t The only method of treating this kind of hematuria is by reft. A perfon 
fuiijeft to it ought never to ride 

\ This fpecies of hematuria is cured by evacuating the acrid fubftance, and 
by the ufe of the mucilaginous drinks before m.entioned. The acrid fubllancc 
may be evacuated by anliphlogiltic purges, or by the milder diuretics, as nitre., 
decoiflions of parlley roots, cream of tartar, whey, &c. The aftion of can- 
tharides on ihe urinary [jalTuges is not well explained. We can fcarcely be- 
Jieve that any part of the cantharides is abforhed from the blilleringplaifter ; 
yet its eftecls are the fame with thofe produced by taking the cantharides in- 
tci-ually. The Itrangury, and its concomitant fymptoms, may be relieved by 
large and plentiful dilution, and a free ufe of the mucilaginous drinks. Cam- 
phor has been thought to have fpecific quality in preventing and curing the 
Hrangury produced by blifters, and ex()erience warrants the conclufion: elpe- 
ci'iiU/ if the camphor is joined with opium, ^i in the following formula ; 
B;. Camphor, gr. vi. 

Spii-. vini gutt. x. 

Opli puri gr. i. 

Cunserv. rosar. 3i» 

M, f, bolus. 
Vol, ir. P 
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authors, that arc ftill however manifcftly lymptomatic ; 
fuch as a difcharge of blood from the urinary paffages, in 
confcqucnce of a fupprefTion of cidier die mcidlrual or he- 
morrhoidal flux. Thefe may be confidered as analogous 
to the hematemefis produced by the like caufes ; and the 
feveral rcfledions made above on that fubjed, will I think, 
apply here, and particularly the conclufions formed in 
(1023.) Inftances, however, of either of thefe cafes, and 
cfpecially of the firft, have been extremely rare. 

1041. J Of fuch fymptomatic hematuria there is howe- 
ver one inftance dcfcrving notice; and diat is, when a fiip- 
preffion of the hemorrhoidal Ilux, either by a communica- 
tion of vefTels, or merely by the vicinity of parts, occa- 
fions a determination of the blood into the velfels of the 
neck of the bladder, which in confcqucnce of a rixis or 
.anaftomofis, pour out blood to be voided either with or 
without urine. This caufe is what has been named the 
Hemorrhoidcs Veficse ; and with fome propriety, when it 
is manifeftly an evacuation vicarious of what had before 
been ufually made from the reQum. With refpeft to the 
management of the hemorrhoidcs vcficae, I would apply 
the whole of the doftrines that I liave delivered above, with 
refped to the cure of the proper hemorrhoidal aff'cclion.* 

1042. J There remains ilill to be mentioned one other 
inftance of fymptomatic hematuria, which is that which 
happens in the cafe of confluent and putrid fmall-pox, as 
well as in feveral other inflances of putrid difeafcs. The 
blood, in fuch cafes, may be prefumed to come from the 
kidneys ; and I apprehend that it comes from thence in 
confequence of that fluidity which is always produced in 
the blood approaching to a putrid flate. Such hematuria, 
therefore, is not to be confidered as a fymptom of any af- 
feftion of the kidneys, but merely as a mark of the putrcf- 
.cent ftate of the blood. 

1043.] ^^ certain difeafcs the urine is difcharged of fuch 
a deep red colour, as to give a fufpicion of its being ting- 
ed by blood prefent in it ; and this has given occalion to 
Sauvages, amongft the odier fpecies of hematuria, to mark 
the hematuria fpuria, and the hematuria lateritia ; both of 
which, however, he fuppofes to be without any blood pre- 
lent in the urine. In many cafes it is of importance, in 

• Articles 846. et fe^uent. 
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afccrtalning tlie nature of tlie difcafc, to determine whether 
the red colour ot" urine be from blood prefcnt in it, or 
from a certain (late of the falts and oils which are always 
in greater or Icffer proportion conftitucnt parts of the 
urine; and the queftion may be commonly determined by 
the following coniiderations. 

It has been obferved above, that when any confiderable 
quantity of blood is voided with the urine, there is always 
a portion of it depodted at the bottom of the vefiel con- 
taining the voifled blood and urine : and in fuch a cafe there 
will be no doubt in attributing the colour of the urine float- 
ing above to fome part of the blood diffufcd in it. The 
queflion, therefore, with refpe£l to the prcfcnce of blood 
in the urine can only occur when no fuch depofition as I 
have mentioned appears; and when the blood that may be 
fuppofed to be prefent is diffolved or diffufed, and there- 
fore entirely fufpended in the urine. In this cafe the pre- 
fcncc of the blood may be commonly known, ifl, By the 
colour, which blood gives, different from any urine without 
blood that I have everfeen; and 1 think a litde experience 
will enable mod perfons to make this diflinClion, 2dly, By 
this, that the prefence of blood always diminifhes the trans- 
parency of the urine with which it is mixed ; and it is very 
Ibldom that urine, though very high coloured, lofcs its 
tranlparency ; at leafl this hardly ever appears, if the urine 
is examined when recently voided, sdly, When urine 
has blood mixed with it, it tinges a piece of hnen dipped 
into it with a red colour, which the highefl coloured urine 
without blood, never does. 4thly, High coloured urine 
without blood, upon- cooling, and remaining at reft in ^ 
vellcl, ahnoii always depolites a lateritious fediment; and 
if upon any occafion bloody urine fhould depofit a fedi- 
ment that may be of a portion of the blood formerly dif- 
fufed in it, the difference, however, may be difcerned by 
this, that t]u> icdiment depofited by urine without blood, 
upon ih'.- unne's being again heated, will be entirely redif- 
folved, which will not happen to any fediment from blood.. 
Laftly, we know no ftate of urine without blood, which 
Ihews any portion of it, coagulated by a heat equal to that 
of boiling water; but blood dili'ufed m urine is Itill coagu- 
lable by fuch a heat; and by this teft, therefore, the pre. 
leiicc of blood in urine may be commonly afcertaincd. 
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BOOK V. 

Of Projlwuia, or Fluxes, with Pyrexia- 

1044.] r ORMER nofologifts have eflablifhed a clafi 
of diicafes under the title of Fluxes, or Profluvia; but as 
in this clafs they have brought together a great number of 
difeafes, which have nothing in common, excepting tlic 
fmgle circumftance of an incrcafcd difcharge of fluids, and 
which alfo si-e, in other refpeBs, very different iiom one 
another; I have avoided fo improper an arrangement, and 
have diftributed moll of the difeafes comprehended in fuch 
a clafs by the nofologifts, into places more natural and 
proper for them.* I have, indeed, ftill employed here the 
general title ; but I confine it to fuch fluxes only as are 
conflantly attended with pyrexia, and which therefore nc- 
ceiTarily belong to the clals of difeafes of which 1 am now 
treating. 

Of the fluxes which may be confidcrcd as being very 
conflantly febrile difeafes, there are only two, the catarrh 
and dysentery ; and of ihefe therefore I now proceed to 
treat. 



CHAP. I. 

iDf tf)e CatartJ)* 



1045.] A HE catarrh is an increafed excretion ofnm- 
cus from the mucous membrane of the nofe, fauces, and 
bronchia?, attended with pyrexia. 

Praftical writers and nofologifts have diftinguiflicd the 
difeafe by different appellations, according as it happens 
to affe£i thofe different parts of the mucous membrane, the 
one part more orlefs than the other: But I am of opinion, 
that the difeafe, although affefting different parts, is al- 
tvays of the fame nature, and proceeds from the fame 
caufe. Very commonly, indeed, thofe different parts are 
dfFefted at the fame time; and therefore there can be litde 
room for the diftinftion mentioned. 

* Sauvages enumerates no lefs than thlrty-fix genera of fluxes, each of 
which are fubdivided into numerous Ipecies. Vogel has forty-five geviera, 
under the title of Profluvia, moll of which are extremely difierent frcm eacll 
other in their eflential qualities. 
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Tlie difrafe has been frequently treated of under the ti- 
tle of Tuifis, or Cough; and a cough, indeed, always at- 
tends the chief form of catarrh, that is, the increafed ex- 
cretion from die bronchia; : but a cough is fo often a fymp- 
tom of many other affedions, which are very diflcient 
from one another, that it is improperly employed as a 
generic title. 

1046.] The remote caufe of catarrh is moft commonly 
cold applied to the body. This application of cold pro- 
ducing catarrh, can in many cafes be didinctly obfcrved; 
and 1 would believe it always to be fo, were men acquaint- 
ed with, and attended to, the circumdances which deter- 
mine cold to afcl upon the body. Sec (94 — 96.) 

From the fame paragraphs we may learn what in fome 
perfons gives a predilpohtion to catarrh. 

1(547.] -^'^^ difeafc, of which I am now to treat, ge- 
nerally begins with lome difficulty of breathing through 
die nofe, and with a fenfe of fome fullnefs ftopping up that 
palfage. This is alfo often attended with fome dull pain 
and a fenfe of weight in the forehead, as well as fome itilf- 
nefs in the motion of the eyes. Thefe feelings, fometimes 
at tiieir very tirll beginning, and always foon after, are at- 
tended with the diftillation from the nofe; and fometimes 
from the eyes, of a thin fluid, which is often found to be 
fomewhat acrid, both by its tafte, and by its fretting the 
parts over which it pafles. 

1048. j Thefe fymptoms conflitute the coryza and^r^- 
z'cdo of medical authors, and are commonly attended with 
a fenfe of laflitude over the whole body. Sometimes cold 
ihiverings are felt, at leaft the body is more fenhble ihsLW 
I'.fual to the coldnei's of the air; and with all this the pulfe 
becomes, efpecially in the evenings, more frequent than 
ordinary. 

1049. J Thefe fymptoms feldom condnue long before 
they are accompanied wdth fome hoarfenefs, and a fenfe of 
roughncis and forenels in the trachea, and with fome dif- 
ficulty of breathing, attributed to a fenfe of ftraitnefs of 
thecheft, and attended with a cough, which feems toarife 
from fome irritation felt at the glottis. The cough is ge- 
nerally at firfl; dry, occafioning pains about the chelt, and 
more efpecially in the breaft. Sometimes, together with 
thefe fymptoms, pains refembling thofc of the rhcumatifm 
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arc foU in H-vcral parts of the body, particularly about t1ie 
neck and head. While thcfe lyni])ioms take place, the 
appetite is impaired, fomc thirlianfcs, and a general lai- 
litude is felt over all the body. 

1050. j Thefe fymptoms (1047. — ^o49-> mark the vio- 
lence and height of the difeafe; which, however, docs not 
commonly continue long. By degrees the cough becomes 
attended with a copious excretion of mucus; which is at 
liril thin, but gradually becoming thicker, is brought up 
with lefs frequent and lefs laborious coughing. The hoarfe- 
nefs and forencfs of the trachea likcwile going oil', the fe- 
brile fymptoms abating, the cough becoming lefs frequent, 
and with lefs expectoration, the difcafc foon after ceafcs 
altOTCther. • 

o 

1051.] Such is genery.lly the coiirfe of tliis difcafe, 
Avhich is commonly neither tedious nor dangerous; but, 
upon forae occalions, it is in both refpecls olherwifc. A 
perfon affected with catarrh feems to be more than ufually 
liable to be aHected by cold air; and in that condition, if 
expofed to cold, the difcafe, which feemed to be yielding, 
is often brought back with greater violence than before ; 
and is rendered not only more tedious than otherwife it 
Avould have been, but alfo more dangerous by the fuper- 
vening of other difeafes. 

1052. j Some degree of the cynanche tonfillaris often 
accompanies the catarrh; and, when the latter is aggravat- 
ed by a frefh application of cold, the cynanche alfo be- 
comes more violent and dangerous, in confequence of the 
cough which is prefent at the fame time. 

105 3. J When a catarrh has been occalioned by a violent 
caufe; when it has been aggravated by improper manage- 
ment; and efpecially when it has been rendered more vio- 
lent by frefli and repeated applications of cold, it often 
palfes into a pneumonic inflammation attended with the 
utmolt danger. 

1054.] Unlefs, however, fuch accidents as thofe of 
(1051. — 1053.) happen, a catarrh, in found perfons not 
i'ar advanced in life, is, I think, always a flight difeafe, 
and attended with little danger. But, in perfons of a phthi- 
fical difpofition, a catarrh may readily produce an hemop- 
tyfis, or perhaps form tubercles in the lungs; and more 
certainly, in perfons who have tubercles already formed in 
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the lungs, an accidental catarrh may occauon the inflam- 
mation of thefe tubercles, and in confccjucnce produce a 
phthifls pnlmonalis. 

1055. J ^" elderly pcrfons, a catarrh lometimes proves 
a danjTtrous dileafe. Many pcrfons, as they advance in 
life, and efpecially after they have arrived at old age, have 
the natural mucus of the lungs poured out in greater quan- 
tity, and confeqiicntly requiring a frequent expectoration. 
If therefore a catarrh happen to fuch perfons, and increafe 
the influx of fluids to the lungs, with fome degree of in- 
flammation, it may produce the peripneumonia notha, which 
in fuch cafes is very often fatal. See (376. 382.) 

1056.] The proximate caufc of catarrh feems to be an 
increalcd afflux of fluids to the mucus membrane of the 
nofe, fauces, and bronchiae, along with fome degree of in- 
flammation afFetling thefe parts. The latter circumftance 
is confirmed by this, that in the cafe of catarrh, the blood 
•drawn from a vein commonly exhibits the fame inflamma- 
matory crutl which appears in the cafe of phlegmafia?. 

1057.] '^'^^ application of cold which occafions a ca- 
tarrh, probably operates by diminifliing the perfpiration 
ufually made by the fkin, and which is therefore determin- 
ed to the mucus membrane of the parts above mentioned. 
Asa part of the weight which the body daily lofcs by infen- 
(ible evacuation, is owing to an exhalation from the lungs, 
there is probably a connection between this exhalation and 
the cutaneous perfpiration, fo that the one may be increafed 
in proportion as the other is diminiflied : And therefore 
we may underftand how the diminution of cutaneous per^ 
fpiration, in confequence of the application of cold, may 
increafe the afflux of fluids to the lungs, and thereby pro- 
duce a catarrh. 

1058.] There are fome obfcrvations made by Dr. 
James Keil which may feem to render this matter doubt- 
ful; but there is a fallacy in his obfcrvations. The evi- 
dent cffeds of cold in producing coryza, leave the matter 
in general without doubt; and there are feveral other cir- 
cumflances which (how a connexion between the lungs and 
the furface of the body. 

^059- J Whether, from the fupprefTion of perfpiration, 
a catarrii be prcxluced merely by an increafed afflux of 
ihnd:s, or whether the matter of perfpiration be at the fame 
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time determined to the mucous glands, and there excite a 
particular irritation, may be uncertain; but the latter fup- 
pohlion is fufficicntly probable. 

ic6o.] Although, in the cafe of a common catarrh, 
which is in many inltances fporadic, it may be doubtful 
vhether any morbific matter be applied to the mucous 
glands; it is, however, certaiji, that the fymptoms of a 
catarrh do frequently depend upon fuch a matter being ap. 
plied to thefe glands; as appears from the cafe of the mea- 
lies, chin-cough, and efpecially from the frecjuent occur- 
rence of contagious and epidemical catarrh. 

1061. J The mention of this lad leads me to obferve, 
that there are two fpecies of catarrh, as I have marked in 
my Synopfis of Nofology. One of thefe, as I fuppofe, 
is produced by cold alone, as has been explained above; 
and the other feems manifellly to be produced by a fpeci- 
fic contagion. 

Of fuch contagious catarrhs,* I have pointed out in the 
Synopfis many inllances occurring from the 14th century 
down to the preient day. In all theie indances the pheno- 
mena have been much the fame ; and thedifeafe has always 
been particularly remarkable in this, that it had been the 
molt widely and generally fpreading epedemic known. 
It has feldora appeared in any one country of Europe, 
without appearing fucccfTively in every other part of it ; 
and in fonie inllances, it has been even transferred to Ame- 
rica, and has been fpread over that continent, fo far as we 
have had opportunities of being informed. 

1062. J The catarrh from contagion appears with nearly 
the fame fymptoms as thofe mentioned (1047 — ^"^490 ^^ 
feems often to come on in confequence of the application 
of cold. It comes on with more cold fhivering than the 
catarrh arifing from cold alone, and fooner fliows febrile 
fymptoms, and thefe likewife in a moreconfidcrable degree. 
Accordingly, it more fpeedilyruns its courfe, which is com- 
monly hnifhed in a few days. It fometimes terminates by 
a fpontaneous fvs'eat ; and this in fome perfons, produces 
a miliary eruption. It is, however, the febrile itate of this 
difeafe efpecially, that is finiflied in a few days ; for the 
cough, and other catarrhal fymptoms, do frequently con- 

• Thefe epidemical ca»rrhs hav« been lately termed Influenzas. 
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tiniie longer ; and often, M'hcn they appear to be goiiig ofF, 
they arc renewed by any frefh application of cold. 

1063.] Conlidering the number of perfons who are af- 
fected with catarrh, of either the one fpecies or the other, 
and efcape fronn it quickly without any hurt, it may be al- 
lowed to be a difeafe very free from danger : but it is not 
always to be confidered as fuch ; for in fome perfons it is 
accompanied with pneumonic inflammation. In the phthi- 
fically difpofed, itoften accelerates the comming on of phthi- 
fis ; and in elderly perfons, it freauently proves fatal m the 
manner explained above, (1053. and 1055.} 

1064.] The cure of catarrh is nearly the fame, whether 
it proceed from cold or contagion ; with this difference, 
that in the latter cafe, remedies are commonly more necef- 
fary than in the former. 

In the cafes of a moderate difeafe, it is commonly fuf- 
ficient to avoid cold, and to abdain from animal food for 
fome days •* or perhaps to lie a-bed, and, by taking fre- 
quently of fome mild and diluent drink a little warmed, to 
promote a very gentle fweat ; and after thefe to take care 
to return very gradually only, to the ufe of the free air. 

J 065.] When the difeafe is more violent, not only the 
antiplilogidic regimen muft be exactly obferved, but va- 
rious remedies alfo become neceflary. 

To take off the phlogiflic diathcfis which always attends 
this difeafe, bloodletting, in a larger or fmaller quantity, 
and repeated according as the fymptoms fliall require, is 
the proper remedy. 

For reftoring the determination of the fluids to the fur- 
face of the bodyjt and at the fame time for expeding the 

* Perhaps an abftinence from all food would accelerate the cure ^ The mu- 
cilaginous drinks ought to be taken in confiderable quantities, and they are 
fomewhat nutritive. 

t The means of producing a gentle and continued perfpiration have been 
mentioned in a former note. In catarrh, hfAvcvev, the ufe of the warmer fu- 
dorifics feems moll effe>flual. The elixir paregoricum, diluted with whey, ef- 
pecially whey made with the dulcified fpirit of nitre, is of fingular ufe ; but 
it ought not to be given if there is a conTderable degree of phlogiftic diathe- 
fis. In this cafe, a fpoonful of the following folution may be given every twO 
or three hours, till a fweat break out : 
ft. Tait. emet. gr. ii. 
Aq. font. Bvi. 
Syr. Althtex sii. 
Af. 
It will be neceflary for the patient to chew occaConalljr foija* jnwcilagli^u4 
Vol. II. * £. 
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fecretion of mucus in the lungs, which may take off the 
inflammation ot its membrane, vomiting is the mod cffcx- 
tual means. 

For the latter purpofe, it has been fuppofed, that fquills, 
gum ammoniac,* the volatile alkali, and lomc other me- 
<licines, might be ufeful : But their efficacy has never ap- 
peared to me to be confiderable ; and, if fquills have ever 
been very ufeful, it feems to have been rather by their eme- 
tic, than by their expeftorant powers. 

When the inflammatovy affe6lions of the lungs feem to 
be confiderable, it is proper, befides blood-letting, to ap- 
ply blifters on fome part of the thorax. 

As a cough is often the moil troublcfome circumftance 
of this difeafe, fo demulcents may be employed to allevi- 
ate it. See (373.) 

But after the inflammatory fymptoms have much abat- 
ed, if the cough fhould ftill continue, opiates afford the 
moft effeftual means of relieving it j and in the circumftan- 
ces juft now mentioned, they may be very fafely employ- 
ed. See (375.) 

After the inflammatory and febrile dates of this difeafe 
are almoft entirely gone, the moft effeftual means of dif- 
cufling all remains of the catarrhal affeftion, is by fame 
cxcrcife of geftation diligently employed. 



CHAP. II. 

1066.] X HE dyfentery is a difeafe in which the patient 
has frequent ftools accompanied with much griping, and 
followed by a tenefmus. The ftools, though frequent, are 
generally in fmall quantity ; and the matter voided is cheif- 

demulcent, as Extra<a of liquorice, &c. or to take a tea-rpoonful of equal parti 
of oil and honey, in order to prevent the fliarp matter from irritating the fau- 
ces. The Ele>St. Peclorale of the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia not only relieves 
the tickling, but tends to produce a falutary diaphorefis ; its dofe is the fize of 
9, nutmeg three or four limes a-day. 

• The ammoniac and fquills may be joined together in the following forro: 
R. Lac ammoniac §iv. 
Syr. scillit. §iii. 
M. 
This mixture muft be acknowledged to be fomewhat natifeous, but ItiiaS 
conf;derable efficacy. The dofe of it is two, or, if the ftOBiach can bear it, 
tiureetable-ipoonsful twice a-daj. 
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ly mucus, fometimes mixed with blood. At the fame time • 
the natural feces feldom appear, and, when they do, it is- 
generally in a compaft and hardened form. 

1067.] This difeafe occurs efpecially in fummer and au- 
tumn, at the fame time with autumnal intermittent and re- 
mittent fevers J and withthefe it is fometimes combined or 
complicated.* 

1068.] The difeafe comes on fometimes with cold fhi- 
verings, and other fymptoms of pyrexia; but more com- 
monly the fymptoms of the topical affeftion appear firft. 
The belly is coftive, with an unufual flatulence in the 
bowels. Sometimes, though more rarely, fome degree of 
diarrh(ra is the firll appearance. In mod cafes the difeafe 
begins with griping, and a frequent inclination to go to- 
ftool. In indulging this, litde is voided; but fome tenef- 
mus attends it. By degrees, the ftools become more fre- 
quent, the griping more fevere, and the tenefmus more 
confiderable. Along with thei'e fymptoms there is a lofs 
of appetite; and frequently ficknefs, naufea, and vomiting, 
alio affe61ing the patient. At the fame time there is always 
more or lefs of pyrexia prefent, which is fometimes of the 
remittent kind, and obferves a tertian period. — Some- 
times the fever is manifeftly inflammatory, and very often 
of a putrid kind.. Thefc febrile flates continue to accom- 
pany the difeafe during its whole courfe, efpecially when it 
terminates foon in a fatal manner. In other cafes, the fe- 
brile date almofl; entirely difappcars, while the proper 
dyfenteric fymptoms remain for a long time after. 

1069. J In the courfe of the difeafe, whether of fhorter 
or longer duration, the matter voided by flool is very vari- 
ous. Sometimes it is merely a mucous matter, without- 
any blood exhibiting that difeafe which Dr. Rodercr has 
named the morbus miocosus^ and others the dysentaria alba. 
For the moft part, however, the mucus difcharged is more 
or lefs mixed with blood. This fometimes appears only 
in ftreaks amongft the mucus; but at other times is more 
copious, tinging the whole of the matter difcharged; and 
upon fome occafions a pure and unmixed blood is voided 
in confiderable quantity. In other refpeBs, the matter 
voided is varioufiy changed in colour and confidence, and 

* It appears more efpecially in armies encamped in low fwampy groundsj; 
and, without proper mariagenwnt, ishigbly deftruftive. 
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is commonly of a (Irong and unufually fetid odour. It ig 
probable, that fometimes a genuine pus is voided; and 
frequently a putrid fanies, proceeding from gangrenous 
parts. There are very often mixed with the liquid matter 
fome films of membranous appearance, and frcquenlly 
fome fmall mafl'es of a feemingly febacious matter. 

1070.] While the Rools conhfting of thefe various mat- 
ters are in many inftances, exceedingly frequent, it is fel- 
dom that natural faeces appear in them ; and when they do 
appear, it is, as I have mentioned, in the form of fcyl)ala, 
that is, in fomewhat hardened, feparate balls. When 
thefe are voided, whether by the efforts of nature, or aa 
foliciied by art, they procure a remiOion of all the fymp- 
toms, and more efpecially of the frequent ftools, griping, 
and tenefmus. 

1071. J Accompanied with thefe circumftances, the dif. 
eafe proceeds for a longer or a fhorter time. When the 
pyrexia attending it is of a violent inflammatory kind, and 
more efpecially when it is of a very putrid nature, the dif-. 
eafe often terminates fatally in a very few days, with all 
the marks of a fupervening gangrene. When the febrile 
ftate is more moderate, or difappears altogether, the dif- 
eafe is often protracled for weeks, and even for monthsj 
but even then, after a various duration, it often terminates 
fatally, and generally in confequence of a return and con- 
fiderable aggravation of the inflammatory and putrid Hates. 
In fome cafes the difeafe ceafes fpontaneoufly ; the frequen- 
cy of ilools, the griping, and tenefmus, gradually diminilh- 
es, while natural Ilools return. In other cafes, the difeafe 
with moderate fymptoms, Continue long, and ends in a di- 
arrhoea, fometimes accompanied with lienteric fymptoms. 

1072.] The remote caufe of this difeafe have been vari- 
oufly judged of. It generally arifes in fummer or autumn 
after confiderable heats have prevailed for fome time, and 
efpecially after very warm, and at the fame time very dry 
ftates of the weather; and the difeafe is more frequent in 
warm, than in cooler climates. — It happens, therefore, in 
the fame circumftances and feafons which confiderably af- 
fe6l the ftate of the bile in the human body ; but as the 
cholera is often without any dyfenteric fymptoms, and co- 
pious difcharges of bile have been found to relieve the 
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fymptoms of dyfentery, it is difficult to determine what 
coniieciion the difeafe has with the (late of the bile. 

1073.] It has been obferved, that the effluvia from very 
putrid animal fubftances, readily affecl the alimentaiy ca^ 
nal ; aud upon fome occahons they certainly produce a 
diarrhoea; but, whether they ever produce a genuine dy- 
fentery, I have not been able to learn with certainty. 

3 074.] The dyfentery does often manifeftly arife from 
the application of cold, but the difeafe is always contagi- 
ous : and, by the propagation of fuch contagion, indepen- 
dent of cold, or other exciting caufes, it becomes epidemic 
in camps and other places. It is, therefore, to be doubt- 
ed, if the application of cold does ever produce the difeafe^ 
unlcfs where the fpecific contagion has been previoufly re- 
ceived into the body : And upon the whole, it is probable, 
that a fpecific contagion is to be conhdered as always the 
remote caufe of this difeafe. 

1075.] Whether this contagion, like many others, be 
of a permanent nature, and only fhows its effecls in certain 
circumltanccs which render it aftive, or if it be occafion- 
ally produced, I cannot determine. Neither, if the latter 
fuppoiition be received, can I fay by what means it may 
be generated. As little do we know any thing of its na- 
ture, conlidered in itfelf; or at mod this only, that, in 
common with many other contagions, it appears to be com- 
monly of a putrid nature, and capable of inducing a pu- 
trefcent tendency in the human body. This, however, 
does not at all explain its peculiar power in inducing thofe 
fymptoms which properly and effentially conftitute the 
difeafe of dyfentery. (1066,) 

1076.] Of thele fymptoms the proximate caufe is ftill 
obfcure. The common opinion has been, that the difeafe 
depends upon an acrid matter received into, or generated 
in the inteilines themfelves, exciting their periftakic mo- 
tion, and thereby producing the frequent ftools which oc» 
cur in this difeafe. But this fuppolition cannot be admit- 
ted ; for in all the inftances known of acrid fubllances ap- 
plied to the inteftines and producing frequent flools, they 
at the fame time produce copious ftools, as might be ex. 
pecied from acrid fubftances applied to any length of the 
inteftines. This, however, is not the cafe in dyfentery ; 
in which the flools, hdwevdr frequent, are generally in very 
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fmal! quantity, and fuch as may be. fuppofcd to proceed 
from the lower parts of die reftum only. With refpcfcl to 
the fuperior portions of the intcftincs, and particularly 
thofe of the colon, it is probable they are under a preter- 
natural and confiderable degree of conllritlion: For, as I 
have obferved above, the natural faeces are feldom void- 
ed; and when they are, it is in a form which gives rcafon 
to fuppofe, they have been long retained in the cells of the 
colon, and confequently that the colon ha.d been affetted 
with a preternatural conftriftion. This is confirmed by 
almoll all the dilfe6tions which have been made of the bo- 
dies of dyfenteric patients, in which, when gangrene had 
not entirely deftroycd the texture and form of the partSy 
confiderable portions of the great guts have been found af- 
fected with a very confiderable conOritlion. 

1077.] 1 apprehend, therefore, that the proximate caufe 
of dyfentery, or at lead the chief part of the proximate 
caufe, confirts in a preternatural conftriftion of the colon, 
occafioning at the fame time thofe fpafmodic efforts which 
are felt in fevere gripings, and which eflorts, propagated 
downwards to the retlum, occafion there the frequent mu- 
cous ftools and tenefmus. But, whether this explanation 
fhall be admitted or not, it will Hill remain certam, that 
hardened faeces retained in the colon are the caufe of the 
griping, frequent ftools, and tenefmus ; for the evacuation 
of thefe faeces, whether by nature or by art, gives relief 
from 'the fymptoms mentioned; and it will be more fully 
and ufefully confirmed by this, that the moft immediate 
and fuccefsful cure of dyfentery is obtained by an early 
and conftant attention to the preventing the conflritlion, 
and the frequent ftagnation of faeces in the colon. 

1078.] In this manner I have endeavoured to afcertain 
the proximate caufe of dyfentery, and therefore to point 
out alfo the principal part of the cure, which, from want 
of the proper view of the nature of the difeafe, feems to 
have been in feveral refpe6ls fluduating and undetermined 
among praBitioners. 

1079. J The moft eminent of our late praftitioners, and 
of the greateft experience in this difeafe, feem to be of opi- 
nion, that the difeafe is to be cured moft effeftually by 
purging afftduoufly employed. The means may be vari- 
ous; but the moft gentle laxatives are ufually fufficient ; 
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^nd as they muft be frequently repeated, the moft gentle 
are the molt fafc; the more especially as an inflammatory 
itate lb frequently -accompanies the difeafe. Whatever 
laxatives produce an evacuation of natural fseces, and a 
confcqucnt remifhon of the fymptoms, will be fufficient 
to effecluate the cure. But if gentle laxatives (hall not 
produce the evacuation now mentioned, fome more pow- 
erful medicines mull be employed;* and I have found no- 
thing more proper or convenient than tartar emetic, given 
in fmall dofes, and at fuch intervals as may determine their 
operation to be chiefly by ftool. Rhubarb, fo frequendy 
employed, is in feveral refpefts amongfl the moll improper 
purgatives. 

1080. J Vomidng has been held a principal remedy in 
this difeafe ; and may be ufefully employed in the begin- 
ning of it, with a view to both the ftate of the (lomach and 
of the fever ; but it is not neceffary to repeat it often ; 
and unlefs the emetics employed operate alfo by ftool, 
they are of litde fervice. Ipecacuanha feems to pofTefs 
no fpccific power ; and it proves only ufeful when fo ma- 
naged as to operate chieily by ftool. 

1081. j P^or relieving the conftriclion of the colon, and 
evacuating the retained f^ces,t glyfters may fometimes be 
ufeful : but they are feldom fo effeftual as laxadves given 
by the mouth ; and acrid glyfters, if they be not efFeftual 
in evacuadng the colon, may prove hurtful by ftimulaung 
the redum too much. 

• Ilhallfubjoin fome formulas fuitable for procuring a paffage in tbedyfentery- 
R. Infiis. senn. ^ii. 
Manna; opt. ^'k 
M. f. hauft. 
R. MannJE I'u 

Sal. glauber. ^ss. 

Solve in aq. biillient. 5111. ; et adde 
Tinfl. Cardarnomi 5>« 
Where ftronger purgatives are requifite, 

R. Refm. Jalap, gr. x. vel xv. 
Tere in mortario marmoreo, cum 
Amygdal. dale, decort. No. iii. 
Succli. alb. 5i ; 
Dcin adde 

A. cinnamom. fimpl. 5iss. 
M. 
t Glyfters in thefe cafes ought to be made very large, and they ought alfo 
to be very mild ; as a pint and a half, or even two pints, of thin lint-feed tea, 
or dccoctiosi of <p^rP» n)i*],low», vrithput jwiy other addition. 
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1082.] The frequent and I'eVere gnping attending (his 
diitiafe, leads almoll necefl'arily to the ufe ofopiatcs, and 
they are very eftetlual for the purpofe of rchcving from the 
gripes ; but by occafioning an interruption of the atlion of 
the fmall guts, they favour the coiillritlion of the colon, 
and thereby fometimes aggravate the difeafe ; and if at the 
fame time the ufe of them fuperfcde in any meafure the em- 
ploying of purgatives, it commonly does much mifchicf; I 
believe it mdeed to be only the neglett of purging that ren- 
ders the ufe of opiates very necedary.* 

1083. J When the gripes are both frequent and fevere, 
they may fometimes be relieved by the employment of a 
femicupium, or by a fomentation of the abdomen, continu- 
ed for iome time. In the farhe cafe, the pains may be re- 
lieved, and, as I think, the conftri6tion of the colon may be 
taken off, by blifters applied to the lower belly. t 

1084,] At the beginning of this difeafe, when the fever is 
any way confiderable, blood-letting, in patients of tolera- 
ble vigour, may be proper and necedary ; and, when the 
pulle is full and hard, with other fymytoms of an inflam- 
matory difpofition, blood-letting ought to be repeated. 
But, as the fever attending dyfentery is often of a putrid 
kind, or does, in the courfe of the difeafe, become foon of 
that nature, blood-letting mufl be employed with great 
caution. 

1085.] From the account now given of the nature of 
this difeafe, it will be fufhciendy obvious, that the ufe of 
aftringents in the beginning of it muft be abfolutely perni- 
cious. 

1086.] Whether an acrid matter be the original caufe 
of this difeafe may be uncertain ; but from the indigeflion 
and the ftagnation of fluids in the flomach which attend the 
difeafe, it may be prefumed, that fome acrid matters are 

* The griping is much relieved, and fometimes prevented, by drinking 
plentifully of any raucilaginous warm liquors during the operation of the 
purges ; as barley water, with bruifed prunes boiled in it. 

t Blifters applied to the abdomen, befides being exceiSvcly troublefome, 
tnuft neceffarlly be extremely painful. 

Pra<5litioners have probably been deceived in thinking that blifters have re- 
lieved gripings in the dyfentery, for tliey are feldom employed alone : and the 
effefts of purges and diluents have perhaps been miltaken for the effeils cf %- 
bliller that might have happened to have been applied at the time when thefe 
other remedies were ufed. Too ftrid an attention to the falfe a.\iom, poft 
hoc ergo propter hoc, has been the fource of numerous enors in the prailice 
•f phyfic, and has raifcd the reputation of the phyCciaJi and his remedies^ 
When the merit was only due to nature. 
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conftantly prcfent in the ftomach and imcflines, and there- 
fore that demulcents may be always niefuHy employed. 
At the fame time, from this confideration that mild oilv 
matters thrown into the inteftines in coniiderablc quantity 
always prove laxatire, I am of opiiiion that the oleaginous 
demulcents are the moil ufcful.* 

1087. j As this difeafc is fo often of an inflammatory or 
of a putrid nature, it is evident that the diet employed m it 
fhould be vegetable andacefcent. Milk in its entire ftate is 
of doubful quality in many cafes; but fome portion of 
the cream is often allowable, and whey is always proper. 

In the lirlt ftages of the difeafe, the fweet and fubacid 
fruits are allowable, and even proper. It is in the more 
advanced llagcs only that any morbid acidity feems to 
prevail in the liomach, and to require fome referve in the 
ufcofacefcents. At the beginning of the difeafe, abfor- 
bent-i feem to be fuperfluous ; and by their aflringent 
and feptic powers they may be hurtful. 

1088.] When this difeafe is complicated with an inter- 
mittent fever, and is protratted from that circumftance chief- 
ly, it is to be treated as an intermittent, by adminiltering 
the Peruvian bark, which, however, in the earlier periods 
of the difeafe, is hardly to be admitted. 



PART II. 

Of Neuroses, or Nervous Diseases. 

1089.] In a certain view, almofl the whole of the difcafes 
of the human body might be called Nervous: But there 
would be no ufe for fuch a general appellation; and on (he 
other hand, it feems improper to limit the term, in the loofe 

• Some forms of thefe demulcents are given in the Pharmacopoeias. The 
following may be added, for the fake of variety, as the pati«nt frequently 
loaths Linduifes. ■* 

R. Mann. cpt. 

01. amygdal. recent, aa. §i. 

Syr. e Cort. aurant. jss. 

M. 
R. Syr. althxx. 

01. amygdal. 

Eleiiitiv. aa. 31. 

Vol. 11. F 
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inaccurate manner in which it has been hitherto applied, to- 
hyllcric or hypochondriacal dilbrdcrs, which are themfclvcs 
hardly to be defined with flifhcicnt precilion. 

1090.] In this place I propofe to comprehend under the 
title of Neuroses, all thole preternatural afTcdions of 
fenfe or motion which are without pyrexia, as a part of the 
primary difeafe ; and all thofe which do not depend upon 
a topical affettion of the organs, but upon a more j^eneral 
affeclion of the nervous fylteni, and of thofe powers of the 
ly ftem upon which fenfe and motion more efpecially depend. 

1091. J Of fuch difeafcs I have eftabliflied aclafs, under 
the title of N e u r o s r. s, or N e r v o u s Disease s. Tlicfe 
I again diftinguilh, as they confill, either in the interrupti- 
on and debility of the powers of fenfe and motion, or in ilie 
irregularity with which thefe powers are exercifed ; and have 
accordingly arranged them under the four orders of Coma- 
ia, Adynamia^ Spasmic and Vesaniir^ to be deEncd as v;e 
proceed to treat of them more particularly. 
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'O/Comata, or the Loss of Voluntary Motion. 

1092.] vJ NDER this title are comprehended thofe af- 
feftions which have been commonly called the Soporofe 
difeafcs ; but they are moft properly dillinguiflied by their 
confiding in fome interruption or lupprefiion of the pow- 
ers of fenfe and voluntary motion, or of what are called the 
animal functions. Thefe are indeed ufually fufpendcd in 
the time of natural flecp : But of all the difeales to be com- 
prehended under our tide, fleep, or even the appearance of 
it, is not conftantly a fymptom. Of fuch difeafes 1 can 
mark and properly explain two genera only, which come 
under the titles of Apoplexy and Palsy. 

R. Conserv. cynofbat. ^i* 
Syr. rosar. 

01. amygdal. aa. Bii. 
M. 
T\f o tea-fpoonsful of any of the above tinftures may be given every hour, 
or every other hour, drinking, at the fame time barley-water with liruifed 
prunes boiled in it. The cure of the dyfentery is briefly crmprehended i* 
Iceeping the beily open, and ufing mucUasinous diluents and lubricants. 
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1093.] -r\POPLEXY is that difeafe in which the whole 
oF the external and internal lenfes, and the whole of the vo- 
luntary motions, arc in fome degree abolifhed ; while ref- 
piration and the aBion of the heart continue to be perform- 
ed,* By its being an affcBion of the uhole of the powers 
of fenfe and of voluntary motion, we diltinguifh it from 
Palsy ; and by its being with the continuance of refpirati- 
on and the a6lion of the heart, it is diftinguifhcd from Syn- 
cope. I have further added to the ordinary definition of 
apoplexy, that the abolition of the powers of fenfe and mo- 
tion is in so7ne degree only ; meaning by this to imply, that 
under the title of Apoplexy, are here comprehended thofe 
difeafes which, as differing from it in degree only, cannot, 
with a view either to pathology or practice, be properly 
diflinguiflied from it : Such are the difeafes fometimes 
treated of under the names of Carus, Cataphora, Coma, 
and Letharfrus. 

1094.] Apoplexy, in all its different degrees, mod com- 
monly affects per'fons advanced in life, and efpecially thofc 
above lixty years of age. It moft ufually affe6ls perfons 
of large heads and fliort necks, t perfons of a corpulent 
habit, perfons who have paffed an indolent life and ufed a 
full diet, and efpecially thofe who have indulged infrequent 
intoxication. Men who have long labored under a frequent 
and copious difcharge of blood from the hemorrhoidal vef- 
fels, upon either the fupprcffion or fpontaneous ceafing of 
that difcharge, are particularly liable to be affe£led with 
apoplexy. 

• " The appearance of a profound and continual fleep," is by Boerhaavft 
ii.dicioufly added to the definition of Apoplexy. To diftinguifli between a pro- 
found flecp and apoplexy, which ytry much refemble each othfer, is, however, 
extremely eafy. A man iu a profound deep may in general be roufed by the 
apprication of ftrong ftimulants to the organs of fenfe which produce no effeil 
on an apopleftic patient. To diftingulfh between apoplexy and a fit of drunk- 
ennefs is not fo eafy ; for drunken people are fometimes incapable of being 
roufed by any itinuilants, remaining totally infenfihle and motionlefs. The 
fumes of the liquor with which they have been intoxica:ed may fometimes he 
tUfcovercd by fmelling : a drunken fit may a'.fo be known by the palenefs of the 
<lrunken man's face, and by his manner of livinj^. 

t Diflerent authors., one of whom is Bocrhaavc, have fuppofed that a ver« 
l<ra is fometimes wanting, tlic neck confifting only of lix inllcad cf fcven 
vertebra;. 
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1095. J This difcafc frequently comes on very fiiddcnly : 
But iit mauy cafes it is preceded by various fymptoms, fuch 
as IVcqucnt ritJiofgiddincfs, frequent hea(iachs,ahemorrha- 
gy from the nofe, ibmetranfitory interruption of ieeinj; and 
hearing, fome falle vifion and hearing, fome tranfitory de- 
gree of nunibnels or lofs of motion in the extremities, fome 
faltering of the tongue in fpeaking, a lofs of memory, a 
frequent drowhnefs, and frequent fits of incubus. 

1096. J An attention to ihefe fymptoms, and to the pre- 
difponent circumftances (1094.) will often enable us to 
forefce the more violent attacks of this difcafe, 

1097. J \Mien tlie difcafe comes on fuddenly to a confi- 
derabie degree, it has been frequently obiervcd to have been 
immediately induced by violent exercife, by a full and long 
continued inlpiration; by a fit of anger ; by much external 
heat, efpecially that ariiingfrom a crowed alfembly of peo- 
ple; by warm bathing; by intoxication; by long ftooping 
with the head down; and by a tight ligature about the neck. 
The difeafe has been remarked to make its attacks moft 
frequently in the fpring feafon, and efpecially when the ver- 
nal heat fuddenly fucceeds to the winter cold. 

1098. j The fymptoms denoting the prefence of this dif- 
eafe will be fufficiendy known from the definition given 
(1093.) Although the whole of the body is affefted with 
the lofs of fcnfe and motion, it fometimcs takes place more 
upon one fide of the body than the other ; and in that cafe 
the fide leafl affected with.palfy is fomedmes afPefted with 
convulfions. In this difeafe there is often a ftertorous 
breathing; and this has been faid to be a mark of die mofl 
violent ftate of the difeafe : But it is not always prefent 
even in the mofl complete form or moft violent degree of 
the difeafe. 

1099. J The proximate caufe of this difeafe may be, in 
general, whatever interrupts the motion of the nervous pow- 
er from the brain to the mufcles, from voluntary motion ; 
or, in fo far as fenfe is afl"e6ted, whatever interrups the mo- 
tion of the nervous power from the fentient extremities of 
the nerves of the brain. 

iioo.j Such an interruption of the motions of the ner- 
vous power may be occafioned, either by some compression 
of the origin^oj the nerves^ o\' by something destroying the 
mobility of the nervous power. Both thefe caufes we muft 
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treat oF more particularly; and, firA, of that of compref- 
lion, I'cemingly the moll frequent occafion of apoplexy, and 
perhaps the occalion of all thofe apoplexies aciling from 
internal caufes. 

1101. J The lofs of fenfe and motion in particular parts 
of the body, may be obcafioned by a compreHion, either 
of tic origin of certain nerves only, or of the fame nerves 
in fome part of their courfe from the brain to the organs of 
fenfe and motion. Such cafes of partial comprefiion will 
be more properly conhdered hereafter ; and the alfeclion 
I am now to treat of being general, it mull depend upon a 
ver'/ general comprelfion of the origin of the nerves, or me- 
dullary portion of the brain ; and therefore this more gen- 
eral comprefiion only is to be confidered here. 

1 102. j This compreffion of the origin of the nerves, or 
medullary portion of the brain, may be produced in differ- 
ent ways ; as, 

1. By external violence fra6luringand preffing in a part 
of ihe cranium. 

2. By tumors, fometimes foft, fometimcs bony, formed 
in different parts of the brain, or in its membranes, and 
becoming of fuch a bulk as to comprefs the medullary 
fubllance of the brain. 

3. By the blood being accumulated in the blood-veflels 
of the brain, and diftcnding them to fuch a degree as to 
comprefs the medullary portion of the fame. 

4. By fluids efifufcd in different parts of the brain, or in- 
to the cavity of the cranium, and accumulated in fuch 
quantity as to occafion the compreffion we treat of 

An^ as to this iafl, it is to be remarked here, that the 
fluids eifu fed may be of two kinds; that is, they may be 
cither a portion of the common mafs of blood, poured out 
from red veffels ; or a portion of ferum or colorlefs fluid, 
poured out chiefly by exhalants. 

1 103. J Of thefe feveral caufes of compreffion, the firft 
is not to be confidered here, becaufe the removing it does 
not belong to our province ; and the confideration of the 
fecond may be omitted, as in moft inftances it is neither to 
be difcerned nor cured by any means yet known. The 
third and fourth caufes of comprefiion, as they are the moft 
frequent, and are alfo moft properly the fubjcfts of our art, 
fo they are thofe which dcferve our particular attention : 
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and we (hall therefore endeavor to trace them further back 
^ in the feries ofcaufcs which may produce them. 

1 104.] Both the dates of over dilbt^tion and of cffufion 
may he produced by whatever-iflcreafes the afflux and im- 
petus of the blood in the arteries of the head ; fuch as vi- 
olent exercife, a violent fit of anger, external heat applied, 
or any Itrong prelfure upon the defcendinj:; aorta. 

1105.] But both thele states of over diUention and of 
effufion, may alfo aiKl leem to be more frequetitly produ- 
ced by caufes that operate by preventing the free return of 
the venous blood from the vcifels of the head to the right 
ventricle of the heart. 

1 106.J The venous veffels of the brain are of a confor- 
mation and diftribution fo peculiar, as to lead us to believe, 
that Nature intended to retard the motion of the blood, 
and accumulate It, in thefe vellels; and therefore, even very 
fmall additional refidances to the motion of the blood from 
thefe towards the right ventricle of the heart, may Rill more 
readily accumulate the blood in them. Such accumulation 
•will mofl: readily happen in advanced life, when the venous 
fyltem in general is in a plethoric Hate, and when this ple- 
thora takes place efpecially in the venous veffels of the 
brain. It will, in like manner, be mofl apt to occur in 
perfons whofe heads are large with refpecl to the reft of 
the body ; and in perfons of a fhort neck, which is un- 
favorable to the return of the venous blood from the head. 
The accumulation of blood in the venous veffels of tlie 
brain, will alfo be moft likely to occur in perfons of a 
corpulent habit, either becaufe thefe may be conhdered to 
be in a plethoric ftate, or becaufe obchty, by occa honing 
a comprefhon of the blood veffels in other parts of the 
body, more readily fills thofe of the brain, which are en- 
tirely free from any fuch compreflion, 

1107. J Thefe are the circumftances 'u\ the conflitution 
(jflhe body, which, producing a flower motion and return 
of the venous blood from the veffels of the head, favor an 
accumulation and detention in them ; and we now proceed 
to mention the feveral occalional caufes, which, in every 
perfon, may directly prevent the free return of the blood 
from the veffels of the head towards the heart. Such are, 

1. Stooping down with the head, or other fituations of 
the body in which the head is long kept in a depending ftatc. 
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and in which the gravity of the blood incrcafes the afflux 
of it by the arteries, and oppofes the return of it by the veins. 

2. A tight hgature about the neck, which comprefTes 
the veins more ilrongly than the arteries. 

3. Any obdrucUon of a confiderable number of the veins 
carrying the bU)od from the head, and more efpecially any 
confiderable obftruCtion of the afcending vena cava. 

4. Any confiderable impediment of the free paffage of 
the tlood from the veins into the right ventricle of the 
heart; and it is commonly by this, and the immediately 
preceding circumftances, that polypous concretions in the 
cava, or riglit ventricle, are found to occafion^apoplexy^ 

5. The return of blood from the veins of the head to- 
wards the heart, is efpecially interrupted by every circnm- 
flance that produces a more difficult tranfmiaion of the 
blood through the veffels of the lungs. It is well known, 
that, at the end of every expiration, fome interruption is 
given to the free tranfmiilion of the blood through the 
huigs; and that this at the fame time gives an interruption 
to the motion of the blood from the veins into the right 
ventricle of the heart. This clearly appears from that re- 
gurgitation of the blood in the veins, which occafions tlie 
alternate heaving and fubfiding that is perceived in the 
brain of living animals when the cranium is removed, and 
which is obferved to be fynchronous with the ahernate mo- 
tions of rcfpiratlon. From this we readily perceive, that 
whatever occafions a difficulty in the tranfmiifion of the blood 
through the lungs, mufl alfo interrupt the free return of the 
venous blood from the vefTels of the head ; and muft diere- 
fore favour, and perhaps produce, an accumulation of blood, 
and an over-diflention in thefe vefll'ls. 

It is further to be obferved, that as a very full infpira- 
tion, continued for any length of time, occadons fuch an 
interruption of the free tranfinifrion of the blood through 
the lungs, as produces a fuffufion of face, and a manifeft 
turgefcence of the blood-vcffcls of the head and neck ; fo 
every full and long continued infpiration may occafion an 
accumulation of blood in the vefTels of the head, to a 
very confiderable degree. Thus, as every flrong exertion 
of the mufcular force of the body requires, and is attended 
with, a very full and long continued infpiration, we thence 
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learn why the violent exertions of mufcular force have been 
lb often the immediate or exciting caufcs of apoplexy. 

It may alfo be remarked, that corpulency and obelity 
feem to operate very much, by occa honing a more difh- 
cult tranfmiifion of the blood through the vefiels of the 
lungs. It appears, that in fat perfons, from the compref- 
fion of the blood veffels in many parts of the body, the ve(- 
fels of the lungs are thereby kept very full ; fo that upon 
the leail incrcafc of bodily motion, which fends the blood 
falter into the lungs, a more frequent and laborious refpira- 
tion becomes in luchperlons immediately nccellary. This 
fliows, tlw, in fuch perfons, the blood is not freely tranfmit- 
tcd through the lungs;, a circumflance which, as in other 
inftances, mull give a conflant reliltance to the return of 
blood from the velfels of the head, and therefore favour or 
occaiion an accumulation of blood in them. 

Is the motion of the blood in the vclfcls of the head ren- 
dered flower by fludy, care, and anxiety ? 

iioB.j It is to be obfcrved further, diat thefe fcveral 
caufes(ii04. — itoy.) of a preternatural fulnefs in the 
blood veffels of the brain, may produce apoplexy in dif- 
ferent ways, according as the fulnefs takes place in the ar- 
teries or in the veins. 

1 109.] Accordingly, J? r/?, the incrcafcd afflux of blood 
vMo the arteries of the brain, and an increafed a8ion in 
thefe, may either occahon a rupture in their extremities, 
and thereby an eftufion of red blood producing compref- 
fion; or the fame afliux and increafed aQion may occa- 
iion an increafed exhalation from their extremides, of a 
ferous fluid, which, if not as quickly re-abforbed, may foon 
accumulate in fuch quantity as to produce comprcflion. 

1 1 10.] Secondly, The plethoric ftatc of the venous vef- 
fels of the brain, may operate in three diff^erent ways. 

1. The fulnefs of the veins may give fuch refiftancc to 
the blood flowing into them from the arteries, as to deter- 
mine the impetus of the blood to be fo much greater upon 
the extremides of the arteries as to occafion a rupture of 
thefe, and confequently an effufion of red blood, or the 
Htzmorrhagia cerebri^ which Hoffman confiders as a 
frequent caufe of apoplexy, and which we have before ex- 
plained in (771O 

2. Whilit the fame refiftance to the blood flowing from 
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the arteries into the veins, increafcs the impetus of the 
blood to the former, this may, without occafioning rup- 
ture, increafe the exhalation from their exhalant extremi- 
ties, and produce an effufion of a fcrous fluid; in the fame 
manner as fuch refiftance in the veins produces hydropic 
cffu lions in other parts of the body. 

3. If we may I'uppofe, as no lymphatics have been yet 
difcovered in the brain, that the ordinary abforbents are 
not prefent there, and that the exhaled fluids are abforbed 
or taken up by the extremities of the veins; this will fliow 
ftill more clearly that a refiftance to the motion J|Uie blood 
in the veins of the brain, may readily produce ^Accumu- 
lation of ferous fluid in its cavities, and confequently a 
comprelTion producing apoplexy. 

1 1 1 i.J Befidesthefecaufesof apoplexy from afflux in the 
arteries, or refiftance in the veins, an effufion of ferum may 
happen from two other caufes. The one is a relaxation 
of the exhalants, as in the other cafes of hydropic diathefis 
prevaling in the body ; and it is not unufual for a general 
dropfy to end in apoplexy. The fecond is an over pro- 
portion of watery parts in the mals of blood, which is there-, 
fore ready to run olf by the exhalants, as in the cafe of an 
ifchuriarenalis; which, when it proves incurable, very com- 
monly terminates in apoplexy. 

1112,] We have now mentioned the fevcral caufes of 
apoplexy depending uponcompreffion; and from the whole 
it will appear, thiit the moft frequent of all thcfe caufes is a 
plethoric ftate, or an accumulation and congellion of blood 
in the venous veflels of the head, operating, according to 
its degree, in producing over-diftention or effufion. The 
frequent operation of fuch a caufe will efpccially appear 
from a confideration of the predifponent circumftances 
(1094.) and from the antecedent fymptoms. (1095.) 

1113.] From the view I have now given of the caufes of 
apoplexy ariling from comprefTion, it will readily appear 
that there is a foundation for the common diftin6lion of 
this difeafe into the two kinds of Sanguine and Serous. 
But this diftinftion cannot be very ufefully applied in prac- 
tice, as both kinds may often depend on the fame caufe, 
that is, a venous plethora, and therefore requiring very 
nearly the fame method of cure. The only diftindion 

Vor. II. G 
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that can DC properly made of apoplexies from comprcfnon, 
is perhaps tlic di{lin6tion of fcrous apoplexy, into thai de- 
pending on the plethora mentioned (i 1 12.) and that de- 
pending on hydropic diathehs or an over proportion of 
M'ater in tlie blood (1111.) the former caufes giving a pro- 
per idiopathic, the latter only a fymptomatic diicale. 

1114.J Befide the caufes now mentioned, occafioninj:; 
apoplexy by compreffion, I alledge there are other caufes 
producing the fame difcafe, by directly deftroying the mo- 
bility of the nervous power. Such caufes fecm to be the 
mephitia|fcrihng from fermenting liquors, and from manv 
other fo^rccs; the fumes ariling from burning charcoal; 
the Fumes of mercury, of lead, and of fome other metal- 
lic fubdances; opium, alcohol, and many other narcotic 
poiibns: To all which 1 would add the power of cold, of 
conculfion, of eledriciiy, and of certain paffions'of the 
mind. 

1115.] None of thcfe poifons or noxious powers feem 
to kill by a8ing hr(l upon the organs of refpiration, or up- 
on the fanguiferous fyilem ; and I believe their immediate 
and dirctt action to be upon the nervous power, deftroying 
its mobility, becaufc the fam^e poifons Ihow their power in 
deftroying the irritability of miifcles and of the nerves con- 
nected with them, when both theie arc entirely leperated 
from the reft of the body. 

1116.J It appears tome probable, that the apopleftic 
flate in fome degree accompanying, and almoflPalways fuc- 
ceeding, an epileptic paroxyfm, does not depend uponcom- 
preflion, but upon a certain ftate of immobility of the ner- 
vous power, produced by certain circumftances in the ner- 
vous fyftem itfclf, wliich fometimes feem to be commu- 
nicated from one part of the body to anather, and at length, 
to the brain. 

1 1 17. J The fame obfervation may be made with refpett 
to many inftances of hyfteric paroxyfm ; and the circum- 
ftances, both of epileptic and hyfteric paroxyfms, ending 
in coma, or a degree of apoplexy lead me to think, that al- 
fo the apoplexy proceeding from retrocedent or atonic 
gout is of the fame kind, or that it depends upen an imm.o- 
bility of the nervous power, rather than upon compreiuon. 

1 1 1 8. J It' may indeed happen, that as the apoplectic and 
gouty predifpofitions do often concur in tiie fame pcrfon; 
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fo it mRv confequently happen, that the apoplexy coming 
upon goaty pcrl'ons, may fomctimes depend upfOn com- 
prcflion; and diire6iions may, accordingly, ^difcover that 
the ciiTiniillances of luch a cafes had preceded. But, in 
many cafes of apoplexy following a rctrocedenl, or atonic 
gout, no fuch antecedent or concomitant circumftances, 
as commonly occur in cafes of compreiTion, do dillinclly 
or clearly appear; while others prefent thcmfclves, \vhich 
point out an affedion of the nervous power alone. 

1119.] With refpcft, however, to the circumftances 
which inay appear upon the diffcclion of perCg|s dead of 
apoplexy, there may be fome fallacy in ju(^^g, from 
thofe circumftances, of the caufe of the difeafe. What- 
ever takes off or diminifhes the mobility of the nervous 
power, may very much retard the motion of the blood in 
the veffels of the brain; and that perhaps to the degree of 
increahng exhalation, or even of occafioning rupture and 
eft'ufion : fo that, in fuch cafes, the marks of compreftion 
may appear, upon difle8ion, though the difeafe had truly 
depended on caufes deftroying the mobility of the nervous 
power. This fcems to be illuftrated and confirmed from 
what occurs in many cafes of epilcply. In fome of thefe, 
after a repetition of fits, recovered from in the ufual man- 
ner, a fatuity is induced, which commonly depends upon 
a watery inundation of the brain: And in other cafes of 
cpilcpfy, when fits have been often repeated without any 
permanent confequence, there happens at length a fatal 
paroxyfm; and upon dillettion it appears, that an ciTuhon 
of blood had happened. This, I think, is to be conhder- 
e.d as a caufe of death, not as a caufe of the difeafe : for in 
fuch cafes, I fuppofc that the difeafe had dimini{]-i£d the 
Rdion of the veflels of the brain, and thereby given oc- 
cafion to a ftagnation, which profluccd the appearances 
mentioned. And I apprehend the fame reatong will ap- 
ply to the cafes of retrocedent gout, which ji^ deftroymg 
the energy of the brain, may occafion fuch a ftagnation as 
will produce rupture, efFuhon, and death ; and in fuch a 
cal'e, the appearances upon difl'eclion might lead us to think 
that the apoplexy had depended entirely upon compreflion, 

1 1 20. J The levcral caufes mentioned in (1 1 1 4-) F^ o^"- 
tcn of fuch power as to occafion immediate deattt'; and 
therefore have notcoramonly beentaken notice of as afford- 
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ing inft^ces of apoplexy ; but, as the operation of the 
vhole ^f thefe caufes is fimilar and analogous, and as in 
molt infiancaj of the operation ol ihefe caules an apoplectic 
ftate is manifelUy produced, there can be little doubt in 
con fidering moll of the inllances of their effetls as cafes of 
apoplexy, and therefore fuch as fall properly under our 
coniideration here. 

11 21.] This difeafe of apoplexy is fometimes entirely 
recovered from; but more frequently it ends in death, or 
in a hemiplegia. Even when an attack of the dileafe is rc- 
coveredApm, we generally find it difpofed to return; and 
the rep^Rd attacks of it almofi; always, fooner or later, 
bring on the events we have mentioned. 

1122.] The feveral events of this difeafe, in health, 
death, or another difeafe, may be expected and forefeen 
from a confideration of the predifponent circumftances 
(1C94.) of the antecedent fymptoms (1095.) of theexciting 
caufes (1097.) of the violence and degree of the fymp- 
toms when the difeafe has come on (1093.) of the duration 
of the difeafe; and of the effetls of the remedies employed. 

1123,] From the great danger attending this difeale 
•VN'hen it has come on (1121.) it will readily appear, that 
our care fhould be chiefly diretled to the prevention of it. 
This, I thmk, may be often done by avoiding the remote 
and exciting caufes; and how this may be accompliflied, 
will be obvious from ihe enumeration of thofe caufes given 
above (1097.} But it will alfo appear from what is faid 
above, that the prevention of this difeafe will efpecially 
depend upon obviadng the predifponent caufe; which, in 
moft cafes, feems to be a plethoric flate of the blood-vef- 
fels of the brain. This, I think, may be obviated by dif- 
ferent means ; and, in the firft place, by a proper manage- 
ment of exercife and diet. 

1124.] The exercife ought to be fuch as may fupport 
the perfpiraxi^n, without heating the body or hurrying 
refpiration; and, therefore, commonly by fome mode of 
geflation. In perfons not liable to frequent fits of giddi- 
nefs, and who are accuftomed to riding on horfeback, this 
exercife is, of all others, the befl. Walking, and fome 
other modes of bodily exercife, may be employed with 
the rcftriBionsju ft nov/ mentioned; but in old men, and 
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in men of corpulent habits, b^^dily exercife ought always 
to be very moderate. • • 

1125.] In perfons who pretty early in lifeihow the pre- 
difpofition to afyoplexy, it is probable that a low diet, with 
a good deal oF exercife, might entirely prevent the difeafe; 
but, in perfons who are advanced in life before they think 
of taking precautions, and are at the fame time of a cor- 
pulent habit, which generally fuppoles their having been 
accullomed to full living, it might not be fafe to put them 
upon a low diet; and it may be enough that their diet be 
rendered more moderate than ufual, efpccially \«threfpe6l 
to animal ioodt^ and that, at fupper, fuch food fhould be 
abftained from altogether. 

In drinking, all heating liquors arc to be abflained from, 
as much as former habits will allow; and the fmalleft ap- 
proach to intoxication is to be carefully fliunned. For 
ordinary draught, fmall beer is to be preferred to plain 
water, as the latter is more ready to occafion collivenefs, 
which in apoplectic habits is to be carefully avoided. The 
large ufe of tobacco in any fhape, may be hurtful; and 
except in cafes where it has been accullomed to occafion a 
copious excretion from the head, the interruption of which 
might not be fafe, the ufe of tobacco fhould be avoided ; 
and even in the circumltance mentioned, where it may be 
in fome meafure necelfary, !he ufe of it Ihould at leall be 
rendered as moderate as poflible. 

1126.J Evacuations by llool may certainly contribute 
to relieve the plethoric flate of the velfels of the head ; and, 
upon an appearance of any unufual turgefcence in thefe, 
purging will be very properly employed: But, when no 
fuch turgefcence appears, the frequent repetition of large 
purging might weaken the body too much; and, for pre- 
venting apoplexy, it may for the moil part be enough to 
keep the belly regular, and rather open, by gentle laxa- 
tives.* In the fummer feafon, it may be ufeful to drink, 

• Gentle laxatives have been often enumerated in the preceding notes. la 
thefe cafes, however, there is no danger to be apprehended from the ufe of 
the refinous draftics, provided that they are not given in fuch dofes as may 
iveaken the patient too much. They oug-ht not to be ufed for the purpofe of 
purging, but only for keeping the body moderately open ; and this effed ma/ 
be fafely produced by live or eight grains of Rufus's pills taken occafionallr 
at bed-time, or by a tea-fpoonful or two of the Tincft. jalap, or a table-fpoon- 
ful of the elixir fcnnsc in the morning. The fame end may, in many cafes, bo 
ttnfvvcred by a due aticutioii to diet. 
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every morning, of a gentjp laxative mineral water, but 
never i^large quantity. 

1127.] In the cafe of a plethoric ftdte of the fyflem, it 
might be fappofed that bl^fTcI-letting wo<ild be the molt 
efFefiual means of diminiiliing the plethora, and of pre- 
venting its confcquences; and, when an attack of apo- 
plexy is immediately threatened, bldod-lctting is certainly 
the remedy to be depended upon; and blood fiiould be 
taken largely, if it can be done, from the jugidar vein, 
or temporal artery. But, when no threatening turgefcence 
appears, ^he obviating plethora is not jndiciouliy attempt- 
ed by blood-letting, as we have endcavojfred to demon- 
flrate above, (786.) In doubtful circumilances, leeches 
applied to the temples or fcarifications of the hind-head, 
may be more fafe than general bleedings. 

1128.] When there are manifcll fymptoms of a pletho- 
ric ftate in the veffcls of the head, a feton, or pca-ifl'ue, 
near the head, may be very ufeful in obviating any turgef- 
cence of the blood, 

ii2g.j Thefe are the means to be employed for pre- 
venting die apoplexy which might arife from a plethoric 
ftate of the veflels of the brain; and if, at the fame time, 
great care is taken to avoid the exciting caufc.^ (1097.) thefe 
me;3ns will be generally fuccefsful. 

In the cafes proceeding from other caufes (iii4.)a': 
their application is fo immediately fucceeded by the dif- 
cafe, they hardly allow any opportunity for p/eventmn. 

1130.J For the Cure of apoplexies from internal cau- 
fes, and which I fuppofe to be chiefly thole from comprei- 
fion, the ufual violence and fatality of it require that the 
proper remedies be immediately and largely employed. 

The patient is to be kept as much as poilible in fome- 
wiiat of an ere6l poflure, and in cool air; and therefore 
neither in a warm chamber, nor covered with bed clothes, 
nor furrounded with a crowd of people. 

1 131. J In all cafes of a full habit, and vdiere the difeafc 
has been preceded by marks of a plethoric ftate, blood- 
letting is to be immediately employed, and very largely. 
In my opinion, it v^ill be moft effectual when the blood is 
taken from the jugular vein; but, if that cannot be pro- 
perly done, it may be taken from the arm. The opening 
of the temporal artery, when a large branch can be opened. 
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fo as fuddenly lo pour out a confidcrable quantity of blood, 
may alfo be an clicftual remedy; but, in execution, it is 
more uncertain, and may be inconvenient. It may be ia 
fome mealure lupplied, by cupping and fcarifying on the 
temples or hind head. Tliis, indeed, (hould feldora be 
omitted; and thci'e Icarifications arc always preferable to 
the application of leeches. 

With refpeft to every mode of blood-letting, this is to 
be ob'ervcd, that when in any cafe of apoplexy, it can be 
perceived tliat one iide of the body is more affected with 
the lofs of motion than the other, the blood-letting, if pof- 
lible, fliould be made on the fide oppofite to that mod 
aHecied.* 

1 132.] Another remedy to be employed is purging, to 
be immediately attempted by acrid gly(l;crs;t and, at the 
fame time, if any power of fwallowing remain, by draftic 
purgatives given by the mouth. Thefe, however, left they 
may excite vomiting fliould be given in divided por- 
tions at proper intervals.;]; 

1133. J Vomiting has been commended by fome prac- 
titioners and writers: But, apprehending diat this might 

• Diffeclions fliew that the congeflions producing apoplexy arc aUvay^ en 
the fide not affefled; and hence the propriety of the dire«SlLon. 
f 'Acrid glyflers are, 

R. Elect, lenitiv. §i. 

Sal. catharic. amar. siiss. 
Aq. tepid, ^xi. 
31. f. Enema. 
R. ?apon. alb. siss. 

Solve in aq. tepid. §x. cui adde 
Syr. e spina cerv. §ii. 
y»/. t'. Enema. 
R-, Pulp, colocynth. §ili. 

Coque per horx quadrantem in aq. font. 

q. s. ad colutarse oxii. cui adde 
01. Olivar. 51- 
M, 1". En.?nia. 
!| The draftic purj^es arc, in thefe cafes, to be given indraughts, rather than 
in pills or bolides. The following form may be ufed : 
R. Pulv. Jalap. 51. 
Rad. zinzib. Di. 
Infus. ssm. lini aiii. 
M, 
The dofe of this mixture is two fpoonsful every tvro hours till it operate, 
«r w6 may ufc one of the formula mentioned in the netc on article lo-]^. efpe-. 
c-ially the lall, repeating it every two hours till it produces auefFevJl. 
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impel the blood with too much violence into the veirds ci( 
the head, I have pever employed it. 

1134,] Another remedy to be immediately employed 
is bliitcring; and I judge that this is more cffcBual when 
applied to the head, or near to it, than when it is applied 
to the lower extremities. This remedy I do not confider 
as a ilimulant, or capable of making any conlidcrablc re- 
vulfion; but, applied to the head, 1 fuppofc it ufeful in 
taking off the hemorrhagic difpofition fo often prevailing 
there. 

1135.] It has been ufual with pra8itioncrs, together 
with the remedies already mentioned, to employ llimulants 
of various kinds; but I am difpofed to think them gene- 
rally hurtful; and they mufl be fo, wherever the fulnefs 
of the veffels, and the impetus of the blood in thefe, is to 
be diminifhed. Upon this principle it is therefore agreed, 
that ftimulants are abfolutely improper in what is fuppofed 
to be a fanguine apoplexy; but they arc commonly fup- 
pofed to be proper in the ferous. If, however, we be 
right in alledging that this alfo commonly depends upon a 
plethoric ftate of the blood-veffels of the brain, ftimulants 
muft be equally improper in the one cafe as in the other. 

1 136. J It may be argued from the almofl univerfal em- 
ployment of ftimulants, and fometimes with feeming ad- 
vantage, that they may not be fo hurtful as my notions of 
the caules of apoplexy lead m.c to fuppofe. But this ar- 
gument is, in feveral rcfpefts, fallacious; and particularly 
in this, that in a difeafe which, under every management, 
often proceeds fo quickly to a fatal terminatioji, the cffetls 
of remedies are not to be cafily afcertained. 

11 37. J I have now mentioned the feveral remedies 
which I think adapted to the cure of apoplexy arifingfrom 
compreffion, and fliould next proceed to treat of the cure 
of apoplexy arifing from thofe caufes that direftly deftroy 
the mobility of the nervous power. But many of thofo 
caufes are often fo powerful, and thereby fo fuddenly fatal 
in their effects, as hardly to allow of time for the ufe of 
remedies; and fuch cafes, therefore, have been fo feldom- 
the fubjetls of praflice, that the proper remedies are not 
fo well afcertained as to enable me to fay much of them 
here. 

1138.] When, however, the application of the caufes. 
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(1114.) is not fo powerful as immediately to kill^and in^ 
duces only an apopleftic ftate, {"ome efforts are to be made 
to obviate the confequences, and to recover the patient; and 
even in fome cafes where the caufes referred to, from the 
ccafing of the pulfe and of refpiration, and from a cold- 
ncfs coming upon the body, have induced an appearance 
of death; yet, if thefe appearances have not continued' 
long, there may be means of recovering the pcrfons to life 
and health. I cannot, indeed, treat this fubjed com- 
pletely; but for the cure of apoplexy from feveral of :hc 
taufes mentioned (1114.) (hall o&r the following general 
direQions. 

1. When a poifon capable of producing apoplexy has 
been recently taken into the ftomach, if a vomiting fpon- 
taneoufly arifes, it is to be encouraged; or, if it does not 
fpontaneoufly come on, a vomiting is to be immediately 
excited by art, in order that the poifon may be thrown out 
as quickly as poflible. If, however, the poifon has been 
taken into the ftomach long before its effects have appear- 
ed, we judge that, upon their appearanccj the exciting of 
vomiting will be ufelefs, and may perhaps be hurtful. 

2. When the poifon taken into the ftomach, or other- 
wife applied to the body, has already induced an apoplec- 
tic ftate, as thofe caufes do commonly at the fame time oc- 
cafion a ftagnation or flower motion of the blood in the 
veffels of the brain and of the lungs, fo it will generally be 
proper to relieve this congeftion by taking fome blood from 
the jugular vein, or from the veins of the arm : 

3. Upon the fame fuppofition of a congeftion in the brain 
or lungs, it will generally be proper to relieve it by means 
of acrid glyfters producing fome evacuation from the in- 
teftines. 

4. When thefe evacuations by blood-letting and purg- 
ing have been made, the various ftimulantswhichhave been 
commonly propofed in other cafes of apoplexy, may be 
employed here with more probability and fafety."* One 

* The flimuiants are various according to the various parts of the body to 
which thev are generally applied, as volatile and vinous fpirits, or vinegar, to 
the nofe and temples : acrid cflential oils, mixed with thrice their weight of 
hog's lard, to the breaft and back ; bllfters, hot linapifnis, and warm fomen- 
tations, with horfe-radilh, to the extremities; friftions with warmbrufhes; 
the aaual cautery to the foles of the feet, and palms of the hands ; with fe- 
v.-ral others, which arc more particularly defcribed in the notes on article 
; 160, et feq. 

VOT.. 11, H 
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of the piofl effcBual means of roufing apopleftics of thfs 
kind Teems to be throwing cold water on ievcral parts ot 
the body, or wafliing the body all over with it. 

5. Although the poifon producing apoplexy happens 
to be fo powerful as very foon to occafion the appearances 
of death above-mentioned ; yet if this ftate has not con- 
tinued long, the patient may often be recoverable ; and 
the recovery is to be attempted by the fame means that are 
direfted to be employed, for the recovery of drowned per- 
fonsj and which are now commonly known. 



CHAP. II. 

1139.] X ALSY is a difeafe confifting in alofsof the 
power of voluntary motion, but affeQing certain parts of the 
body only, and by this it is diftinguifhed from apoplexy. 
(1093.) One of the moft frequent forms of palfy is when 
it affefts the whole of the mufcles on one fide of the body; 
and then the difeafe is named a. Hemiplegia. 

1 140.] The lofs of the power of voluntary motion may 
be owing either to a morbid affeftion of the mufcles or or- 
gans of motion, by which they are rendered unfit for mo- 
tion ; or to an interruption of the influx of the nervous 
power into them, which is always neceffary to the motions of 
thofe that are under the power of the will. The difeafe,. 
from the firft of thefe caufes, as confifting in an organic 
and local afFeftion, we refer entirely to the clafs of local dif- 
eafes.. I am here to confider that difeafe only which dc- 
pends upon the interrupted influx of the nervous power ; 
and it is to this difeafe alone I would give the appellation 
of Palsy. A difeafe depending on an interrupted influx of 
the nervous power, may indeed often appear as merely a 
local affection; but as it depends upon an affe6lion of the 
moft general powers of the fyftem, it cannot be properly 
feparated from the fyftematic affeftions. 

1 141.] In palfy, the I'ofs of motion is often accompanied 
with the lofs of fenfe; but as this is not conftantly the cafe,, 
and as therefore the lofs of fenfe is not an effential fymp- 
tom of palfy, I have not ta^en it into my definition ( 1 1 39.). 
and I fhall not think itneccfiary to take any further, notice. 
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oF it in this treatife ; becaufe, in fo far as it is in any cafe 
a part of the paralytic affeftion, it muit depend upon the 
fame caufes, and will be cured alfo by the very fame re- 
medies, as the lofs of motion. 

1142,] The palfy then, or lofs of motion, which is to be 
treated of here, may be dillinguifhed as of two kinds; one 
of them depending upon an affe£lion of the origin of the 
nerves in the brain, and the other depending upon an af- 
feftion of the nerves in fome part of their courfe between 
the brain and the organs of motion. Of -the latter, as ap- 
pearing in a very partial afFe6lion, I am not to fpeak parti- 
cularly here ; I fhall only treat of the more general para- 
lytic affe6lions, and elpecially of the hemiplegia (1139.) 
At the fame time I expe6t, that what I fhall fay upon this 
fubjefl: will readily apply to both the pathology and prac- 
tice in the cafes of affedions more limited. 

1143. The hemiplegia (1139.) ufually begins with, or 
follows, a paroxyfm of apoplexy ; and when the hemiple- 
gia, after fubfifting for fome time becomes fatal, it is com- 
monly by paffing again into the ftate of apoplexy. The 
relation therefore or affinity between the two difeafes, is 
fufficiently evident ; and is further ftrongly confirmed by 
this, that the hemiplegia comes upon perfons of the fame 
conftitution (1094.) and is preceded by the fame fymp- 
toms (1097.) that have been taken notice of with refpetl 
to apoplexy. 

1 144. J When a fit of apoplexy has gone off, and there 
remains a ftate of palfy appearing as a partial affeftion on- 
ly, it might perhaps be fuppofed that the origin of the nerves 
is in a great meafure relieved ; but in fo far as common- 
ly there ftill remain the fymptoms of the lofs of memory, 
and of fome degree of fatuity, thefe, I think, fhow that the 
organ of intclleft, or tlie common origin of the nerves, is 
ftill confidcrably affe6led.^ 

1145.J "I'hus, the hemiplegia, from its evident connec- 
tion with, and near relation to apoplexy, may be properly 
confidered as depending upon like caufes; and confcquently 
either upon a compreffion preventing the flow of the ner- 
vous power from the brain into the organs of motion, or 
upon the application of narcotic or other powers (1114.) 
rendering the nervous power unfit to flow in the ulual and 
proper manner. 
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1146.] We begin with confidering the cafes depending 
upon compreflion. 

The compreflion occafioning hemiplegia may be oF 
the {i\me kind, and of all the different kinds that produce 
apoplexy ; and therefore either from tumour, over diften- 
tion, or effulion. The exiftence of tumour giving com- 
prelhon, may often be better difcerned in the cafe of palfy 
than in that of apoplexy, as its efletls often appear at firft 
in a very partial afteClion. 

1147.] The other modes of compreffion, that is, of 
over-diftention and effufion, may, and commonly do, take 
place, in hemiplegia : and when they do, their operation 
here differs from that producing apoplexy, by its effe8s 
being partial, and on one fide of the body only. 

It may feem difficult to conceive that an over-diftention 
can take place in the the veffels on one fide of the brain on- 
ly; but it may be underftood : and in the cafe of a palfy 
v^hich is both partial and tranfitory, it is perhaps the only 
condition of the veffels of the brain that can be fuppofed. 
In a hemiplegia, indeed, which fubfifts for any length of 
time, there is probably ahvays an effufion, either fanguine 
or ferous : but it is likely that even the latter muft be fup- 
ported by a remaining congeftion in the blood-veffels. 

1148.] That a fanguine effufion can happen without be- 
coming very foon general, and thereby occafioning apo- 
plexy and death, may alfo feem doubtful : but diffe6tions 
prove that in fatt it does happen, occafioning palfy only ; 
though it is true, that this more commonly depends upon, 
an effufion of ferous fluid, and of this only. 

1 149.] Can a palfy, occafioned by a compreflion, re- 
main though the compreffion be removed ?* 

1150.] From what has been faid (1143.) it will be ob- 
vious, that the hemiplegia may be prevented by all the (e- 
veral means propofed (1124. et. seq.) for the prevention of 
apoplexy. 

1 1 5 1 . J Upon the fame grounds, the C u r e of palfy muft 
bevery much the fame with that of apoplexy (1129. et. seq,) 
and when palfy has begun as an apoplexy, it is prefumed, 
that, before it is to be confidered as palfy, all thofe fever^l 

* This queftion may be anfwered in the aff.rmative ; becaufe the ftfudlure 6f 
the nerve may be deftroyed by the compreflion, and the nerve may therefore 
lemain impervious to the nervous influence, after tiie compreflion has beeu, 
removed. 
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remedies have been employed. Indeed, even when it liap- 
pcns that on die firlt attack of the dileaCe the apoplecHc ftate 
is not very complete, and that the very firft appearance of 
the difeafe is as a hemiplegia, the affinity between the two 
difeafes (1143.) is fuch as to lead to the fame remedies in 
bo^h cafes. This is certainly proper in all thofe cafes in 
which we can with much probability impute the difeafe 10 
compreflion ; and it is mdeed feldom that a hemiplegia 
from internal caufes comes on but with ii conhderable af- 
fection of the internal, and even of the external fenfcs, to- 
gether with other marks of a compreiTion of the origin of 
the nerves. 

1152.] Not only, however, where the difeafe can be 
imputed to comprelfion, but even where it can be imputed 
to the application of narcotic powers, if the difeafe come 
on with the appearances mentioned at the end of the lall 
paragraph, it is to be treated in the fame manner as an apo- 
plexy by (1130. — 1138.) 

1 153.] The cure of hemiplegia, therefore, on its firft at- 
tack, is the fame, or nearly the fame, with that of apoplexy: 
and it feems requilite that it fliould be different only, 1. 
When the difeafe has fubfifted for fome time ; 2. When 
the apopleftic fymptoms, or thofe* marking a confiderable 
comprelfion of the origin of the nerves, are removed; and 
particularly, 3. When there are no evident marks of com- 
preflion, and it is at the fame time known that narcotic pow- 
ers have been applied. 

1154.] In all thefe cafes, the queftion arifes, Whether 
ftinmlants may be employed, or how far the cure may be 
entirely trufted to fuch remedies ? Upon this queftion, with 
refpeft to apoplexy, I have offered my opinion in (1 135.) 
And, with refpeQ to hemiplegia, I am of opinion, that Iti- 
mulants are almoft always equally dangerous as in the ca- 
fes of complete apoplexy ; and particularly, 1. In all the 
cafes of hemiplegia Succeeding to a paroxyfm of complete 
apoplexy ; 2. In all the cafes coming upon perfons of the 
temperament mentioned in (1094.J and after the fame an- 
tecedents as thofe of apoplexy, (1115.) and 3. In all the ca- 
fes coming on with fymptoms of apoplexy from comprcffion. 
11 55. J It is, therefore, in the cafes (1153.) only, that 

• The moll Infallible of theic marks is, the intelloilual faculties, not re- 
turning. 
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iiimulants are properly admiffible : And even in the two 
firft of thcfe caics, in which a plethoric Itate of die blood- 
vellcls of the brain may have brought on the difeafe, in 
which a difpohtion to that ftate may fill I continue, and in 
Vv^hich even fome degree of congeltion may ftill remain, 
ihe ufe of ftimulanis muft be an ambiguous remedy ; fo 
that perhaps it is in the third of thefe cafes only that llimu- 
lants are clearly indicated and admiffible. 

1156.] Thefe doubts with refpefcl to the ufc of Simu- 
lants, may perhaps be overlooked or difregarded by thofe 
who alledge that flimulants have been employed with ad- 
vantage even in thofe cafes (1 154.) in which I liave faid 
they ought to be avoided. 

1157.J To compromife this contrariety of opinion, I 
mull obferve, that even in the cafes of hemiplegia depend- 
ing 'upon compreffion, although the origin of the nerves 
be fo much comprefled as to prevent i'o full a flow of the 
nervous power as is neceffary to mufcular motion, yet it 
appears from the power of fenfe ftill remaining, that the 
nerves are, to a certain degree, ftill pervious; and there- 
fore it is probable that ftimulants applied, may excite the 
energy of the brain fo much, as in fome meafure to force 
open the comprelfed nerves, and to ftiow fome return of 
motion in paralytic mufcles. Nay, further, it may be 
allowed, that if thefe ftimulants be fuchas aft more upon 
the nervous than upon the fanguiferous fyftem, they may 
poffibly be employed withoutany very hurtful confequence. 

1158.] But ftill it will be obvious, that although certain 
ftimulants aft chiefly upon the nervous fyftem, yet they 
alfo aft always in fome meafure upon the fanguiferous ; fo 
that, when they happen to have the latter elFeft in any con- 
liderable degree, they may certainly do much harm ; and 
in a difeafe which they do not entirely <:ure, the mifchief 
arifmg from them may not be difcerned. 

1 159.] Whilft the employment of ftimulants is fo often 
an ambiguous praftice, we may perhaps go fome length to- 
wards afcertaining the matter, by conlidering the nature of 
the feveral ftimulants which may be employed, and fome 
of the circumftances of their adminiftration. With this 
view, therefore, I fliall now mention the feveral ftimu- 
lants that have been commonly employed, and offer fome 
remarks upon their nature and ufe. 
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1 160.] They are in the firft place to be diftinguiflied a? 
external or internal. Of thefirll kind, we again diilinguiih 
them as they are applied to particular parts of the body on- 
ly, or as they are more generally applied to the whole fyf- 
tem. Of the firft kind are, 

1. The concentrated acids of vitriol or nitre ; involved 
however, in ©ily or unftuoL-s fubftances, which may obvi- 
ate their corrohve,wiihoutdeftroying their ilimulant power.* 

2. The volatile alkaline fpirits, efpecially in their cau- 
ftic ftate; but involved alfo in oils, for the purpofc juft 
now mentioned. t 

3. The fame volatile fpirits are fraquently employed bv 
being held to the nofe when they prove a powerful ftimu- 
lant to the nervous fyftem ; but it is at the fame time proba- 
ble, that they may alfo prove a ftrong ftimulant tothe blood- 
veffcls of the brain. 

4. A brine or ftrong folution of fea-falt.;+; 

5. Theelfential oils of aromatic plants, || or of their part3. 

6. The clfential oils of turpentine, or of other fuch rc- 
fmous fubftances. 

7. The diftilled oils of amber, or of othc. bitiyminou'^ 
folfils.** 

* Rubefacient ointments are compofitions like the following,-: 
R. Azung. porcin. §ii. 
Acid, vitriol. 3'« 
M, Or, 
R. Unguent, basilic, flav. .^11. 
Acid, vitriol. Si- 
M. 
They foon redden and inflame the fkin ; and, when this cfFe(?. is produced, thev- 
inull be taken off, and the part anointed with common ointment, or with oil 
f The Linimenta volatilia of the Pharmacopoeias are not fo ilront^ as tht; 
following • 

R. Alkal. volatil. caustic. §i. 
01. olivar. |ii. 
M. 
In the new London Pharmacopoeia this compofition is called I.inimcr.tum 
Ammonix Fortius. 

\ The brine that remains in the falt-pans, a,fter the common fait is cry^a- 
lized, is the moil effe(51ual of thefe briny ftimulants ; it is called in Edinburgh 
Oil of Salt. 

II The 01. Origani is generally ufed. It ou^ht to he mixed n '■'1 i^.--'- 
undluous oil, as In the following formula : 
R. 01. origan. 3ii. 
Azung. porcin. SIv. 
M. 
The aromatic oils diFolved in fpirits make an elegant application; bm the 
diftilled fpirits of the plants themlelves are more in ufe. 

•• They are generally ufed with hog's-lard, in the prr.portion of eigl^f 
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8. The rectified empyreumatic oils of anima! or vegeta- 
ble lubflances.* 

g. Various, vegetable acrids, particularly muftard.t 

lO. The acrid matter found in feveral infeds, particu- 
larly cantharides.;Jl 

Some of thefe Itiraulants may be cither applied in fub- 
(lance ; or may be diiTolvedin ardent fpirits, by \^'hich their 
ftimulant power may be increafed, or more conveniently 

applied. 

1 1 61. j The greater part of the fubftances now enumerated 

fiiow their dimulant power by inflaming the fkin of the part 
to which they are applied /and when their application is 
lb long continued as to produce this effeO;, it interrupts the 
contin^uancc of their ufe ; and the inflammation of the part 
does not feem to do fo much good as the frequent repeti- 
tion of a more moderate ftimulus. 

1162.] Analogous to thefe flimulants is the flinging of 
nettles, which has been frequendy commended. 

Among the external flimulants, the mechanical one of 
frittion with the naked hand, the flefh-brufli, or flannel, is 
jullly to be ;eckoned. Can the impregnation of the flan- 
nels to be employed, with the fumes of burning maftic, oli- 
banum, &c. be of any fervicc ?|| 

1163.1 Vvidi refpecl to the whole of thefe external fli- 
mulants,'^it is to be obferved, that they affeO. the part to 
which thev are applied much more than than they do the 
vhole fyilem, and they are therefore indeed fafer in ambi- 
guous cafes ; but, for the fame reafon, they are of lefs ef- 
fjcacv in curing a general affection. 

1 1 64.] The external applications which may be applied 

times they quantity of lard. Some pra<flltioners, however, tJike only twice 
tlie quantity of lard; but they are not fo eaTciTtual as fome of the rubefacients 
above enumerated. 

* The iile of thefe empyreun-.atic oils is not fo frequently now as formerly ; 
thev are extrfmely acrid, and if net ufed with caution, often corrode the Ikin. 

f TliC form, in which thefiour of nuiliard is ufed, is called a fmapifm. It 
is ni.'^ed with an equal quantity of bread-crumb or oat-meal, and made into 
a palte v.ith vinegar. Some pra£litioners add bruifed garlic, in the propor- 
tion of one fourth of the quantity of mufiard; but it is extremely offenfivc. 
and the cataplafm without it anfwcrs fufticiently well. 

1 Thefe infers are the bafis of bliflering plallers and ointments. 

I'l Manv pradtitioners have thought that fuch impregnations have been of 
Jin'-ular fervicc. The fumes of moll of thefe refins arc cither flowers, as they 
are'called in the fnops, or effential oils, both of which are ftimulaiing, and 
mav therefore be fuppofed to be aftive. The impregnating flannels or ftcfli- 
briiflies with flour of muftard is often ufed, and aflills confidcrably in bringing 
cu an infirtmmation. 
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to affecl the whole fyftem, are the powers of heat and cold, 
and of eleBricity. 

Heat, as one of the mod powerful ftirnulants of the ani- 
mal economy, has been often employed in palfics, efpeci- 
ally by warm bathing. But as, both by llimulating the fo- 
lids and rarefying the fluids, this proves a ftrong (timulus 
to the fanguiferous fyftem, it is often an ambiguous reme- 
dy ; and has frequently been manifeftly hurtful in palfie^ 
depending upon a congeftion of blood in the velfcls of the 
brain. The moft certain, and therefore the mod proper 
ufe of warm bathing in palhes, feems to be in thofe that 
have been occafioned by the application of narcotic pow- 
ers. Are the natural baths more ufeful by the matters with 
which they may be naturally impregnated ?* 

1 165.J Cold applied to the body for a.ny length of time, 
is always hurtful to the paralytic perfons ; but if it be not 
very intenfe, nor the applicadon long continued, and if at 
the fame time the body be capable of a brifli reaflion, fuch 
an application of cold is a powerful ftimulant of the whole 
fyftem, and has often been ufeful in curing palfy. But, 
if the power of reaction in the body be weak, any appli- 
cation of cold may prove very hurtful. t 

1 166. J Ele6liicity, in a certain manner applied, is cer- 
tainly one of the moft powerful ftimulants that can be em- 
ployed to aft upon the nervous fyftem of animals; and 
therefore much has been expefted from it in the cure of 
palfy. But, as it ftimulates the fanguiferous as well as the 
nervous fyftem, it has been often hurtful in paUies depend- 
ing upon a comprellion of the brain ; and efpecially when 
it has been fo applied as to aft upon the veftels of the head. 
It is fafer when its operation is confined to particular parts 
fomewhat remote from the head; and, further, as the ope- 
ration of eleftricity, when very ftrong can deftroy the mo- 
bility of the nervous power, I am of opinion^ that it is 

* The natural baths contain fo fmall a quantity of impregnating fubftances 
as induces us to fufpe.51 that they cannot have any beneficial powers fuperior 
to thofe of ordinary warm baths. The ufe of warnv baths, ought not to be 
promifcuous. In cafes of palfies, arifing from certain poifons, as the fumes 
of arfenic or metals, and their ores, the warm baths feldom fail of procuring 
relief; and fome inftances have been given by authors of complete cures hav- 
ing been performed by the life of baths alone. 

■\ Tlie very great uncertainty of the power of reaflion always makes the 
application of cold a very doubtful remedy ; and, as it is evidently hurtful 
-wherever the rcaftk>n is weak, it ought to be tifed with extreme caution. 

Vol. II. I 
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always to be employed Avith caution, and that it is only 
fafc when applied with moderate force, and when confined 
to certain parts of the body remote from the head. It is 
alfo my opinion, that its good cffctls arc to be expctted 
from its repetition rather than from its force, and that it is 
particularly fuitedto the cure of thofe palfies which have 
been produced by the application of narcotic powers. 

1 167. J Amongft tlie remedies of palfy, the ufe of exer- 
cife is not to be omitted. In a hemiplegia, bodily cxer- 
cifc cannot be employed ; and in a more limited aficftion, 
if depending upon a comprefTion of fomc part of the brain, 
it would be an ambiguous remedy-: But, in all cafes 
where the exercife of geftation can be employed, they are 
proper; as, even in cafes of comprelfion, the (iimulusof 
fuch exercife is moderate, and therefore fafe; and, as it 
always determines to the furfaee of the body, it is a reme- 
dy in all cafes of internal congeflion. 

1168.] The internal flimulants employed in palfy are 
various, but chiefly the following. 

1. The volatile alkaline falts, or fpirits, as they arc 
called, are very powerful and diffufivo flimulants, ope- 
rating efpecially on the nervous fyftem;* and even although 
they operate on the fanguiferous, yet, if given in frequent- 
ly repeated fmall rather than in large dofes, their opera- 
tion being tranfitory, is tolerably fafe. 

2. The vegetables of the elafs named Tetradynamia, 
are many of them powerful difFufive ftimulants; and at 
the fame time, as quickly paffing out of tlic body, and 
therefore a tranfitory operation, they are often employed 
with fafety.t As they commonly prove diuretic, they 

* Of thefe there are ftreral formulse in the (hops, as, Spiritus volatilisaro- 
maticu^, Spiritus volatilis oleofus, Spiriti;s falinus aromaticus. ' Their dofe 
is from ten to fixty drops. The Eau de Luce ought to be mentioned here, 
though it is feldom ufed internally, but only fcr fmelling to, as it is extremely 
penetrating. It is prepared thus: Mix togetlier in a retort forty drops of 
rectified oil of amber, an ounce of re£lified fpirit of wine, and twelve ounces 
of the ftrongeft cauftic volatile alkali. They mult be diflilled with a very mo- 
derate fire. It is feldom limpid, but has a milky appearance, owing to the 
imperfefl folution of the oil in the fpirit; and, if the alkali be not very cauf- 
tic, fcarcely any of the oil is difTolvcd. 

■f White muftard feeds may be given whole, in the quantity of two tea- 
fpoonsful in half a tea-cupful of cold water. They ought to be fwallowed whole 
tiiat their acrid tafte may not be perceived. The dofe may be repeated 
twice or thrice a-day. Horfe-radifh is another plant of this clafs of vegetables 
that has been much recommended; it muft be given in a cold watery infufion, 
or in an infufion in ale. The fcurvy-grafs is another of the fame elafs ; it may 
be eaten raw, or we may give forty or fifty drops of the Spiritus cochlearia:^ 
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may in this way alfo be of fervice in fome cafes of ferous 
palfy. 

3. The various aromatics, whether employed in fub- 
ftance, in tincture, or in their eifential oils, are often pow- 
erful lUmulants ; but being more adhelive and inflamma- 
tory than thofe laft mentioned, they are therefore, in all 
ambiguous cafes, lefs fafe.* 

4. Some other acrid vegetables have been employed ; 
but we are not well acquainted with tht;ir peculiar virtues, 
or proper ufe. 

5. Some refinous fubftances, as guaiacum, and the te- 
rebinthinate fubftances, or their effential oils, have been 
with fome probability, employed; but they are apt to be- 
come inflammatory. Decoclions of guaiacum, and fome 
01 her fudoriiics, have been direfted to excite fweating by 
the application of the fumes of burning fpirit of wine in the 
laconicum, and have in that way been found ufeful, 

6. Many of the feted antifpafmodic medicines have been 
frequendy employed in palfy ; but I do not perceive in 
what manner they are adapted to the cure of this difeafe, 
md I have not obferved their good efFefts in any cafes of it. 

7. Bitters, and the Peruvian bark, have, aifo been em- 
ployed; but with no propriety or advantage that I can 
perceive.t 

i 169.J With refpeft to the whole of thefe internal ftimu- 
lants,it is to be obferved, that they feldom prove very pow- 
erful ; and wherever there is any doubt concerning the na- 
ture or itate of the difeafe, they may readily do harm, and 
are often therefore of ambiguous ufe. 

ither on a piece of fug^r, or mixed with half an ounce of fyrup, four or five 
limes a-d;iy. This fpirit ought to be kept well corked, as it foon loofes all 
its aifiivity, if it be expofed to the air. 

* The aromatics bell adapted for ftimulating, in thefe cafes, are fuch as 
Linne calls Spira.itia; the chief of them are, Marum, Rofemary, Lavender, 
&c. Their fpivitoiis waters are much more efficacious than the plants in fub- 
liance, or in any other form ; and their efficacy is confiderably increafed by 
uniting them to volatile fpirits, as in fome of the formulae mentioned in the 
firll note on this article. 

fi In fome cafes, paralytic patients, for want of exercife, fink into a ftate 
of debility, with lots of appetite, and confequent emaciation, in which bitters, 
Peruvian bark, and other tonics, are frequently of fome advantage. 
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BOOK II. 

OF ADYNAMIC; 

DS. DISEASES CONSISTING IN A IfEAKNhSS OR LOSS OF MOTION 
IN EITIIIiR THE VITAL OR J^ATUHAL FUNCTIONS. 



CHAP. I. 

SDf ^i?ncope, or jFainting:, 

1 170.] X HIS is a direafe in which the aftion of the heart 
and refpiiation become confiderably weaker than iifual, or 
in which for a certain time thefe funftions ceafe ahogether, 
1171.] Phyiicians havingobferved that this afieflion oc- 
curs in different degrees, have endeavoured to diftinguilli 
thefe by different appellations : but as it is not pollible to 
afcertain thefe different degrees with any preciiion, fo there 
can be no ilritl propriety in employing thole diflercnt 
names ; and I fhall here comprehend the whole of the af- 
fections of this kind under the tide of Syncope. 

1172.] This difeafe fometimes comes on fuddenly to a 
confiderable degree, but fometimes alfo it comes on gradu- 
ally ; and in the latter cafe, it ufually comes on with a fenfe 
of langour, and of anxiety about the heart, accompanied 
at the lame time, or immediately after with fome giddinefs 
dimnefs of fight, and founding in the ears. Together with 
thefe fymptoms, the pulfe and refpiration become weak ; 
and often fo weak, thai the pulfe is fcarcely to be felt, or 
the refpiration to be perceived ; and fometimes fhefe mo- 
tions, for a certain time, ceafe altogether. While thefe 
fymptoms take place, the face and whole furface of die 
body become pale, and more or lefs cold according to the 
degree and duration of the paroxyfm. Very commonly, 
at the beginning of this, and during its continuance, a 
cold fweat appears, and perhaps continues, on the fore- 
head, as well as on fome other parts of the body. During 
the paroxyfms, the animal funclions, both of fenfe and 
motion, are always in fome degree impaired, and very of- 
ten entirely lufpended. A paroxyfm of fyncope is often, 
after fome time, fpontaneoufly recovered from; and this 
recovery is generally attended with a fenfe of much anxiety 
about the heart. 
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Fits of fyncope arc frcquenily attended widi, or end in, 
vomiting; and iometimcs with convulfions, or an epilep- 
tic fit. 

1173.] Thefe are the phenomena in this difeafe; and 
from every viev/ of the greatcft part of them, there cannot 
be a doubt that the proximate caufe of this difeafe is a very 
weak or a total cealing of the atiion of the heart. But it 
will be a very difficult matter to explain in what manner 
the feveral remote caufes operate in producing the prox- 
imate caufe. This, however, I fliall attempt, though 
with that diffidence which becomes me in attempting a fub- 
jecl that iias not hitherto been treated with much fuccefs. 

1 174. j The remote caufes oF fyncope may, in the firft 
place, be referred to two general heads. The one is, of 
thofe caufes exifling and atting in the brain, or in parts of 
the body remote from the heart, but afting upon it by the 
intervention of the brain. The other general head of the 
remote caufes of fyncope, is of thofe exifling in the heart 
itfclf, or in parts very immediately conne8ed with it, and 
therebyattingmoredireftly uponitin producing this difeafe. 

1 175. J In entering upon the confideration of the firft fet 
of thofe caufes (1 174.) I muft affumc a propofition which 
I fuppofe to be fully eftablifhed in phyfiology. It is this: 
That, though the mufcular fibres of the heart be endowed 
with a certain degree of inherent power, they are flill, for 
fuch aclion as is neceffary to the motion of the blood, very 
conftandy dependent upon a nervous power fent into them 
from the brain.* At leaft this is evident, that there are 
certain powers a6ling primarily, and |5erhaps only in the 
brain, which influence and varioufly modify the a6lion of 
the heart. I fuppofe, therefore, a force very conftantly 
during life exerted in the brain, with refpe6l to the moving 
fibres of the heart, as well as of every part of the body; 
which force I fhall call the energy of the brain; and which 
I fuppofe may be, on different occafions, ftronger or weak- 
er with refped to the heart. 

* The author here clifTcrs fomewhat in opinion from phyfioligifts. Ke al- 
lows, indeed, that the heart poffcfTcs a vis infua in a certain uegrec, but he 
will not allow this vis infita to be fufficieniiy ilronjfor carrying on the circu- 
lation ; and he thinks that fome energy mull be imparted to tiie heart frcra 
the brain, in order to enable that important mui'cle to perfonr. its olSce. In 
iupport of this opinion, v/e have a plain faft, which the author luif^ht have 
adduced, viz. that a ligature on the nerves ^ohig to the heart iramediatel/ 
flops its motions. 
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1 1 76.] Admitting thcfe piopofitions, it will be obvious, 
that if I tan explain in what manner the firlt fet of remote 
caufes (1174.J diminilh the energy of the brain, I ffiall at 
the fame time explain in what manner thefe caufes occafion 
a fyncope. 

. 1177. J To do this, I obferve, that one of the moft evi- 
dent of the remote caufes of fyncope is a hemorrhagy, or 
an evacuation of blood, vvheiher fpoiuaneous or artihcial. 
And as it h very manifell that the energy of the brain de- 
pends upon a certain fulnefs and tendon of its blood-velfels, 
for which nature fccms to have induitrioufly provided by 
luch a conformation of thofe blood-veflels as retards the 
motion of the blood both in the arteries and veins of the 
brain; lb we can readily perceive, that evacuations of blood, 
by taking oif the fulnefs and tenfion of the blood-veffcls of 
the brain, and thereby diminilhing its energy with refpect 
to the heart, may occafion a I'yncopc. In n>any perlbns, 
a fmall evacuation of blood will have this elfett; and in 
fuch cafes there is often a clear proof of the manner in 
which the caufe operates, from this circumftance, that the 
cffccl can be prevented by laying the body in a horizontal 
pollure; which, by favoring the afflux of the blood by the 
arteries, and retarding tlie return of it by the veins, pi«e- 
ierves the neceffary fulnefs of the veffels of the brain. 

It is farther to be remarked here, that not only an eva- 
cuation of blood occalions fyncope, but thateven a change 
in the diflribution of the blood, whereby a larger portion 
of it flows into one part of the fyftem of blood-veflels, and 
confequendy lels ilito other, may occafion a fyncope. It 
is thus I explain the fyncope that readily occurs upon the 
evacuation of hydropic waters, w-hich had before filled the 
cavities of the abdomen or thorax. It is thus alfo I ex- 
plain the fyncope that fomedmcs happens on bjood-letting, 
but which does not happen till the ligature which had been 
employed is untied, and admits a larger afflux of blood in- 
to the blood-veffels of the arm. Both thefe cafes of fyn- 
cope fhow, that an evacuation of blood does not always 
occafion the difeafe by any general effeO: on the whole fyf- 
tem, but often merely by taking off the requifite fulnefs of 
^h't blood-veffels of the brain. 

1178.J The operauon of fome others of the remote 
caufes of fyncope, may be explained on the following prin- 
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ciples. Whilfl the energy of the brain is, upon^differcnt 
occafions, manifeftly ftrongcr or weaker, it fedms to be 
vi'ith this co'idition, that a ftronger exertion of /t is necef- 
farily followed by a weaker ftate of the fame. It feems to 
depend upon this law in theconPutution of the nervous p.ow- 
cr, that the ordinary contratfion of a mufcle is always al- 
ternated with a relaxation of the fame; that, unlefs a con- 
traction proceeds to the degree of Ipafm, the contracted 
fiate cannot be long continued; and it feems to depend up- 
on the fame caufe that the voluntary motions, which al- 
ways require an unufual increafe of exertion, occafio-.i 
fatigue, debility, and at length irreiillible llecp. 

From this law, therefore, of the nervous power, we may 
underftand why a fudden and violent exertion of the ener- 
gy of the brain is fometimes followed by fuch a diminution 
of it as to occaiion a fyncope; and it is thus I fuppofe that 
a violent fit of joy produces fyncope, and even death. It 
is upon the fame principle alfo, I fuppofe, that an exqui- 
lite pain may fometimes excite the energy of the brain more 
ftrongly than can be fupported, and is therefore followed 
by fuch a diminution as mull occafion fainting. But the 
effeft of this principle appears more clearly in this, that a 
fainting readily happens upon the fudden rcmiiTion of a 
confiderable pain; and thus I have fcen a fainting occur 
upon the reduction of a painful difiocation. ' 

1179.] It feems to be quite analogous when a fyncope 
immediately happens on the finifliing of any great and lonp- 
continued effort, whether depending on the will, or upon 
a propenlity ; and in this way a fainting ft)mctimes happens 
to a woman on the bearing of a child. This may be well 
illuRrated by obferving, that in perfons already much weak- 
ened, even a very moderate effort will fometimes occafion 
fainting. 

1 180.] To explain the operation of fome other caufes 
of fyncope, it may be obferved, that as the exertions of 
the energy of the brain arc efpecially under the influence 
of the will, fo it is well known that thofe modifications of 
the will which are named Paffions and Emotions, have a 
powerfid mfluence on the energy of the brain in its adions 
upon the heart, either in increafing or diminifning the force 
of that energy. Thus, anger has the former, and fear the 
latter cffeti; and thence it mav be underftood how terror 
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often occailons a fyncopc fomctimcs of the mofl violent 
kind, named Afphyxia, and fometimcs death itfelf. 

1181.] As, from what I have jult mentioned, it appears, 
that the emotions of defue increafc, and thofe of averfioii 
diminish, the energy of the brain; fo it may be uuderflood, 
how a (Irong averiion, a horror, or the feeling which ariies 
upon the light of a very difagreeable objecl, may occafion 
fainting. As an example of this, I have known more than 
one inllance of a perfon's fainting at the fight of a fore in 
another pcrfon. 

1182.] To this head of horror and difgv.R:, I refer the 
operation of thofe odours which in certain perfons occa- 
fion fyncope. It may be fuppofed, that thofe odours arc 
endowed with a diretUy fedative power, and may thereby 
occafion fyncope; but they arc, many of them, with ref- 
peQ; to other perfons, evidently of a contrary quality; and 
it appears to me, that thofe odours occafion fyncope only 
in thofe perfons to whom they are extremely difagreeable. 

1183. J It is, however, very probable, that, among the 
caufes of fyncope, there are fome which, analogous to all 
thofe we have already mentioned, aft by a directly fedative 
power: And fuch may either be difFufed in the ma fs of 
blood, and thereby communicated to the brain; or may 
be only taken into the itomach, which fo readily and fre- 
quently communicates its aifeHions to the brain. 

1184.] Having now enumerated, and, as I hope, ex- 
plained the moll part of the remote caufes of fyncope, that 
cither operate immediately upon the brain, or whole ope- 
ration upon other parts of the body is communicated to 
the brain, it is proper to obferve, that the molt part of 
thefe caufes operate upon certain perfons more readily and 
more powerfully than upon others; and this circumltance, 
which may be confidcred as the predifponent caufe of fyn- 
cope, deferves to be inquired into. 

It is in the firft place, obvious, that the operation of 
fome of thofe caufes depends entirely upon an idiofyncrafy 
in the perfons upon whom they operate ; which, however, 
I cannot pretend to explain. But, in the next place, with 
relpeft to the greater part of the other caufes, their effetls 
feem to depend upon a temperament v;hich is in one de.- 
gree or other in common to many perfons. This tempe- 
rament feems toconfift in a great degree of fenfibility and 
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mobility, arifing from a ftate of debility, fometimes de- 
pending upon original conformation, and fometimes pro- 
duced by accidental occurrences in the courfe of life. 

1 185.] The fecond fet of the remote caufes of fyncope 
(1174.) or thofe afting direCily upon the heart itfelf, are 
certain organic affedions of the heart itfelf, or of the parts 
immediately connefted with it, particularly the great vef- 
fels which pour blood into, or immediately receive it from, 
the cavities of the heart. Thus a dilatation or aneurrfm 
of the heart, a polypus in its cavities, abfceffes or ulcera- 
tions in its fubftance, a clofe adherence of the pericardium 
to the furface of the heart, aneurifms of the great veffels 
near to the heart, polypus in thefe, and oflifications in 
thefe or in the valves of the heart, are one or other of them 
conditions which, upon dilfeftion, have been difcovered 
in thole perfons who had before laboured under frequent 
fyncope. 

1186. J It is obvious, that thefe conditions are all of 
them, either fuch as may, upon occafion, difturb the free 
and regular influx into, or the free egrefs of the blood from, 
the cavities of the heart; or fuch as may otherwife difturb 
its regular action, by fometimes interrupting it, or fome- 
times exciting it to more violent and convuHive aftion. 
The latter is what is named the Palpitation of the Heart, 
and it commonly occurs in the (ame perfons who are liable 
to fyncope. 

1187. j It is this, as I judge, that leads us to perceive in 
what manner thefe organic affe6lions of the heart and great 
veffels may occafion fyncope : for it may be fuppofed, that 
the violent exertions made in palpitations may either give 
occafion to an alternate great relaxation, (1178.J or to a 
fpafmodic contraftion; and in either way fufpend the aftion 
of the heart, and occafion fyncope. It feems to me pro- 
bable, that it is a fpafmodic contra6lion of the heart that , 
occahons the intermiffion of the pulfe fo frequently accom- /^ 
panying palpitation and fyncope. 

11 88. J Though it frequendy happens that palpitation 
and fyncope arife, as we have laid, from the organic affec- 
tions above menuoned, it is proper to obferve, that thefe 
difeafcs,even when in a violent degree, do not always depend 
on fuch caufes acting directly on the heart, but are often 

Vol. II. K 
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dependent on fome of thofe eaufes which we have men' 
tioned above as atUng primarily on the brain. 

11 89. J I have thus endeavored to give the pathology 
of fyncope; and of the cure I can treat very fliortly. 

The cafes of fyncope depending on the fccond fel of 
eaufes, (1174.) and fully recited in (1185.) I fuppofc to 
be generally incurable; as our art, fo far as I know, has 
not yet taught us to cure any of thofe feveral- eaufes of 
fyncope (1 185.) 

The cafes of fyncope depending on the firfl fet of eaufes, 
(1174.) and whofe operation I have endeavored to cxplaii| 
in (1 177. ct, seq ) I hold to be generally curable, cither by 
avoiding the feveral occafional «:aufes there pointed out, 
or by correfting the prcdifponent eaufes (11 84.) The lat- 
ter, I think, may generally be done by corre6ling the debi- 
lity or mobility of the fyllem, by the means which I have 
already had occafion to point out in another place.* 



CHAP. 11. 

iDf Di?jspepi5ia, ot 3|ntiigei3tion» 

1190.] Jl\, want of appetite^ a fqueamiflinefs, forae- 
times a vomiting, fudden and tranfient diftentions of the 
ftomach, eruBations of various kinds, heartburns, pains in 
the regions of the ftomach, and a bound belly, are fymp- 
toms which frequently concur in the fame perfons, and 
therefore may be prefumed to depend upon one and .the 
fame proximate caufe. In both views, therefore, they may 
be confidered as forming one and the fame difeafe, to which 
we have given the appellation of Dyspepsia, fet at the liead 
of this chapter. 

1191.] But as this difeafe is alfo frequently a feconda- 
ry and fympathic affeflion, fo the fymptoms above-men- 
tioned are often joined with many others; and this has giv- 
en occafion to a very confufed and undetermined defcrip- 
tion of it, under the general title of Nervous Difeafes, or 
under that of Chronic Weaknefs. It is proper, however, 
todiftinguifh them; and I apprehend the fymptoms enu- 
merated above are thofe effential to the idiopathic afFeftiou 
I am now to treat of. 

• See article 217. 8;c. 
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1 192.] It is indeed to be particularly obferved, that 
thefe lymptoms arc often truly accompanied with a certain 
flate ot" mind which may be confidered as a part of the idi- 
opathic affeftion : but I fhall take no further notice of this 
fymptom in the prefent chapter, as it will be fully and more 
properly confidered in the next, under the title of Hypo- 
chondriafis. 

1193.] That there is a diftinfcl difeafe attended always 
^vith a greater part of the above fymptoms, is rendered ve- 
ry probable by this, that all thefc feveral fymptoms may 
arile from one and the fame caufe; that is, from an imbe- 
cility, lofs of tone, and weaker aQion in the mufcular (ibre.« 
of the ftomach : and I conclude therefore, that this imbe- 
cility may be confidered as the proximate caufe of the 
difeafe I am to treat of under the name of Dyfpepfia. 

1194.J The imbecility of the ftomach, and the confe- 
<}uent fymptoms (1 190.) may, however, frequendy depend 
upon fome organic affection of the ftomach iifelf, as tu- 
mour, ulcer, or fcirrhofity ; or upon fome affeflion of other 
parts of the body communicated to the ftomach, as in gout, 
amenorrhnea, and fome others. In all thefe cafes, how- 
ever, the dyfpeptic fymptoms are to be confidered as fe- 
condary or fympathic affettions, to be cured only by cur- 
ing the primary difeafe. — Such Secondary and fympathic 
cafes cannot, indeed, be treated of here; but as I prefume 
that the imbecility of the ftomach may often take place 
without either any organic affeSion of this part, or any 
more primary affetlion in any other part of the body; fo 
I fuppofc and expeft. it will appear, from the confideration 
of the remote caufes, that the dyfpepfia may be often an 
idiopathic affection, and tliat it is therefore properly taken 
into the fyftem of methodical Nofology, and becomes the 
f ubjeft of our confideration here. 

1195.] There can be little doubt, that in moft cafes, 
the weaker afclion of the mufcular fibres of the ftomach, is 
the moft frequent and chief caufe of the fymptoms menti- 
oned in (1 190.) but I dare not maintain it to be the only 
caufe of idiopathic dyfpepfia. There is, pretty certainly, 
a peculiar fluid in the ftomach of animals, or at leaft a pe- 
culiar quality in the fluids, that we know to be there, up- 
on which the fblution of the aliments taken into the ftomach 
■ehiefly depends ; and it is at the fame time probable, that 
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the peculiar quality of the diffolving or digeding fluids 
may be variouily changed, or that their quantity may be, 
upon o<;;cafion, diminifhcd. It is therefore futficiently 
probable, that a change in the quality or quantity of thelc 
fluids may produce a conliderable difference in the pheno- 
mena of digeflion, and particularly may give occafion to 
many of the morbid appearances mentioned in (i 190.) 

1196.] This feems to be very well founded, and points 
out another proximate caufe of dyfpepfia befide that we 
have already afTigned: But, notwithilanding this, as the 
peculiar nature of the digeftive fluid, the changes which it 
may undergo, or the caufes by which it may be changed, 
are all matters fo little known, that I cannot found any 
practical do6lrine upon any fuppofition with refpe6l to 
them; and as, at the fame time, the imbecility of the flo- 
mach, either as caufing the change in the digeflive fluid, or 
as being induced by that change, feems always to be pre- 
fent, and to have a great fhare in occafioning the fymp- 
toms of indigeftion; fo I fhall ftill confider the imbecility 
of the flomach as the proximate and almoft fole caufe of 
dyfpepfia. And I more readily admit of this manner of 
proceeding; as, in my opinion, the do6lrine applies very 
fully and clearly to the explaining the whole of the prac- 
tice which experience b. ^"ftablifhed as the moit fuccefsful 
in this difeafe. 

1197.] Confidering this, then, as the proximate caufe 
of dyfpepfia, I proceed to mention the feveral remote 
caufes of this difeafe; as they are fuch, as, on different 
occafions, feem to produce a lofs of tone in the mufcular 
fibres of the flomach. They may, I think, be confidered 
under two heads. The Jirst is, of thofe which att direfcfly 
and immediately upon the flomach itfelf : The seco?id is, 
of thofe which aQ uj)on the whole body, or particular 
parts of it, but in confequence of which the flomach is 
chiefly or almoft only affeded. 

1198.] Of the firft kind are, 

1. Certain fedative or narcotic fubftances taken into the 
flomach; fuch as tea, coffee, tobacco^ ardent fpirits, opi- 
um, bitters, aromatics, putrids, and acefcents. 

2. The large and frequent drinking of warm water, or 
of warm watry liquids. 
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3. Frequent furfeit, or immoderate repletion of the 
ftomach. 

4. Frequent vomiting whether fpontaneoufly ajiiing, or 
excited by art. 

5. Very frequent fpitting, or rejection of faliva, 
1199.] Thofe caufes which afct upon the whole body, 

or upon particular parts and fundions of it, are, 

1. An indolent and fedentary life. 

2. Vexation of mind, and diforderly paffions of any kind. 

3. Intenfe fludy, or clofe applicauon to bufinefstoo long 
continued. 

4. Exce fs in venery. 

5. Frequent intoxication ; which partly belongs to this 
head, partly to the former. 

6. The being much expofed to moift and cold air when 
without exercife. 

1200.] Though the difeafe, as proceeding from thelaft 
fet of caufes, may be confidered as a fymptomatic affec- 
tion only; yet as the affettion of the Itomach is generally 
the firll, always the chief, and often the only eff'eft which 
thefe caufes produce or difcover, I think the affe£lion of 
the Itomach may be confidered as the difeale to be attend- 
ed to in praftice; and the more nroperly fo, as in many 
cafes the general debility is r ^Wf^ be cured by refloring 
the tone of the ftomach, and by "remedies firft applied to 
this organ. 

1 201 .] For the cure of this difeafe, we form three fever- 
al indications; a prefervative, a palliative, and a curative. 

The^n^ is, to avoid or remove the remote caufes juft 
now enumerated. 

The second is, to remove thofe fymptoms which efpecially 
contribute to aggravate and continue the difeafe. And, 

The thii'd is, to reftore the tone of the ftomach; that is, 
to correft: or remove the proximate caufe of the difeale. 

1202.J The propriety and neceflity of the firft indica- 
tion is fufficiently evident, as the continued application, or 
frequent repetition of thofe caufes, muft continue the dif- 
eafe; may defeat the ufe of the remedies; or, in Ipite of 
thefe, may occafion the recurrence of the difeafe. It is 
commonly the negle6t of this indication which renders thii 
difeafe fo frequently obftinate, — How the indication is to 
be executed, w^ill be fufficiently obvious from the coui'i- 
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deration of'the feveral caufes : but it is proper for the prac- 
titioner to attend to this, that the execution is often ex- 
ceedingly difficuh, becaufe it is not eafy to engage men to 
break in upon eftabhfhed habits, or to renounce the pur- 
fuit of pleafure; and particularly, to perfuade men that 
thefe practices are truly hurtful wliich they have often prac- 
tifed with fceming impunity. 

1203. J The fymptoms of this difeafc which efpecialiy 
contribute to aggravate and continue it, and therefore re- 
quire to be more immedidtely corre6led or removed, arc, 
fird, the crudities of the (lomach already produced by the 
difeafe, and difcovered by a lofs of appetite, by a fenfe of 
weight and uncahncfs in the ftomach, and particularly by 
the eruBation of imperfedly digeftcd matters. 

Another fymptom to be immediately correfted, is an 
unufual quantity, or a higher degree than ufual, of acidity 
prefent in the llomach, difcovered by various diforders in 
digeftion, and by other effefts to be mentioned afterwards. 

The third fymptom aggravating the difeafe, and other- 
w!fe in itfelf urgent, is coltivenels, and therefore conitant- 
]y requiring to be relieved. 

1 204. J The first of thel'e fymptoms is to be relieved by 
exciting vomiting; and the ul'e of this remedy, therefore, 
ufually and properly begins the cure of this difeafe. The 
vomiting may be excited by various means, more gentle 
or more violent. The former may anfwer the purpofe of 
evacuating the contents of the ftomach: but emetics, and 
vomiting, may alfo excite the ordinary aftion of the ftom- 
ach; and both, by varioufly agitating the I'yftem, and par- 
ticularly by determining to the furface of the body, may 
contribute to remove the caufes of the difeafe. But thefe 
latter effefts can only be obtained by the ufe of emetics of 
the more powerful kind, fuch as the antimonial emetics ef- 
pecially are.* 

1 205.] The second fymptom to be palliated, is an excefs of 
acidity, either in quantity or quality, in the contents of the 
ftomach. In man there is a quantity of acefcent aliments al- 
moft commonly taken in, and, as I think, always undergoes 
an acetous fermentation in the ftomach; and it is therefore 
that, in the human ftomach, and in the ftomachs of allani- 

* The formulje and dofe3 of antimonial emetics have been defcribed in a 
note on Article 185. 
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mals ufing vegetable food, there is always found an acid 
prefent. This acid, however, is generally innocent, and 
occafions no diforder, unlefs either the quantity of it is 
large, or the acidity proceeds to a higher degree than ufual. 
But, in cither of thefe cafes, the acid occalions various dif- 
orders, as flatulency, eruQation, heartburn, gnawing pains 
of the ftomach, irregular appetites and cravings, loofenefs, 
griping, emaciation, and debility. To obviate or remove 
thefe effefls aggravating and continuing the difeafc, it is 
not only neceflary to corretl the acid prefent in the flom- 
ach; but, efpecially as this acid proves a ferment deter- 
mining and increafing the acefcency of the aliments after- 
wards taken in, it is proper alfo, as foon as poffible, to cor- 
real the difpoiition to exceffive acidity. 

1206.] The acidity prefent in the Itomach may be cor- 
rected by the ufe of alkaline falts, or abforbent earths;* 
or by fuch fubftances, containing thefe, as can be decom- 
pofedby the acid of the ftomach. Of the alkalines, the 
cauftic is more effeBual than the mild; and this accounts 
for the cffefts of lime-water. By employing abforbents, 
we avoid the excefs of alkali, which might fometimes take 
place. The abforbents are different, as they form a neu- 
tral more or lefs laxative; and hence the difference between 
magnefia alba and other abforbents. It is to be obferved, 

• No part of the practice of pliyfic requires more caution than the admini- 
ftering alkaline falts, and abforbent earths. The alkaline falts, by their cauf- 
tic quality, corrode the ilomach, and blunt its aftion, when taken in too large 
quantities; and efpecially if, from a millaken diagnofis, no acid is in tlie 
Ilomach, Lime-water is certainly preferable to the alkaline falts; its dofe 
may vary from two to four ounces twice a-day, according to tl-.e urgency of 
the cafe. The abforbent earths, as chalk, crabs eyes, 8;c. if they do not meet 
with an acid, are apt to concrete into a hard indilToluble mafs, by the mucus 
of the ftomach. Magnefia is doubtlefs, in many cafes, preferable to a caU 
careous earth ; when, on account of its purgative quality, we cannot continue 
its ufe. Chalk is preferable to the teftaceous powders, becaufe it is free 
from that glutinous fubftance with which teftaceous powders abound, and 
which the more readily difpofes them to concrete in the ftomach. The dofe 
of magnefia is from ^i. to ji. twice or thrice a-day; and its purgative qua- 
lity may, in many cafes, be prevented, by adding to each dofe of it ten or 
fifteen grains of rhubarb, and five or fi.Y drops of oil of anife-feed. The l)e - 
coflum cretaceum of the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia is a good form for the- 
e.\hibition of chalk. But chalk may be given with rhubarb and oil of anife- 
feeds, like magnefia. The Trochifci e creta is a convenient form for giving 
the chalk, had the crabs eyes been omitted. The following antacid troches 
are both eifeflual and pleafant : 

R. Magnes. alb. vi. 

Sacch. alb. §iii. 

Nuc. mosch. 9ii. 

M. t. trochisci cum mucilagin. gum tragacrtsvuh. q. s. 
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that alkalines, and abforbents may be employed to exccfs; 
as, when employed in large quantity, they may deprive 
the animal fluids of the acid necefiary to their proper com- 
pofition. 

1207.] The difpofition to acidity may be obviated by 
avoiding acelcent aliments, and uiing animal food little 
capable of accfcency. This, however, cannot be long 
continued without corrupting the ftate of our blood; and 
as vegetable food cannot be entirely avoided, the excefs of 
their acefcency may in fome meafure be avoided, by choof- 
ing vegetable food the lealldifpofed to a vinous fermenta- 
tion, fuch as leavened bread and well fermented liquors, 
ajid, inftead of frefli native acids, employing vinegar. 

1 208. J The acid arihng from acefcent matters in a found 
{late of the ftomach, does not proceed to any high degree, 
or is again foon involved and made to difappear: But this 
docs not always happen; and a more copious acidity, or 
a higher degree of it, may be produced, either from a 
change in the digeftive fluids, become lefs fit to moderate 
fermentation and to cover acidity, or from their not being 
fupplied in due quantity. How the former may be occa- 
lioned, we do not well underftand; but we can readily 
perceive that the latter, perhaps the former alfo, may 
proceed from a weaker aflion of the mufcular fibres of the 
fiomach. In certain cafes, fedative pafhons, immediately 
after they arife, occafion the appearance of acidity in the 
flomach which did not appear before; and the ufe of fli- 
mulants often correfts or obviates an acidity that would 
otherwife have appeared. From thefe conhderations, we 
conclude, that the produelion and fubfiftance of acidity in 
the ffomach, is to be efpecially prevented by reftoringand 
exciting the proper a8ion of it, by the feveral means to be 
mentioned hereafter. 

1209.] ^^^ ^' ^^ ^^^^ ^o ^c further obferved, that 
though there are certain powers in the flomach for pre- 
venting a too copious acidity, or a high degree of it, they 
are not however always fufficient for preventing acefcency, 
or for covering the acidity produced; and therefore, a> 
long as vegetable fubftances remain in the flomach, their 
acefcency may go on and increafe. From hence we per- 
ceive, that a fpecial caufe of the excefs of acidity may be, 
the too long retention of .acefcent matters in the ftomach j 
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v/nctncr this may be from thcfe matters being of more dif- 
ficult folution, or from the weaknefs of the itomach more 
(lowly difcharging its contents into the duodenum, or from 
fome impediment to the free evacuation of the ftomach by 
the pylorus. The latter of thefe caufes we are well ac- 
quainted with, in the cafe of a fcirrhous pylorus, producing 
commonly the higheft degree of acidity. In all the inftan- 
ces of this fcirrhofity I have'met with, I have found it in- 
curable : But the firft of thefe caufes is to be obviated by 
avoiding fuch aliments as are of difficult folution; and the 
fecond is to be mended by the feveral remedies for exciting 
the aclion of the ftomach, to be mentioned afterwards. 

1210.] The third fymptom commonly accompanying 
dyfpepfia, which requires to be immediately removed, is 
coltivenefs. There is fo much conne6lion between the fe- 
veral portions of the alimentary canal with refpeQ to the 
periftaltic motion, that, if accelerated or retarded in any 
one part, the other parts of it are commonly affeftcd in the 
fame manner. Thus, as the briflier aftion of the ftomach 
muft accelerate the a£lion of the inteftines, fo the flower 
aftion of the inteflines mufl in fome meafure retard that 
of the ftomach. It is therefore of confequence to the pro- 
per aQion of the ftomach, that the periftakic motion of 
the inteftines determining their contents downwards, be 
regularly continued; and that all coftivenefs, or interrup- 
tion of that determination, be avoided. This may be done 
by the various means of exciting the aBion of the intef- 
tines: But it is to be obferved here, thy.t as every confi- 
derable evacuation of the inteftines weakens their aclion, 
and is ready therefore to induce coftivenefs when the eva- 
cuation is over; fo thofe purgatives which produce a large 
evacuation, are unfit for correfting the habit of coftive- 
nefs. This, therefore, ftiould be attempted by medicines 
which do no more than folicit the inteftines to a more rea- 
dy difcharge of their prefent contents, without either hur- 
rying their aftion, or increafmg the excretions made into 
their cavity ; either of which effefts might produce a purg- 
ing. There are, I think, certain medicines peculiarly 
proper on this oecafion, as* they fecm to ftimulate efpeci- 
ally the great guts, and to a6\ little on the higher parts of 
the inteftinal canal.* 

* Ten or fifteen jrains of Pil. Ruf. anfwer this purpofe fufficLently well. 
Vol. JI. L 
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1211.] We have thus mentioned the feveral incans of 
executing our fecond indication ; and I proceed to the 
third, which is, as we have faid, the proper curative; and 
it is to rellore the tone of the ftomach, the lofs of which 
we confider as the proximate caufe of the difeafe, or at 
leaft as the chief part of it. The means of fatisfying this 
indication we refer to two heads. One is, of thoie means 
which operate direftly and chiefly on the ftomach itfelf ; 
and the othf r is, of thofe means which, operating upon 
the whole fyftem, have their tonic effe6ls thereby commu- 
nicated to the ftomach, 

1 2 1 2. J The medicines which operate diire6lly on the fto- 
mach are either ftimulants or tonics. 

The ftimulants are faline or aromatic. 

The faline are acids or neutrals. 

Acids of all kinds feem to have the power of ftimulat- 
ing the ftomach, and therefore often increafe appetite : But 
the native acids, as liable to fermentation, may otherwife 
do harm, and are therefore of ambiguous ufe. The acids, 
therefore, chiefly and fuccefsfully employed are the vitri- 
olic,* muriatic,t and the diftilled acid of vegetables, as 
it is found in tar-water, which are all of them antizymics.;J; 

The neutral falts anfwering this intention are efpecially 
thofe which have the muriatic acid in their compofition, 
though it is prefumed that neutrals of all kinds have more 
or lefs of the fame virtue. || 

1213.] The aromatics, and perhaps forae other acrids, 
certainly ftimulate the ftomach, as they obviate the acef- 
cency and flatulency of vegetabk food : but their ftimulus 
is tranfitory ; and if frequently repeated, and taken in large 
quantities, they may hurt the tone of the ftomach.** 

It is to be- regretted that the Author did not mention thofe certain medicine* 
to which he alludes. 

* The dole of the vitriolic acid ought not to exceed ten drops, and it fhould 
be well diluted with water. 

I The Tindlura Martis of the Edinburgh College powerfully ftimulates the 
ftomach, and afto at the fame time as a tonic ; its dofe is from ten to twenty 
drops thrice a-day, in a fufRcient quantity of any proper liquid, and it is a 
very agreeable medicine. 

\ I. e. refift fermentation. 

II The Sal digeftivus, i. e. the muriatic acid faturated with vegetable fixed 
alkali, was thought to be preferable to common fait in promoting digeftion. 
Hence its old name of Sal digellivus. Its fuperiority over common fait is 
however doubtful. 

** This caution againft the too free ufe of aromatics ought to be peculiarly 
attended to by the young praftitioner. The fpeedy relief wliich they procure 
tempts the patient to have frequent recoudc to them, which, as the Author. 
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1214.] The tonics employed to ftrengthen the ftomach 
are bitters, bitters and allringents combined, and chaly- 
beates. 

Bitters are undoubtedly tonic medicines, both with rcf- 
pe6l to the ftomach and the whole fyftem : But their long- 
continued ufe has been found to deftroy the tone of the 
ftomach and of the whole fyftem ; and, whether this is from 
the mere repetition of their tonic operation, or from fome 
narcotic power joined with the tonic in them, I am uncertain. 

12 15. J Bitters and aftringents combined are probably 
more effedual tonics than either of them taken fmgly ; and 
we luppofe fuch a combination to take place in the Peru- 
vian bark; which therefore proves a powerful tonic, both 
with refpe6t to the ftomach and to^the whole fyftem. But 
I have fome ground to fufpeft that the long continued ufe 
of this bark may, like bitters, deftroy, both the tone of the 
ftomach and of the whole fyftem.* 

1 2 1 6.] Chalybeates may be employed as ionics in vari- 
ous forms,t and in confiderable quantities, with fafety. 
They have been often employed in the form of mineral wa- 
ters, and feemingly with fuccefs : But, whether this is ow- 
ing to the chalybeate in the compoiition of thefc waters, or 
to fome other circumftances attending their ufe, I dare not 
pofitively determine; but the latter opinion feems to me 
the mare probable. 

1217.] The remedies which ftrengthen the ftomach, by 
being applied to the whole body, are, exercife, and the ap- 
plication of cold. 

As exercife ftrengthens the whole body, it muft alfo 
ftrengthen the ftomach but it does this alfo in a particular 
maimer, by promoting perfpiration, and exciting the atli- 
on of the velfels on the furface of the body, which have a 
particular confent with the mufcular fibres of the ftomach. 
This particularly explains why the exercifes of geftation, 
though not the moft powerful in ftrengthenhig the whole 

juftly obTerves, may materially hurt rfie tone of the ftomach, and confequent- 
ly increale the dileale which they were intended to remove. 

• Forms of thefe tonics may be feen in the preceding notes on Articles 
981, 982, 992. 

t See the notes on Articles 981, 982, 992. In thefe cafes the TincSlura 
Martis, mentioned in the note on Article 1212, is as proper a Torm of chalv- 
beates as any we can ufe. Its dofe is from ten to twenty drops in any pro- 
per vehicle. A glafs of cold fpring; water, acidulated with a few drops of 
this tinaure, is agreeable and refrediing, and may be ufed as the p-itient'3 
common drink ; its agreeablenefs may be coniiderably increafed by adtHiig t(i. 
each half pint glafs, % tabic -fpooiif id of fimple cinnaraon-water. 
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fyftcm, arc, howipver, very powerful in ftiengthcning tbc 
ftomach ; of" which we have a remarkable proof in ilic ef- 
feds of failing. In ftrengthening the general fyftem, as fa 
tigue muft be avoided, fo bodily exercife is of ambiguous 
life ; and perhaps it is thereby that riding on borfeback has 
been fo often found to be one of the mod powerful means of 
llrengthening the Itomach, and thereby of curing dyfpeplia. 

1218.] The other general remedy of dyfpepha is the ap- 
plication of cold; which may be in two ways; that is, ei- 
ther by the»^plication of cold air, or of cold water. It 
is probable, that, in the atmofphere conllantly furrounding 
our bodies, a certain degree of cold, confiderably Icfs than 
the temperature of our bodies themfelves, is necelfary to 
the health of the human body. Such a degree of cold feems 
to ftrengthen the veffels on the furface of the body, and 
therefore the mufcular fibres of the ftomach. But, further, 
it is well known, that if the body is in exercife fufficient to 
fupport fuch a determination to the furface, as to prevent 
the cold from producing an entire conft;ri61ion of the pores; 
a certain degree of cold in the atmofphere, with fuch exer- 
cife, will render the perfpiration more confiderablc. From 
the fliarp appetite that in fuch circumitances is commonly 
produced, we can have no doubt, that by the application of 
iuch cold, the tone of the flomach is confiderably Ilrength- 
ened. Cold air, therefore, applied with exercife, is a moft 
powerful tonic with refpeO. to the flomach; and this ex- 
plains why, for that purpofe, no exercifes within doors, or 
in clofe carriages, are fo ufeful as thofe in the open air. 

12 19. J From the fame reafoning, we can perceive, that 
the application of cold water, or cold bathmg, while it is a 
tonic with rtfpeft to the fyftem in general, and efpecially as 
exciting the action of the extreme veffels, muft in both re- 
fpeds be a powerful means of fLrengthening the tone of the 
Itomach. 

1220.J Thefe are the remedies to be employed towards 
a radical cure of idiopathic dyfpepfia ; and it might be, 
perhaps, expeded here, that I fhould treat alfo of the vari- 
ous cafes of the fyrapathic difeafe. But it will be obvious 
that this cannot be properly done without treating of all 
the difeafes of which dyfpepfia is a fymptom, which cannot 
be proper in this place. It has been partly done already, 
and will be further treated of in the courfe of this work. In 
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the mean time, it may be proper to obfervc, that there is 
not fo much occafion for dillinguifliing between the idiopa- 
thic and fy mpathic dyfpepfia, as there is in many other caies 
of idiopathic and fympaihic difeafes. For, as the fvmpa- 
thic cafes of dyfpepfia are owing to a lofs of tone in Tome 
other part of the fyftem, vhich is from thence communi- 
cated to the ilomach ; fo the tone of the llomach reftored, 
may be communicated to the part primarily affefted; and 
therefore the remedies of the idiopathic may be often ufe- 
fuUy employed, and are often the remedies chiefly em- 
ployed in fympathic dyfpeplia. 

1221.] Another part of our bufinefs here might be to 
fay, how fome other of the urgent fymptoms, belides thofe 
above-mentioned, are to be palliated. On this fubjeft, I 
think it is enough to fay, that the fymptoms chiefly requir- 
ing to beimmediately relieved, are flatulency, heartburn, o- 
ther kinds of pain in the region of the Ilomach, and vomiting. 

The dyfpepiic are ready to fuppofe that the whole of 
their difcafe conhfts in a flatulency. In this it will be ob- 
vious that they are miftaken ; but, although the flatulency 
is not to be entirely cured, but by mending the imbecility 
of the flomach by the means above-mentioned; yet the fla- 
tulent diftention of the flomach may be relieved by carmi- 
natives, as they are called, or medicines that produce a dif- 
charge of wind from the flomach ; fuch are the various antif- 
pafmodics, of which the moll effetlual is the vitriolic asther. 

The heartburn may be relieved by abforbents,* antif- 
pafmodics,t or demulcents.;];; 

The other pains of the flomach may be fometimes re- 
lieved by carminatives,|| but mofl certainly by opiates. 

• The aWorhents have been defcribed a-bove, fee note on Article 1206, 

f It may be doubtful whether antil'pafmodics are efiedual in removing^ 
heartburn. Opium undoubtedly often gives relief in dofes of twenty or thir- 
ty drops of laudanimi. 

^ Extraft of liquorice is as good a demulcent in thefe cafes ai^tf*in the 
lift of the Materia Medica. Suciiing a little piece of it, and driit^mg a cup 
or two of weak lintfeed-tea after it, feldom fail of giving relief. 

|{ Carminatives fuitable in thefe cafes are the ellential oils of the feeds of 
fome aromatic umbiliferoiis plants, as 01. Anifi. the dofe of whic;i is tifteen 
or twenty drops on a piece of fugar, though common pradtice feldom goes 
half that length. The Oleum Carvi is another excellent carminative-, but it 
is very hot, and itS dofe natft never exceed five drop". ; two drops are a mo- 
derate dofe. The Oleum Menthx is another good carminative ; its dofe is 
two or three drops on a piece of fugar. Two grains of the Extrafl of opium, 
or forty drops of the laudanum, are ufually given ir. lialf a cupful of lii'tfeed- 
tca. The dofe may be increafed to 100 drops of hi'.idamim, in the fame quantiry 
«£ vehicle, cfpeciuUv if the paiu of thcilomach be accompaniedwith ^ciniiis-s. 
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Vomiting is to be cured moft efFeQually by o^jiates 
tlirown by injeclion into the anus. 

CHAP. III. 

©f l^ppocbontiriasiisf, 

OR THE HYPOCHONDRIAC AFFECTION, COMMONLY 
CALLED VAPORS, OR LOW SPIRITS. 

1222.] An certain perfons there is a ftate of mind diftin- 
guiflied by a concurrence of the following circumftanCes:. 
A langour, liftlclfnefs, or want of rcfolution and aftivity 
•with refpeQ; to all undertakings; a difpofition to leriouf- 
nefs, fadnefs, and timidity; as to all future events, an ap- 
prehenfion of the worft or moft unhappy ftate oFthem; 
and therefore, often upon flight grounds, an apprehenfion 
of great evil. Such perfons are particularly attentive to 
the ftate of their own health, to even the fmalleft change 
of feeling in their bodies; and from any unufual feeling, 
perhaps of the ftighteft kind, they appreherxl great danger, 
and even death itfelf In refpefct to all thefe feelings and 
apprchenfions, there is commonly the moft obftinate belief 
and perfuafion. 

1223. J This ftate of mind is the Hypochondriafis of 
medical writers. See Linnasi Genera Morborum, Gen. 
76. et Scgari Syftema Symtomaticum, Clafs XIII. Gen. 
5. The fame ftate of mind is what has been commonly 
<:alled Vapours and Low Spirits. Though the term Va- 
pours may be founded on a falfe theory, and therefore im- 
proper, I beg leave, for a pupofe that will immediately ap- 
pear, to employ it for a little here. 

1224,] Vapours, then, or the ftate of mind defcribed 
above, is, like every other ftate of mind, conne6led with a 
certain ftate of the body, which muft be inquired into in 
order to its being treated as a difeafe by the art of phyfic. 

1225.] This Itat€ of the body, however, is not very ea- 
fily afcertained: for we can perceive, that on different oc- 
cafions it is very different; vapours being combined fome- 
times with dyfpepfia, fometimes with hyfteria, and fome- 
times with melancholia, which are difeafes feemingly de- 
pending on very different ftates of the body. 

1226.] The combination of vapours with dyfpepfia is 
very frequent, and in feemingly very different circumftan- 
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CCS. It is, efpecially, thefe different circumftances that I 
would wifh to afcertain; and I remark, that they arc mani- 
feftly of two different kinds. Firft, as the difcafe occurs , 
in young perl'ons of both fexes, in perfons of a fanguine 
temperament, and of a lax and flaccid habit. Secondly, 
as it occurs in elderly perfons of both fexes, of a melan- 
cholic temperament, and of a firm and rigid habit, 

1227.] Thefe two different cafes of the combination 
of vapours and dyfpepfia, I con-hder as two diftin6l dil- 
eafcs, to be diftinguifhed chiefly by the temperament pre- 
vailing in the perfons affefted. 

As the dyfpepfia of fanguine temperaments is often with- . 
out vapours; and as the vapours when joined with dyfpep- 
fia in fuch temperaments, may be conhdcred as, perhaps,, 
always a fymptom of the affeBion of the ftomach; fo to-- 
this combination of dyfpepfia and vapours, I would ftiil 
apply the appellation of Dyspepsia, and confider it as PLri6t- 
ly the difeafe treated of in the preceding chapter. 

But the combination of dyfpepfia and vapours in me- 
lancholic temperaments, as the vapours or the turn of mind 
peculiar to the temperament, nearly that detVribcd above 
m (1222.) are effential circumftances of the difcafc;. and 
as this turn of mind is often with few, or only flight lymp- 
toms of dyfpepfia; and, even though the latter be attend- 
ing, as they feem to be rather the effedls of the general tem- 
perament, than of any primary or topical affcciion of the 
ftomach ; I confider this combination as a very drffcrcnc 
difeafe from the former, and would apply toit fhicily the 
appellation of Hypochondriasis. 

1228.] Having thus pointed out a diftin6lion bctweerv 
Dyfpepfia and Hypochondriafis, I liiall now, ufmg thefe 
terms in the ftri6l fenfe above mentioned, make fomc obler- 
vations which may, I think, illuftrate the fubjeB, and more 
clearly and fully eftablifh the diftinflion propolcd, 

1229.] The dyfpepfia often appears early in life, and i>i 
frequently much mended as life advances : But the hypo- 
chondriafis fcldom appears early in life, and more ufually 
in more advanced years only; and more certainly ftill^ 
when it has once taken place, it goes on incrcafing as life 
advances to old age. 

This feems to be particularly well illuftrated, by our ob- 
fcrving the changes in the ftatc of thv° mind vvhich ufually 
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talce place in t!ie courfc of life. In yoiuli, the mind h 
chcarful. aclive, rafli, and moveable : But, as life advajices^ 
the mind by degrees becomes more ferious, flow, cautiou.v, 
and Itcady ; till at length, in old age, the gloomy, timid^ 
diftruftful.and obftinate flate of melancholic temperaments^ 
is more exquifitely formed. In producing theie changes, 
it is true, that moral caufes have a fliare; but it is at the 
fame time obvious, that the temperament of the body de- 
termines the operation of thefe moral caufes, fooner of 
later, and in a greater or leffer degree, to have their effc6ts. 
The fanguine temperament retains longer the charatler of 
)out]i, while the melancholic temperament brings on more 
t'arly the manners of old age. 

1 230.] Upon the whole, it appears, that the flate of the 
mind which attends, and efpecially diftinguifhes hypochon- 
driacs, is the effect of that fame rigidity of the folids, tor. 
por of the nervous power, and peculiar balance bctweert 
the arterial and venous fyltcms which occur in advanced 
life, and which at all times take place more or lefs in melan- 
cholic temperaments. If therefore there be alfo fome- 
what of a like ftate of mind attending the dyfpepfia which 
occurs early in life in fanguine temperaments and lax ha- 
bits, it muil depeiKl upon a different (late of the body, 
and probably upon a weak and moveable ftate of the ner- 
vous power. 

1231.] Agreeable to all this in dyfpepfia, there is more 
of fpalmodic affection^ and theaffeftion of the mind (1222.} 
is often abfcnt, and, when prefent, is perhaps always of a 
flightcr kind ; while in hypochondriafis the afl'e61ion of the 
mind is more conftant, and the fymptoms of dyfpepfia, or 
the affetlions of the flomach, are often abfent, or, when 
prefent, are in a flightcr degree. 

I believe the affection of the mind is commonly different 
in the two difcafes. In dyfpepfia, it is often languor and 
timidity only, eafily difpelled; while, in hypochondriafis, 
it is generally thcgloomyand rivetted apprehenfion of evil. 

The two difeafes arc alfo diflinguilhed by fome other 
circumtlances. Dyfpepfia, as I have faid, is often a fymp- 
tomadc af^'ccf ion ; while hypochondriafis is, perhaps, al- 
wa\'s a primary and idiopathic difeafe. 

As debility may be induced by many different caufes^ 
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dyrpepfia is a frequent difeafc; while hypochondriafis, de- 
pending upon a peculiar temperament, is more rare. 

1232.] Having thus endeavoured todiftinguifti the two 
difeafes, I fuppoie the peculiar nature and proximate caufe 
of hypochondriasis will be underilood; and I proceed, 
therefore, to treat of its cure. 

So far as the a{fe6lions of the body, and particularly of 
the Ilomach, arc the fame here as in the cafe of dyspepsia^ 
the method of cure might be fuppofed to be alfo the fame; 
and accordingly the pradice has been carried on with little 
diftin6iion; But lam perfuaded that a diftinBion is often 
neceflTary. 

1233.] There may be a foundation here for the fame 
prefervative indication as firft laid down in the cure o^ dys- 
pepsia; (1202.) but I cannot treat this fubjed fo clearly 
or fully as I could wifh, becaufe I have not yet had fo 
much opportunity of obfervation as I think neceffary to 
afccrtain the remote caufes ; ann I can hardly make ufe of 
the obfervation of others, who have feldom or never diftin- 
guifhed between the two difeafes. What, indeed has been 
laid with refpecl to the remote caufes of melancholia^ will 
often apply to the hypochondriasis^ which I now treat of; 
but the fubjed of the former has been fo much involved 
in a doubtful theory, that I find it difficult to fele£l the 
fads that might properly and ftriclly apply to the latter. 
I delay this fubjed, therefore, till another occafion; but 
in the mean time trull, that what 1 have faid regarding the 
nature of the difeafe, and fome remarks I fhall have occa- 
fion to offer in confidering the method of cure, may in 
fome meafure fupply my deficiency on this fubjed of the 
remote caufes. 

1234.] The second indication laid down in the cure of 
dyfpeplia (1201.) has properly a place here; but it isflill 
to be executed with fome diftindion. 

1235. J An anorexia, and accumulation of crudides in 
the itomach, does not commonly occur in hypochondriafis 
as in dyfpepfia; and therefore vomiting (1204.) is not fo 
often neceffary in the former as in the latter. 

1 236.] The lymptom of excefs of acidity, from the flow 
cvacuauon of the ftomach in melancholic temperaments, 
often arifes to a very high degree in hypochondriafis j and 

Vol. II. M 
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therefore, for the fame reafon as in (1205.) ^' ^^^^ be ob- 
viated and correfted with the utmofl: care. It is upon this 
account that the feveral antacids, and the other means of 
obviating acidity, are to be employed in hypochondriafis, 
and with the fame attentions and confiderations as in ( j 206.) 
and following; with this refleBion, however, diat the exr 
citing' the aQion of the flomach there mentioned, is to be 
a little differently underftood, as fliall be hereafter ex- 
plained. 

1237. J As coflivcnefs, and that commonly to a confi- 
dcrable degree, is a very conftant attendant of hypochon- 
driafis, fo it is equally hurtful as in dyfpepfia. It may be 
remedied by the fame means in the former as in the latter, 
and they are to be employed with the fame rcftriciions as 
in (1210.) 

1238. J It is efpccially with refpe6l to the third indica- 
tion laid down in the cure of dyfpepfia (1201.) that there 
is a difference of praftice to be obferved in the cure of hy- 
pochondriafis; and that often onedireBly oppafite tO' that 
in the cafe of dyfpepfia, is to be followed. 

1239.] ^^ dyfpepfia, the chief remedies are the tonic 
medicines, which to me fecm neither necefi[ary nor fafe in 
fcypochondriafis; for in this there is not a lofs of tone, but 
a w^ant of aftivity that is to be remedied. 

Chalybeate mineral waters have commonly been em- 
ployed in hypochondriafis, and feemingly with fuccefs. 
But this is probably to be imputed to the amufement and 
exercife ufually accompanying the ufe of thtfe waters, ra- 
ther than to the tonic power of the fmall quantity of iron 
which they contain. Perhaps the elementary water, by 
favouring the excretions, may have a fliare in relieving the 
difeafe. 

1240.] Cold bathing is often highly ufcful to the dyf- 
peptic, and, as a general ftimulant, may fometimes feem 
ufeful to the hypochondriaic; but it is not commonly fo 
to the latter; while, on the other hand, warm bathing, hurt- 
ful to the dyfpeptic, is often extremely ufeful to the hypo- 
chondriac. 

1241. J Another inftance of a contrary pra6lice necef- 
fary in the two difeafes, and illuftrating their refpeftive na- 
tures, is, that the drinking tea and coffee is always hurtful 
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to the dyfpcptic, but is commonly extremely ufcful to the 
hypochondriac. 

1242.] Exercife, as it ftrengthcns the fyftem, and 
thereby the ftomach, and more cfpecially, as by incrcafing 
ihe perfpiration, it excites the afc\ion of the ftomach, it 
proves one of the moft ufeful remedies in dyfpeplia; and 
further, as, by increafmg the perfpiration, it excifes the 
atlivity of the ftomach, it likewife proves an ufeful reme- 
dy in the hypochondriafis. However, in the latter cafe, 
as I fhall explain prefently, it is ilill a more ufeful reme- 
dy by its operation upon the mind than by that upon the 
body. 

1243.] ^^ ^^ "^^^ proper that we proceed to confider the 
inoft important article of our pra6iice in this difeafe, and 
which is, to confider the treatment of the mind; an affec- 
tion of which fometimes attends dyfpepfta, but is always 
the chief circumftance in hypochondriafis. What I am to 
fuggeft here, will apply to both difeafes ; but it is the hy- 
pochondriahs that I am to keep moft conftantly in view. 

1 24 i.] The management of the mind in hypochondriacs, 
is often nice and difficult. The firm perfuafion that gene- 
Tally prevails in fuch patients, does not allow their feelings 
to be treated as imaginary, nor their apprehenfion of dan- 
ger to be confidered as groundlefs, though the phyfician 
may be perfuaded that it is the cale in both refpefts. 
Such patients, therefore, are not to be treated either by 
raillery, or by rcafoning. 

It is laid to be the manner of hypochondriacs to change 
often their phyfician ; and indeed they often do it confift- 
ently ; for a phyfician who does not admit the reality of 
the difeafe, cannot be fuppofed to take much pains to cure 
it, or to avert the danger of which he entertains no ap- 
prehenfion. 

Ifinany cafethe pious fraud of a placebo be allowable, 
it feems to be in treating hypochondriacs ; who, anxious 
for relief, are fond of medicines, and, though often di lap- 
pointed, will ftill tafte every new drug that can be propo- 
fed to them. 

1245.] As it is the nature of man to indulge every prc- 
Icnt emotion, fo the hypochondriac cheriflies his fears; 
And, attentive to every feeling, finds in trifles light as air 
a ftrong confirmation of his apprehenfions. His cure. 
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therefore, depends efpecially upon the interruption of hii 
attention, or upon its being diverted to other objetls than 
his own feelings. 

1246.] Whatever averfion to application of any kind 
may appear in hypochondriacs, there is nothing more per- 
nicious to them than abfolute idlenefs, or a vacancy from 
ail earneft purfuit. It is owing to wealth admitting of in- 
dolence, and leading to the purfuit of tranfitory and unfa- 
tisfying amufements, or to that of exhaufiing pleafures 
only, that the prefent times exhibit to us fo many inilances 
of hypochondriacifm. 

The occupations of bufmefs fuitable to their circum- 
ftances ?nd lituation in life, if neither attended with emo- 
tion, anxiety, nor fatigue, are always to be admitted, and 
periifted in by hypochondrieiCs. But occupations upon 
which a man's fortune depends, and which arc always, 
thereibre, objeQs of anxiety to melancholic men ; and 
more particularly where fuch occupations are expofed to 
accidentafiinterruptions, difappointments, and failures, it 
is from triefc that the hypochondriac is certainly to be 
withdrawn. 

1247. j The hypochondriac who is not neceHarily, by 
circumliance or habits, engaged in buhnefs, is to be drawn 
from his attention to his own feelings by fome amufement. 

The various kinds of fport and hunting, as purfued 
with fome ardour, and attended with exercife, if not too 
violent, are amongd the moil ufeful. 

All thofe amufements which are in the open air, joined 
with moderate exercife, and requiring fome dexterity, are 
generally of ufe. 

Within doors, company which engages attention, which 
is willingly yielded to, and is at the fame time of a chear- 
ful kind, will be always found of great fervice. 

Play, in which fome fKill is required, and where the 
ftake is not an objc6t of much anxiety, if not too long pro- 
traded, may often be admitted. 

In dyfpeptics, however, gaming, liable to fudden and 
confiderable emotions, is dangerous; and the long conti- 
nuance of it, with night watching, is violer>:ly debilitating. 
But in melancholies, who commonly excel in fl^ill, and are 
kfs fufceptible of violent emotions, it is more admiflible^ 
and is often the only amufement that can engage them. 
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Mufic, to a nice ear, is a hazardous amufement, as long 
attention to it is very fatiguing. 

1 248.] It frequently happens, that amufemcnts of every 
kind are rejetted by hypochondriacs; and in that cafe, me- 
chanical means of interrupting thought are the remedies to 
be fought for. Such is to be found in brifk exercife, 
which requires fome attention in the conduft of it. 

Walking is feldom of this kind; though, as gratifying 
to the reftleifner? of hypochondriacs, it has iomctimes 
been found ufeful. 

The required interruption of thought is bell obtained by 
riding on horfeback, or in driving a carriage of any kind. 

The exercife of failing, except it be in an open boat, 
engaging fome attentidh, does very little fervice. 

Exercife in an eafy carriage, in the direction of which 
the traveller takes no part, uniefs it be upon rough roads, 
or driven pretty quickly, and with long continuance, is of 
little advantage. 

1249.] Whatever exercife may be employed, itwillbe 
' moft effetlual when employed in the purluit of a journey; 
firft, becaufe it v/ithdraws a perfon from many objects of 
uneafine fs and care which might prclcnt themfelves at home; 
fecondly, as it engages in more conftant exercife, and in a 
greater degree of it than is commonly taken in airings a- 
bout home; and laftly, as it is conflantly prefenting new 
objefts which call forth a perfon's attention. 

1 250.] In our fyftem of Nofology we have, next to Hy- 
pochondriafis, placed the Chlorofis, becaufe I once 
thought it might be confidered as a genus, comprehending, 
befides the Chlorofis of Amenorrhoea, fome fpecies of 
Cachexy: But, as I cannot find this to be well founded, 
and cannot diftintlly point out any fuch difeafe, I now 
omit confidering Chlorofis as a genus here; and, as a 
lymptom of Amenorrhoea, I have endeavoured before to 
explain it under that title. 
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BOOK III. 

0/ Spasmodic Affections without Fever, 

1251.] U NDER this title I am to comprehend all the 
dileafes which confiil in 7notu abnorvu ; that is, in a pre- 
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ternatural ftate of the contraftion and motion of the muf- 
cular or moving fibres in any part of the body. 

1252.1 It will hence appear, why, under this title, I 
have comprehended many more difeafes than Sauvages 
and Sagar have comprehended under the title of fpafmi, 
or that Linnaeus has done under the title of Motorii. But 
I expeft it will be obvious, that, upon this occahon, it 
would not be proper to confine our view to the aiFe8ions 
of the voluntary motion only; and if thofe Nofologirts 
have introduced into the clafs of Spafmi, Palpitatio and 
Hyfteria, it will be with equal propriety that Ailhma, Co- 
lica, and many other difeales, are admitted- 

1253.] It has been hitherto the method of our Nofolo- 
gifts to divide the Spafmi mto the two orders of Tonici and 
Clonici, Spaftici and Agitatorii; or, as many at preient 
ufe the terms, into Spafms ftriHly fo called, and convul- 
sions. I find, however, that many, and indeed moil of the 
difeafes to be confidered under our title of Spafmodic af- 
feftions, in refpeft of tonic or Clonic contractions, are of 
a mixed kind: and, therefore, Ixannot follow the ufual 
general divilion; but have attempted another, by arrang- 
ing the fevcral Spafmodic difeafes according as they alfe6l 
ihe feveral fun6iions, Animal, Vita!, or Natural. 

Sect. I. 
0/ the Spasmodic AffeHiom of the Animal Functions. 

1254.] AGREEABLE to the language of the ancients, 
the whole of the difeafes to be treated of in this fe6lion 
might be termed spasvii ; and many of the moderns continue 
to apply the term in the fame manner : but I think it con- 
venient to diftinguifh the terms of Spasm and Convulsions 
by applying the former, ftriftly to wliat has been called the 
Tome ; and the latter, to what has be-en called the Clonic 
Spafm. There is certainly a foundatior. for the ufe of 
thofe different terms, as there is a remarkable difference in 
the (late of the contra6tion of moving fibres upon differ- 
ent occafions. This I have indeed pointed out before in 
my treatile of Phyfiology, but mull alfo repeat it here. 

1255. J In the exerciie of the feveral fun6tions of the 
animal oeconomy, the contra6lions of the moving fibres are 
excited by the will, or by certain other caufes fpecially ap- 
pointed by nature for exciting thofe eontraftions; and thefe 
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Other caufes I name the natural causes. In a ftate of 
health, the moving fibres are contracted by the power of 
the will, and by the natural causes only. At the fame time 
the contraQions produced are in force and velocity regulated 
by the will, or by the circumftances of the natural caufes; 
and the contraBions, whether produced by the one or the 
other, are always foon fucceeded by a ftate of relaxation^ 
and are not repeated but when the power of the will or of 
the natural caufes is again applied, 

1 256.] Such are the conditions of the a6lion of the mov- 
ing fibres in a ftate of health; but in a morbid ftate the 
contratiions of the mufcles and moving fibres ordinarily 
depending upon the will are excited without the concur- 
rence of the will, or contrary to what the will intends; and 
in the other fundions they are excited by the aBion of un- 
ufual and unnatural caufes. In both cafes, the contrac- 
tions produced may be in two different ftates. The one is, 
when the contractions are to a more violent degree than 
is ufual in health, and arc neither fucceeded by a fpontanc- 
ous relaxation, nor even readily yield to an extenlion ei- 
ther from the action of antagonill mufcles, or from other 
extending powers applied. This ftate of contractions is 
what has been called a tonic spasm^ and is what I fhall name 
fimply and ftriCtly a spasm. The other morbid ftate of 
contra8ion is, when they are fucceeded by a relaxation, but 
are immediately again repeated without the concurrence 
of the will or of the repetition of natural caufes, and are 
at the fame time commonly, with refpeCt to velocity and 
force, more violent than in a healthy ftate. This ftate of 
morbid contraction is what has been named a clonic spasm^ 
and what I fliall name fimply and ftriCtly a convulsion. 

In this feCUon I fhall follow nearly the ufual divifion of 
the fpafmodic difeafes into thofe confifting in Spafm, and 
thofe confifting in Convulfion; but it may not perhaps be 
in my power to follow fuch divifion exaCtly. 
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SDf Cetanufif^ 

1257.] XSOTH Nofologifts and Praaical Writers have 
diftinguifticd Tetanic complaints into the feveral fpecies of 
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Tetanus, Opiflhotonos, and Emprofthotonos ; and I have 
in ray Nofology put the Tril'mus, or Locked Jaw, as a 
genus diftinft from the Tetanus. All this, however, I 
now judge to be improper; and am of opinion that all the 
feveral terms mentioned denote, and are applicable only 
to, different degrees of one and the fam^e difcafe; the hif- 
tory and cure of which I fnall endeavour to deliver in this 
chapter. 

1 258.jTetanic complaints may, from certain caufes, oc- 
cur in every climate that we are acquainted with ; but they 
occur moft frequently in the warmeft climates, and moli 
commonly in the warmeft feafons of fuch climates. Thefe 
complaints affcB all ages, fexes, temperam.ents, and com- 
plexions. The caufes from whence they comm.only pro- 
ceed, arc cold and moifture applied to the body while it 
is very warm, and efpecially the fudden vicifiitudes of heat 
and cold. Or, the difeafe is produced by punftures, la- 
cerations, or other lefions of nerves in any part of the bo- 
dy. There are, probably, fome other caufes of this dif- 
eafe; but they are neither diPdndlly known, nor well afcer- 
tained. Though the caufes mentioned do, upon occafion, 
affett all forts of perfons, they feem however to attack 
perfons of middle age more frequently than the older or 
younger, the male fex more frequently than the female, 
and the robuft and vigorous more frequently than the 
weaker. 

1259.] If the difeafe proceed from cold, it commonly 
comes on in a few days after the application of fuch cold; 
but, if it arife from a pun8.ure or other lefion of a nerve, 
the difeafe does not commonly come on for many days af- 
ter the lefion has happened, very often when there is nei- 
ther pain nor uneabnefs remaining in the wounded or hurt 
part, and very frequently when the wound has been entire- 
ly healed up. 

1260. J The difeafe fomctimcs comes on fuddcnly to a 
violent degree, but more generally it approaches by flow 
degrees to its violent flatc. In this cafe it comes on with 
a fenfe of ftiffnefs in the back-part of the neck, which, 
gradually increafing, renders the motion of the head dif- 
ficult and painful. As the rigidity of the neck comes on 
and increafes, there is commonly at the fame time a fenfe 
of uneafmcfs felt about the root of the tongue; which by 
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degrees, becomes a difficulty of fwallowing, and at length 
an entire interruption of it. While the rigidity of the 
neck goes on increafing there arifes a pain, often violent, at 
the lower end of the fternum, and from thence Ihoofing in- 
to the back. When this pain arifes, all the mufclesof the 
neck, and particularly thofe of the back part of it, are im- 
mediately afFe6led with fpafm, pulling the head Itrongly 
backwards. At the fame time, the mufcles that pull up 
the lower jaw, which upon the firft approaches of the dif- 
eafe were affefted with fome fpaftic rigidity, are now gene- 
rally affetled with more violent fpafm, and fet the teeth 
fo clofely together that they do not admit of the fmalleft 
opening. 

This is what has been named the Locked Jaw^ and is 
often the principal part of the difeafe. When the difeafe 
has advanced thus far, the pain at the bottom of the fternum 
returns very frequently; and with it the fpafms of the hind 
neck and lower jaw are renewed with violence and much 
pain. As the difeafe thus proceeds, a greater number of 
mufcles come to be affefled with fpafms. After thofe of 
the neck, thofe along the whole of the fpine become affeQ:- 
ed, bending the trunk of the body ftrongly backwards; and 
this is what has been named the Opisthotonos, 

In the lower extremities, both the flexor and extenfor 
mufcles are commonly at the fame dme affefted, and keep 
the limbs rigidly extended. Though the extenfors of the 
head and back are ufually the moft ilrongly affeded, yet 
the flexors, or thofe mufcles of the neck that pull the head 
forward, and the mufcles that fhould pull down the lower 
jaw, are often at the fame time ftrongly affefted with fpafm. 
During the whole of the difeafe, the abdominal mufcles 
are violently afFefted with fpafm, fo that the belly is ft.rong- 
ly retraced, and feels hard as a piece of board. 

At length the flexors of the head and trunk become fo 
ftrongly affefted as to balance the extenfors, and to keep 
the head and trunk ftraight, and rigidly extended, incapa- 
ble of being moved in any way; and it is to this ftate the 
term of Tetanus has been ftriftly applied. At the fame 
time, the arms, little affected before, are now rigidly ex- 
tended; the whole of the mufcles belonging to them being 
affefted with fpafms, except thofe that move the fingers. 

Vol. II. N 
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which often to the laft retain fomc mobility. The tongue 
alfo long retains its mobility ; but at length it allb becomes 
afFefted with fpafms, which, attacking certain of its muf- 
cles only, often thru lis it violently out between the teeth. 

At the height of the difeafe, every organ of voluntary 
motion feems to be affefted; and amongll the rell, the 
mufcles of the face. The forehead is drawn up into fur- 
rows, the eyes, fometimcs diftorted, are commonly rigid, 
and immoveable in their fockets; the nofe is drawn up, 
and the cheeks are drawn backu^ards towards the ears, fo 
that the v/hole countenance expreffes the moil violent grin- 
ning. Under diefc univerfal fpafms, a violent convalfion 
commonly comes on, and puts an end to life. 

1261,] Thefe fpafms are every where attended with 
moft violent pains. The utmoft violence of fpafm is how- 
ever, not conflant; but, after fubfifting for a minute or 
two, the mufcles admit of fome remiflion of their contrac- 
tion, although of no fuch relaxation as can allow the aftion 
of their antagonifts. This remiflion of contra8ion gives 
alfo fome remiflion of pain; but neither is of long dura- 
tion. From time to time, the violent contraftions and pains 
are renewed fometimes every ten or fifteen minutes, and 
that often without any evident exciting cauie. But fuch 
exciting caufes frequently occur; for almott every attempt 
to motion, as attempting a change of pofture, endeavoring 
to fwallow, and even to fpeak, fometimes gives occalion 
to a renewal of the fpafms over the whole body. 

1262. J The attacks of this difeafe are feldom attended 
with any fever. When the fpafms are general and violent, 
the pulfe is contracted, hurried, and irregular; and the re- 
fpiration is affefted in like manner: but, during the remif- 
lion, both the pulie and refpiration ufually return to their 
natural fl;ate. The heat of the body is commonly not in- 
ereafed ; frequendy the face is pale, with a cold fweat up- 
on it; and very often the extremities are cold, with a cold 
fweat over the whole body. When, however, the fpafms 
are frequent and violent, the pulfe is fometimes more full 
and frequent than natural; the face is flufhcd, and a warm 
fweat is forced out over the whole body. 

1263.] Although fever be not a confl:ant attendant of 
this difeafe, efpecially when arifing from a lefion of nerves; 
yet, in thofe cafes proceeding from cold, a fever fometimes 
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has fupcrvcncd, and is faid to have been attended with in- 
flammatory lymptoms. Blood has been often drawn in 
this difeafe, but it never exhibits any iiitlammatory cruit ; 
and all accoimts leem to agree, that the blood drawn feems 
lo be of a loofer texture than ordinary, and that it does 
not coagulate in the ufual manner. 

1264.] In this difeafe the head is feldom affcBed with 
delirium or even confufion of thought, till the lali ftage of 
it; when, by the repeated fliocks of a violent difiemper, 
every funfclion of the fyllem is greatly difordered. 

1265.J It is no lefs extraordinary, that, in this violent 
difeafe, the natural funBions are not either immediately or 
confiderably affetted. Vomitings fometimes appear early 
in the difeafe, but commonly they are not continued; and 
it is ufual enough for the appetite of hunger to remain 
through the whole courfe of the difeafe; and what food 
happens to be taken down, feems to be regularly enough 
digefted. The excretions are fometimes aflfefted, but not 
always. The urine is fometimes fupprefled, or is voided 
with difficulty and pain. The belly is coflive: but, as we 
have hardly any accounts excepting of thofe cafes in which 
opiates have been largely employed, it is uncertain whe- 
ther the coftivenefs has been the efFeft of the opiates or of 
the difeafe. In feveral inftances of this difcy.fe, a miliary 
eruption has appeared upon the {l<.in; but whether this be 
a fymptom of the difeafe, or the efFeB of a certain treat- 
ment of it, is undetermined. In the mean while, it has not 
beien obfcrved to denote either fafety or danger, or to have 
any effeft in changing the courfe of the difiemper. 

1 266. J This difeafe has generally proved fatal; and this 
indeed may be juftly fuppofed to be the confequence of 
its nature : but, as we know, that, till very lately, phyfi- 
cians were not well acquainted with a proper method of 
cure; and that fmce a more proper method has been known 
and pra6tifed, many have recovered from this difeafe; it 
may be therefore concluded, that the fatal tendency of it 
is not fo unavoidable as has been imagined. 

In judging of the tendency of this difeafe, in particular 
cafes, we may remark, that, when arifing from lefions of 
the nerves, it is commonly more violent, and of more dif- 
ficult cure, than when proceeding from cold; that the dif- 
eafe which comes on fuddenly, and advances quickly to a 
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violent degree, is always more dangerous than that which 
is flower in its progrefs. Accordingly, the difeafe often 
proves fatal before the fourth day; and, when a patient 
has pafTed this period, he may be fuppofed to be in grcater 
fafety, and in general the difeafe is the fafer the longer it 
has continued. It is however, to be particularly obferved, 
that, even for many days after the fourth, the difeafe con- 
tinues to be dangerous; and, even after fome confiderable 
abatement of its force, it is ready to recur again with its 
former violence and danger. It never admits of any fud- 
den, or what is called critical folution; but always recedes 
by degrees only, and it is often very long before the whole 
of the fymptoms difappear. 

1267. J From the hiftory of the difeafe now dcfcribed, 
it will-be evident, that there is no room for diftinguifliing 
the teianus, opisthotonos, and trismus or locked jazu, as 
different fpecies of this difeafe, fmce they all arifc from 
the fame caufes, and are almoft conftantly conjoined in the 
fame perfon. I have no doubt that the emprosthotonos be- 
longs alfo to the fame genus; and as the ancients have fre- 
quently mentioned it, we can have no doubt of its having 
occurred : But, at the fame time, it is certainly in thefe 
days a rare occurrence; and, as I have never feen it, nor 
find any hiflories in which thi-s particular flate of the fpafms 
is faid to have prevailed, I cannot mention the other cir- 
cumftances which particularly attend it, and may diftin- 
guifli it from the other varieties of tetanic complaints. 

1268. J This difeafe has put on flill a different form from 
any of thqfe above mentioned. The fpafms have been 
fometimcs confined to one fide of the body only, and w^hich 
bend it ftrongly to that fide. This is what has been named 
by Sauvages the Tetanus Lateralis^ and by fome late wri- 
ters die Pleurosthotonos. This form of the difeafe has cer- 
tainly appeared very feldom; and, in any of the accounts 
given of it, I cannot find any circumflances that would lead 
me to confider it as any other than a variety of the fpecies 
already mentioned, or to take further notice of it here. 

1269.] The pathology of this difeafe I cannot in any 
meafure attempt; as the flrufture of moving fibres, the 
ilate of them under different degrees of contraftion, and 
particularly the ftate of the fenforium, as varioufly deter- 
mining the motion of the nervous power, are all matters 
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very imperfeftly, or not at all, known to me. In fuch a 
lituation, therefore, the endeavouring to give any rules of 
pratliee,^ upon a fcientific plan, appears to me vain and 
fruitlefs ; and towards dire6ting the cure of this difeafe, we 
mull be fatisfied with having learned fomcthing ufeful from 
analogy, conhrmed by experience. 

1270.] When the difeafe is known to arife from the le- 
fion of a nerve in any part of the body, the firll, and as I 
Judge, themoft important (lep to be taken towards the cure, 
is, by every poffible means, to cut off that part from all 
communication with the fenforium, either by cutting thro' 
the nerves in their courfe, or perhaps by deftroying, to a 
certain length, their affefted pail or extremity. 

1271.] When the cure of the difeafe is to be attempted 
by medicine, experience has taught us that opium has of- 
ten proved an effeftual remedy; but that, to render it fuch, 
it muft be given in much larger quantities than have been 
employed in any other cafe ; and in thefe larger quantities, 
it may, in this difeafe, be given more fafely than the body 
has been known to bear in any other condition. The prac- 
tice has been, to give the opium either in a folid or liquid 
form, not in any very large dofc at once, but in moderate 
dofes, frequently repeated, at the interval of one, two, 
three, or more hours, as the violence of the fymptoms 
feem to require.* Even when large quantities have been 
given in this way, it appears that the opium does not ope- 
rate here in the fame manner as in mod; other cafes ; for, 

* Though the exhibition of opium in Tetanus lias been the moft univerlal 
pra<n^ice, it muft neverthelefs be acknowledged, that, in many, if not in moil 
cafes, It has been ineifecflual. The difeafe, indeed, is in general fatal; but, 
as in mofl of the cafes that terminated happily, opium has been given, as the 
Author defcribes, either in large dofes, or frequently repeated fmall dofes, 
■»ve muft neceffarily conclude that the praftice ought to be followed. I have 
feen only one cafe of Tetanus; it proceeded from a wound which a carpenter 
received in the wrift of his left arm with a faw. The inflammation was vio- 
lent: The ftiifnefs of the neck at firft appeared on the third day, when the 
inflammation began to abate after bleeding, and the application of emollient 
poultices: The pulfc was weak and fmall ; thirty drops of laudanum were 
given ; the fymptoms increafed ; and, on the day-following, the jaw became 
lixed. Thirty drops of laudanum were repeated ; and the fymptoms abating 
within two hours after its exhibition, indicated a repetition of the dole, 
which, from its good effefts, was a fourth time repealed that fame day. The 
wound fuppurated ; and the day following, with two doles of forty drops of 
laudanum, the fymptoms of Tetanus wholly difappeared, but left the patient 
in a moft debilitated ftate. A collivenefs fupervened, that was removed with 
the ufe of manna and Glauber's falts occafionally : The patient was nourifhed 
with rich broths and wine ; but he did not recover hir, former llrength ti!! after 
fix weeks, ahUough the wovind healed in half that ume, 
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though it procure fome remiffion of the fpafms and pains, 
it hardly induces any deep, or occafions that llupor, intox- 
ication, or delirium, which it often does in other circum- 
ftances, when much fmaller quantities only have been given. 
It is therefore very properly obferved, that, in tetanic af- 
feftions, as the opium fliows none of thofe effects by which 
it may endanger life, there is little or no reafon for being 
fparing in the exhibition of it ; and it may be given, proba- 
bly fhould be given, as largely and as fait as the fymptoms 
of the difcafe may ieem to demand. 

It is particularly to be obferved, that though thc^firft ex- 
hibition of the opium may have produced fome remifhon 
of the fymptoms, yet the effcBs of opium do not long con- 
tinue in the fyflem ; and this dileafe being for fome time 
ready to recur, it is commonly very necelfary, by the time 
that the effefts of the opium given may be fuppofed to be 
wearing off, and efpecially upori the lead appearance of 
the return of the fpafms, to repeat the exhibition of the 
opium in the fame quantities as before. This practice is 
to be continued while the difeafe continues to fliow any 
difpofition to return ; and it is only after the difeafe has 
already fubhlled for fome time, and when confiderable and 
long-continued remiflions have taken place, that the dofcs 
of the opium may be diminifhed, and the intervals of ex- 
hibiting them be more confiderable. 

1272. J The adminifteringof opium in this manner, has 
in many cafes been fuccefsful ; and probably would have 
been equally fo in many others, if the opium had not been 
toofparingly employed, either from the timidity ofprafti- 
tioners, or from its exhibition being prevented by that in- 
terruption of deglutition which i"o often attends this difeafe. 

The latter circumftance directs, that the medicine fhould 
be immediately and largely employed upon the firft ap- 
proach of the difeafe, before the deglutition becomes diffi- 
cult ; or that, if this opportunity be loft, the medicine, 
in fufficient quantity, and with due frequency, fhould be 
thrown into the body by glyfters ; which, however, does 
not feem to have been hitherto often pra6tifed. 

1273.] It is highly probable, that, in this difeafe, thein- 
teftines are affe6ted with the fpafm that prevails fo much 
in other parts of the fyftem ; and therefore that coltivenefs 
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occurs here as a fymptom of the difeafe.* It is probably 
alfo increafed by the opium, which is here fo largely era - 
ployed ; and, from whichever of thefe caufes it arifcs, it cer- 
tainly mud be held to aggravate the difeafe, and that a re- 
laxation of the intellinal canal will contribute to a relaxati- 
on of the fpafms elfewhere. This confideration directs the 
frequent exhibition of laxitives while the power of deglu- 
tition remains, or the frequent exhibition of glyfters when 
it does not; and the good effects of both have been fre- 
quently obfervcd. 

1 274. j It has been with fome probability fuppofed, that 
the operation of opium in this difeafe, may be much auia- 
cd by joining with it fome other of the moll powerful an- 
tifpafmodics. The molt promihng are mufk and cam- 
phire ; and fome practitioners have been of opinion, that 
the former has proved very ufeful in tetanic complaints. 
But, whether it be from its not having been employed of a 
genuine kind, or in fufficient quantity, the great advantage 
and propriety of its ufe are not yet clearly afcertained. It 
appears to me probable, that analogous to what happens 
with refpeft to opium, both mufk and caraphire might he 
employed in this difeafe, in much larger quantities than 
they commonly have been in other cafes. 

1275.] Warm bathing has been commonly employed 
as a remedy in this difeafe, and often with advantage ; i)ut, 
fo far as I know, it has not alone proved a cure; and, in 
fome cafes, whether it be from the motion of the body here 
required, exciting the fpafms, or from the fear of the bath, 
which fome perfons were feized with, I cannot determine; 
but it is allowed, that the warm bath hath in fome cafes 
done harm, and even occafioned death. Partial fomenta- 
tions have been much commended, and, I believe, upon 
good grounds : And I have no doubt but that fomentations 
of the feet and legs, as we now ufually apply them in fevers, 
might, without much ftirring of the patient, be very affidu- 
oufly employed v/ith advantage. 

1 276. j Unctuous applications w^cre very frequently em- 
ployed in this difeafe by the ancients: and fome modern 
pra6titioners have conhdered them as very ufeful. Their 
effects, however, have not appeared to be confiderable; 
and, as a weak auxiliary only, attended with fome incon- 

• This fymptom occurred in the cafe mentioned in the preceding: note. 
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veniencc, they have been very much ncgle6led by the Bri- 
tiih pracHtioners. 

1277.] Bleeding has been formerly employed in this 
difeale; but of late it has been found prejudicial, except- 
ing in a few cafes, where, in plethoric habits, a fever has 
fupervened. In general, the (late of men's bodies in warm 
climates is unfavorable to blood-letting: and, if we mav 
form indications from the (late of the blood drawn out of 
the veins, the Hate of this in tetanic difeafes would forbid 
bleeding in them. 

1278. j Bliltering alfo has been formerly employed in 
this difeafc; but feveral pra61itioners alfert, that blifters 
arc conftantly hurtful, and they are now generally omitted. 

1279.] Thefe arc the pra6lices that hitherto have been 
generally employed; but of late we are informed by feve- 
ral Well India practitioners, that in many inllances they 
have employed mercury with great advantage. We are 
told, that it muft be employed early in the difeafe ; that it 
is mofl conveniently adminiftered by unftion, and fhould 
be applied in that way in large quantities, fo that the body 
may be foon filled with it, and a falivation raifed, which 
is to be continued till the fymptoms yield. Whether this 
method alone be generally fufficient for the cure of the dif- 
eafe, or if it may be affiited by the ufe of opium, and re- 
quire this in a certain meafure to be joined with it, I have 
not yet certainly learned. 

1280.] I have b^en further informed, that the tetanus, 
in all its different degrees, has been cured by giving inter- 
nally the PifTelaeum Earbadenfe, or, as it is vulgarly cal- 
led, the Barbadoes Tar. I think it proper to take notice 
of this here, although I am not exa6lly informed what 
quantities of this medicine are to be given, or in what cir- 
cumftances of the difeafe it is molt properly to be em- 
ployed, 

1281,] In the former edition of this work, among the 
remedies of tetanus I did not mention the ufe of cold bath- 
ing; becaufe, though I heard of this, I was not informed 
of fuch frequent employment of it as might confirm my 
opinion of its general efficacy; nor was I fufficiently in- 
formed of the ordinary and proper adminiftration of it. 
But now, from the information of many judicious practi- 
tioners who have frequently employed it, I can fay, that it 
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!s a remedy which in numerous trials has been found to be 
of great fervice in thisdifcafe; and that, while the ufe of 
the ambiguous remedy of warm bathing is entirely laid a- 
fide, the ufe of cold bathing is over the whole of the Weft 
Indies commonly employed. The adminiftration of it is 
fometimes by bathing the perfon in the fca, or more fre- 
quently by throwing cold water from a bafon or bucket 
upon the patient's body, and over the whole of it: When 
this is done, the body is carefully wiped dry, wrapped in 
blankets, and laid abed, and at the fame time a large dofe 
of an opiate is given. By thefe means a confiderable re- 
mifiTion of the fymptoms is obtained; but this remiflion, at 
firft, does not commonly remain long, but returning again 
in a few hours, the repetition both of the bathing and the 
opiate becomes neceflary. By thefe repetitions, however, 
longer intervals of eafe are obtained, and at length thedif- 
cafe is entirely cured; and this even happens fometimes 
very quickly. I have only to add, that it does not appear 
to me, from any accounts that I have yet had, that the 
cold bathing has been fo frequently employed, or has been 
found fo commonly fuccefsful in the cafes of tetanus in 
confequence of wounds, as in thofe from the application 
of cold. 

1282.] Before concluding this chapter, it is proper for 
me to take fome notice of that peculiar cafe of the tetanus, 
or trifmus, which attacks certain infants foon after their 
birth, and has been properly enough named the Trifmus 
Nufcentium. From the fubje8s it affetls, it fcems to be 
a peculiar difeafe : for thefe are infants not above two 
weeks, and commonly before they are nine days, old; in- 
fomuch that, in countries where the difeale is frequent, if 
children pafs the period now mentioned, they are confider- 
ed as fecure againft. its attacks. The fymptom of it chiefly 
taken notice of, is the trifmus, or locked jaw, which is by 
the vulgar improperly named the Falling of the Jaw. But 
this is not the only fymptom, as, for the moft part, it has 
all the fame fymptoms as the Opifthotonos and Tetanus 
^ri61y fo called, and which occur in the other varieties of 
the tetanic complaints above defcribed. Like the other 
varieties of tetanus, this is moft frequent in warm climates, 
but it is not, like thofe arifmg from the application of cold. 
Vol. U, O 
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entirely confined to fiich warm climates, as mftanccs of it 
have occurred in moll of the northern countries of Europe. 
In thefe latter it feems to be more frequent in certain dif- 
trifcls than in others ; but in what manner limited, I cannot 
determine. It feems to be more frequent in Switzerland 
than in France. I am informed of its frequently occurr- 
ing in the Highlands of Scotland; but I have never met 
with any inftancc of it in the low country. The particular 
caufes of it are not well known; and various conjefturcs 
have been offered; but none of them are fatisfying. It is 
a dilcafe that has been almoft conllandy fatal; and this, 
alfo, commonly in the courfe of a few days. The women 
are fo much perfuaded of its inevitable fatality, that they 
feldom or never call for the affiltance of our art. This has 
occafioned our being little acquainted with the hiftory of 
the difeafe, or with the eft'efts of remedies in it. Analogy, 
however, would lead us to employ the fame remedies that 
have proved ufeful in the other cafes of tetanus; and the 
few experiments that are yet recorded, feem to approve of 
fuch a pra6lice. 



CHAP. II. 

1283.] AN what fenfe I ufe the term Convuhion, I have 
explained above in (1256.) 

The convulfions that affeft the human body are in feve- 
ral refpefts various; but I am to confider here only the 
chief and moft frequent form in which they appear, and 
which is in the difeafe named Epilepsy. This may be de- 
fined, as confiding in convulfions of the greater part of the 
mufcles of voluntary motion, attended with a lofs of fenfe, 
and ending in a flate of infenfibility and feeming deep. 

1284.] The general form or principal circumftances 
of this difeafe, are much the fame in all the different per fons 
whom it aflefts. It comes by fits, which often attacks per- 
fons feemingly in perfeQ: health; and, after lading for fome 
time, pafs off, and leave the perfons again in their ufual 
ftate. Thefe fits are fometimes preceded by certain fymp- 
toms, which to perfons who have before experienced fuch 
a fit, may give notice of its approach, as we fhall hereafter 
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explain ; but even thefe preludes do not commonly oc- 
cur long before the formal attack, which in moft cafes 
comes on fuddenly without any fuch warning. 

The perfon attacked lofes fuddenly all fenfe and power . 
of motion ; fo that, if ftanding, he falls immediately, or 
perhaps, with convulfions, is thrown to the ground. In 
that fituation he is agitated with violent convulfions, vari- 
ouily moving his limbs and the trunk of his body. Com- 
monly the limbs on one fide of the body are more violent- 
ly or more confiderably agitated than thofe upon the o- 
ther. In all cafes the mufcles of the face and eyes are much 
affefted, exhibiting various and violent diftortions of the 
countenance. Tlie tongue is often affefted, and thruft out 
of the mouth ; while the mufcles of the lower jaw are alio 
affefted ; and, (hutting the mouth with violence while the 
tongue is thruft out between the teeth, that is often griev- 
oufly wounded. 

While thefe convulfions continue, there is commonly 
at the fame time a frothy moiflure ifluing from the mouth. 
Thefe convuHions have for fome moments fome remiffi- 
ons, but are fuddenly again renewed with great violence. 
Generally, after no long time, the convuHions ceafe alto- 
gether ; and the perfon for fome time remains without mo- 
tion, but in a ftate of abfolute infenfibility, and under the 
appearance of a profound flecp. After fome continuance 
of this feeming lleep, the perlbn fometimes fuddenly, but 
for the mod part by degrees only, recovers his fenfes and 
power of motion ; but without any memory of what had 
paflcd from his being firfl feized with the fit. During the 
convulfions, the pulfe and refpiration are hurried and irre- 
gular ; but, when the convuHions ceafe, they return to their 
ufual regularity and healthy ftate. 

This is the general form of the difeafe ; and it varies 
only in different perfons, or on different occafions in the 
fame perfon, by the phenomena mentioned being more or 
lefs violent, or by their being of longer or fliorter duration. 
1285.] With refpefci to the proximate caufe of this dif- 
eafe, I might fay, that it is an affeftion of the brain, which, 
ordinarily under the direction of the will, is here, without 
any concurrence of it, impelled by preternatural caufes. 
But I could go no further : For, as to what is the mecha- 
nical condition of the brain in the ordinary exertions of 
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the will, I have no diftinft knov.ledgc ; and therefore mull 
be alio ignorant of" the preternatural ftatc oithe lame ener- 
gy of the brain under the irregular motions here produce d. 
To form, therefore, the indications of a cure from a know- 
ledge of the proximate caufe of this difeafe, I mull not at- 
tempt, but, from a diligent attention to the remote caufes 
which firft induce and occafionally excite thedifeafe, I think 
we may often obtain fome ufeful diretlions for its cure. 
It (hall therefore be my buhnefs now to point out and 
enumerate thefe remote caufes as well as I can. 

1286.] The remote caufes of epilepfy may be confider- 
ed as occafional or predifponent. There are, indeed, cer- 
tain remote caufes which aft independently of any predif- 
pofition; but, as we cannot always dillinguifli thefe from 
the others, I fhall conlider the whole under the ufual titles 
of Occasional or Predisponent, 

1 287.] The occahonal caufes may, I think, be properly 
referred to two general heads; the Jirst being of thofe which 
ieem to atl by diredly Itimulating and exciting the energy 
of the brain; and the second, of thofe which feem to atl by 
weakening the fame. With refpe6l to both, for the bre- 
vity of expreffing a faft, without meaning to explain the 
manner in which it is brought about, I fliall ufe the terms 
o[ Lxcite^nent and Collapse. And though it be true, that 
with refpecl to fome of the caufes I am to mention, it may 
be a little uncertain whether they a8; in the one way or the 
other, that does not render it improper for us to mark, 
with refpeft to others, the mode of their operating, where- 
ver we can do it clearly, as the doing fo may often be of 
life in directing our praftice. 

1288.J Firlt, then, of the occafional caufes a6ling by 
excitement : They are either fuch as aft immediately and 
direftly upon the brain itielf; or thofe which are firil ap- 
plied to the other parts of the body, and are from thence 
communicated to the brain. 

1289.] The caufes of excitement immediately and di- 
reftly applied to the brain, may be referred to the four 
heads of, 1. Mechanical Stimulants; 2. Chemical Stimu- 
lants; 3. Mental Stimulants; and, 4. The peculiar Stimu- 
lus of Over Diftention. 

1290.] The mechanical ftimulants may be, wounding 
inflruments penetrating the cranium^ and entering the fuh- 
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fiance of the brain; or fplinters of a fra6lured cranium, 
operating in the fame manner; or {harp pointed offifica- 
tions, either ariiing from the internal furface of the cra- 
nium, or formed in the membranes of the brain. 

1291.] The chemical ftimulants (1289.) may ^^ Atiids 
from various caufes lodged in certain parts of the brain, 
and become acrid by ftagnation or otherwife. 

1 292. J The mental irritations afting by excitement, are, 
all violent emotions of the aftive kind, fuch as joy and an- 
ger. The fir It of thefe is manifeftly an exciting power, 
acting ftrongly, and immediately, on the energy of the brain. 
The fecond is manifeftly, alfo, a power acting in the fame 
manner. But it mult be remarked, that it is not in this 
manner alone anger produces its effects: for it aft s, alfo, 
ftrongly on the fanguiferous fyftem, and may be a means 
of giving the ftimulus of over-diitention; as, under a fit of 
anger, the blood is impelled into the veffels of the head 
with violence, and in a larger quantity. 

1293.] Under the head of Mental Irritations, is to be 
mentioned, the fight of perfons in a fit of cpilepfy, which 
has often produced a fit of the like kind in the fpetlator. 
It may, indeed, be a queftion. Whether this effett be im- 
putable to the horror produced by a fight of the feemingly' 
painful agitations of the limbs, and of the diftortions in the 
countenance of the epileptic perfon; or if it may be afcrib- 
ed to the force of imitation merely ? It ispolfible, that hor- 
ror may fometimes produce the effect : but certainly much 
may be imputed to that propenfity to imitation, at all times 
fo powerful and prevalent in human nature : and fo often 
operating in other cafes of convulftve diforders, which do 
not prefent any fpe6tacle of horror. 

1294.} Under the fame head of Mental Irritation, I 
think proper to mention as an inltance of it, the Epilepfia 
Simulata, or the Feigned Epilepfy, fo often taken notice of. 
Although this, at the firft, may be entirely feigned, I have 
no doubt but that ihe repetition renders it at length real. 
The hiftory of Ouietifm and of Exorcifms lead me to this 
opinion : and which receives a confirmation from what we 
know of the power of imagination, in renewing epileptic 
and hyfteric fits. 

1295.] I come now to the fourth head of the irritations 
applied immediately to the brain, and which I apprehend 
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to be that of the Over Diftention of the blood-vefTels in 
that organ. That iuch a caufe operates in producing epi- 
lepfy, is probable from this, that the dilfedions of perfons 
dead of epilepfy, has commonly difcovered the marks of a 
previous congettion in the blood-velfels of the brain. This, 
perhaps, may be fuppofed the effect of the fit which proved 
fatal : But that the congeftion was previous thereto, is pro- 
bable from the epilepfy being fo often joined with head- 
ach, mania, palfy, and apoplexy; all of them difeafes de- 
pending upon a congellion in the veflels of the brain. The 
general opinion receives alfo confirmation from this cir- 
cumftance, that, in the brain of perfons dead of epilepfy, 
there have been often found tumours and effufions, which, 
though fcemingly not fufficient to produce thofe difeafes 
which depend on the compreffion of a conliderable portion 
of the brain, may, however, have been fufficient to com- 
prefs fo many vcffels as to render the others upon any oc- 
cafion of a more than ufual turgefcence, or impulfe of the 
blood into the veflels of the brain more liable to an over 
diftention. 

1 296.] Thefe confiderations alone might afford founda- 
tion for a probable conje6kire with refpett to the effefts 
of over diftention. But the opinion does not reft upon 
conjefture alone. That it is alfo founded in faft, appears 
from hence, that a plethoric ftate is favourable to epilep- 
fy; and that every occafional turgefcence, or unufual im- 
pulfe of the blood into the veffels of the brain, fuch as a 
fit of anger, the heat of the fun, or of a warm chamber, 
violent exercife, a furfeit, or a fit of intoxication, are fre- 
quently the immediate exciting caufes of epileptic fits. 

1297.] I venture to remark further, that a piece of 
theory may be admitted as a confirmation of this doclrine. 
As I have formerly maintained, that a certain fulnefs and 
tenfion of the veifels of the brain is neceffary to the fupport 
of its ordinary and conftant energy, in the diftribution of 
the nervous power; fo it muft be fufticiently probable, 
that an over diftention of thefe blood-vefTels may be a 
caufe of violent excitement. 

1298,] We have now enumerated the feveral remote 
or occafional caufes of epilepfy, afting by excitement, and 
a61ing immediately upon the brain itfelf. Of the caufes 
aBing by excitement, but a6ting upon other parts of the 
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body, and from ihence communicated to the brain, thcv 
are all of thera impreffions producing an exquilite or Wgh 
degree cither of pleafure or pain. 

ImprefTions which produce neither the one nor the o- 
ther, have hardly any fuch eifeds; unlefs when fuch ini- 
preflions are in a violent degree, and their operations may 
be conlidered as a mode of pain. It is, however, to be 
remarked, that all Urong impreffions which arc fuddcn and 
furprifmg, or, in other words, unforefeen and uncxped- 
ed, have frequently the effefct. of bringing on epileptic fits. 

1299.] There are certain impreffions made upoii differ- 
ent parts of the body, which as they often operate without 
producing any fenfation, fo it is uncertain to what head 
they belong : But it is probable that the greater part of 
them a6l by excitement, and therefore fall to be mention- 
ed here. The chief inftanees are, the teething of infants; 
worms; acidity or other acrimony in the alimentary canal; 
calculi in the kidneys; acrid matter in abfccffes or ulcers; 
or acrimony difiufed in the mafs of blood, as in the cafe 
of fome contagions. 

1300.] Phylicians have found no difticulty in compre- 
hending how direct flimulants, of a certain force, may ex- 
cite the a6tion of the brain, and occafion epilepfy : but they 
have hitherto taken little notice of certain can fes which 
manifeftly weaken the energy of the brain, and afl, as I 
fpeak, by collapfe. Thefe, however, have the effe61: of 
exciting the action of the brain in fuch a manner as to oc- 
cafion epilepfy. I might upon this fubje6t, fpeak of the 
VIS medicatrix natures ; and there is a foundation for the 
term ; but, as I do not admit the Stahlian doBrine of an ad- 
miniflering foul, I make ufe of the term only as exprefTmg 
a fa6l, and w^ould not employ it with the view of convey- 
ing an explanation of the manner in which the pov^ers of 
collapfe mechanically produce their effeBs. In the mean 
time, however, I maintain, that there are certain powers of 
collapfe, which in effeft prove flimulants, and produce 
epilepfy. 

1 301.] That there are fuch powers, which may be term- 
ed Indirctl Stimulants, I conclude from hence, thatfeveral 
of the caufes of epilepfy are fuch as frequently produce 
fyncope, which we fuppole always to depend upon caufes 
weakening the energy of the brain, (1176.) It may give 
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fome difficulty to explain, why the fame caufe fomctimc; 
occahon lyncope, and fometimes occafion the readion that 
appears inepilepfy; and I fhall not attempt to explain it -. 
but this, I think, does not prevent my fuppofmg that the 
operation of thefe caufes is by collapfe. That there are 
fuch caufes producing epilepfy, will, I think, appear very 
clearly from the particular examples of them I am now to 
mention. 

1302.] The firft to be mentioned, which I fuppofe to 
be of this kind, is hemorrhagy, whether Ipontancous or ar- 
tificial. That the fame hemorrhagy which produces fyn- 
cope, often at the fame time produces epilepfy, is well 
known; and from many experiments and obfervations it 
appears, that hemorrhagies occurring to fuch a degree as to 
prove mortal, feldom do fo without fird producingepilepfy. 

1303.] Another caufe afting, as I fuppofe, by collapfe^ 
and therefore fometimes producing fyncope, and fometimes 
epilepfy, is terror; that is, the fear of fome great evil fud- 
dcnly prefented. As this produces at the fame time a fud- 
den and confiderablc emotion, (1 180.) fo it more frequent^ 
ly produces epilepfy than fyncope. 

1304.] A third caufe afting by collapfe, and producing 
epilepfy, is horror; or a ftrong averfion fuddenly raifed by 
a very difagrccable fcnfation, and frequently arifing from 
a fympathy with the pain or danger of another perfon. As 
horror is often a caufe of fyncope, there can be no doubt 
of its manner of operating in producing epilepfy; audit 
may perhaps be explained upon this general principle, 
That as delire excites atlion and gives activity, fo averfion 
reflrains from a6\ion, that is, weakens the energy of the 
brain; and, therefore, that the higher degrees of averfion 
may have the effefts of producing fyncope or epilepfy, 

1305. J A fourth fet of the caufes of epilepfy, which I 
fuppofe alfo to aft by collapfe, arc certain odours, which 
occafion either fyncope or epilepfy; and, with refpecl to 
the former, I have given my reafons (1182.) for fuppofmg 
odours in that cafe to aft rather as difagreeable than as fe- 
dative. Thefe reafons will, I think, alfo apply here; and 
perhaps the whole affair of odours might be confidered as 
inftanccs of the effeft of horror, and therefore belonging to 
the lafl head. 

1306.] A fifth head of the caufes producing epilepfy by 
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collapfe, is the operation of many fubftances confidercd, 
and for the mod part properly confidcred, as poifons. 
Many of thefe, before they prove mortal, occafion epilcpfy. 
This cffetl, indeed, may in fome cafes be referred to the 
inflammatory operation which they fometimes difcover in 
the Itomach, and other parts of the alimentary canal; but, 
as the greater part of the vegetable poifons fhow chiefly a 
narcotic, or ftrongly fedative power, it is probably by this 
power that they produce epilepfy, and therefore belong to 
this head of the caufes a£ting by collapfe. 

1307.] Under the head of the remote caufes producing 
epileply, we mult now mention that peculiar one whofe 
operation is accompanied with what is called the Aina Epi- 
Icptica. This is a fenfation of fomething moving in fomc 
part of the limbs or trunk of the body, and from thence 
creeping upwards to the head; and when it arrives there, 
the perfon is immediately deprived of fenfe, and falls into 
an epileptic fit. This motion is defcribed by the perfons 
feeling it fometimes as a cold vapour, fometimes as a fluid 
gliding, and fometimes as the fenfe of a fmall infeO: creep- 
ing along their body; and very often they can give no dif- 
tinft idea of their fenfation, otherwife than as in general of 
fomcthing moving along. This fenfation might be fup- 
pofed toarife from fome afFeftion of the extremity or other 
part of a nerve a6led upon by fome irritating matter; and 
that the fenfation, therefore, followed the courfe of fuch a 
nerve: but I have never found it following difl;in611y the 
courfe of any nerve; and it generally feems to pafs along 
the teguments. It has been found in fome inftances to 
arifc from fomething preffing upon or irritating a particu- 
lar nerve, and that fometimes in confequence of contufion 
or wound : But inftances of thefe are more rare : and the 
more common confequence of contufions and wounds is a 
tetanus. This latter effeft wounds produce, without giving 
any fenfation of an aura or other kind of motion proceed- 
ing from the wounded part to the head ; while on the other 
hand, the aura producing epilepfy, often arifes from a part 
which had never been affefted with wound or contu lion, 
and in which part the nature of the irri,tation can feldom 
be difcovered. It is natural to imagine that this aura epi- 
leptica is an evidence of fome irritation or direft ftimulus 
aQing in the part, and from thence communicated to the 
Vol. II. P 
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brain, and fliould therefore have been mentioned among 
the caufes afting by excitement; but the remarkable differ- 
ence that occurs in feemingly like caufes producing teta- 
nus, give fome doubt on this fubjett. 

1308.] Having now enumerated the occafional caufes 
of epilepfy, I proceed to coniider the predifponent. As 
fo many of the above mentioned caufes act upon certain 
perfons, and not at all upon others, there mull be fup- 
pofed in thofe perfons a predifpoluion to this difeafe : But 
in what diis predifpofition conlifts, is not cafily afcertained. 

1309.] As many of the occafional caufes are weak im- 
preffions, and are applied to moll perfons with little or no 
eife6t, I conclude, that the perfons affected by thofe caufes 
are more eafily moved than others ; and therefore that, in 
this cafe, a certain mobility gives the predifpofition. It 
will, perhaps, make this matter clearer, to fhow, in the firfl 
place, that there is a greater mobility of conftitution m 
fome perfons than in others. 

13 10. J This mobility appears molt clearly in the. ftate 
of the mind. If a perfon is readily elated by hope, and 
as readily depreffed by fear, a.nd paffes eafily and quick- 
ly from one ilate to the other; if he is eafily pleafed, and 
prone to gaiety, and as eafily provoked to anger, and ren- 
dered peevifli ; if liable, from, flight imprelTions, to flrong 
emotions, but tenacious of none; this is the boyifli tempe- 
rament qui colligit ac ponit iram temere^ et 7nutater in horas ; 
this is the varium et mutabile focmina ; and, both in the boy 
and woman, every one perceives and acknowledges a mo- 
bility of mind. But this is neceffarily connetled with an 
analogous flate of the brain ; that is, with a mobility, in 
refped o-f every imprefTion, and therefore liable to a ready 
alteration of excitement and collapfe, and of both to a con- 
fiderable degree. 

1311.] There is, therefore, in certain perfons, a mobi- 
lity of conflitution, generally derived from the ftate of ori- 
ginal ftamina, and more exquifite at a certain period of 
life than at others ; but fometimes arifing from, and parti- 
cularly modified by, occurrences in the courfe of life. 

1312.J This mobility confifts in a greater degree of either 
feqfibility or irritability. Thefe conditions, indeed, phy- 
ficians confider as fo neceffarily connefted that the confli- 
tution with refped to them, may be confidered as one and 
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the fame : but I am of opinion that they are different; and 
that mobihty may fometimes depend upon an increafe of 
the one and fometimes on that of the other. If an aftion 
excited, is, by repetition rendered more eafdy excited, and 
more vigoroufly performed, I confider this as an increale 
of irritabdity only. I go no further on this fubje6: here, 
as it was only necefl'ary to take notice of the cafe juft now 
mentioned, for the purpofe of explaining why epilepfy, 
and convulfions of all kinds, by being repeated, are more 
cafily excited, readily become habitual, and are therefore 
of more difficult cure. ^ 

1313.] However we may apply the diftin6lion offenfi- 
biliiy and irritability, it appears that the mobility, which is 
the predifponent caufeof epilepfy, depends more particu- 
larly upon debility, or upon a plethoric ftate of the body. 
1314.] What Iharc debility, perhaps by inducing fenii- 
bility, has in this matter, appears clearly from hence, that 
children, women, and other perfons of manifeft debility, 
are the moft frequent fubjecls of this difeafe. 

1315-] The effects of a plethoric ftate in difpofmg to 
this difeafe appears from hence, that plethoric perfons are 
frequently the fubjeds of it; that it is commonly excited, 
as I have faid above, by the caufes of any unufual turgef- 
cence of the blood; and that it has been frequenUy cured 
by diminiihing the plethoric ftate of the body. 

That a plethoric ftate of the body fliould difpofe to this 
difeafe, we may underftand from feveral confiderations. 
1st, Becaufe a plethoric ftate implies, for the moft part a 
laxity of the folids, and therefore fome debility in the mov- 
ing fibres. 2dly, Becaufe, in a plethoric ftate, the tone of 
the moving fibres depends more upon their tenfion, than 
upon their inherent power: and as their tenfion depends 
upon the quantity and impetus of the fluid in the blood- 
vefleb, which are very changeable, and by many caufes 
frequently changed, fo thefc frequent changes muft give a 
mobility to the (yftem. ^dly, Becaufe a plethoric ftate is 
favorable to a congeftion of blood in ihe veftels of the 
brain, it muft render thefe more readily affecled by every 
general turgefcence of the blood in the fyftem, and therefore 
more efpecially difpofe to this difeafe. 

1316.] There is another circumftance of the body dif- 
pofing to epilepfy, which I cannot fo v/ell account for-, and 
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that is, the ftatc of flcep: but whether I can account for it 
or not, it appears, in fa6t, that this llatc gives the difpod- 
tion I ipeak of; for, in many perfons liable to this difeafe, 
the fits happen only in the time, of lleep, or immediately 
upon the perfon's coming out of it. In a cafe related by 
De Haen, it appeared clearly, that the difpofition to cpi- 
lepfy depended entirely upon the ftate of the body in flecp.* 

13 17. J Having thus confidered the whole of the remote 
caufes of epilepfy, I proceed to treat of its cure, as I have 
faid it is from the conlideration of thofe remote caufes only 
that we can obtain any directions for our praftice in the 
difeafe. t I begin with obferving, that as the difeafe may be 
conGdered as fympathicor idiopathic, I mult treat of thefe 
i'eparately, and judge it proper to begin with the former. 

1 3 1 8. j When this difeafe is truly fy mpaihic, and depend- 
ing upon a primary affetlion in fomc other part of the body, 
fuch as acidity or worms in the alimentary canal, teething, 
or other fimilar caufes, it is obvious, that fuch primary af 
fe6lions muff be removed for the cure of the epilepfy ; but 

• This was a very fingular cafe. The chief circumftances in it were, that 
the boy was more liable to the paroxyfms when lyinjj and afleep, than when 
fitting up and awake. This peculiarity was not obferved till the difeafe had 
been of fome ^landing, and, on a more minute attention, the paroxyfms were 
found to be more frequent when the patient was in a peculiar (late of flecp- 
ing, namely, when he was drowfy, or whenhe fnored in his fleep, the paro,\- 
yfms were more frequent than when he enjoyed an eafy and quiet fleep. A 
natural, quiet, and eafy fleep, was procured by the ufe of opium ; and in a fliort 
time, the difeafe was perfe(f^ly cured; but the boy died afterwards in confe- 
quence of a tumor in the groin. 

t Other caufes of Epilepfy are enumerated by medical writers, which the 
author, for the fake of brevity, left unnoticed. Cafes have occurred in which 
the epilepfy feems to have proceeded from an hereditary taint. Qiiickfilver, 
either accidentally or intentionally applied, has been frequently found to pro- 
duce epilepfy. Perfons employed in gilding of metals are often feized with 
tremblings of the hands, with palfy, and with epilepfy, which can be attri- 
buted to nothing elfe than the abforption of the vapours of mercury ufedinthe 
operation, which is as follows : the piece of metal to be gilt is firil well clean- 
ed and polifhed; fome mercury fliaken with aqua-fortis is fpread upon it, till 
the furface appears all over as white as filver: being then heated and re- 
touched in thofe parts that have efcaped the mixture, an amalgama of mercu- 
ry and g^ld is laid on it ; the heat fofteuing the amalgama, makes it fpread 
riore uniformly; and the intervention of the mercury and aqua-fortis makes 
it adhere more firmly. The piece thus covered with the amalgama is placed 
on a convenient fupport, over a charcoal fire; and examined, from time to 
time, as the mercur)* evaporates, that, if any deficiencies appear, they may 
be fupplied with a little more of the amalgama before the operation is com- 
pleted. This procefs necefTarily expofes theartift to the fumes of the mercury. 

Van Swieten fays that he has feen fkuUs, in the dipploe of which globules 
of mercury manifeftlj appeared; and he thinks it probable that the mercury 
may poffibly be thrown out into the cavities of the brain itfelf, and produce 
much mifchief. Venery, when exceflive, has been enumerated among the 
caufes of epilepfy byBoerhaave, but on what authority feems uncertain. 
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it is not our bufinefs here to fay how thcfe primary difca- 
les are to be treated. 

1319.] There is, however, a pecuHar cafe of fympathic 
epilcply ; that is, the cafe accompanied with the aura epi- 
/cj&izc/7, as defcribed in (1307.) in which, though we can 
perceive by the aura epileptica arifingfrom a particular part, 
that there is fome afFeflion in that part ; yet, as in many 
fuch cafes we cannot perceive of what nature the affedion 
is, I can only offer the following general directions. 

li/f. When the part can with fafety be entirely dettroyed, 
we Ihould endeavour to do lb by cutting it out, or by de- 
ftroying it by the application of anaftual or potential cau- 
tery. 

Q.dly, When the part cannot be properly deftroycd, that 
■we Ihould endeavour to corre6l the morbid affedion in it 
by bliltering, or by eftablifhing an iffue upon the part. 

2tdly^ When thefe meafures cannot be executed, or do 
not fucceed, if the difeafe feems to proceed from the ex- 
tremity of a particular nerve which we can eafily come at 
in its courfe, it will be proper to cut through that nerve, 
as before propofed on the fubjeft of tetanus. 

4/A/y, When it cannot be perceived that the aura arifes 
from any precife place or point, fo as to direct to theabove- 
mentioned operations ; but, at the fame time, we can per- 
ceive its progrefs along the limb ; it frequently happens 
that the epilepfy can be prevented by a ligature applied 
upon the limb, above the part from which the aura arifes; 
and this is always proper to be done, both becaufe the pre- 
venting a fit breaks the habit of the difeafe, and becaul'e 
the frequent compreflion renders the nerves Icfs fit to pro- 
pagate the aura, 

1320.] The cure of idiopathic epilepfy, as I have faid 
above, is to be dire£led by our knowledge of the remote 
caufes. There are therefore two general indications to be 
formed. The firft is, to avoid the occafional caufes ; and 
the fecond is, to remove orcorre6l the predifponent. 

This method, however, is not always purely palliative; 
as in many cafes the predifponent may be confidcrrd as the 
only proximate caufe, fo our fecond indication may be of- 
ten confidered as properly curative. 

1321. J From the enumeration given above, it will be 
manifcft, that for the molt part the occalional caul'es, fo 
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far as they are in our power, need only to be known, in 
order to be avoided; and the means of doing this will be 
Aifficiently obvious. 1 {hall here, therefore, offer only a 
few remarks. 

1322.J One of the mod frequent of the occafional caufes 
is that of over diftetuion (1314.} which, lo far as it depends 
upon a plethoric itate oF the fyllem, I (liall fay hereafter 
how it is to be avoided. But as, not only in the plethoric, 
but in every moveable conditution, occafional turgelcence 
is a frequent means of exciting cpilepfy, the avoiding there- 
fore of fuch turgefcence is what ought to be mod condant- 
]y the objeft of attention to perfons liable to epilepfy. 

1323.] Another of the mod frequent exciting caufes of 
this diltafe are, all drong impreflions fuddenly made upon 
the fcnfes; for as fuch impredions, in moveable conditu- 
tions, break in upon the ufual force, velocity, and order of 
the motions of the nervous fydem, they thereby readily 
produce epilepfy. Such imprelfions therefore, and efpe- 
cially thofe which are fuited to excite any emotion or paf- 
lion of the mind, are to be mod carefully guarded againd 
by perfons liable to epilepfy. 

1324.] In many cafes of epilepfy, where the predifpo- 
nent caufe cannot be corre6led or removed, the recurrence 
of the difeafe can only be prevented, by the dritled atten- 
tion to avoid the occafional ; and as the difeafe is often con- 
firmed by repetition and habit, fo the avoiding the frequent 
recurrence of it is of the utmod importance towards its cure. 

Thefe are the few remarks I have to offer with refpetl to 
the occafional caufes; and mud now obferve, that, for 
the mod part, the complete, or, as it is called, the Radical 
Cure, is only to be obtained by removing or coFiecting 
the predifponent caufe. 

1325.] I have i'aid above, that the predifponent caufe 
of epilepfy is a certain mobility of the fenfbrium; and that 
this depends upon a plethoric date of the fydem, or upon 
a certain date of the debility in it. 

1326.] How the plethoric date of the fydem is to be 
corrected, I have treated of fully above in (781. et seq.) 
and I need not repeat it here. It will be enough to fay, 
that it is chiefly to be done by a proper management of 
exercife and diet; and, with refpetl to the latter, it is par- 
ticularly to be obferved here, that an abdemious courfe has 
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been frequently found to be the moft certain means of 
curing epilepfy. 

1327.] Coniidering the nature of the matter poured out 
by ilfues, thcfe may be iuppolcd to be a conrtant means of 
obviating the plethoric ftate of the fyftem ; and it is, per- 
haps, therefore, that they have been fo often found ufeful 
in epilepfy. Pollibly, alfo, as an open iifue may be a 
means of determining occafional turgefcences to fuch places, 
and therefore of diverting them in fome meafure from their 

o 

aftion upon the brain; fo alfo, in this manner, iflues may 
be uleful in epilepfy. 

1328.] It might befuppofed that blood-letting would be 
the moll. effeQual means of correcting the plethoric ftate 
of the fyftem; and fuch it certainly proves when the ple- 
thoric llate has become confiderable, and immediately 
threatens morbid effefts. It is therefore, in fuch circum- 
ftances, proper and neceflary : But as we have faid above, 
that blood-letting is not the proper means of obviating a 
recurrence of the plethoric ftate, and, on the contrary, is 
often the means of favoring it; fo it is not a remedy advifa- 
ble in every circumftance of epilepfy. There is, however, 
a cafe of epilepfy in which there is a periodical or occa- 
fional recurrence of the fulnefs and turgefcence of the fan- 
guifcrous fyftem, giving occafton to a recurrence of the 
difcafe. In fuch cafes, when the means of preventing ple- 
thora have beennegle6ied, or may have proved ineffetiua), 
it is abfolutely neceffary for the praQitioner to watch the 
returns of thefe turgefcences, and to obviate their effe61s 
by the only certain means of doing it, that is, by a large 
blood-letting. 

13 29. J The fecond caufe of mobility which we have af- 
figned, is a ftate of debility. If this is owing, asit frequent- 
ly is, to original conformation, it is perhaps not poflible to 
cure it; but when it has been brought on in the courfe of 
life, it poflibly may admit of being mended; and, in either 
cafe, much may be done to obviate and prevent its effects. 

1330.] The means of correCiing debility, fo far as it can 
be done, are. The perfon's being much in cool air; the 
frequent ufe of cold bathing; the ufe of cxercile, adapted 
to the ftrength and habits of the perfon; and, perhaps, the 
ufe of aftringent and tonic medicines. 

Thefe remedies are fuited to ftrengdien the inherent 
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power of tl->e folids or moving fibres: but as the ftrcngth 
of thclc depends aUb upon their tenfion, fo when debihty 
has proceeded from inanition, the ftrength may be rcftor- 
ed, by reftoring the fuhiefs and tenfion of the veffels by a 
iiourifhing diet; and we have had inftances of the proprie- 
ty and fuccefs of fiich a pratlicc, 

1331.] The means of obviating the effeBs of dcbiHty, 
and of the mobihty depending upon it, are the ufe of tonic 
andantifpafmodic remedies. 

The tonics arc. Fear, or fome degree of terror ; aflrin- 
gents ; certain vegetable and metalHc tonics ; and cold- 
bathing. 

1332. J That fear, or fome degree of terror, may be of 
ufe in preventing epilepfy, we have a remarkable proof in 
Boerhaave's cure of the epilepfy, which happened in the 
Orphan-houfe at Haerlcm. See Kauu Boerhaave's trea- 
life, intitled Ivipctum Faaens, ^ 406. And we have met 
with feveral other inftances of the fame. 

As the operation of horror is in many refpeCls analogous 
to that of terror, feveral feemingly fuperflitious remedies 
have been employed for the cure of epilepfy ; and, if they 
have ever been fuccefsful, I think it mufl be imputed to 
the horror they had infpired.* 

1333,3 Of the aftringent medicines ufed for the cure of 
epilepfy, the mofl celebrated is the viscus quercinus^ which, 
when given in large quantities, may poffibly be ufeful ; 
but I believe it was more efpecially fo in ancient times, 
when it was an objetl of fuperftition. In the few inftan- 
ces in which I have feen it employed it did not prove of 
any eflFeCl.t 

1334. j Among the vegetable tonics, the bitters are to b« 
reckoned ; and it is by this quality that I fuppofe the o- 
range-tree leaves to have been ufeful : but they are not 
always fo. 

1335.] The vegetable tonic, which from its ufe in ana- 
logous cafes is the mofl promifmg, is the Peruvian bark; 

* Drinking a draught of the blood of a gladiator jufl killed ; drinking a 
draught of water with a toad at the bottom of the jug ; eating a piece of hi> 
man liver, or the marrow of the bones of the leg of a malefador ; powder of 
the human ftcull ; or the mofs that grows on it ; with a variety of fuch abomi- 
nable remedies, were formerly in great repute, and indeed fome of them are 
ftill retained in feveral foreign Pharmacopoeias. 

t The dofe of it was from half a drachm to a drachm in powder, or abovit 
an o«Hce in infufioB. 
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this, upon occafion, has been ufcful, but has alfo often fail- 
ed. It is cfj3ecially adapted to thofe epilepfies which recur 
at certain periods, and which are at the fame time without 
the recurrence of any plethoric Rate, or turgcfcence of the 
blood; and in fuch periodical cafes, if the bark is employed 
fome time before the expefted recurrence, it may be 
ufeful ; but it mufl: be given in large quantity, and as near 
to the time of the expefcled return as pofTible. 

1336.] The metallic tonics feem to be more powerful 
than the vegetable, and a great variety of the former have 
)een employed. 

Even arfcnic has been employed in the cure of epilepfy; 
and its ufe in intermittent fevers gives an analogy in its 
favour. 

Preparations of tin have been formerly recommended 
in the cure of epilepfy, and in the cure of the analogous 
difeafe of hyfteria ; and feveral con fi derations render the 
virtues of tin, with refpeft to thefe difeafes, probable : but 
I have had no experience of its ufe in fuch cafes. 

A much fafer metallic tonic is to be found in the prepa- 
rations of iron ; and we have feen fome of them employ- 
ed in the cure of epilepfy, but have never found them to 
be elFeftual. This, however, I think, may be imputed to 
their not having been always employed in the circumltan- 
ccs of the difcafe, and in the quantities of the medicine, 
that were proper and necefTary.* 

1337.] Of the metallic tonics, the mod celebrated and 
the mod frequcndy employed is copper, under various 
preparation. What preparation of it may be the moll ef- 
fectual, I dare not determine ; but of late the cvprum am- 
moniacum has been frequently found fuccefsful.t 

1338. j Lately the flowers of zinc have been recommend- 
ed by a great authority as ufefal in all convuHive difor- 
ders ; but in cafes of epilepfy, I have not hitherto found 
that medicine ufeful.J 

* The method cf ufing iron was defcribed in a note on article 576. 

t This was a favorite remedy of the Author's. He firft introduced it into 
pradlice in this country, and the preparation of it was inferted in the Edin-^ 
burgh Pharmacopoeia. It is employed by beginning with fmall dofes of half 
a grain, and increafing them gradually to as much as the ftomach will bear. 
It is, however, like all preparations of copper, a very dangerous medicine, and 
ought to be ufed with caution. 

\ The great authority by which the flowers of zinc were recommended was 
Gaubius. It is as dangerous a medicine as the cuprunx ammoaiacum, and 
muft be ufed with the fame caution. 

Vol. Hi Q 
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1339.] Tliere have been of late fome inflances of Lhe 
cure ofepilcpfy by the accidental ufc of mercury ; and if 
the late accounts of the cure of tetanus by this remedy are 
confinncd, itwill allow us to think that the fame may be 
adapted alfo to the cure of certain cafes ofepilepfy. 

1540.J Wrth refpcft to the employment of any of the 
above mentioned tonics in this difcafc,it rauft bx; obfervcd, 
that in all cafes where the difeafe depends upon a conllant 
or occafional plethoric Hate of the fyflcm thefe remedies 
are likely to be ineffectual ; and if fufficient evacuations 
are not made at the fame time, thefe medicines are likclv 
to be very hurtful. 

1341.] The other fet of medicines which we have men- 
tioned as fuited to obviate the cffe6ls of the two great mo- 
bility of the fyflem, are the medicines named antispasmo- 
dics. Of thefe there is a lons^ lirt in the writers on the 

o 

Materia Medica, and by thefe authors recommended for 
the cure of epilepfy. The greater part, however, of thofe 
taken from the vegetable kingdom, are manifefUy inert 
and infignificant.* Even the root of the wild valerian hard- 
ly fupports its credit. 

1342. J Certain fubftances tak^n from the animal king- 
dom feem to be much more powerful : and af thefe the 
chief, and feemingly the moft powerful, is mufk ; which 
employed in its genuine Rate, and in due quantity, has of- 
ten been an effe6tual remedy. t 

It is probable alfo, that the oleum animale, as it has been 

* This is certainly true ; but it mufl. be acknowledged that fome of them 
are manifeftly aftivc andufeful, as the afafoetida, fagapenum, and other fetid 
gums. The pilulsc gummofx of the Pharmacopoeias are good formulae for 
thefe naiifeous medicines; and their being reputed inefficacious and inligni- 
flcant feems to have arifen from their not having been given in fufficient large 
dofes. They may be given vvith fafety to the quantity of two drachms in a 
day, in repeated dofes of twenty or thirty grains each ; and, if they (hould 
happen to purge, this inconvenience may be prevented, by adding a quarter 
or half a grain of opium to each dofe of the pills, or taking ten drops of lau- 
danum after each dofe, as occalion may require. 

I Mufk is more eJedlual when given in fubilance than in any preparation 
that has been attempted ; it is given in dofes of from ten to thirty grains, and 
frequently repeated. It may be made into a bolus, as in the following forniiUa ; 
R. Mosch. gr. XV. 

Tere in mortar, marmor. cum 
Sacch. alb. 9i. ; et addc 
Confcft. cardiac. 5ss. 
M. f. Bolus. 
This bolus may be repeated three or four times a-day. 
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named, when in its purefl; (late, and exhibited at a proper 
time, may be an effeftual remedy.* 

1343.] In many dil'eafcs, the moft powerful antifpafmo- 
dic is certainly opium ; but the propriety of its ufe in epi- 
lepfy has been difputed among phyficians. When the dil- 
eal'e depends upon a plethoric Itate in which bleeding may 
be neceffary, the employment of opium is likely to be ve- 
ry luirtful : but, when there is no plethoric or inflammato- 
ry Rate prcfent, and the difeafe fcems to depend upon irri- 
tation.or upon increafed irritability, opium is likely to prove 
the mofl certain rtmedy.t Whatever cfife61s in this and 
other convuHive dilordcrs have been attributed to the hy- 
ofcyamus, mud probably be attributed to its poflelling a 
narcotic power fnnilar to that of opium. 

1344.] With refpetl to the ufe of antifpafmodics, it is to 
be obferved, that they are always moll ufeful, and perhaps 
only ufeful, when employed at a time when epileptic hts 
.are frequendy recurring, or near to the times of the accef- 
fion of fits which recur after confiderable intervals. 

1345. J On the fubje^tof the cureof epilepfy, I have on- 
ly to add, that as the difeafe in many cafes is continued by 
the power of habit only, and that in all cafes habit has a 
great fhare in increafing mobility, and therefore in continu- 
ing this difeafe ; fb the breaking in upon fuch habit, and 
changing the whole habits of the fyftem, it is likely to be a 
powerful remedy in epilepfy. Accordingly, a confidera- 
ble change of climate, diet, and other circumflances in the 
manner of life, has often proved a cure of this dileafe.;];; 

1346.] After treating of epilepfy, I might here treat of 

* The dofe of this oil is from twenty to thirty drops; it is, however, fel- 
dom iifcd. 

f In thofe cafes, in which fome peculiar fyniptoms indicate the approach 
of the fit, opium taken in a large dofe has fometimes prevented it altogether ; 
but mofl. commonly, however, fuch a dofe greatly leffens its violence. Two 
grains of opium in fubftance, or fixty or feventy drops of laudanum, are large 
dofes. 

:|; After all that has been faid on this difeafe, w^e muft acknowledge that 
we know but little of its true nature, and, confequently, no certain method of 
cure can be given. It has baffled the fkiil cf phyficians from the earlielt ages 
of phyfic, and ilill remains to be one of thofe many difcafes which we cannot 
certainly cure. Some fpecies of it, indeed, are certainly curable ; but thefe 
are few, and fuch only as are fymptomalic, or arife from peculiar mechanical 
irritations. Experience has moreover Ihown us, that the difeafe often exifts 
without any apparent irritation, and without any caufe obfervable on diffec- 
tion : Much room is therefore left for future invelligations on this dark fub- 
ieil; and we mull at prefent content ourfeJves with the hopes that time will 
unfold what human ingenuity has not yet been capable of effccling^. 
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particular convulfions, which arc to be diftinguiOicd from 
epilepfy by their being more partial : that is, atFetting cer- 
tain parts of the body only, and by their not being attend- 
ed with a lofs of feni'e, nor ending in fuch comatofe Hate 
as epilepfy always does. 

1347.] Of fuch convulfive affeftions many different in- 
ftances have been obferved and recorded by ])hylicians. 
But many of thefe have been manifellly fympathic affe6ii- 
ons, to be cured only by curmg the prmiary difeafe upon 
which they depend, and therefore not to be treated of here : 
Or, though they are fuch as cannot be referred to another 
difeafe, as many of them however have not any fpecific 
charafter with which they occur in different perfons, 1 
mufl therefore leave them to be treated upon the general 
principles I have laid down with refpe6l to epilepfy, or 
ihall lay down with refped to thefollowingconvuUive dif- 
order; which, as having very conftandy in different per- 
fons a peculiar character, I think ncceffary to treat of more 
particularly. 



CHAP. III. 

£Df tf)e Cfjorca or Dance of ^t, C[litu0» 

1348.] X HIS difeafe affects both lexes, and almolt on- 
ly young perfons. It generally happens from the age of 
ten to that of fourteen years.* It comes on always before 
the age of puberty, and rarely continues beyond that period. 

1349,] It is chiefly marked by convulfive motions fome- 
what varied in different perfons, but nearly of one kind in 
all; affecting the leg and arm on the fame fide, and gener- 
ally on one lidc only. 

1350-] Thefe convulfive motions commonly firft affect 
the leg and foot. Though the limb be at reft, the foot u 
often agitated by convulfive motions, turning it alternately 
outwards and inwards. When walking is attempted, the 
affetled le? is feldom lifted as ufual in walking, but is drajj- 
ged along as if the whole limb were paralytic; and, when 
it is attempted to be lifted, this motion is unfteadily per- 

• I have feen it in a robuft man of forty-two. This patient, after various 
inefTeclual remedies had been ufed, was cured by ftrorg eleftrical fhocks di- 
rctTicd through the Avhole body. 
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formed, the limb becoming agitated by irregular convul- 
five motions. 

1351.] The arm of the fame fide is generally affecled at 
the lame time; and, even when no voluntary 'motion is at- 
tempted, the arm is frequently agitated with various con- 
vuUive motions. But cfpecially when voluntary motions 
are attempted, thefe are not properly executed, but are 
varioufly hurried or interrupted by convuHive motions in 
a direction contrary to that intended. The mod common 
inllance of this is in the perfon's attempting to carry a cup 
of liquor to his mouth, when it is only after repeated efforts, 
interrupted by frecjuent convuHive retractions and devia- 
tions, that the cup can be carried to the mouth. 

1352. J It appears to me, that the will often yields to 
thefe convulhvc motions, as to a propcnfity, and thereby 
they are often increafed, while the perfon affected feems to 
be pleafed with increafing the furprife and amufement 
which his motions occafion in the byltanders. 

1353.] In this difeafe the mind is often affefted with 
fome degree of fatuity; and often fhows the fame varied, 
defukory, and caufelefs emotions which occur in hyfteria. 

1354.J Thefe are the moft common circumftances of this 
difeafe ; but at times, and in different perfons, it is varied 
by fome difference in the convulfive motions, particularly 
by thele affetiing the head and trunk of the body. • As in 
this difeafe there feem to be propenfities to motion, lo va- 
rious fits of leaping and running occur in the perfons aff'eft- 
cd ; and there have been inltances of this difeafe, confift- 
ing of luch convulfive motions, appearing as an epidemic 
in a certain corner of the country. In fuch inftances, per- 
fons of different ages are affcfted, and may feem to make 
an exception to the general rule above laid down; but ftill 
the perfons are, for the mod part, the young of both fexes, 
and of the more manifeftly movable conftitutions. 

1355. J The method of curing this difeafe has been va- 
rioully propofed. Dr. Sydenham propofedto cure it by 
alternate bleeding and purging. In fome plethoric habits 
I have found fome bleeding ufeful ; but. in many cafes I 
have found repeated evacuations, cfpecially by bleeding, 
very hurtful. 

In many cafes, I have found the difeafe, in fpite of re- 
medies of all kindsj continue for many months ; but I have 
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alfo found it often readily yield to tonic remedies, fuch as 
the Peruvian bark, and chalybeates. 

The late Dr. De Haen found feveral perfons laboring 
under this difeafc cured by the application of eledricity. 



Sect. II. 

Of the Spasmodic Affections of the Vital Functions. 

CHAP. IV.* 

Oi tlje Palpitation cf t{)C l^z^xu 

1356-] A ^^E motion thus named is a contra6lion or fyf- 
lole of the heart, that is performed with more rapidity, and 
generally alfo with more force than ullial and when at the 
liame time the heart Rrikes with more than ufual violence 
againft the inhde of the ribs, producing often a confidera- 
ble found. 

1357.] ^^'^ motion, or palpitation, is occafioned by a 
great variety of caufes, which have been. recited with great 
pains by Mr. Scnac and others ; whom, however, I can- 
not follow in all the particulars with fulhcient difcernment, 
and therefore fhall here only attempt to refer all the feve- 
ral cafes of this dileafe to a few general heads. 

1358.] The firft is of thofe arihng from the application 
of the ufual ftimulus to the heart's contraction ; that is, the 
influx of the venous blood into its cavities, being made 
with more velocity, and therefore, in the fame time, in 
greater quantity than ufual. It feems to be in this man- 
ner that violent exercife occafions palpitation. 

1359.] A fecond head of the cafes of palpitation, is of 
thofe ariling from any refiflance given to the free and en- 
tire evacuation of the ventricles of the heart. Thus a liga- 
ture made upon the aorta occafions palpitations of the 
rnoft violent kind. Similar refiflances, either in the aorta 
or pulmonary artery, may be readily imagined ; and fuch 
has been often found in the dead bodies of perfons who, 
during life, had been much affected with palpitations. 

To this head are to be referred all thofe cafes of palpi- 

* Though I have thought it proper to divide this book into feftions, I think 
it neceffary, for the convenience of references, to number the chapters from 

tlie beginning. Author. 
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tation arifing from cauf'es producing an accumulation of 
blood in the great velfels near to the heart. 

1360.] A third head of the cafes of palpitation, is ofthofe 
arifing from 3 more violent and rapid influx of ihe nervous 
power into the mufcular hbres of the heart. It is in this 
manner that I fuppofe various caufes a(;ting in the brain, 
and particularly certain emotions of the mind occafion 
palpitation. 

1361.] A fourth head of the cafes of palpitation, is of 
thofe ariling from caufes producing a weaknefs in the ac- 
tion of the heart, by diminilhing the energy of the brain 
with refpefl to it. That fuch caufes operate in producing 
palpitation, I prcfume from hence, that all the feveral cau- 
fes mentioned above (1177. et seq.), as in this manner pro- 
ducing fyncopc, do often produce palpitation. It is on 
this ground that thefe two difeafes are affections frequently 
occurring in the fame perfon, as the fame caufes may oc- 
caflon the one or the other, according to the force of the 
caufe and mobility of the perfon a6\ed upon. It fcems to 
be a law of the human economy, that a degree of debility 
occurring in any fundion, often produces a more vigour- 
ous exertion of the fame, or at ieafl an effort towards it, 
and that commonly in a convulfive manner. 

I apprehend it to be the convulfive aftion, frequendy 
ending in fome degree of a fpafm, that gives occafion to the 
intermittent pulfe fo frequently accompanying palpitation. 

1 362. j A fifth head of the cafes of palpitation may per- 
haps be of thofe arifing from a peculiar irritability or mo- 
bility of the heart. This, indeed, may be confidercd as a 
predifponent caufe only, giving occafion to the atlion of 
the greater part of the caufes recited above. But it is pro- 
per to obferve, that this predifpofition is often the chief 
part of the remote caufe; infbmuch that many of the caufes- 
producing palpitation would not have this effect but in pcr- 
fons peculiarly predifpofed. This head, therefore, of the 
cafes of palpitation, often requires to be diftinguifhed from 
all the reft. 

1363.] After thus marking the feveral cafes and caufes 
of palpitation, I think it neceffary, with a view to the cure 
of thisdifeafe, to obferve, that the feveral caufes of it may 
be again reduced to two heads. The firfl is, of thofe con- 
fifting in, or depending upon, certain organic aftcctions of 
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the heart itfclf, or of the great vcflels immediately connect- 
ed with it. The fecond is, of thofe confilting ni, or de- 
pending upon, certain affeBions fublHling and ading in 
other parts of the body, and afcling either by the force of 
the caufc, or in confcqncnte of the mobihty of the heart, 

1364. J With refpett to the cafes depending upon the 
. firil fetof caufes, I muR repeat here what I faid with ref- 
pe6l to the like cafes of fyncope, that I do not know any 
means of curing them. They, indeed, admit of forae pal- 
liation, frst^ by avoiding every circumUance that may 
hurry the circulation of the blood; and, second, by every 
means of avoiding a plethoric f: ate of the fyftaai}, or any 
occafional turgefcence of the blood. In many of thele 
cafes, blood-letting may give a temporary relief: But in 
fo far as debility and mobility are concerned, in Tuch cafes 
this remedy is likely to do harm. ■ .- 

1365. J With relpetl to the cafes depending upon the 
other fet of caufes, they may be various, and require very 
different meafures: But I can here fay in general, that 
thefe cafes may be confidered as of two kinds; one de- 
pending upon primary aflbtlions in other parts of the body, 
and afting by the force of the particular caules; and ano- 
ther depending upon a flate of mobility in the heart itfelf. 
In the hrlf of thefe, it is obvious, that the cure of palpita- 
tion muft be obtained by curing the primary affedion ; 
^v'hich is not to be treated of here. In the fecond, the cure 
muft be obtained, partly by diligently avoiding the occa- 
fional caufes, pardy and chiefly by correcting the mobility 
of the fyftem, and of the heart in particular; for doing 
which we have treated of the proper meaus elfewhere. 



CHAP. V. 

S)f Dyspnoea, or Difficult OBtcatbing:* 

1366.] X HE exercife of refpiration, and the organs, of 
it, have fo conftant and confiderable a connection with 
almofl: the whole of the other funttions and parts of the 
human body, that upon almoft every occaiion of difeafe, 
refpiration muft be effected. Accordingly, fome difficul- 
ty and diforder in this funftion, are in fa£t fymptoms very 
generally accompanying difeafe. 
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1367.] Upon this account, the fymptoro of difficult 
breathing deferves a chief place and an ample confiderati- 
on in the gen'j:ral fyllem of Pathology; but what Ihare of 
conlidtration it ought to have in a treatife of Praftice, I 
find ir difficult to determine, 

1368. J On this fubjeft, it is, in the firft place, neceflary 
to dill.inguilh between the fymptomatic and idiopathic af- 
fedions j that is, between thofe difficulties of breathing 
which are fymptoms only of a more general affection, or of 
a difcafe fubfifting primarily iuDther parts than the organs 
of refpiration, and thatdifficulty of breathing which depends 
upon a primary aiTeftion of the lungs themfelves. The 
various cafes of fymptomatic dyfpnoea I have taken pains 
to enumerate in my Methodical Nofology, and it will be 
obvious they are fuch as cannot be taken notice of here. 

1369.] In my Nofology I ha^-e alfo taken pains to point 
out and enumerate the proper, or at leaft the greater part 
of the proper, idiopathic cafes of the dyfpnoea: but from 
that enumeration it will, I think, readily appear, that few, 
and indeed hardly any, of thefe cafes, M'ill admit or require 
much of our notice in this place. 

1370.] The Dyfpnoea Sicca^* species 2f/, the Dyfpnoea 
Acrea,f sp. 3^/, the Dyfpnoea Terrea^l^ sp. 4th, and Dyfp- 
ncca Thoracica,\\ sp. jt/i* are fome of tliem with difficulty 
known, and are all of them dileafes which in my opinion 
do not admit of cure. All, tiierefore, that can be faid con- 
cerning them here is, that they may admit of fome pallia- 
tion; and this, I think, is to be obtain chiefly by avoiding a 
plethoric fiate of the lungs, J and every circumftance that 
may hurry refpiration. 

1371.] Of the Dyfpnoea Extrinseca,^ sp. ^th^ I can 
fay no more, but that thefe external caufes marked in the 
Nofology, and perhaps fome others that might have like 
cffetls, are to be carefully avoided; or, when they have 
been applied, and their efFe61s have taken place, the difeafe 
is to be palliated by the means mentioned in the laft paragraph. 

# The definition, which the Author gives of this fpecies in his Nofology, U Dnpnae cum l."Jtib!e- 
ntmqtie sicca . It arifes from various cawfcs, fonic of which are extremely difficult, if not unpolSblC, 
to be difcovcred. 

t The definition of this fpecies is, Dyfpnaa a minima quains tcmpestatum mutatiane aucta. 

t It is defined Dyspnsca cum Uitsi materiem teneam tet caUulosain ejicimte. Tlus is fometimes the 
cxpiillioii of .1 tiouty matter. „ , ■ , , r 

II The dctinitMj.i ol t hi> ii.erlesls, Dyjpncca ii ptirtilm Ihorocim ^■•■■f/ulwiis laesis, vel male confcrmatii. 

4 This intent udily oljtaincd by occafion.i ' . /■ . j a ■ 

Hit is define. isij cxtcn.ii inariifestii. 'I. venous, as cxpofure to au»* 

©f diiFercnl kin. ■. fujne», to vit'.ated .lir, to . j ' at kiudSj «C. 

Vol. II. K 
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1372.] The other fpecies, though enumerated as idio- 
pathic, can hardly be confidered as fuch, or as requiring 
to be treated of here. . , J > 

The Dyfpnoca Caiarrhalisy* sp. 1st, may be coimdered 
as a fpecies of catarrh, and is pretty certainly to be cur^d 
by the fame remedies as that fpecies of catarrh which de- 
pends rather upon the increafcd afflux of mucus to the 
bronchiee, than upon any inflammatory fliate in thetn.t 

The Dy^pncca.Aquosa^'^sp. i^th, is certainly to be confi- 
dered as a fpecies of dropfy, and is to be treated by the 
fame remedies as the other fpecies of that difeafe. 

The Dyfpncea Ping%iedinosa,\ sp. 6t/i, is in like manner 
to be coniidered as a fymptom or local effecl of the Poly- 
farcia, and is only to cured by correding the general fault 
of the fyllem.J ^ . _ , ,„ f,,,, ,,-,. 

1373.] From this view of thqfe idiopatliic cafesof dy- 
fpncea, which are perhaps all I could properly arrange un- 
der this, title, it will readily appear that there is little room 
for treating of them here : But there is ftill one cafe of dif^ 
ficult breathing, which has been properly diilinguifliedfrom 
every other under the tide of Asthma; andas it deferve? 
our particular attention, I fliall here feparately confider it» 

CHAP. VI. 

^374'] A f^E term of aflhma has been commonly appli- 
ed by the vulgar, and even by many writers on the Pj-atticg 
of Phyfic, to every cafe of difficult breathing, that is, to 
every fpecies of Dy fpncea. The Methodical Nofologifts, 
alfo, have diftinguifhed Afthma from Dyfpnoea chiefly^ 
and almoft folely, by the former being the fame afFcdion 
with the latter, but in a higher degree. Neither of thefe 
applications of the term feems to have been correft or pro- 
per. I am of opinion, that the term Afthma may be mod 
properly applied, and fhould be confined, to a cafe of dif- 
ficult breathing that has peculiar fymptoms, and depends 

* It U deftned, Dyspieca cum tussifrtfuente mucum "viscidum copiontm ijiciente. 

f The remedies for this purpoXe are, emetics, Tudorifics, and expectorant* ; tonnuls of <ir)iiclt 
may be feen in the Notea on Article io6s. 

4 It is defined, Dyspnaa cum urinaparca, et (cdemantt ptdum, tine fiuctuatime in patore, vel ahlt 
{haracterlstkis kydro!horacis signis. 

II It Is detinea, Dyspnxa in hominibus talde obesis. 

i A low diet, fufficient excrcife. fweating, and brilk purges, will foon h»vc the defured effeft ; aa4 
the difealc may tx prevented by AoHeiiuous living, 
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ti]p^l5t peculiar proximate caufe, which I hope to affign 
With fufficicnt certainty. It is this difeafe I am now to 
treat of, and it is nearly what Pra6:ical Writers have gene- 
t^!y diftinguifhed from the other cafes of difficult breath- 
hig, by the title of Spafmodic Afthma, or of Asthma con- 
mUsivum; although by not diftinguifhing itwithfufficientac- 
tiiiracy from the other cafes of Dyfpnoca, they have introdu- 
ced agrcat deal of confuhon in their treatifes on this fubjeft. 

1375.] The difeafe I am to treat of, or the Afthma to 
be Itrittly lb called, is often a hereditary difeafe. It* fel- 
dom appears very early in life, and hardly till the time of 
pubeny, or after it. ItafFcBs both fexcs, but mod frequent- 
ly the male. I have not obfcrvcd it to be more frequent 
rn one kind of temperament than in another; and it does 
not fcem to depend upon any general temperament of the 
whole body, but upon a particular conftitution of the lungs 
alone. It frequendy attacks perfons of a full habit; but 
it hardly ever continues to be repeated for fome length of 
time without occafioning an emaciation of the whole body. 

1376.] The attacks of this difeafe are generally in the 
niglit-timc, or towards the approach of night ; but there 
are alfo fome inllances of their coming on in the courfe of 
the day. At whatever time they come on, it is for the mofl 
part fuddenly, with a fenfe of tightncfs and ftri8:ure acrofs 
the breart, and a fenfe of ftraitnefs in the lungs impeding 
infpiration. The perfon thus attacked, if in a horizontal 
fituation, is immediately obliged to get into fomewhat of 
an cre6l pofture, and requires a free and cool air. The 
difficulty of breathing goes on for fome time incrcafing; 
and both infpiration and exfpiration arc performed flowly, 
and with a wheezing noife. In violent fits, fpeaking is dif- 
ficult ^nd uneafy. There is often fome propenfity . to 
coughing, but it can hardly be executed. 

1377.] Thefe fymptoms often continue tor many hours 
together, and particularly from midnight till the morning is 
far advanced. Then commonly a remiffion takes place by 
degrees; the breathing becomes lefs laborious and more^ 
full, fo that the perfon can fpeak and cough with more eafe; 
and, if the cough brings up fome mucus, therenjiflion be- 
comes immediately more confiderable, and the perfon falls 
into a much wiftied for ilecp. 

* Thisdefcriptionof the difcafc under confiderattbh is excellent. 
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137S.] During thefe fits the pulie often continues in its 
natural If ate; but in fome perijuns the Iits are attended with 
a frequency of pulfe, and with fome heat aiid third, as 
marks of fume degree of fever, li' urine be voided at the 
beginning of a fit, it is commonly in conhdcrablc cjuantitj, 
and with httle colour or odour; bur, after th& fit is over, 
th€ urine voided is in the ordinary quandty of a high colour, 
and lometinae^i dcpohts a fedmicnt. In Ibine pcrfons, 
duiing the ht, the face is a little {lulhed and turgid; but 
more commonly it is fomewhat pale and fhrunk. 

1379. J Alter lome lieep in the morning, the patient, for 
the reit of the day, continues to have more free aijd cafy 
breathing, but it is feldom entirely fuch. flc flill feels 
ibme tightnels acrofs his breaft, cannot breathe eafjly in a 
horizontal poflure, and can l>ardly bear any motion of his 
body, without having his breathing rendered more difficult 
and unealy. In the aiternoon he has an unufual flatulcn 
cy of his fiomach, and an unufual drowiniefs; and, very 
frequently, thcfe fymptoms precede the firll attacks of the 
difeafe. But, w hether thefe fymptoms appear or not, the 
difiiculty of breathing returns towards the evening; and 
then fometimes gradually increafcs, till it becomes as vio- 
lent as in the night belbre: or if, during the day, the diffi- 
culty of breathing has been moderate, and the perfon got 
fome fieep in the firft pait of the night, he is, however, 
vaked about midnight, or at fome time between midnight 
and two o'clock in the morning; and is then fuddenly feiz- 
edwith a fit of difiicult breathing, which nms the fame 
courfe as the night before. 

1380.] In this manner fits return for fcveral nights fuc- 
cefiivcly. but generally, after fome nights paffcd in this 
^vay, the fits fufFer more coniiderable remiffions. This ef- 
pecially happens when the remiffions are attended with a 
more copious expecloration in the mornings, and that this 
continues from time to dme throughout the day. In thefe 
circuraftancrs, aflhmatics, for a long time after, have ni>^ 
only more eafy days, but enjoy alfo nights of entire flcep', 
without the recurrence of the difeafe. 

1381.] When this difeafe, however, has once taken place 
in the manner above defcribed, it is ready to return at times 
for the whole of life after. Thefe returns, however, hap- 
pen with different circumflances in different perfons. 
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1382.] In fome perfons the tits are readily excited by 
external heat, whether of the weather or of a waim cham- 
ber, and particularly by warm bathing. In fiich perfoni 
ftts are more frequent in fummer, and particularly during 
the dag-days, than at other colder feafons. The fame per- 
fons are alfo readily aftbftcd by changes of the weather; 
clpecially by fudden changes made from a colder to a warm- 
er^ or what is commonly the fame thing, from a heavier to 
a lighter atmofphere. The fame perfons are alfo affcfled 
by every circumftance flraitenir.g the capacity of ilie tho- 
rax, as by any ligature made, or even by a plaiiter laid 
upon it ; and a like effeft happens from any increafed bulk 
of the {lomach, either by a full meal, or by air collc6ted in 
it. They are likewife much affeOed by exercife, or what- 
ever elfe can hurry the circulation of the blood. 

1383.] As aithmatic fits fcem thus to depend upon fome 
fulnefs of the vefiels of the lungs, it is probable that an ob- 
ftrutlion of perfpiration, and the blood being lefs determin- 
ed to the fuiface of the body, may favor an accumulation 
in the lungs, and thereby be a means of exciting afthma. 
I'his feems to be the cafe of thofe allhm.atics who have fits 
mofi: frequently in the winter feafon, and who have com- 
monly more of a catarrhal affection accompanying the 
afthma; which therefore occurs- more frequently in winter, 
and more manifeftly from the application of cold. 

1384. j Bcfide thefe cafes of afthma excited by heat or 
cold, there arc others, in which the fits are efpecially excit- 
ed by powers applied to the nervous fyitemi ; as by paffjons 
of the mind, by particular odours, and by irritations of 
fmoke and duft. That this difeafe is an affection of the 
nervous fyftcm, and depending upon a mobihty of the 
moving fibres of the lung^-, appears pretty clearly from its 
being frequently attended with other fpafmodic affc£iions 
depending upon mobility; fuch as hyfteria, hypochondria- 
fis, dyfpepfia, and atonic gout. 

1385.] From the whole of the hiftory of afthma now 
delivered, I think it will readily appear, that the proximate 
caufe of this difeafe is a preternatural, and in Ibme meafure 
a fpafmodic, cohftriClion of the mufcular fibres of the 
bronchiic ; which not only prevents the dilatation of the 
bronchiae neceffary to a free and full infpiration, butgive.*^ 
alfo a rigidity which prevents a full and free ex'piration. 
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This preternatural conftriclioii, like many other convulfive 
and Ipafmodic affe6lions, is readily excited by a turgef- 
cenfe of the blood, or other cauCe of any unufual fulnefs 
and diftcntion of the vcfl'els of the lungs. 

1386.] This difeafe, as coming by fits, may be generally 
diftinguilhed from moft other fpecies of dyfpncea, who?e 
caufes being more conflantly applied, produce therefore a 
more conftant difficulty of breathing. There may, how- 
ever, be fome fallacy in this matter, as feme of thefe caufes 
may be liable to have abatements and intenfities, whereby 
the dyfpncea produced by them may fecm to come by hts; 
but I believe it is feldom that fuch fits put on the appear- 
ance of the genuine afthmanc fitsdefcribed above. Perhaps, 
however, there is ftill another cafe that may give more dif- 
ficulty ; and (hat is when feveral of the caufes, "which we 
have affighed as caufes of feveral of the fpecies of difficult 
breathing referred to the genus of Dyfpnoea, may have the 
cifeft of exciting a' genuine afthmatic fit. Whether this 
can happen to any but the peculiarly predifpofed to afth- 
ma, I am uncertain ; and therefore, whether in any fuch cafes, 
the aflhma may be confidered as fymptomatic ; or if, in 
all fuch cafes, the aflhma may not ftill be confidered and 
treated a^ an idiopathic difeafe, 

1387. J The afthma, thotjgh often threatening immediate 
death, feldom occafions it, and many perfons have lived 
long under this difeafe. In many cafes, however, it does 
prove fatal ; fometimes very quickly, and perhaps always 
at length. In fome young perfons it has ended foon, by 
occafioning a phthifis pulmonalis. After a long continu- 
ance, it often ends in a hydrothorax ; and commonly, by 
occafioning fortte aneurrfm of the heart or great vefTels, it 
thereby proves fatal. 

1388.] As it is feldom that an afthma has been entirely 
cured ; I thei'efcirc cannot propofe any method of cure 
which experience has approved as generally fuccefsful. But 
tiie difeafe admits of alleviation in feveral refpecis from the 
ufe of remedies ; and ray bufinefs now fhall be chiefly to 
offer fomerertiarks upon the choice and ufe of the remedies 
which haV(^%een commonly employed in cafes of afthma. 

13S9,] As the danger of an afthmatic fit arifes chiefly 
from the difficulLtranfmiffionof the blood through the vef- 
Tels of the lung's threatening fuffocation; To themofl pro- 
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bablc means of obviating this feems to be blood-letting j 
and therefore, in all violent fits, practitioners have had re- 
courfe to this remedy. In firll: attacks, and efpccially in 
young and plethoric perfons, blood-letting may be very 
necelfary, and is commonly allowable. But it is alfo evi- 
dent, that, under the frequent recurrence of fits, blood-let-- 
ling cannot be frequently repeated without exhaulHng and 
weakening the patient too much. It is further to be obfer- 
ved that bloodletting is not fo necelfary as might be ima- 
gined, as the paflage of the blood through the lungs is not 
ib much interrupted as has been commonly fuppofed. 
This I particularly conclude from hence, that, inftead qy 
the fuffufion of face, which is the ufual cffe6l of fuch inter- 
ruption, the face, in afthmatic fits, is often flirunk and pale- 
1 conclude the fame alfo from this, that, in allhmatic fits, 
blood-letting does not commonly give fo much relief as, 
upon the contrary fuppofition, might be expeQ.ed. ^,j- , ., 

1390. J As I have alledged above, that a turgefcence of 
the blood is frequently the exciting caufc of afihmatic, fit^, 
fo it might be fuppofed, that a plethoric fiate of the fyflcm 
might have a great fliarein producing a turgefcence oftfic 
blood in the lungs; and. efpccially, therefore, tfiat blood- 
letting might be a proper remedy in afthma. I allow it to 
be fo in the firft attacks of the difeafe: but as the difcafe, 
by continuing, generally takes off the plethorijp ftate of th€ 
fyllem; ^o, after the difeafe has continued for fomc tirac, 
I alledge that blood-letting becomes lefsand Icfs ncceifary. 

1391. J Upon the fuppofition of afthmatics being in a, 
plethoric ftate, purging might be fuppofed to prove a re- 
medy in this difeafe: but, both becaufe the fuppofition is 
not commonly well founded, ^d becaufe purging^s.ieldomi 
found to relieve the veffels of the thorax, this remedy lias 
not appeared to be well fuited to afthmatics; and large 
purging has always been found to do much harm. But as 
afthmatics are always hurt by the ftagnation and accumula- 
tion of matters in the alimentary canal, fo cpftivenefs muft 
be avoided, and an open belly proves ufeful, ^ Jn the time 
of fits, the employment of emollient and moderately laxa- 
tive glyfters* has been found to give confiderable relief. 

1392.] Asa flatulency of the ftomach, and other fymp. 

# A glyfterof milk, with a little fait, is generally fufficient.— — The coflivenefs may be remove* 
by mucilaeinous laxatives of the milder kind, as manua, callia. Sec. or by a proper attention to diet, 
afpccially by ufing the pulps of particulw fruits, a« prune* or railins boikd i« barley-warcr.j rcajtei 
apples eaten vrSto brown fugar, \-c. 
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iOUKs ot mdigeftion, are frcqucnlly attendants of aftlima, 
and very troublclbme to aftbmatics ; fo, both for removing 
thcfe fymptouis, and for taking off all determination to tbe 
lungs, tbe frequent ufe of gentle vomits* is proper in tbis 
difealc. In certain cafes, where a fit was expcfted to come 
on in the courfe of the night, a vomit given in the evening 
has frequently fcemed to prevent it. 

1393,] Bliftering between the fhoulders, or upon the 
bread, has been frequently employed to relieve allhmaiics; 
but m the pure fpalmodic afthma we treat of here, I have 
rarely found blilters uieful, either in preventing or reliev- 
ing fits, 

1 394.] Iffues are certainly ufeful in obviating plethora; 
but as fuch indications feldom arife in cafes of althma, fo 
ilfucs have been feldom found ufeful in this difeafe. 

1395,] Asaflhmatic fits are fo frequently excited by a 
turgefcence of the blood, fo the obviating and allaying of 
this by acids and neutral falls, feems to have been at all 
limes the obje8 of praQitioners. See Flo y e r on the Asthma. 

1396.J Although a plethoric ftate of the fyftem may 
Iccm 10 dilpofc to afthma, and the occafional turgefcence 
of the blood may fccm to be frequently the exciting caufe 
of the fit; yet it is evident, that the difeafe muft have arifen 
chiefly from a peculiar conftitution in the moving fibres 
of the bronchia", difpofing them upon various occafions to 
fall into a fpafmodic conllridion; and therefore, that the 
entire cure of the difeafe can only be expecled from the 
corrcQing of that prcdifpofition, or from correcting the pre- 
ternatural mobility orirritability of thelungs in that refpeft. 

1397.] In cafes wherein this prcdifpofition depends up- 
on original conformation, the cure mull be difficult, and 
perhaps impoffiblc; but it may perhaps be moderated by 
the ufe of antifpafmodics. Upon this footing, various re- 
medies of that kind have been commonly employed, and 
particularly the fetid gums; but we have not found them 
of any confiderable efficacy, and have obfcrvcd them to be 
fometimes hurtful by their heating too much. Some other 
antifpafmodics which might be fuppofed powerful, fuch 
as mufk, have not been properly tried. The vitriolic ether 
has been found to give relief, but its effcBs are not lafting. 

* Vomits ouglit, in thefe cafes, to be mild. Seme foraiuljc of u f m r.rc given in ore of tbe Notes 
cnarticJs 185. 
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1398.3 As in other fpafmodic affe6lions, fo in this, the 
tnoit certain and powerful antirpafmodic is opium.* I have 
often found it eHettual, and generally fafe ; and if there 
have arifen doubts with refpeft to its fafety, I believe they 
have arifen from not diilinguifhing between certain pletho- 
ric and inflammatory cafes of dyfpnoea, improperly named 
Allhma, and the genuine fpafmodic afthmawe treat of here. 

1399,] As in many cafes this difeafe depends upon a 
prcdilpolition which cannot be cOrrefted by our art, fo in 
fuch cafes the patient can only efcape the difeafe by avoid- 
ing the occalional or exciting caufes,, which I have endea- 
voured to point out above. It is, however, difficult to give 
any general rules here^ as different afthmatics have their 
different idiofyncrafies with refpeft to externals. Thus^ 
one afthmatic finds him felfeafieit living in the midft a great 
city, while another cannot breathe but in the free air of the 
country. In the latter cafe, however, moil afthmatics bear 
the air of a low ground, if tolerable free and dry, better 
than that of the mountain* 

1400.] In diet, alfo, there is fome difference to be made 
with rcfpeO; to different afthmatics. None of them bear a 
large or full meal, or any food that is of flow and difficult 
folution in the ftomach'; but many of them bear animal 
food of the lighter kinds, and in moderate quantity. The 
ufe of vegetables which readily prove flatulent, are always 
very hurtfuh In recent afthma, and efpecially in the young 
and plethoric^ a fpare, light, and cool diet is proper, and com- 
monly neceffary ; butafter the difeafe has continued foryears^ 
afthmatics commonly bear, and even require^ a tolerable 
full diet, though in all cafes a very full diet is very hurtful, 

1401.] In drinking, water, or cool watery liquors, are 
the only fafe and fit drinks for afthmatics; and all liquors 
ready to ferment, and become flatulent, are hurtful to them. 
Few afthmatics can bear any kind of ftrong drink; and any 
cxcefsin fuch is always very hurtful to them. As afthmatics 
are commonly hurt by taking warm or tepid drink ; fo, 
both upon th'aL.account and upon account of the liquors 
weakening the nerves of the ftomach, neither tea nor coffee 
is proper in this difeafe. 

# The great efficacy of opium, in cafes of fpafmodic afthma, is f"Jlt<:°"^'f,*^u^yj=Xfrfili w^^ 
oupht toT)e given in large dofes, but not often repeated in the day. It feems " ^f, ""^ .f «;"*J^"^- 
uiven occafionally to allay the violence of the fit, or to prevent '^\l<^^^^f"\J^^f'fJ'°^'^^^^ 
3anum have been frequently found to relieve the fymptoms when the ^t » vioJCTt or uhcn taken^ 
the approach of the tit, to have wholly fuppreffed it, or at leait to have confiUerably biunttd its \ lolencfc 

Vol. 11. S 
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1402. J Afthmatics commonly bear no bodily motion 
eafily but that of the mod gentle kind. Riding, however, 
on horfeback, or going in a carriage, and efpecially failing, 
are very often ufeful to afthmatics. 
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©f tF)e Cfjincougb, or ^oopingcougj). 

1403.] X HIS difeafe is commonly epidemic, and mani- 
feftly contagions. It feems to proceed from a contagion 
of a fpecific nature, and of a iinguJar quality. It does not, 
like moft other contagions, neceffarily produce a fever ; 
nor does it, like moft others, occafion any eruption, or pro- 
duce otherwife any evident change in the ftate of the human 
fluids. It has, in common with the catarrhal contagion, and 
\v'ith that of the meafles, a peculiar determination to the 
lungs; but with particular effe£ls there, very different from 
thole of the other two ; as will appear from the hiftory of 
this difeafe now to be delivered. 

1404.J This contagion, like feveral others, affects per- 
fons but once in the courfe of their lives ; and therefore, 
neceffarily, children are moft commonly the fubjefts of 
this difeafe : But there are many inftances of it occurring 
in perfons confiderably advanced in life; though it is pro- 
bable, that the further that perfons- are advanced in life, 
they are the lefs liable to be affctlcd with this contagion. 

1405.] The difeafe commonly comes on with thfc ordi- 
nary fymptoms of a catarrh arihng from cold; and often, 
for many days, keeps entirely to that appearance ; and I 
have had inftances of a difeafe which, though evidently ari- 
fmg from the chincough contagion, never put on any other 
form than that of a common catarrh. This, however, fel- 
dom happens ; for, generally in the fecond, and at fartheft 
in the third week after the attack, the difeafe puts on its pe- 
culiarand charaBeriftic fymptom,aconvulfive cough. This 
is a cough in which the exfpiratory motions peculiar to 
coughing are made with more frequency, rapidity, and vio- 
lence, than ufual. As thefe circumftances, however, in dif- 
ferent inftances of coughing, arc in very different degrees; 
fo no exact limits can be put to determine when the cough 
can be ftri6lly faid to be convulfive ; and it is therefore 
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cfpecially by another circumftance that the chincough is 
diftinguifhed from every other form of cough. This cir- 
cumftance is, when many exfpiratory motions have been 
convulfively made, and thereby the air is in great quantity 
thrown out from the lungs, a full infpiration is neceffarily 
and fuddenly made; which, by the air ruftiing in through 
the glottis with unufual velocity, gives a peculiar found. 
This found is fomewhat different in different cafes, but is 
in general called a Hoop; and from it the whole of the dif- 
cafe is called the Hooping Cough. When this fonorous 
infpiration has happened, the convulfive coughing is again 
renewed, and continues in the fame manner as before, till 
a quantity of mucus is thrown up from the lungs, or the 
contents of the ftomach are thrown up by vomiting. Ei- 
ther of thefe evacuations commonly puts an end to the 
coughing, and the patient remains free from it for fome 
time after. Sometimes it is only after feveral alternate fits 
of coughing and hooping that expeftoration or vomiting 
takes place; but it is commonly after the fecond coughing 
ihat thefe happen, and put an end to the fit. 

1406. J When thedifeafe, in this manner, has taken its 
proper form, it generally continues for a long time after, 
and generally from one month to three; but fometimes 
much longer, and that with very various circumllances. 

1 407.] The fits of coughing return at various intervals, 
rarely obferving any exaft period. They happen frequent- 
ly in the courfe of the day, and more frequently ftill in the 
courfe of the night. The patient has commonly fome 
warning of their coming on ; and, to avoid that violent and 
painful concuffion which the coughing gives to the whole 
body, he clings faft to any thing that is near to him, or de- 
mands 10 be held faft by any perfon that he cy.n come at. 

When the fit is over, the patient fometimes breathes faft, 
and fcems fatigued for a little after: but in many this ap- 
pears very little; and children are commonly fo entirely 
relieved, that they immediately return to their play, or what 
elfe they were occupied in before. 

1408.] If it happens that the fit of coughing ends in vo- 
miting up the contents of the ftomach, the patient is com- 
monly immediately after feized with a ftrong craving and 
demand for food, and takes it in very greedily. 

1409.] At the firft coming on of this difcafe, the expec- 
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toration is fomctimes none at all, or of a thin mucus only; 
and while this continues to be the cafe, the fits of coughing 
are more violent, and continue longer; but commonly the 
expectoration foon becomes confiderablc, and a very thick 
mucus, often in great quantity, is thrown up; and as this 
is more readily brought up, the fits of coughing are of fliort- 
er duration. 

1410.] The violent fits of coughing frequently interrupt 
the free tranfmiffion of the blood through the lungs, and 
thereby the free return of blood from the veil'cls of the head. 
This occafions that turgefcence and fuffufion of face which 
commonly attends the fits of coughing, and feems to occafion 
alfo thofe eruptions of blood from the nofe, and even from 
the eyes and ears, which fometimcs happen in this difeafc. 

1411.] This difeafe often takes place in the manner we 
have now defcribed, without any pyrexia attending it; but, 
though Sydenham had fcldom obferved it, we have found 
the difeafe very frequently accompanied with pyrexia, 
fometimes from the very beginning, but more frequently 
only after the difeafe had continued for fomc time. When 
it does accompany the difeafe, we have not found it appear- 
ing under any regular intermittent form. It is conflantly in 
fome degree prefent; but with evident exacerbations to- 
wards evening, continuing till next morning. 

1412.} Another fymptom very frequently attending the 
chincough, is a difficulty of breathing; and that not only 
immediately before and after fits of coughing, but as con- 
Itantly prefent, though in different degrees in different per- 
fons. I have hardly ever feen an inilance of a fatal chin- 
cough, in which a confiderable degree of pyrexia and dy- 
fpnoea had not been for fome time conftantly prefent. 

1413. j When by the power of the contagion this dif- 
eafe has once taken place, the fits of coughing are often re- 
peated^ without any evident exciting caufe : But in many 
cafes, the contagion may be confidered as giving a predif- 
pofition only ; and the frequency of fits depends in fome 
^Tieafure upon various exciting caufes ; fuch as, violent 
exercife ; a full meal ; the having taken in food of diffi- 
cult folution ; irritation of the lungs by duft. fmoke or dif- 
agreeable odours of a ftrong kind : and efpecially any con- 
fiderable emotion of the mind. 

1414.] Such are the chief circumftances of this difeafe^ 
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and it is of various event ; which, however, may be com- 
monly forefecn by attending to the following conliderations. 

The younger that children are, they are in the greater 
danger from this difeafe ; and of thofe to whom it proves 
fatal, there are many more under two years old than above it. 

The older that children are, they are the more Iscure a- 
gainil an unhappy event ; and this I hold to be a very ge- 
neral rule, though 1 own there are many exceptions to it. 

Children born of phthidcal and afthmatic parents are 
in the greatclt danger from this difeafe. 

When the difeale, beginning in the form of a catarrh, is 
attended with fever and difficult breathing, and with little 
expectoration, it often proves fatal, without taking on the 
tbrm of the hoopingcough; but, in mod I'lich cafes, the 
coming on of the convuKive cough and hooping, bringing 
on at the fame time a more free expeftoration, generally re- 
moves the danger. 

When the difeafe is fully formed, if the fits are neither 
frequent nor violent, w'ith moderate cxpefloration, and the 
patient, during the intervals of the fits, is eafy, keeps his ap- 
petite, gets deep, and is without fever or difficult breathing, 
the difeafe is attended with no danger; and thefe circum- 
ftances becoming daily more favorable, the difeafe very 
(bon fpontaneoufly terminates. 

An expe8oration, either very fcanty or very copious, is 
attended with danger; efpecially if the latter circximftance 
is attended with great difficulty of breathing, 

Thofe cafes in which the fits terminate by a vomiting, 
and are immediately followed by a craving of food, are 
generally without danger. 

A moderate hemorrhagy from the nofe often proves falu- 
tary ; but very large hemorrhagiesare generally very hurtful. 

This difeafe coming upon pcrfons under a ftate of m/ach 
debility, has very generally an unhappy event. 

The dang;er of this difeafe fbmetimes arifes from the vio - 
lence of the fits of coughing, occafioning apoplexy, epilep- 
fy, or immediate fufFocation : But thefe accidents are very 
rare; and the danger of the difeafe feems generally to be in 
proportion to the fever and dyfpnoea attending it. 

1415. J The cure of this difeafe has been always confi- 
dered as difficult, whether the purpofe be to obviate its fa- 
tal tendency' when it is violent, or merely to fho':"'-^ ''^-^ 
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courfeof it when it is mild. When the contagion is recent, 
aijd continues to a6l, we neither know how to correct, nor 
how to expel it; and therefore the difeafe neceffarily con- 
tinues for lome time: But it is probable, that the conta- 
gion in this as in other inltances ceaies at length to act ; 
and that then the difeafe continues, as in other convuUive 
aiteftions, by the power of habit alone. 

1416. j From this view of the matter I maintain, that 
the pratlice muft be different, and adapted to two different 
indications, according to the period of the dil'eafe. At the 
beginning of the difeafe, and fome time after, the remedies 
to be employed muft be fuch as may obviate the violent 
effe^s of the difeafe, and the fatal tendency of it; but, after 
the difeafe has continued for fome time, and is without any 
violent fymptoms, the only remedies which can be required 
are thofe which may interrupt its courfe, and put an entire 
flop to it fooner than it would have fpontaneoufly ceafed. 

1417.] For anfvvering the firft indication. In plethoric 
fubjects, or in others, v/hen from the circumftances of the 
cough and fits it appears that the blood is difficultly tranf- 
mitted through the lungs, blood-letting* is a neceffary reme- 
dy; and it may be even neceflary to repeat it, efpecially in 
the beginning of the difeafe; But, as fpafmodic affe6tions 
do not commonly admit of much bleeding, fo it is feldom 
proper in the chincough to repeat this remedy often. 

1418,] As coftivenefs frequently attends this difeafe, fo 
it is neccffary to obviate or remove it by laxatives employ- 
ed; and keeping an open belly is generally ufeful: But 
large evacuations in this way are commonly hurtful. t 

1419. J To obviate or remove the inflammatory deter- 
mination to the lungs that fometimes occurs in the difeafe, 
bUftering is often ufeful, and even repeated bliftering has 
been of fervice; but iflues have not fo much effeft, and 
fhould by no means fuperfede the repeated bliftering that 
may be indicated. When blifters are proper, they are 
more efFedual when applied to the thorax, than when ap- 
plied to any diftant parts. 

1420.] Of all other remedies, emetics are the moft ufe- 
ful in this difeafe; both in general by interrupting the re- 

* Bleeding, in thefe cafes, is beft performed by leeches ; and they fcem to give greater relief whcfl 
applied about the neck than on any other part. 

f In general, the belly may be kept open by a proper attention to diet : roafted apples, eaten with 
hrown fugar, flewed prunes, and other finnilar food, which children generally devour with Avidity 1 
fiifficieatly aaiiver the purpose of removing or preventing coftivenefs. 
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turn of fpafmodic affeftions, and in particular by deter- 
mining very powerfully to the furface of the body, and 
thereby taking off determinations to the lungs. For thcfe 
purpofes, 1 think, full vomiting is frequently to be employ- 
ed; and, in the intervals neceffary to be left between the 
times of full vomiting, nauleating dofes of the antimonial 
emetics may be ufeful.* 1 have never found the sulphur 
auratum, fo much praifed by Clolfius, to be a convenient 
medicine, on account of the uncertainty of its dofe ; and the 
tarter emetic employed in the manner direfted by the late 
Dr. Fothergill, has appearodto be more ufeful. 

1421. J Thcfe are the remedies to be employed in the firll 
ftage of the diieafe for obviating its fatal tendency, and 
putting it into a fafe train. But in the fecond ftage, when 
I fuppofc the contagion has ceafed to aft, and that thedif- 
eale continues merely by the power of habit, a different 
indication arifes, and different remedies arc to be employed. 

1422.] This difeafe, which often continues for a long 
time, does not, in my opinion, continue during the whole 
of that time in confequence of the contagion's remainijig in 
the body, and continuing to a£l in it. That the difeafe does 
often continue long after the contagion has ceafed to aci, and 
that too by the power of habit alone, appears to me proba- 
ble from hence, that terror has frequendy cured the difeafe ; 
that any conhderable change in the Itate of the fyftem, fuch 
as the coming on of the fmali-pox, has alfo cured it; and 
laflly, that it has been cured by antifpafmodic and tonic 
medicines ; whilft none of all thefe means of cure can be 
fuppofed either to corre8: or to expel a morbific matter, 
though they are evidently fuited to change the ftatc and ha - 
bits of the nervous fyftem. 

1423.] From this view we are direfted to the indication 
that may be formed, and in a great meafurc to the remedies 
which may be employed in what we fuppofe to be the lb 
cond ftage of the difeafe. It may perhaps be alledgcd, thai. 
this indication of ftiortening the courfe of the difeafe is not 

» The method of givinf tartar-emetic in naufeating dofes has been frequently mentioneJ in pre- 
ceding notes ; but in cafes of chincough, where children arc generally ourpadents, we arc under the 
neceffity of v?rying the dofes to the aj'C and conititution. When the child i:; under a year old, wc 
ouiiht to ufe the weak folution of tartai-emctic, fpccified in the end of the lalt note on ?.TVc\e 185, 
in repeated dofes of a table-fpoonfu! every ten or fifteen minutes, till it operates. Large dofes, cfpe- 
ciallv to voune children, are frequently attended with daiij^erous confcqucnccs, of which the loUpw-- 

ine cafe is fufficient proof. To a child not 10 months old, that labored under the chmcough, half 

a erain of tartar-emetic was given in a little cinnamon water. A violent vomiting was pioduced, and 
the child died fuddcniy, during the artion of the medicine: on infpccting the body after death, we 
found the llomach burft, there being in it a laceration tliat admitted two fingers. The mlpettionot 
thi* body has always made mc extremely cautious in adromlitering emetics to young eliuaren. 
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very irtiportant or ncceflary, as it fuppofes that the datlgct 
or violence is over, and, in confequencc, that the difeafe 
viil loon fpontaneoufly ceafe. The lall luppofition, liow- 
ever, is not well founded ; as the difeafe, like many othct 
convulfivc and fpafmodic afFeftions, may continue for a 
long time by the power of habit alone, and by the repeti- 
tion of paroxyfms may have hurtful efFeds ; more efpe- 
cially as the violence of paroxyfms, and therefore their 
hurtful effects, may be much aggravated by various exter- 
nal caufes that may be accidentally applied. Our indica- 
tion, therefore, is proper; and we proceed to confider the 
feveral remedies which may be employed to aniwer it. 

1424. J Terror may poffibly be a powerful remedy, but 
it is difficult to meafure the degree of it that fhall be pro- 
duced ; and, as a flight degree of it may be ineff^ettual, and 
a high degree of it dangerous, I cannot propofe to employ it. 

1425.] The other remedies which we fuppofe fuited to 
our lecond indication, and which indeed have been frequent- 
ly employed in this difeafe, are antifpafmodics or tonics. 

Of the antifpafmodics, caftor has been particularly re- 
commended by Dr. Morris ; but in many trials we have 
not found it effcftual. 

Widi more probability mufk has been employed : but 
whether it be from our not having it of a genuine kind, or 
not employing it in fufficiently large dofes, I cannot deter- 
mine ; but wc have not found it commonly fuccefsful. Of 
antifpafmodics, the molt certainly powerful is opium : and 
when there is no confiderable fever or difficulty of breath- 
ing prefent, opium has often proved ufeful in moderating 
the violence of the chincough ; but I have not known it 
employed fo as entirely to cure difeafe. 

If hemlock has proved a remedy in this difeafe, as wc 
muil believe from Dr. Butter's accounts, I agree with that 
author, that it is to be confidered as an antifpafmodic. 
Upon this fuppolition, it is a probable remedy ; and from 
the accounts of Dr. Butter and fome others, it fecms to have 
been often ufeful : but, in our trials, it has often difap- 
pointed us, perhaps from the preparation of it not having 
been always proper.* 

1426.J Of the tonics, I confider the cupmofs, formerly 

# Experience has not found tliat any of tNe antirpafmodics hive ever been employed with much 
advantage in this difeafe. All of them are ext-rcmely naufcous, and confequently difficultly given 
to children who cannot well fwallow pills. 
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Celebrated, as of this kind ; as alfo the bark of the miflev 
toe ; but I have had no experience of either, as I have al- 
ways trufted to the Peruvian bark. I confider the ufe of 
this medicine as the moft certain means of curing the difeafe 
in its fecond llage ; and when there has been Httie fever pre- 
fent, and a fulhcient quantity of the bark has been given, it 
has feldom failed of foon putting an end tb the difeafe. 

1427. J When convulfive diforders may be fuppofed td 
continue by the force of habit alone, it has been found that 
a confiderable change in the whole of the circumflances 
and manner of life has proved a cure of fuch difeafes ; and 
analogy has applied this in the cafe of the chincough fo far, 
that a change of air has been employed, and fuppofed to be 
ufeful. In feveral inftances I have obferved it to be foj 
but I have never found the efFefts of it duraljle, or fuffi- 
cicnt to put an entire Hop to the difeafe. 



Sect, III. 

Of the Spasmodic Affections in the Natural functions,, 

CHAP. VIII. 

®f tje IpproiGiiiS, or toftat 10 nameU in ^cotlano^ 
tftc mater*TBra06* 

1428.] X HE painful fenfations referred to the ftomachj 
and which arc probably occafioned by real afFeftions of this 
organ, are of different kinds. Probably they proceed froni 
affedions of different natures, and (hould therefore be dif- 
tinguifhed by different appellations > but I muft own that 
the utmoft precifion in this matter will be difficult. In my 
effay towards a methodical Nofology, I have, however, at- 
tempted it. For thofe pains that are either acute artd pun- 
gent, or accompanied with a fenfe ot diftention, or with a 
fenfe of conflriftion, if they are at the fame time, not at- 
tended with any fenfe of acrimony or heat, I employ the 
appellation of Gaftrodynia. To exprefs thofe painful or 
uneafy fenfations which feem to arife from a fenfe of acri- 
mony irritating the part, or from fuch a fenfe of heat as the 
application of acrids, whether externally or internally ap- 
plied, often gives, I employ the term of Cardial^ia ; and by 
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this I particularly mean to denote tliofe feelings which ar<r 
exprelTcd by the term Heartburn in the Englilh language, 
I think the term Soda has been commonly employed by 
practical writers to exprefs an affedion attended with feel- 
ings of the latter kind. 

1429.] Befide the pains denoted by the terms Caftro- 
dynia, Periadynia, Cardialgia, and Soda, there is, I think, 
another painful fenfation different from all of thefe, which 
is named by Mr. Sauvages Pyrofis Suecica; and his account 
of it is taken from Linnaeus, who names it Cardialgia Spu- 
tatoria. Under the title of Pyrofis Mr. Sauvages has form- 
ed a genus, of which the whole of the fpeeies, except the 
eighth, which he gives under the title of Pyrofis Suecica, 
are all of them fpeeies of the Gallrodynia or of the Cardi- 
algia ;^ and if there is a genus to be formed under the title 
of Pyrofis, it can in my opinion comprehend only the fpe- 
eies 1 have mentioned. In this cafe, indeed, I own that 
the term is not very proper ; but my averhon to introduce 
new names has made me continue to employ the term of 
Mr. Sauvages. 

1430.] The Gaftrodynia and Cardialgia I judge to be 
for the mod part fymptomatic affeflions ; and therefore 
have given them no place in this work : but the Pyrofis, 
as an idiopathic difcaie, and never before treated of in any 
fyftem, I propofe to treat of here. 

1431.} It is a difeafc frequent among people in lower 
life, but occurs alfo, though more rarely, in people of bet- 
ter condition. Though frequent in Scotland, it is by no 
means fo frequent as Linnaeus reports it to be in Lapland. 
It appears mofl commonly in perfons under middle age, 
but feldom in any perfons before the age of puberty. When 
it has once taken place, it is ready to recur occafionally 
for a longtime after ; but it feldom appears in perfons con- 
fiderably advanced in life. Itaffefts both fexes, but more 
frequendy the female. It fometimes attacks pregnant wo- 
men, and fome women only when they arc in that condi- 
tion. Of other women, it more frequently affe6ls the 
unmarried ; and of the married, moft frequently the bar- 
ren. I have had many inftances of its occurring in wo- 
men labouring under a fluor albus. 

1432. J The fits of this difeafe ufually come on in the 
morning and afternoon, when the ftomach is empty. The 
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firll fymptom of it is a pain at the pit of the flomach, with 
a fenle of conftriftion, as if the ftomach was drawn towards 
the back; the pain is increafcd by raifing the body into an 
ereft poltiire, and therefore the body is bended forward. 
This pain is often very fevere ; and, after continuing for 
fome time, it brings on an eruftation of a thin watery fluid 
in coniidcrable quantity. This fluid has fometimes an a- 
crid tafte, but is very often abfolutely infipid. Tlie eruc- 
tation is for fome time frequendy repeated ; and does not 
immediately give relief to the pain which preceded it, 
but does fo at length, and puts an end to the fit, 

1433.] The fits of this difeafe commonly come on with- 
out any evident exciting caufe ; and I have not found it 
Iteadily conne6lcd with any particular diet. It attacks per- 
fons ufing animal food, but I think more frequently thofe 
living on milk and farinacea. It feems often to be excited 
by cold applied to the lower extremities ; and is readily 
excited by any confiderable emotion of mind. It is often 
without any fymptoms of dyfpepfia. 

1434. J The nature of this affeftion is not very obvious; 
but I think it may be explained in this manner : It feems 
to begin by a fpafm of the mufcular fibres of the ftomach ; 
which is afterwards, in a certain manner, communicated to 
the bloo'd-veffels andexhalants,fo as to increafe the impetus 
of the fluids in thefe veflels, while a conltriclion takes place 
on their extremities. While therefore the increafed impe- 
tus determines a greater quantity than ufual of fluids into 
thefe veffels, the conftriBion upon their extremities allows 
only the pure watery parts to be poured out, analogous, as 
I judge, in every refpeft, to what happens in the diabetes 
hyftericus. 

1435.J ^"'^^ praQice in this difeafe is as difficult as the 
theory. The paroxyfm is only to be certainly relieved by 
opium. Other antifpafmodics, as vitriolic ether and vola- 
tile alkali, are fometimes of fervice, but not conftandy fo. 
Although opium and other antifpafmodics relieve the fits, 
they have no effeft in prevendng their recurrence. For 
this purpofe, the whole of the remedies of dyfpepfia have 
been employed without fuccefs. Of the ufe of the nux 
vomica, mentioned as a remedy by Linnaeus, I have had 
no experience. 
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CHAP. IX. 

jOf tbc Colic* 

1436.] X HE principal fymptom of this difeafe, is a pain 
felt in the lower belly. It is fcldora fixed and pungent in 
one part, but is a painful diftention in fome meafure fpread- 
ing over the whole of the belly ; and particularly with a 
fenfe of twilling or wringing round the navel. At the fame 
time, with this pain, the navel and teguments of the belly 
are frequently drawn inwards, and often the mufcles of the 
belly are fpafmodically contrafled, and this in feparate por- 
tions, giving the appearance of a bag full of round balls. 

1437.] Such pains, in a certain degree, fometimes occur 
in calcs of diarrhoea and cholera ; but thefe are lefs violent 
and more tranfitory, and are named Gripings. It is only 
when more violent and permanent, and attended with cof- 
tivenefs, that they conftitute colic. This is alfo commonly 
attended with vomiting, which in many cafes is frequently 
repeated, efpecially when any thing is taken down into the 
ftomach; and in fuch vomitings, not only the contents of 
ihe ftomach are thrown up, but alfo the contents of the du- 
odenum, and therefore frequently a quantity of bile. 

1438.] In fome cafes of colic, the periRaltip motion is 
inverted through the whole length of the alimentary canal, 
in fuch a manner that the contents of the great guts, and 
therefore ilercoraceous matter, is thrown up by vomiting ; 
and the fame inverfion appears ftill more clearly from this, 
that what is thrown into the reftum by gly fter is again thrown 
out by the mouth. In thefe circumftances of inverfion the 
difeafe has been named Ileus, or the Iliac PafTion ; and this 
has been fuppofed to be a peculiar difeafe diilin6l from co- 
lic ; but to me it appears that the two difeafes are owing to 
the fame proximate caufe, and have the fame fymptoms, 
only in a different degree. 

1439.] "^^^ colic is often without any pyrexia attending 
it. Sometimes, however, an inflammation comes upon the 
part of the inteftine efpecially affefted ; and this inflamma- 
tion aggravates all the fymptoms of the difeafe, being pro- 
bably what brings on the moft confiderable inverfion of the 
perillaltic motion ; and, as the flercoraceous vomiting is 
'what efpecially diflinguifhes the ileus, this has been confix 
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dercd as always depending on an inflammation of the in» 
teftines. However, I can affirm, that as there are inflam- 
mations of the inteflines without ftercoraceous vomiting, 
fo I have feen inftances of Ilcrcoraceous vomiting without 
inflammation ; and there is therefore no ground for diftin- 
guifhing ileus from colic, but as a higher degree of the 
fame affection. 

1440. J The fymptoms of the colic, and the difleBions 
of bodies dead of this difeafe, fliow very clearly that it de- 
pends upon a fpafraodic conflritlion of a part of the intef- 
lines; and that this therefore is to be confidered as the proxi- 
mate caufe of the difeafe. In forac of the diffetfions of 
perfons dead of this difeafe, an intus-fufception has been 
remarked to have happened ; but whether this be conltan:- 
ly the cafe on all the appearances of ileus, is not certainly 
determined. 

1441. J The colic has commonly been confldered as be- 
ing of different fpecies, but I cannot follow the writers on 
this fubjeft in the diftinftions they have eftablifl^ied. So 
far, however, as a difference of the remote caufe confti- 
tutes a difference of fpecies, a diflinftion may perhaps be 
admitted ; and accordingly in my Nofology I have mark- 
ed leven different fpecies : But I am well perfuaded, that 
in all thefe different Ipecies the proximate caufe is the faiiu', 
that is, a fpafmodic conftriftion of a part of the inteltm •••. ; 
and confequendy, that in all thefe cafes the indication of 
cure is the fame, that is, to remove the conflriftion me:.- 
tioned. Even in the feveral fpecies named Stercorea, CoU 
losa, and Calculosa, in which the difeafe depends upou o 1 
obItru6lion of the inteftine, I am perfuaded that thefe ob- 
ltru8ions do not produce the fymptoms of colic, except- 
ing in fo far as they produce fpafmodic conftrifclions of the 
inteitines; and therefore, that the means of cure in thefe 
cafes, fo far as they admit of cure, mull be obtained by the 
fame means which the general indication above-mentioned 
fuggelts. 

1442.] The cure, then, of the colic univerfally, is to be 
obtained by removing the fpafmodic conftrifclions of the 
inteflines; and the remedies fuited to this pu-pofe may be 
referred to three general heads : 

1 . The taking off the fpafm by various antifpafmodiu 
powers. w^ 
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2. The exciting the aftion of the inteftines by purgatives, 

3. The employing mechanical dilatation. 

a 443. J Before entering upon a particular account of 
thefe remedies, it will be proper to oblcrve, that in all cafes 
of violent colic, it is advifable to praftife blood-letting ; both 
as it may be ufeful in obviating the inflammation which is 
commonly to beapprehended, andevenas it may be a means 
of relaxing the fpafm of the intelline. This remedy may 
perhaps be improper in perfons of a weak and lax habit, 
but in all perfons of tolerable vigour it will be a fafc reme- 
dy-; and in all cafes where there is the leafl: fufpicion of an 
inflammation aftually coming on, it will be abfolutely ne- 
cefTary. Nay, it will be even proper to repeat it perhaps 
ieveral times, if, with a full and hard pulfe, the appearance 
of the blood drawn, and the relief obtained by the firfl 
bleeding, fliall authorife fuch repetition. 

1444,] The antifpafmodic powers that may beemployed, 
are, the application of heat in a dry or humid form, the ap- 
plication of blifters, the ufe of opium, and the ufc of mild oils. 

The application of heat, in a dry form, has been employ- 
ed by applying to the belly of the patient a living animal, 
or bladders filled with warm water, or bags of fubftanccs 
which long retain their heat; and all thefe have fometimes 
been applied with fuccefs; but none of them feem to me 
io powerful as the application of heat in a humid form. 

This may be employed either by the immerfion of a 
great part of the body in warm water, or by fomenting the 
belly with cloths wrung out of hot water. The immerfion 
has advantages from the application of it to a greater part 
of the body, and particularly to the lower extremities : But 
immerfion cannot always be conveniendy pra6tifed, and fo- 
mentation may have the advantage of being longer continu- 
ed; and it may have nearly all the benefit of immerfion, if 
It be at the fame time applied both to the belly and to the 
lower extremities. 

1445. J From confidering that the teguments of the 
lower belly have fuch a connection with the inteftines, as 
at the fame time to be affected with fpafmodic contraction, 
wc perceive that blifters applied to the belly may have the 
cffed of taking off the fpafm s both from the mufcles of 
the belly Imd from th£ inteftines; and accordingly, blif- 
tcriiig has often been enf^oyed in the colic with advanuge. 
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Analogous to this, rcbefacients applied to the belly have 
been frequently found ufeful. 

1446.] The ufc of opium in the colic may feem to be 
an ambiguous remedy. Very certainly it may for Ibme 
time relieve the pain, which is often fo violent and urgent, 
that it is difficult U) abftain from the ufe of fuch a. remedy. 
At the fame time, the ufe of opium retards or fufpcnds the 
perillaltic motion fo much, as to allow the intcftinesto fall 
into conftriclions; and may therefore, while it relieves the 
pain, render the caufc of the difeafe more obftinate. On 
this account, and further as opium prevents the operation 
of purgatives fo often neceflary in this difeafe, many prac- 
titioners arc averfe to the ufe of it, and fome entirely rejett 
the ufe of it as hurtful. There are, however, others who 
think they can employ opium in this difeafe with much ad- 
vantage. 

In all cafes where the colic comes on without any pre- 
vious colli venefs, and arifes from cold, from paffions of the 
mind, or other caufes which operate efpecially on the ner- 
vous fyftem, opium proves a fafe and certain remedy; but 
in cafes which have been preceded by long coAivenefs, or 
where the colic, though not preceded by coflivciKifs, has 
however continued for fome days without a ftool, fo that 
a ftagnation of fa?ces in the colon is to be fufpeQcd,4he ufe 
of opium is of doubtful effeft. In fuch cafes, unlcfs a' 
ftool has been firfl; procured by medicine, opium cannot 
be employed but with fome hazard of aggravating the dif- 
eafe. However, even in thofe circumftances of cofti^e- 
nefs, when, without inflammation, the violence of the fpafni 
is to be fufpe61ed, when vomiting prevents the exhibition 
of purgatives, and when with all this the pain is extremely 
urgent, opium is to be employed, not only as an anodytw*, 
but alfo as an antifpafmodic, neceffary to favor the opera- 
tion of purgatives; and may be fo employed, when, either 
at the fame time with the opiate, or not long after it. a pur- 
gative can be exhibited. 

Is the hyofcyamus, as often Ihowing, along with its nar- 
cotic, a purgative quality, better fuited to this difcalc than 
opium? 

1447.] It is feemingly on good grounds thai fcvcral 
practitioners have recommended the large ufe of mild oils 
in this difeafe, both as antifoafmodics and as laxatives; and. 
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where the palate and flomach could admit them, I have 
found them very ufeful. But as there are few Scottifh 
ftomachs that can admit a large life of oils, I have had few 
opportunities of employing them. 

1448.] The fecond fet of remedies adapted to the cure 
of colic, are purgatives; which, by exciting the action of 
the inteftines, either above or below the obRruBed place, 
may remove the conflriftion; and therefore thefe purga^ 
lives may be given either by the mouth, or thrown by glyf- 
tcrs into the anus. As the difeafe is often fcatcd in the 
great guts; asglyfters, by having a more fudden operation, 
may give more immediate relief; and as purgatives given 
by the mouth are ready to be rejefted by vomiting; i'o it 
is common, and indeed proper, to attempt curmg the colic 
in the firfl place by glyRers. Thefe may at hrli be of the 
mildcfl kind, confiding of a large bulk of water, with fome 
quantity of mild oil; and fuch are fometimes fufiiciently 
efficacious: However, they are not always fb; and it is 
commonly ncceffary to render them more powerfully Hi- 
mulant by the addition of neutrml falts, of which the moft 
powerful is the common or marine fait. If thefe faline 
glyfters, as fometimes happens, are rendered again too 
quickly, and on this or otherwife are found ineffe6tual, it 
may be proper, inflead of thefe falts, to add to the glyllers 
an infulion of fenna, or of fome other purgative diat can 
be extracted by water. The antimonial wine* may be 
fometimes employed in glyfters with advantage. Hardly 
any glyfters are more effectual than thofe made of turpen- 
tine propcrlyt prepared. When all other inje6lions are 
found ineffectual, recourfe is to be had to the injeftion of 
tobacco fmoke; and, when even this fails, recourfe is to be 
had to the mechanical dilatation to be mentioned hereafter^ 

1449.J ^^ glyfters often fail altogether in relieving this 
difeafe, and as even when they give fome relief they are 
often imperfecl in producing a complete cure; fo it is ge- 

* Tartar emetic is furer than the antimonial wine ; but it is a very violent remedy, and onght ta* 
be ufcd with caution even in glyfters. Five or fix grains is the ufual quantity given in glyfters. 
f rhc proper manner of preparing turpentine glyfters is as follows: 
R. Tereb. \ enet. 3^'' 

Vltel. Ov. No. ii. 
Terein mortatio marmoreo donee penitus folvetur Terebinthina ; deln adde gradatim, 

Aq. font, trigida, §ii. 
Kuic affunde 

Aq. font, tepid, lb i. 

AI. f. Enerl», statim iniiciend. 
If the turpcatine does not diffolve fuffidcntly with the yolks of two eggs, a third may be added. 
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rjcraliy proper, and often neccflary, to attempt a more en- 
tire and certain cure by purgatives given by the mouth. 
The more powerful of thefe, or, as they are called, the 
Draftic Purgatives, may be fometimes neceflary; but 
their ufe is to be avoided, both becaufe they are apt to be 
rejefcled by vomiting, and becaufe when they do not fuc- 
ceed in removing the obftruftion they are ready to induce 
an inflammation. Upon this account it is ufual, and in- 
deed proper, at leall in the firfl: place, to employ the milder 
and lefs inflammatory purgatives. None have fucceeded 
with me better than the chryfials of tartar,* becaufe this 
medicine may be given in fmall but repeated dofes to a 
confiderable quantity; and under this management it is the 
purgative leafi ready to be rejefcled by vomiting, and much 
lefs lb than the other neutral falts. If a ftronger purgative 
be required, jalap,t properly prepared, is lefs offenfive 
to the palate, and fits better upon the flomach, than mofl 
other powerful purgatives. On many occafions of colic, 
nothing is more effectually purgative than a large dofe of 
calomel.;;!; Some praftitioners have attempted to remove 
the obftrudion of the intellines by antimonial emetics jj 
exhibited in fmall dofes, repeated at proper intervals; and 
when thefe dofes are not entirely rejected by vomiting, they 
often prove effectual purgatives. 

When every purgative has failed, the a6tion of the in- 
tellines has been effe6tually excited by throwing cold wa- 
ter on the lower extremities. 

1 450. j The third means of overcoming the fpafm of the 
inteltines in this difeafe, is by employing a mechanical di- 
latation; and is has been frequently fuppofed that quick- 
hiver, given in large quantity, might operate in this man- 

♦ Cryftals of tartar may be given in dofes of two drachrrs each, repeated every two hours or of- 
tener. The chief objeftion againlt the ufe of this fait is its difficult fclution in water, and therefore 
many praftitioners prefer the foluble tartar, er the Rochel fait. 

t Tiie Pulvis Jalap, comp. of the Edinburgh Pliarmacoijocia anfvvers in general very well ; but the 
following formula is lefs liiible to be rejected by the vomiting Which fo frequently accompanies tbi» 
difeafe. 

R. Resin. Jalap, gr. xii. 

Amygdal. dulc. decorticat. No. vi. 
Sacch. alb. 3'' 

Tcre in mortario marmoreo, et adde gradatim, 

Aq. Cmnamoni. simpl. 5i. 
m! f. haulL 

Half of this portion may be given at once, and the other half an hour afterward. 

t This is French prattice, but it is dangerous. It ha,s however been ferviceable in many cafe«»' 
when given in doles of nor 15 grains, or even a fcruplev.hen other purgatives have failed. 

II As the lloniach, as was before obferved, is very irritable in this difeafe, the praflitioner will find 
conlidcrahlc dilGculty in managing antimonlals. It is better to tiso'uX Uicm altogether, for they may; 
^ much mifchief. 

Vol. 11. U 
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ner. I have not, however, found it fuccefsful; and the 
theory of it is with me very doubtful. Some audiors have 
mentioned the ufe of gold and hlver pills, or balls, fv.al- 
lowed down; but I have no experience of futh practices, 
and I cannot fuppofe them a probable means of relief. 

1451. J Another means of mechanical dilatation and a 
more probable meafure, is by injeBing a large quantity o! 
warm w^ater by a proper fyringc, which may throw it with 
fome force, and in a continued ftream, into the reftuni. 
Both from the experiments reported by the late Mr. De 
Haen, and from thofe I myfelf have had occafion to make, 
I judge this remedy to be one of the moft powerful anc! 
eftcclual.* 

1452.] I have now mentioned all the feveral means that 
may be employed for the cure of the eolic, confidered as 
a genus; but before I quit this fubjeB, it m.ay be expctted 
that I fhould take nodce of fome of the fpecies which may 
fecm to require a particular confideration. In this view 
it may be expecled that 1 Ihould cfpecially take notice of 
that Ipecies named the Colic of Poitou, and particularly 
known in England by the name of the Devonfliirc Colic. 

1453.] This fpecies of the difeafe is certainly a peculiar 
one, both in refpeft to its caufe and its effeQs; but, as to 
the firft, it has been lately fo much the fubjett of invefti- 
gadon, and is fo well afcertaincd by the learned phylicians 
Sir George Baker and Dr. Hardy, that it is unnecelfary 
for me to fay any thing of it here. 

With refpe£t to the cure of it,t fo far as it appears in 
the form of a colic, my want of experience concerning it 
does not allow me to fpeak with any confidence on the fub- 
jeft; but, fo far as I can learn from others, it appears to 
me, that it is to be treated by all the feveral means that I 
have propofed above for the cure of colic in general. 

How far the peculiar effetts of this difeafe are to be cer- 

♦ It is to be thrown up, by means of a large ryrinee, in fuch quantities, t?tat the patient begins to 
feel a fenfe of uneafmefs from the great diftcntion \vliich it occafions. Some j)atieni:» have borne two 
gallons to be injefted, and the cafes were attended with the defired fuccefs. The cafes in which 
th»-fc large injeftions are moft ufeful, are thofe in which hardened fxces are accumulated in thc 
C 'on . The warm water anfwers two intentions, viz. dilatinjj the paflage, and foftening the faeces. 
•. n the early ftage of this difeafe, the belly is to be kept open by the mildeft laxatives, and a, 
milk diet ftriftly ufed. The following formula anfwers extremely well : 
R. Mannx, 

01. Clivar. aa §'• 
M. f. Linftus. 

Tills quantity is a proper dofe, and it may be repeated every day with thirty or forty drops of 
laudanum at bed-time. If the fymptoms, however, do not abate, we may at the Came time eire 
large emoUient glyfters. 
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tainly forefesn and obviated, I have not "jjroperly learned; 
and I mud leave the matter to be determined by thofe who 
^mve had fuliicient experience in it. 

CHAP. X. 

m ti)€ CJ)olcra. 

^454-] An this difeafe, a vomiting and purging concur- 
ring together, or frequently alternating with one another, 
are the chief fymptoms. The matter rejetled both up- 
wards and downwards appears manifedly to confiil chiefly 
of bile. 

1455-j f'lora this lad circumftance I conclude, that the 
difeafe depends upon an increafed fecretion of bile, and 
its copious effufion into the alimentary canal: and, as in 
this it irritates and excites the motions above mentioned, I 
infer, that the bile thus effufcd in larger quantity is at the 
fame time alfo of a more ax:rid quality. This appears 
likewifc from the violent and \iery painful gripings that at- 
tend the difeafe, and which we can impute only to the vio- 
lent fpafmodic contratlions of the inteftines that take place 
here. Thefc Ipafms are commonly communicated to the 
abdominal mufcles, and very frequently to thofe of the 
extremities. 

1456. J In the manner now defcribed, the difeafe fre- 
quently proceeds with great violence, till the Itrength of 
the patient is greatly, and often fuddenly, weakened; while 
a coldnefs of the extremities, cold fweats, and faintings, 
coming on, an end is put to the patient's liie, fometimes 
in the courfe of one day. In other cafes the difeafe is lefs 
violent, continues for a day or two, and then ccafcs by 
degrees; though fuch recoveries feldom happen without 
the affiltance of remedies. 

1457. J ^^^ attacks of this difeafe arc feldom accompa- 
nied with any fymptoms of pyrexia ; and though, during 
the courfe of it, both the pulle and refpiration are hurried 
and irregular, yet thefe fymptoms are generally fo entirely 
removed by the remedies that quiet the fpafmodic affeftion 
peculiar to the difeafe, as to leave no ground for fuppofmg 
that it had been accompanied by any proper pyrexia. 

1458.] This IS a difeafe attending a very warm ftate of 
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the air; and, in very warm climates, it may perhaps ap^ 
pear at any time of the year: But even in fuch climates it 
is moft frequent during their warmed feafons; and in tem- 
perate climates, it appears only in the warm feafons. Dr. 
Sydenham confidered the appearances of this difeafe in 
England to be confined to the month of Auoud; but he 
himfelf obferved it to appear fometimes towards the end of 
fummer, when the feafon was unufually warm; and that, 
in proportion to the heat, the violence of the difeafe was 
greater. Others have obferved that it appeared more early 
in fummer, and always fooner or later, according as the 
great heats fooner or later kt in. 

1459.] From all thefe circumftances, it is, I think, ve- 
ry evident, that this difeafe is the effett of a warm atmof- 
phere, producing fome change in the Itate of the bile in 
the human body: And the change may confift, either in 
the matter of the bile being rendered more acrid, and there- 
by fitted to excite a more copious fecretion ; or, in the 
fame matter, its being prepared to pafs off in larger quan- 
tity than ulual. 

1460.} It has been remarked, that in warm climates and 
feafons, after extremely hot and dry weather, a fall of rain 
cooling the aimofphere feems efpecially to bring on this 
difeafe ; and it is very probable that an obftrutted perfpi- 
ration may have alfo a fhare in this, though it is alio cer- 
tain that the difeafe does appear when no change in the 
temperature of the air, nor any application of cold has 
been obferved. 

1461.] It is poflfible, that, in fome cafes, the heat of the 
feafon may give only a predifpofition, and that the difeafe 
may be excited by certain ingefla or other caufes ; but it 
is equally certain, that the difeafe has occurred without any 
previous change or error, either in diet, or in the manner 
of life, that could be obferved. 

1462.] The Nofologifls have conftituted a Genus un- 
der the title of Cholera, and under this have arranged as a 
fpecies every affection in which a vomiting and purging of 
any kind happened to concur. In many of thefe fpecies, 
however, the matter evacuated is not bilious; nor docs 
the evacuation proceed from any caufe in the (fate of the 
atmofphere. Further, in many of thefe fpecies alfo, the 
vomiting which occurs is not an effential, but merely an 
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accidental fymptom from the particular violence of the 
difeafe. The appellation of Cholera therefore fhould, in 
my opinion, be confined to the difeafe I have defcribed 
above; which by its peculiar caufe, and perhaps alfo by 
its fymptoms, is very different from all the other fpecies that 
liave been affociated with it. I believe that all the other 
ipecies arranged under the tide of Cholera by Sauvages or 
Sagar, may be properly enough referred to the genus of 
Diarrhoea; which we arc to treat of in the next chapter. 

The diftinBion I have endeavoured to ellablifh between 
the proper Cholera, and the other difeafes that have fome- 
timcs got the fame appellation, will, as I judge, fuperfede 
the quellion, Whether the Cholera, in temperate climates, 
happens at any other feafon than that above affigned ? 

1463.] In the cafe of a genuine cholera, the cure of it 
has been long cflablifhed by experience. 

In the beginning of the difeafe, the evacuation of the 
redundant bile is to be favored by the plentiful exhibition 
of mild diluents,* both given by the mouth, and injefted 
by the anus; and all evacuant medicines, employed in ei- 
ther way, are not only fuperfluous, but commonly hurtful. 

1464.J When the redundant bile appears to be fuffici- 
cntly wafhed out, and even before that, if the fpafmodic 
affedions of the alimentary canal become very violent, and 
are communi<:ated in a confiderable degree to other parts 
of the body, or when a dangerous debility feems to be in- 
duced, the irritation is to be immediately obviated by 
opiates in fufiBciently large dofes, but in fmall bulk, and 
given either by the mouth, or by glytter.t 

1465. J Though the patient be in this manner relieved, 
it frequently happens, that when the operation of the opi- 
um is over, the difeafe fhows a tendency to return; and, 
lor at leaft fome days after the Inii attack, the irritability 
of the inteftines, and their difpofition to fall into painful 
fpafmodic contractions, feem to continue. In this fitua- 
tion, the repetition of the opiates, for perhaps fcvcral 

* Thin rice gruel is as proper a mild diluent as any we can uCe ; as is -ilfo water in which a cnift cf 
bread is boiled. A very fmall quantity of port wine may be added to tliefe diluents if the puUe tx; 
fmall or weak. 

+ A pill confiding of a grain of opium may be given every two hours, andif it doesnot relieve tlsc 
fymptoms after the third orfourth repetition, we may inject the following glylter : 

R. Dococt. Hold. gx. 
Tinct. Thebaic. 5i'' 
M. f. Enema. 
This glyfter may be repeated twice, or thrice if there fhould be occafion. 
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days, may come to be neceilary ; and as the debility com- 
inonly induced by the difcafe favours the difpofition to 
ipafmodic affcBions, it is ofien ufeful and necefifary, to- 
gether with the opiates, to employ the tonic powers of" the 
Peruvian bark.* 



CHAP. XI. 

1466.] JL HIS difeafe confifts in evacuation by ftool, 
more frequent and of more liquid matter than ufual. This 
leading and charafteriRic fymptom is fo diverfified in '\t\ 
degree, initscaufes, and in the variety of matter evacu- 
ated, that it is aimoft impoffible to give any general hiftory 
of the difeafe. 

1467.] It isto be diflinguifhed from dyfentery, by not 
being contagious; by being generally without fever; and 
by being with the evacuation of the natural excrements, 
which are, at lead for fome time, retained in dyfentery. 
The two difeafes have been commonly diftinguifhed by 
the gripings being more violent in the dyfentery; and they 
are commonly icfs violent and lefs frequent in diarrhcea : 
but as they frequently do occur in this alfo, and fometimcs 
to a con(iderable degree, fo they do not afford any proper 
diflin8ion.t 

1468.J A diarrhoea is to be diftinguiflied from cholera 
chiefly by the difference of their caufes ; which, in cholera, 
is of one peculiar kind; but in diarrhoea is prodigioufly 
diverfified, as we fhall fee prefently. It has been common 
to diFiinguifh cholera by the evacuation downwards being 
of bilious matter, and by this being always accompanied 
v.'ith a vomiting of the fame kind; but it does not univer- 
fally apply, as a diarrhoea is fometimes attended with vo- 
miting, and even of bilious matter. 

1469.] The difeafe of diarrhoea, thus diflinguiflied, is 
very greatly diverfified; but in all cafes, the frequency of 

* TJic bark in thefecafMis often fuccefsfuUy given along with rhubarb, Mia the following formula 
Be. Pulv. Cort. Peruv. 3 fC,. 
Rad. Rhei, ^i- 
AI. f. Pulv. in part, xqual. xii. dividend. 
One of thsfe powders may he given three times a-day with a glafs of port wine. 
+ Tencfmus is a dirtinguiiJunff fymptom of dyfentery, but it is fomctime« prefent in diarrhaa alf« i 
•eTpcculIy thofe diirrhocij wMcn proccc-I from acrid or or putrid fubftances m the intcftir.c*. 
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lools is to be imputed to a preternatural incrcafe of the 
periftaltic motion m the whole, or at lead in a confidera- 
ble portion, of the inteflinal canal. This increafed adion 
is in different degrees, is often convuHive and fpafmodic, 
and at any rate is a motu^ abnoymis : for which rcafon, in 
ihe Methodical Nofology, I have referred it to the order 
of Spafmi, and accordingly treat of it in this place. 

1470.] Upon the fame ground, as I conhder thedifeafc 
named Lientery to be an increafed periftaltic motion over 
the whole of the inteftinal canal, ariling from a peculiar ir- 
ritability, I have confidered it as merely a fpecies of diar- 
rhcea. The idea of a laxity of the inteftinal canal being 
the caufe either of lientery, or other fpecies of diarrhcea, 
cippears to me without foundation, except in the fingle 
cafe of frequent liquid ftools from a palfy of the sphincter 
ani. 

1471.] The increafed aQionof the periftaltic motion, I 
conhderas always the chief part of the proximate caufe of 
diarrhoea: but the difeafe is further, and indeed chiefly, 
diverfified by the different caufes of this increafed a6Hon;. 
which we are now to inquire into. 

1472.] The feveral caufes of the increafed aQion «f the 
inteftines may be referred, I think, in the firft place, to 
two general heads. 

The^ri^; is, of thedi/eafes of certain parts of the body . 
which, either from a confent of the inteftines with thele 
parts, or from the relation which the inteftines have to the 
whole fyftem, occafion an increafed atlion in the intef- 
tines, without the transference of any ftimulant matter from 
the primary difeafed part to them. 

The second head of the caufes of the increafed aclion of 
the inteftines is the ftimuli of various kinds, wliich are ap- 
plied dire81y to the inteftines thtmfclves. 

1473.] Thefe affections of other parts of the fyftem may 
affett the inteftines without the transference orapplicaiion- 
of any ftimulant matter, we learn from hence that the paf- 
fions of the mind do in fome pcrfons excite diarihcca. 

1474.] That difeafes in other parts may in like manner 
affc6l the inteftines, appears from the dentition of infants 
frequently exciting diarrhoea. I believe that the gout of- 
ten affords another inftance of the fame kind; and proba- 
bly there are others^alfo, though not well afcertained. 
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1475.] The (limuli (1472.) which may be applied to 
the intelHnes are of very various kinds; and are either, 

1. Matters introduced by the mouth. 

2. Matters poured into the inteitines by the feveral ex- 
crctories opening into them. 

3. Matters poured from certain preter-natural openings 
made into them in certain difeafes. 

1476-.J Of thofe (1475, 1.) introduced by the mouth, 
the firll to be mentioned are the ahments commonly taken 
in. Too great a quantity of theie taken in, often prevents 
their due digeftion in theftomach; and by being thus fent 
in their crude, and probably acrid, ftate to the inteftines, 
they frequently excite diarrhcea. 

,The fame aliments, though in proper quantity, yet hav- 
ing too great a proportion, as frequently happens, of fa- 
line or faccharine matter along with them, prove itimulant 
to the inteftines, and excite diarrhcea. 

But our aliments proveefpecially the caufes of diarrhoea, 
according as they, from their own nature, or from the 
weaknefs of the flomach, are difpofed to undergo an undue 
degree of fermentation there, and thereby become flimu- 
lant to the inteftines. Thus acefcejit aliments are ready to 
produce diarrhoea; but whether from their having any di- 
reBly purgative quality, or only as mixed in an- over pro- 
portion with the bile, is not well determined. 

1477. J Not only the acefcent, but alfo the putrefcent 
difpolition of the aliments, feems to occahon aiiiarrhcea; 
and it appears that even the effluvia of putrid bodies, taken 
in any way in large quantity, 'have the fame effqpl. 

Are oils or fats, taken in as a part of our aliments, ever 
the caufe of diarrhoea? and if fo, in what manner do they 
operate?* 

1478. j The other matters introduced by the mouth, 
which may be caufes of diarrhoea, are thofe thrown in ei- 
ther as medicines, or poifons that have the faculty of Si- 
mulating the alimentary canal. Thus, in the lift of the 
Materia Medica, we have a long catalogue of thofe nam- 
ed purgatives; and in the lift of poifons, we have many 
pollefted of the fame quality. The former, given in a cer- 
quantity, occafion a temporary diarrhoea ; and given in 
very large dofes, may occafion it in excefs, and continue 

* Rantidoils and fats certainly irritate the inteftines, and ir.ay therefore produce diaahoca. 
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it longer than ufual, producing that fpecies of dianhcea 
named a Hypercatharfis. 

1479;] The matters (1475, 2.) poured into the cavity 
of the inteftines from the excretories opening into them, 
and which may occafion diarrhoea, are either thofe from 
the pancreatic or hihary duft, or thofe from the excreto- 
ries in the coats of the inteftines themfelves. 

1480.] What changes may happen in the pancreatic juice 
I do not exaftly know ; but I fuppofe that an acrid fluid 
may iiTue from the pancreas, even while flill entire in its 
ftrufture; but more efpecially when it is in a fupporated, 
fcirrhous, or cancerous ftate, that a very acrid matter may 
be poured out by the pancreatic du6t, and occafion diar- 
rhcea. 

1481.] We know well, that from the biliary du8; the 
bile may be poured out in greater quantity than ufual; and 
there is little doubt of its being alfo fometimes poured out 
of a more than ordinary acrid quality. It is very probable, 
that in both ways the bile is- frequently a caufe of diarrhoea. 

Though I have faid abov.e that diarrhoea may be com- 
monly diftinguifhed frpiri cholera I muft admit here, that 
as the caufes producing that ftate of the bile which occafi- 
ons cholera, may occiir in all the different poffible degrees 
of force, fo as, on one occafion, to produce the moft vio- 
lent and diftinBiy marked cholera ; but, upon another, to 
produce OQly the gentleft diarrhcjea: which, however, will 
be the faniedifeafe, only varying in degree: So I think it 
probable,, .that in warm climates, and in warm feafons, a 
diayrhcea^iifiliosa of this kind may frequently occur, not to 
be always certainly diftinguifhed from cholera. 

However this may be, it is fufficiendy probable, that, 
in fome cafes, the bile, without having been afted upon 
by the heat of the climate or feafon, may be redundant: 
and acrid, and prove therefore a particular caufe of diar- 
rhoea. 

1482. J Befide bile from the fevcral caufes and \n the 
conditions mentioned, the biliary duel may pour out pus, 
or other matter from abfcefles in the liver, which may be 
the caufe of diarrhoea. 

Pra8ical writers take notice of a diarrhoea wherein a 
thin anS bloody liquid is difcharged: which they fuppofe 
Vjl. II. x ' 
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to have proceeded, from the liver, and have therefore gii- 
veil the difcafe the name of Hepatirrhoea : but we haveViot 
met with any inftance of this kind; and therefore cannot 
properly fay any thing concerning it. 

1483.] A fecond fet of excretories, from which m.atter 
is poured into the cavity of the inteftines, are thoTe from 
the coats of the inteftines themfelves ; and are either the 
exhalants proceeding dire6lly from the extremities of arte- 
teries, or the excretories from the mucous follicles ; and 
both thefe fources occur in prodigious number over the 
internal furface of the whole inteftinal canal. It is proba- 
ble that it is chiefly the effufion from thefe fources which, 
in moft inflanc.es, gives the matter of the liquid itools oc- 
curring in diarrhoea. 

1484.] The matter from both fources may be poured 
out in larger quantity than ufual, merely by the increafed 
aftion of the inteftines, whether that be excited by the paf- 
fions of the mind (1473.) by difeafes in other parts of the 
fyftem (1472, 1.) or by the various Itimulants mentioned 
(1476.) and following; or the quantity of matter poured 
out may be increafed, not.fo much by the increafed a6tion 
of the inteftines, as by an increafed afflux of fluids from 
other parts of the fyftem. 

Thus, cold applied to the furface of the body, and fup^- 
preflTing perfpiration, may determine a greater quantity of 
fluids to the inteftines. 

Thus, in the ischuria rcnalis, the urine taken into the 
blood-veflels is fometimes determined to pafs off again by 
the inteftines. 

In like manner, pus or ferum may be abforbed from 
the cavities in which they have been ftagnant, and be again 
poured out into the inteftines, as frequently happens, in 
particular with refpeft to the water of dropfies. 

1485. j It is to be obfcrvcd here, that a diarrhoea may 
be excited not only by a copious afflux of fluids from other 
parts of the fyftem, but likewife by the mere determination 
of various acrid matters from the mals of blood into the 
cavity of the inteftines. Thus it is fuppofed that the mor- 
bific matter of fevers is fometimes thrown o it into the ca- 
.vity of the inteftines, and gives a critical diarrhoea: and 
whether I do or do not admit the doftrine of critical eva- 
cuations, I think.it is probable that the morbific matter of 
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the exanthemata is frequently thrown upon the inteftincs, 
and occahons diarrhoea. 

i486. J It is to me further probable, that the putrefcent 
matter diffufed over the mafs oF blood in putrid difeafes, is 
frequently poured out by the exhalants into the intcftines, 
and proves there the caufe, at Icaft in part, of the diar- 
rhoea fo commonly attending thefe difealcs. 

1487. J Upon this fubje6l of the matters poured into the 
cavity of the intellines, I have chiefly confidered them as 
poured out in unufual quantity, but it is probable that, for 
the mod part, they are alfo changed in their quality, and 
become of a more acrid and ftimulant nature; upon which 
account efpecially it is that they excite, or al leali increafe 
a diarrhoea. 

1488.] How far, and in what manner, the exhalant fluid 
may be changed in its nature and quality, we do not cer- 
tainly know: but with refpeft to the fluid from the mu- 
cous excretories, we know, that, when poured out in un- 
ufual quantity, it is commonly, at the lame time, in a 
more liquid and acrid form; and may prove, therefore, 
confiderably irritating. 

1489. j Though the copious eflfufion of a more liquid 
and acrid matter from the mucous excretories, be probably 
owing to the matter being poured out immediately as it is 
iecreted from the blood into the mucous follicles, without 
being allowed to ftagnate in the latter, fo as to acquire that 
miMer quality and thicker confiftence we commonly find 
in the mucus in its natural ftate ; and although we might 
fuppofe the excretions of a thin and acrid fluid fliould al- 
ways be the eff"e6l of every determination to the mucous 
follicles, and of every ftimulant applied to them ; yet it is 
certain, that the reverfe is fometimes the cafe; and that, 
from the mucous follicles, there is frequently an increafed 
excretion of a mucus, which appears in its proper form of 
a mild, vifcid, and thickifli matter. This commonly occurs 
in the cafe of dyfentery ; and it has been obferved to give 
a fpecies of diarrhoea, which has been properly named the 
Diarrhxa Mucosa. 

1490. J A third fource of matter poured into the cavity 
oftheintefl:ines, and occafioning diarrhoea (1475. 3 ) is from 
thofc preternatural openings produced by difeafes in the 
intellines or neighboring parts. Thus the blood-vclTcls o\\ 
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the internal fuiTacc of the inteftines may be opened by ero- 
fion, rupture, or anaflomofis, and ^our into the cavity 
their blood, which, either by its quantity, or by its acrimo- 
ny, whether inherent, or acquired by ftagnation, may Tome;, 
times give a diarrhoea evacuating bloody matter. This is 
what I think happens in that difeafe which has been called 
the Melxna or Morbus Niger. 

1491.] Another preternatural fource of matter poured 
into the cavity of the inteftines, is the rupture ofabfcelfes 
ieated either in the coats of the inteftines themfclves, or in 
any of the contiguous vifcera, which, during an inflamed 
ftate, had formed an adhefion with fomc part of the intef- 
tines. The matter thus poured into their cavity may be 
various; purulent, or fanious, or both together, mixed at 
the fame time with more or lefs of blood; and in each of 
thefe ftates may be a caufe of diarrhoea. 

1492.] Amongft the ftimuli that may be direSlly applied 
to the inteftines, and which, by increaling their periftaltic 
motion, may occahon diarrhoea, I muft not omit to men- 
tion worms, as having frequently that effe6l. 

1 493.] I muft alfo mention here a ftate of the inteftines, 
•xvherein their periftaltic motion is preternaturally increaf- 
ed, and a diarrhoea produced; and that is, when they are 
affetled with an erythematic inflammation. With refpecl 
to the exiftence of fuch a ftate, and its occahoning diar- 
rhoea, fee what is faid above in (398.) and following. Whe- 
ther it is to be confidered as a particular and diftinft cafe 
of diarrhoea, or is always the fame with fome of thofe pro- 
duced by one or other of the caufes above-mentioned, I 
have not been able to determine, 

1494.] Laftly, by an accumulation of alimentary or of 
other matter poured into the cavity of the inteftines from 
feveral ofthefources above-mentioned, a diarrhoea may 
be efpecially occafioned when the abforption of the laBeals, 
or of other abforbents, is prevented, either by an obftruc- 
tionof their orifices, or be an obftruclion of the mefentcric 
glands, through which alone the abforbed fluids can be 
tranfmitted. 

In oneinftance of this kind, when the chyle prepared in 
the ftomach and duodenum is .not abforbed in the courfc 
of the inteftines, but pafles off in confiderable quantity by 
the anus, the difeafe has been named Morbus Cxliacus^ or 
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limply and more properly Cosliaca; which accordingly I 
have conhdered as a fpecies of diarrhoea. 

1495. J I have dius endeavored to, point out die various 
fpecies of difeafe that may come under the general appel- 
lation of Diarrhoea; and from diat enumeration it v^ill ap- 
pear, that many, and indeed the greater part of the cales 
of diarrhoea, are to be confideredas fympathedc affeQions, 
and to be cured only by curing the primary difeafe upon 
which they depend; of which, however, I cannot proper- 
ly treat here. From our enumeration it will alfo appear, 
that many of the cafes of diarrhoea which may be conOder- 
ed as idiopathic, will not require my faying much of them 
here. In many inftances, the difeafe is afcertained, and 
alfo the caufe alfigned, by the condition of the matter eva- 
cuated ; fo that what is neceffary to correal or remove it 
will be fufficiendy obvious to practidoners of any know- 
ledge. In fhort, I do not find that I can offer any general 
plan for the eure of diarrhoea; and all that I caii pretend 
to do on this fubjeS:, is to give fome general remarks on 
iTic praclice that has been commonly followed in the cure 
of this difeafe. 

1496.J The praftice in this difeafe has chiefly proceed- 
ed upon the fuppofidon of an acrimony in the fluids, or 
of a laxity in the fimple and moving fibres of the inteftines ; 
. j&nd the remedies employed have accordingly been, Cor- 
'..jeClors of particular acrimony, general demulcents, evacu- 
■^ants by vomiting or purghig, aflringents, or opiates. Upon 
each of thefe kinds of remedies I fhall now offer fome re- 
marks. 

1497. J An acid acrimony is, upon feveral occafions, 
the caufe of diarrhoea, particularly in children; and in fuch 
cafes the abforbent earths have been very properly em- 
ployed. The common, however, and promifcuous ufe of 
thefe, hath been very injudicious; and where there is any 
putrefcency, they muft be hurtful. 

1498.] The cafes in which there is a putrid or putref- 
cent acrimony prevailing, have been, I think, too leldom 
taken notice of; and, therefore, the ufe of acids too fcl- 
dom admitted. The acrimony to be fufpeded in bilious 
cafes, is probably of the putrefcent kind. 

1499.] The general corre6lors of acrimony are the mild 
diluents and demulcents. The former have not been 10 
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much employed in diarihcEa as they ought; for, joined 
with demulcents, they very much increafe the efFeQs of the 
latter : And although the demulcents, both mucilaginous 
and oily, may by thcmfelves be ufeful, yet without the af- 
firtance of diluents they can hardly be introduced in fuch 
■cjuantity as to anfv;er the purpofe.''*' 

1500. J As indigeftion and crudities prefent in the ftom- 
achare fo often the caufe of diarrhoea, vomiting muft there- 
fore be frequently very ufeful in this difeafe. 

In like manner, when the difeafe proceeds, as it often 
does, from obftruQed perfpiration, and increafcd afflux of 
(luids to the inteftines, vomiting is perhaps the moil effec- 
tual means of reftoring the determination of the fluids to 
the furface of the body. 

It is pofTible alio, that vomiting may give fome inverfion 
of the periftaltic motion, which is determined too much 
downwards in diarrhoea; fo that upon the whole it is a re- 
(medy which may be very generally ufeful in this difeafe. t 

1501.] Purging has been fuppofed to be more univer- 
fally neceifary, and has been more generally praQifed. 
This, however, in my opinion, proceeds upon very mif- 
-laken notions with refpe6l to the difeafe; and fuch a prac- 
tice feems to me for the moft part fuperfluous, and in ma- 
ny cafes very hurtful. It goes upon the fuppofition of an 
acrimony prefent in the inteftines, that ought to be carried 
out by purging; but, if that acrimony has either been in- 
troduced by the mouth, or brought into the inteftines from 
other parts of the body, purging can neither be a means of 
correfting nor of exhaufting it; and muft rather have the 
effeft of increafing its afflux, and of aggravating its effe6ls. 
From whatever fource the acrimony which can excite a 
'iarrhoea proceeds, it may be fuppofed fufficient to evacu- 
ate itfelf, fo far as that can be done by purging; and as 

* Lintreedtea is both diluent and demulcent; butastlie patient fometimes loaths it, we mav in 
its place ufe a decoction of marfh-mallow root, or of quince feed. Thefe infulions and decodlions 
ought to be extremely thin. An ounce of bruil'ed quince feed will rrrake three pints of water as thick 
and ropy as the white of an e^g : hence a drachm is fuflicient for a pint of the decoftion. 

Wcnave another inftanceoi" a diluent and demulcent in tlie almond emulfion, which is an exceed- 
ingly elegant medicine. The formula: in both the London and Edinburgh Pharniacopoeias are not 
well adapted to cafes of diarrhoea: for the former contains fugar, and the latter bitter almonds ; 
both of which ingredients increafe the irritation. In thefe cafes, therefore, an emulfion made witli 
Iweet almonds and gum arable, is preferable to either of the others ; as, 
R. Amygdal. dulc. decorticat. §i. 
Gum Arabic. y,\. 
Tere in mortario marmoreo, et adde gradatim. 
Aq. font. Ibi. 
M. f. Emiils. 
f The methods of giving the tartar emetic, fcr producing either voctiting or fweating, may be 
ften in the notes oa article 185. 
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in cholera, (o in the fame kind of diarrhoea, it will be more 
proper to affift the evacuation by diluents and demulcents, 
than to increafe the irritation by purgatives. 

1502. j If, then, the ufe of purgatives in diarrhcea may 
be confidcred, even when an acrimony is prefcnt, as fuper- 
fluous, there are many other cafes in which it may be ex- 
tremely hurtful. If the irritability of the intcltines fhall, 
from affe6Uons in other parts of the fyllem, or other caufe.s, 
have been already very much increafed, purgatives mud 
necefTarily aggravate the difeafe. In the cafe of lientcry, 
nobody thinks of giving a purgative; and in many cafes of 
diarrhcea approaching to that, they muft be equally im- 
proper. I have already obferved, that when diarrhoea pro- 
ceeds from an afflux of fluids to the inteftines, whether in 
too great quantity, or of an acrid quality, purgatives may 
be hurtful; and whoever, therefore, confiders the numer- 
ous and various fources from which acrid matter may be 
poured into the cavity of the inteftines, will readily per-- 
ceive, that in many cafes of diarrhoea^ purgatives may be 
extremely pernicious. 

There is one cafe in particular to be taken notice of. 
When, from a general and acrid diflblution of the blood, 
the ferous fluids run off too copioufly in the cavity of ths 
inteftines, and excite that diarrhoea which attends the ad- 
vanced ftate of he£lic fever, and is properly called a. Col- 
liquative Diarrhoea; I have, in fuch cafes, often fecn pur- 
gatives given with the moft baneful effcfts. 

There. is ftill another cafe of diarrhoea in which purga- 
tives are pernicious; and that is, when the difeafe depends, 
as we have alleged it fometimes may, upon an erythema- 
tic inflammation of the inteftines. 

I need hardly add, that if there be a cafe of diarrhoea 
depending upon a laxity of the folids, purgative* cannot 
there be of any fervice, and may do much harm. Upon 
the whole, it will, I think, appear, that the ufe of purga- 
tives in diarrhoea is very much limited ; and that the pro- 
mifcuous ufe of them, which has been fo common, is in- 
judicious, and often pernicious. I believe the prattice 
has been chiefly owing to the ufe of purgatives in dyfentc- 
ric cafes, in which they are truly ulcful; becaufe, con- 
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trary to die cafe of diarrhoea, there is in dyfcntery a con- 
fiderable con{lri6lion of the intcdincs.* 

1503.] ArKDihcr fct of remedies employed in diarrhoea 
are aihiiigciits. There has been fome hehtation about ihe 
employment of thefe in recent cafes, upon the fuppofition 
that they might occafion the retention of an acrid matter 
that fhould be thrown out. I cannot, however, well un- 
dcrftand or afhgn the cafes in which fuch catvtion is necef- 
fary ; and 1 think that the power of aRringents is feldom fb 
;reat as to render their ufe very dangerous. 

The only difficulty whieh has*occurred to me, with rcf- 
peft to their ufe, has been to judge of the circumflances 
to which they arc cfpccially adapted. It appears to me to 
be only in thofe where the irritability of the inteftincs de- 
pends upon a lofs of tone : And this, I think, may occivr 
from the debility of the whole fyflcm, or from caufcs aft- 
mg on the inteflines alone. All violent or long continued 
Ipafmodic and convulfive afiFe6Hons of the inteftinal canal 
neccfikrily induce a debility there; and fuch caufes often 
take place, from violent irritation, in colic, dyfentery, 
cholera, and diarrhoea.t 

1504.] The lall of the remedies of diarrhoea that re- 
main to be mentioned are opiates. The fame objeftions- 
have been made to the ufe of thefe, in recent cafes of diar- 
rhoea, as to that of aftringents ; but on no good grounds: 
For the efl'ect of opiates, as aftringcnt, is never very per- 
manent ; and an evacuation depending upon irritation, 

# Notwithflandin^-all the author advances concerning the danger of {purgatives in a diarrhoea, 
there are fume cafes in which tliey are of fmeular utility. His arguments in this articleare doubtlef* 
juft ; and, in the fpecies of diarrhoea which he here enumerates, purgatives are certainly hurtful? 
but many initanccsofdiarrlioea occur, which proceed from an acrimony that is extremely tenacious^ 
and that adheres dofely to the internal furface of the inteftincs, or is retained in their folds. In fuch- 
eal'es, purgatives are the only remedies for removing the difeafe, and ought therefore to be ufed. In 
ali otiier cafes, as thft author jullly oliferves, they are certainly pernicious. Having afcertained "U'hen 
purgatives are proper, the next confideration is, tvhat purgatives ought to he uled .' 'I'he anfwcr is 
Cbvious: — Neutral falts, particularly Soda phofphorata, Rochal fait, Glauber's falts, and Epfom fait, 
which are enmncrated in the order'of their being agreeable, but in a contrary order to their degree 
cf efficacy ; flR Ej'fom fait being the leaft agreeable, but the molt eilicacious. 

+ The aftringents to be ufed, when they are proper, are various : as Alum, Logwood, Catechu, 
Rhubarb, &*c. The author juftly remarks, that aftringents are only ufeful in cafci of debility, and 
therefore the tonic aftrin^';eiits are undoubted! v preferable to any other. Rhubarb and Peruvian 
bark, each polfefling both Uicfe qualities, may therefore be advaa'tageoufly ufed conjointly, as in the 
following formula : 

R. Pulv. Coit. Peruv. ^i. 
Rad. Rhei, 5 f^. 

J]L f. Pulv. 
The dofe of this powder may be varied according to circumftancc", from a fcrup!e "o a drachm, 
twice a day, with a glalsof Port wine after it. It may not be improper toobferve,'that in diarrhoeas 
in general, peculiar'attcntion muft be paid to diet. The oleraccous and acefcent vegetables muft: 
be carefully avoided ; as muft alfo all fermented licjuors except Port wine : of the farinaceous vege- 
tables, rice is the belt ; and rice-water, with a little cinnamon and I'ort wine, is the moft proper 
<irink for patients in thefe cafes. Roattedmeat.^ are preJerablc to boiled ; and vcal, lamb, or chickens,- 
(•.referable to beef or mutton. Perk is very improper ; as are alfo all kinds of filh. Puddings of all 
kinds without fruit are very proper food for fuch patients, cfpecially rice-puddings made without 
c^s, butwithmilk and cinnamon ; andalfu rice-mUk, fago with Port wine, blancmange, fee. 
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ihough it may be for fometime riifpcndcd by opiates, yet 
always returns very foon. It is only by taking off irrita- 
bility that opiates are ufeful in diarrhoea; and therefore, 
when the difeafe depends upon an increafe of" irritability 
alone, or when, though proceeding from irritation, that 
irritation is corretled or exhaufted, opiates are the molb 
ufeful and certain remedy. And though opiates are not 
fuited to correct or remove an irritation applied, they are 
often of great benefit in fufpending the effeOis of that irri- 
tation whenever thefe are violent : And, upon the whole, 
it will appear, that opiates may be very frequently, and 
v,'ith great propriety, employed in the cure of diarrhoea. 

CHAP. XII. 

1505.] 1 ins difeafe confifts in the voiding of an unu- 
fually large quantity of urine. ; ♦ 

As hardly any fccretion can be increafed without an in- 
crcafed aQion of the velfels concerned in it, and as fome 
inltances of this difeafe are attended with affections ma- 
nifeftly fpafmodic, I have had no doubt of arranging the 
diabetes under the order of Spafmi. 

1506. J This difeafe is always accompanied with a great 
degree of thirll, and therefore with the taking in of a great 
quantity of drink. This in fome meafure accounts for 
the very extraordinary quantities of urine voided • But 
ftill, independent of this, a peculiar difeafe certainly takes 
place; as the quantity of urine voided does almofl always 
exceed the whole of the liquids, and fometimes the whole 
of both folids and liquids, taken in. 

1507.] The urine voided in this difeafe is always very 
clear, and at lirR light appears entirely without any color; 
but viewed in a. certain light, it generally appears to be 
(lightly tinged with a yellowifh green, and in this refped 
has been very properly compared to a folution of honey in 
a large proportion of water. 

Examined by the tafte, it is very generally found to be 
more or lefs fweet; and many experiments that have now 
been made indifferent inftances of the difeafe fliow clearly 

Vol. II. Y 
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that fuch urine contains, in confiderable quantity, a fac- 
charine matter which appears to be veiy cxatlly of the na- 
ture of common fugar. 

1508.] Dodor WilHs feems to me to have been the firfl 
who took notice of the fweetnefs of the urine in diabetes, 
and almoft every phyfician of England has lince taken no- 
tice of the fame. It is to be doubted, indeed, if there is 
any cafe of idiopathic diabetes in which the urine is of a 
different kind. Though neither the ancients, nor, in the 
other countries of Europe, the moderns, till the latter were 
directed to it by the Englifli, have taken notice of the 
fweetnefs of the urine, it does not perfuade me, that cither 
in ancient or in modern times the urine in diabetes was of 
another kind. I myfelf, indeed, think I have met with 
one inftancc of diabetes in which the urine was perfectly 
infipid ; and it would feem that a like obfervation had oc- 
curred to Dr. Martm Lifter. 1 am perfuaded, however, 
that fuch inftances are very rare; and that the other is by 
much the more common, and perhaps the almoft univerfal 
occurrence. I judge, therefore, that the prcfence of fuch 
a laccharine matter may be conlidered as the principal cir- 
cumftance in idiopathic diabetes; and it gives at leaft the 
only cafe of that difeafe that I can properly treat of here, 
for I am only certain that what I am further to mention re- 
lates to fuch a cafe. 

1509.] The antecedents of this difeafe, and confcquent- 
ly the remote caufes of it, hy.ve not been well afcertained. 
It may be true that it frequently happens to men who, for 
a long time before, had been intemperate in drinking; that 
it happens to perfons of a broken conftitution, or who, as 
we often exprefs it, are in a cacheftic ftate; that it fome- 
times follows intermittent fevers; and that it has often oc- 
curred from excefs in drinking of mineral waters. But 
none of thefe caufes apply very generally to the cafes that 
occur: Such cafes are not always, nor even frequently, 
followed by a diabetes; and there are many inftances of 
diabetes which could not be referred to any of them. In 
moft of the cafes of this difeafe which I have met with, I 
could not refer it to any particular caufe. 

1510.] This difeafe commonly comes on ftowly, and 
almoft imperceptibly, without any previous difordcr. It 
often arifes to a confiderable degree, and fubfifts long with- 
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out being accompanied with evident diforder in any parti- 
cular part of the lyftem. The great thirft which always, 
and the voracious appetite which frequently, occur in it, 
are often the only remarkable fymptoms. Under the con- 
tinuance of the difeafe, the body is often greatly emaciated; 
and a great weakncfs alfo prevails. The pulfe is common- 
ly frequent; and an obfcure fever is for the moft partpre- 
fent. When the difeafe proves fatal, it generally ends 
with a fever, in many circumftances, particularly thofe of 
emaciation and debility, refembling a heflic. 

1511.] The proximate caufe of this difeafe is not cer- 
tainly or clearly known. It feems to have been fometimes 
connected with calculous affections of the kidneys; audit 
is poffible, that an irritation applied there may increafe the 
fecretion of urine. It perhaps often does fo; but how it 
fhould produce the fingular change that takes place in the 
ftate of the urine, is not to be eafily explained. It certain- 
ly often happens, that calculous matters are long prefent in 
the urinary paffages, without having any fuch effetl: as that 
of producing diabetes in any fhape. 

Some have fuppofed that the difeafe occurs from a relax- 
ed ftate of the fecretory veffels of the kidneys; and indeed 
the difledions of perfons who had died of this difeafe have 
fhown the kidneys in a very flaccid ftate. This however, 
is probably to be conlidered as rather the effe6l than the 
caufe of the difeafe. 

That no topical affeftion of the kidneys has a ftiare in 
producing this difeafe, and that a fault in the aflimilation of 
the fluids is rather to be blamed, I conclude from hence, 
that even the folid food taken in, increafcs the quantity of 
the urine voided, at the fame time with an increafe of the 
faccharine matter above-mentioned. 

1512.] The diabetes has been i'uppofed to be owing to a 
certain ftate of the bile: and it is true, that this difeafe has 
fometimes occurred in perfons who were at the fame time 
affected with difeafes of the liver : But this occurrence does 
not often take place; and the diabetes frequendy occurs 
feparately from any affedion of the liver. In twenty in- 
ftances of diabetes which I have feen, there was not in any 
one of them any evident affe6\ion of the liver. 

The explanation that has been offered of the nature and 
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operation of the bile, in producing diabctcj;, is very hypo- 
thetical, and no wife fatisfying. 

1513.] As 1 have already faid, I think it probable, that 
in moll cafes the proximate caufe of this difcafo is loine 
fault in the affimilatory powers, or in thofe employed in 
converting alimentary matters into the proper animal fluids. 
This I formerly hinted to Dr. Dobfon, and it has been pro- 
lecuted and publifhed by him; but 1 mull own that it is a 
theory embarralFed with fome dirliculties which I cannot at 
prefent very well remove. 

1514.] The proximate caufe of diabetes being fo litdc 
known or afcertained, I cannot propoie any rational me- 
thod of cure in the difeafe.* From the tcftimony of feveral 
authors, I believe that the difeafe has been cured: but I 
believe alfo, that this has feldom happened; and when the 
difeafe has been cured, I doubt much if it was eifefcled by 
the feveral remedies to which thefe cures have beenafcribed. 
In all the inRances of this difeafe which I myfelf have ften, 
and in feveral others of which I have been informed, no 
cure of it has ever been made in Scotland, though many in- 
ftances of it have occurred, and in mofl of them the reme- 
dies recommended by authors have been diligently employ- 
ed. I cannot, therefore, with any advantage, enter into a 
detail of thefe remedies; and as the difeafe, together with 
its feveral circumltances, when they lliall hereafter occur, 
is likely to become the fubjeft of diligent invelligation, I 
avoid going farther at prefent, and judge it prudent to lul- 
pend my opinion till I fhall have more obfcrvations and 
experiments upon which I can form it more clearly. 



CHAP. XIII. 

Of tht 5)gsteria, or tf)e ^pistcric Digeage. 



^^S^S-] -^ ^^^ many and various fymptoms which have 
been iuppofed to belong to a difeafe under this appellati- 
on, render it extremely difficult to give a general charaBer 

« The difcafo Ssl-.app'.ly not very conimon : hut, when a pUyfician is called, he is under the neceflity 
of doing fomethin^, and not remairing inafVive. Some general diredtions niav therefore be ac- 
ceptatik to the young pr^dicioner. The cure will principally confift in avoiding whatever mav relax 
the renal vellels', efpec;ally bv avoiding ftron;; drink. As the quantity of urine is alwavs lefs in pro- 
portion as the perfpiration is incrc:iicd, it feems advifeable to keep the furface of the iVin lax and 
perfpirahle ; and, if the patient's (trer'pth allows him, he ought frequently to ufe bodily excrcife to 
promote f*eat. For a fimilar reafon, external cold mull be avoided, bec.iufc by diminifhing perfpi- 
ration, a larger quantity of rtuids is derived to the kidneys. In fome cafes the difeafe may l»e pro- 
bably owinjc to a lax or weak Itate of thckid;icvs : liencc the indication of tonics, as Peruvian bark, 
arid other tonic bitters. 
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or definition of it. It is, however, proper in all cafes to 
attempt fome general idea; and therefore, by taking the 
mod common form, and that concurrence of fymptoms 
by which it is principally diftinguiflied, I have formed a 
character in my lyftem of Methodical Nofology, and fhall 
here endeavour to illuRrate it by giving a more full hiltory 
of the phenomena. 

1516.] The difcafc attacks in paroxyfms or fits, Thcfc 
commonly begin bv Ibme pain and fulnefs felt in the left 
iide of the belly. From this a ball* feems to move with 
a grum.bling tioife into die other parts of the belly; and, 
making as it were various convolutions there, feems to 
move into the (lomach; and more diflinftly Itill rifcs up to 
the top of the gullet, where it remains for (ornc time and 
by its preffure upon the larynx gives a fenfe of fuffocalion. 
By the time that the dileafe has proceeded thus far, the 
patient is affecled with a (lupor and infenfibility, while at 
the fame time the body is agitated with various convulfi- 
ons. The trunk of the body is wreathed to and fro, and 
the limbs are varioufly agitated; commonly the convulfive 
motion of one arm and hand, is that of beating with the 
clofed fill, upon the breaft very violently and repeatedly. 
This (late continues for fome time, and has during that 
time fome remifiions and renewals of the convulfive mo- 
tions; but they at length ceafe, leaving the patient in a fiu- 
pid and feemingly deeping (late. More or lefs fuddenly, 
and frequently with repeated fighing and fobbing, toge- 
ther with a murmuring noife in the belly, the patient re- 
turns to the exercife of fenfe and motion, but generally 
vvithout any recollctlion of the feveral circuraftances that 
jiad taken place during the fit. 

1517.J This is the form of what is called an hysteric 
jjaroxjsm, and is the moft common form; but its parox- 
yfms are confiderably varied in different perfons, and even 
in the fame perfon at different times. It differs, by hav- 
ind more or fewer of the circumdances above-mentioned; 
by thefe circumdances being more or lefs violent; and by 
the did'erent duration of the whole fit. 

Before the fit there is fometimes a fudden and unufually 
large fiow of limpid urine. At the coining on of the fit, 
the domach is fometimes affe8cd with vomiting, the lungs 

# Commonly called Globus Uiittr'uui by autliors. 
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with confiderablc difficulty of breathing, and the heart 
with palpitations. During the fit, the \vhole of the belly, 
and particularly the navel, is drawn flrongly inwards; the 
Ipinfter and ani is fomctimes fo firmly conltrifted as not 
to admit a fmall glyller-pipe, and there is at the fame time 
an entire fupprcffion of urine. Such fits are, from time 
to time, ready to recur; and during the intervals, the pa- 
tients are liable to involuntary motions, to fits of laughing 
and crying, with fuddcn tranfition from the one to the o- 
thcr; while fometimcs falfe imaginations, and fome degree 
of delirium, alio occur. 

1518.] Thefe affeBions have been fuppoled peculiar to 
the female fcx ; and indeed they moft commonly appear 
in females: but they fometimcs, though rarely, attack the 
male fex; never, however, that I have obferved, in the 
fame exquifite degree. 

In the female fex, the difeafe occurs efpecially from the 
age of puberty to that of thirty-five years; and though it 
does fometimes, yet very feldom appears before the former 
or after the latter of thefe periods. 

At all ages, the time at which it mofl readily occurs is 
that of the menflrual period. 

The difeafe more efpecially aff'eBs the females of the moft 
exquihtely fanguineand plethoric habits, and frequently af- 
feCis thofe of the moft robuft and mafculine conftitutions. 

It affecls the barren more than breeding women, and 
therefore frequently young widows. 

It occurs efpecially in thofe females who arc liable to the 
Nymphomania; and the Nofblogifts have properly enough 
marked one of the varieties of this difeafe by the title of 
Hysteria Libidinosa. 

In the perfons liable to the fits of this difeafe, it is rea- 
dily excited by the paflions of the mind, and by every con- 
fiderablc emotion, efpecially thofe brought on by furprife. 

The perfons liable to this difeafe acquire often fuch a 
degree of fenhbility, as to be ftrongly affetled by every 
imprefTion that comes upon them by furprife. 

15 19. J In this hiftory, there appears to be a concurrence 
of fymptoms and circumftances properly marking a very 
particular difeafe, whith I think may be diftinguifhed from 
all other.s. It feems to me to have been improperly confi- 
dered b\' phyficians as the fame with fome other difeafes. 
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and particularly with hypochondriafis. The two difeafes 
may have fome fymptoms in common, but for the molt 
part arc confiderably different. 

Spafmodic affedions occur in both difeafes ; but neither 
fo frequently nor to fo great a degree, in hypochondriafis 
as in hylteria. 

Perfons liable to hyfteria are fometimes affefted at the 
fame time with dyfpepiia. They are often, however, en- 
tirely free from it ; but I believe this never happens to per- 
fons affefted with hypochondriafis. 

Thefe different circumftances mark fome difference in the 
two difeafes ; but they are ilill more certainly diilingui filed 
by the temperament* they attack, and by the timet of life 
at which they appear to be moft cxquilitcly formed. 

It has been generally fuppofed, that the two difeafes dif- 
fer only in refpeft of their appearing in different fexcs. 
But this is not well founded: For although the hyderia ap- 
pears molt commonly in females, the male fex is not abfo- 
iutely free from it, as I have obferved above ; and although 
the hypochondriafis may be moft frequently in men, the 
inifances of it in the female fex are very common,;]; 

1520.] From all thefe confideradons, it mult, I think, 
appear, that the hyfteria may be very well, and properly, 
diftinguifhed from hypochondriahs. 

Further, it feems to me to have been with great impro- 
priety, that almoft every degree of the irregular motions of 
the nervous fyftem has been referred to the one or other of 
thefe two difeafes. Both are marked by a peculiarity of 
temperament, as well as by certain fymptoms commonly 
accompanying that; but fome of thefe, and many others 
ufually marked by the name of nervous fymptoms may, 
from various caufcs, arife in temperament different from 
that which is peculiar to either hyfteria or hypochondriafis, 
and without being joined with the peculiar fymptoms of ei- 
ther the one or the other difeafe: So that the appellations 
of Hyfteric and Hypochondriac are very inaccurately ap- 
plied to them. Under what view thefe fymptoms are other- 
wife to be confidered, I am not ready to determine; but 
muft remark, that the appellation of Nervous Difeafes is 
too vague and undefined to be of any ufeful applicadon. 

• Hyfteria attacks the fanguinc and plethoric, but Hypochondriafis tlie melancholic, 
t Hypochondrialis fcarcely ever appears early in life, nor Hylteria late : and Hypochor.drii.is be- 
comes aggravated, but Hylicria relieved by advancing age. 

t I lit- Hvnochondriafis in women has been frequently miflaken for Hyfteri». 
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1521.] Having Lhus endeavored to diflinguifli hyftcria 
from every other difeafe, I fliall.now attempt its peculiar 
pathology. With refpetl to this, I diink it will, in the firfl: 
place, be obvious, that its paroxyfms begin by a convuUive 
and fpafmodic affeclion of the alimentary canal, v.'hich is af- 
terwards communicated to the brain, and to a great part of 
the nervous lyflcm. Although the dilcafe appears to be- 
,gin in the alimentary canal, yet the connetlion which the 
}>aroxyfms fo often have with the menltrual flux, and with 
the difeaies that depend on the Itatc of the genitals, fhows, 
that the phylicians have at all times judged rightly in con- 
iidering this difeafe as an affection of the uterus and other 
parts of the genital fyflem. 

1522.] With regard to this, however, I can go no larther. 
In what manner the uterus, and in ])articular the ovaria, are 
affected in this difeafe; how the affection of thefe is comnui- 
nicated, with particular circumftances, to the alimentary 
canal; or how the atfcBion of this, rifmg upwards, affetts 
the brain, fo as to occafion the particular convullions which 
occur in this difeafe, I cannot pretend to explain. 

But although I cannot trace this difeafe to its firfl caufes, 
or explain the whole of the phenomena, I hope, that with 
refpetl to the general nature of the difeafe, I may form fome 
general conclufions, which may ferve to direct our conduct 
in the cure of it. 

1523. j Thus, from a confideration of the prcdifponent 
and occalionai caufes, it will, I think, appear, that the chief 
part of the proximate caufe is a mobility of the fyflem, de- 
pending generally upon its plethoric date. 

^524.] Whether this difeafe ever arifes from a mobility 
of die fyilem, independent of any plethoric flate of it, I 
cannot pofitivcly determine; but in many cafes that have 
fubfidcd for fome time, it is evident that a fen fibility, and 
confequently a mobility, arc acquired, which often appear 
when neither a general plethora can be fuppofed to fubfifl,. 
nor an occalionai turgefbence to have happened. How- 
ever, as we have fhown above, that a diflcnfion of the vef- 
fels of the brain feems to occafion cpilepfy, and that a tur- 
gefcence of the blood in the veffels of the lungs feems to 
produce afthma; fo analogy leads mc to fuppofe, that a 
turgefcence of blood in the uterus, or in other parts of the 
genital fyflem, may occafion the fpafmodic and convuUivc 
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motions which appear in hyfteria. It will, at the fame 
time, be evident, that this affeflion of the genitals muft ef- 
pccially occur in plethoric habits ; and every circumftance 
mentioned in the hiftory of the difeafe ferves to confirm 
this opinion with rcfpctt to its proximate caufe. 

1525.] From thisvicw ofthe fubjeft, the analogy of hyf- 
leria and epilepfy will readily appear ; and why, therefore, 
I am to fay that the indications of cure are the fame in both. 

As the indications, fo the feveral m.eans of anfwering 
them are fo much the fame in both difeafes, that the fame 
obfcrvations and direclions, with regard to the choice and 
employment of thcfe remedies, that have been delivered 
above on the fubjed of epilepfy, will apply pretty exaftly 
to hyfteria; and therefore need not to be repeated here.* 
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1526.] jL iilS difeafe has been fo exaftly and fully def- 
cnbed in books that are in every body's hands, that it is on 
no account necelfary to give any hiilory of it here ; and with 
refpeft to the pathology of it, I find that I can fay nothing 

* Although the indications of cure may be tlie Tame in both difeares, yet in hyfteria we are more 
frequently under tlie necefiity of relieving tlie violence of the lymptoms than in epilepfy ; and for 
this purpofe we mult have rcconrfc to a variety of antifpafmodics. — Afafa-tida, in various forms, 'n 
Ufually employed ; as are alfo volatile fcirits : but both thefe joined prove more efficacious than either 
of them fmgly. There are excellent fonnulx of tliis kind in the London and Edinburgh Pharma- 
copoeias, under the title of Spiritus Ammonise foetidus. Its dole is zo or 50 drops, repeated accord- 
ing to the urgency of the calc, feveral times a day. — The Tinftura Caitorei compofita of the Edin- 
burgli Pharmacopoeia is another excellent formula of the fame kind : it is a remedy of real efficacy. 
The dofe of it is ^o or 40 drops repeated occahonally . — The Tindura Valerian3C volatilis of both the 
Pharmacopxias is alfo frequently ufed. It» dofe is a tea-fpoonful or two. — Few of the compolitions 
of the (hops are found to be more efficacious antifpafmodics, than the Spiritus yCtheris VitrioHcus 
compofitus of the London Pharmacopoeia. Its dofe is from ^o to ?o drops in two or three fpoonsful 
of told water ; and it mult be fwallowed immediately on pouring out ofthe vial. Thefe and other 
antifp ifmodics may be ufed promilcuoully ; for in different cafes and conftitutions, they prove differ- 
tntly efficacious. Sometimes they may be varioufly coinbined with one anoti'cr, and with opium. 
Opium, however, ought not to be ufed, except where other antifpafmodics fail, as it always leaves 
the patient remarkably low, and liable to the returns of tlie paroxyfms. — Befides the ufc of thefe re- 
medics internally, foir.c of them may beufefullv employed externally ; asttronx volatile fpirits to the 
nofe, the vitrioli'c sccher to tlie temples, &c. — 'fhefc remedies arc chiefly deligned for occafionally re- 
moving the violence of tlie lymptoms ; but the fetid gums, in fubft.ince, mult be ufed, when vvc wi(h 
to produce permanent effeds'. Tiic formulx of tlicm arc in both our Pharmacopceias, under the title 
of Gum-pills ; but they will be found much mort efficacious by adding to tiietn a little caftor, as in 
tjic following fonnula : 

R. Pilul. Gnmnios. Edinb. 5 {^, 
Castor. Russic. Si- 
Syr, simpl. q. s. 
Jlf, f. mass, in pilulas Ixxv, equ"ler dividend. 

Five of thefe pill-i may be taken twice a-riay, wafhing them dov.-n with a tea-cupful of cold water, 
W'ith .-i'tc.vfpoonful of voLitile tincture of valerian in it.—ahe Hlulae foetida: ofthe SwediOi Pharma- 
copoeia, in wiiich callor is one ef the !.n£TcJicnts, is preferable to either of our guxn-p:lls. 

Vol. 11. Z 
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fatisfying to myfelf, or that I can expe6l to prove fo to others. 
I find alfo, with rel'peft to the cure of this difeafe, that there 
is no fubjeft in which the fallacy of experience appears 
more ftrongly than in this. From the mod ancient to the 
prefent times, many remedies for preventing and curing 
this difeafe have been recommended under the fan61ion of 
pretended experience, and have perhaps alfo kept their cre- 
dit for fome, time: but fucceeding times have generally, 
upon the fame ground of experience, deftroyed that credit 
entirely; and moft of the remedies formerly employed are 
now fallen into abfolute negle8;. In the prefent age, fome 
new remedies have been propofed, and have experience al- 
ledged to vouch for their efficacy; but many doubts flill 
reinain with refpeft to this: and though I cannot determine 
in this matter from my own experience, I think it incum- 
bent on me to give the beO judgment I can form with ref- 
peQ to the choice of the rem.edies at prefent recommended. 

1527.] I am in the firft place, firmly perfuaded, that 
the moft certain means of preventing the confequences of 
the bite, is to cut out, or otherwife deftroy, the part in 
which the bite has been made. In this every body agrees; 
but with this difference, that fome a]?c of opinion that it 
can only be effeftual when it is done very foon after the 
wound has been made, and they therefore negle6l it when 
this opportunity is miffed. There have been, however, 
no experiments made proper to determine this matter : and 
there are many confiderations which lead me to think, that 
the poifon is not immediately communicated to the fyftcra; 
and therefore, that this meafure of deftroying the part may 
be praQifed with advantage, even many days after the bite 
has been given. 

1528.} Whilft the ftate of our experience, with refpeO: 
to feveral remedies now in ufc, is uncertain, I cannot ven- 
ture to affert that any of thefe is abfolutely ineffetlual ; 
but I can give it as my opinion, that the efficacy of mer- 
cury, given very largely, and perfifted in for a long time, 
both as a means of preventing the difeafe, and of curing 
it when it has atlually come on, is better fupported by ex- 
perience than that of any other remedy now propofed or 
commonly employed. 
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Of Vesanicr, or Disorders of the Intellectual Functions, 

I II !■! ' '■ " :^ iJ.jP.^ Hum I 

C H A p. I. 

iDf OeiefaniacingcneraL 

1529] X HE Nofologifts, Sauvages and Sagar, in a clafs 
of diieafes under the title of Ves an i^, have comprehend- 
ed the two orders, of Halhcinationcs or Falfe Perceptions, 
and of Morositates or Erroneous Appetites and Paffions ; 
and, in like manner, Linnaeus in his clafs of Mentales, 
conefponding to the Vefanicc of Sauvages, has compre- 
hended the two orders of Imaginarii and Pathetici, nearly 
the fame with the Hallucinationes and Morositates of that 
author. This, however, from feveral coufiderations, ap- 
pears to me improper ; and I have therefore formed a clafs 
of Vefaniae nearly the fame with the ParanoicC of Vogel, 
excluding from it the Hallucinationes and Morofitates, 
which I have referred to the Morbi Locales. Mr. Vogel 
has done the like, in feparating from the Paranoise the falfe 
perceptions and erroneous appetites; and has thrown thcfe 
into another clafs, to which he has given the tide of Hype- 
raefthefes. 

1530.] It is indeed true, that certain hallucinationes 
and morofitates are frequendy combined with what I pro- 
pofe to confider as ftriflly a vefania or an erroneous judg- 
ment ; and fometimes the hallucinationes fecm to lay the 
foundation of, and to form almoft entirely, the vefania. 
But as moft part of the hallucinationes enumerated by the 
Nofologifts are affections purely topical, and induce no 
other error of judgment befide that which relates to the 
fingle objecl of the fenfe or particular organ afFefted ; fo 
thcfe are certainly to be fcparatcd from the difeafes which 
confift in a more general affctlion of the judgment. Even 
when the hallucinationes conftantly accompany or feem to 
induce the vefania, yet being fuch as arife from internal 
caufes, and may be prefumed to arife from the fame caufe 
as the more general afFcBion of the judgment, they are 
therefore to be conhdered as fymptoms of this only. 

Li like manner 1 judge with refpeft to the morofitates, 
or erroneous padionsj that accompany vefania; which, as 
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confequenccs of a falfe judgment, mull be conf.dcrcd as 
arifing from the fame caufes, and as fymptoms only, of 
the more general affection. 

There is, indeed, one cafe of a morofitas which fccms 
to induce a velania, or more general affeftion of the judg- 
ment; and this may lead us to confidcr the vcfania, in this 
cafe, as a fymptom of an erroneous appetite, but will not 
afford any goodreafon for con)prehending the niorofitates 
in general under the vefanise, confidered as primary difcafes. 

The limitation, therefore, of the clafs of VefanicC to the 
lefions of our judging faculty, feems from every confider- 
ation to be proper. 

The particular difeafes to be comprehended under this 
clafs, may be diftinguifhed according as they afteft perfons 
in the time of waking or deeping. Thofe which affeCl 
men awake, may again be confidered, as they confiflinan 
erroneous judgment, to which I fhall give the appellation 
of Delirium; or as they confift in a weaknefs or imperfec- 
tion of judgment, which I fhall name Fatuity. I begin 
with the conhderation of Delirium. 

1531.] As men differ greatly in the foundnefs and force 
of their judgment, fo it may be proper here to afcertain 
more precifely what error or imperfedion of our judging 
faculty is to be confidered as morbid, and to admit of the 
appellations of Delirium and Fatuity. In doing this, I 
fhall firfl confider the morbid errors of judgment under 
the general appellation of Delirium, which has been com- 
monly employed to denote every mode of fuch error. 

1532.] As our judgment is chiefly exercifed in difcern- 
ing and judging of the feveral relations of things, I appre- 
hend thatdelirium may be defined to be, — In a pcrfon a- 
wake, a falle or miflaken judgment of thofe relations of 
things, which, as occurring moft frequently in life, are 
thofe about which the generality of men form the fame 
judgment; and particularly when the judgment is very 
different from what the perfon him felf had before uiually 
formed. 

1533. J With this miftaken judgment of relations there 
is frequently joined fome falfe perception of external ob- 
je6ts, without any evident fault in the organs of fenfe, and 
■which feems therefore to depend upon an internal caufe ; 
that is, upon the imagination arifing from a condition iu 
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the brain prefenting objetU which are not aclually prefent. 
Such falfe perceptions niuft ncccffarily occafion a dehrium, 
or an erroneous judgment, which is to be confidered as the 
difeafe. 

^534-] Another circumftance, commonly attending de- 
lirium, is a very unufual aliociation of ideas. As, with 
refpc6l to mofl of the affairs of common life, the ideas laid 
up in the memory are, in moft men, aflbciated in the fame 
manner; fo a very unufual allooation, in any individual, 
mull prevent his forming the ordinary judgment of thofe 
relations which are the moft common foundation of aflb- 
ciation in the memory: And therefore this unufual and 
commonly hurried aflbciation of ideas, ulually is, and may 
be conhdered as, a part of delirium. In particular it may 
be confidered as a certain mark of a general morbid affec- 
tion of the intelleftual organs, it being an interruption or 
perverfion of the ordinary operations of memory, the com- 
mon and neceffary foundation of theexercife of judgment. 

1535.J A third circumllance attending delirium, is an 
emotion or pafTion, fometimes of the angry, fomctimes of 
the timid kind; from whatever caufe in the perception or 
judgment, it is proportioned to fuch caufe, either in the 
manner formerly cuflomary to the perfon himfelf, or in 
the manner ufual with the generality of other men. 

1536.] Delirium, then, may be more Ihortly defined — 
In a perfon awake, a falfe judgment arihng from percep- 
tions of imagination, or from falfe recollcdion, and com- 
monly producing difproportionate emotions. 

Such delirium is of two kinds; as it is combined with 
pyrexia and comatofe aflcdions : or, as it is entirely without 
any fuch combination. It is the latter cafe that we name 
Insanity ; and it is this kind of delirium only that I am to 
treat of here. 

1537.] Infanity may perhaps be properly confidered as 
a genuscomprehendingrnany different fpecies, each of which 
may deferve our attention; but before proceeding to the 
confideration of particular fpecies, I think it proper to at- 
tempt an invefligation of the caufe of infanity in general. 

1538. j In doing this, I fhall take it for granted, as de- 
monttrated elfewherc, that although this difeafe feems to be 
chiefly, and fometimes folely, an afi'eclion of the mind; 
yet the connexion between the mind and body in this cafe 
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is fuch, that thefe afFedions of t,he mind mufl: be conridcr- 
ed as depending upon a certain itate of our corporeal part. 
See Halleri Prim. Lin. Phyfio. log. § 570. See Bocr- 
haavii Inil. Med. J 581. 6g6.' 

1539. j Admitting this propofition, I muft in the next 
pb.ce affume another, which "I likewilc fuppofe to be de- 
monilrated elfewhere. This is, that the part of" our body 
more immediately connected with the mind, and therefore 
more efpecially concerned in every affetlion of the intcl- 
, leciual funtlions. is the common origin of the nerves; which 
I {hall, in what follows, fpeak of under the appellation of 
the Brain. 

1540.] Here, however, in affuming this lad propofition, 
a very great difficulty immediately prefents itfelf. Altho' 
we cannot doubt that the operations of our intellcB; always 
depend upon certain motions taking place in the brain, (fee 
Gaub. Path. Med. § 523;) yet thefe motions have never 
. been the objetls of our lenfes, nor have we been able to 
perceive that any particular part of the brain has more con- 
cern in the operations of our intellect than any other. Nei- 
ther have we attained any knowledge of what (hare the fe- 
vcral parts of the brain have in that operation: and there- 
fore, in this fituation of our fcience, it muft be a very diffi- 
cult matter to difcover thofe ftatesof the brain that may give 
occasion to the various ftate of our intellectual functions. 

''1541.] It may be obferved, that the diiierent ftate of 
the motion of the blood in the veflels of the brain has fome 
fhare in affecting the operations of the intellctt: and phy- 
ficians, in feeking for the caufes of the different {fates of 
our intelleftual funftions, have hardly looked further than 
into the ftate of the blood, or into the condition of the blood 
itfelf: but it is evident that the operations of the intellec- 
tual functions ordinarily go on, and are often conliderably 
varied, without our being able to perceive any difference 
either in the motions or in the condition of the blood. 

1 54 2 . j Upon the other hand, it is very probable that the 
ftate of the intelle6iual functions depends chiefly upon the 
ftate and condition of what is termed the Nervous Power, 
or, as we fuppofe, of a fubtile very moveable fluid, includ- 
ed or inherent, in a manner we do not clearly underfland 
in every part of the medullary fubftance of the brain and 
nerves, and which in a living and heathy man is capable 
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of being moved from every one part to every other of the 
nervous fyftcm. 

1 543. j With refpeft to this power, we have pretty clear 
proof that it frequently has a motion from the fentient ex- 
tremities of the nerves towards the brain, and thereby pro- 
duces fenfation; and we have the fame proof, that in con- 
fcqucnce of volition the nervous power has a motion from 
the brain into the mufcles or organs of motion. Accord- 
ingly, as ienfation excites our intelle6lual operations, and 
volition is the elfeft of thcfe, and as the connection between 
fenfation and volition is always by the intervention of the 
brain and of intellectual operations; fo we can hardly 
doubt, that thefe latter depend upon certain motions, and 
the various modification of thefe motions, in the brain. 

1544. j To afcertain the different dates of thefe motions 
may be very difficult; and phyficians have commonly con- 
fidered it to be fo very mylterious, that they have general- 
ly dcfpaired of attaining any knowledge with regard to it : 
But I confider fuch abfolute defpair, and the negligence it 
infpires, to be always very blameable; and I fhail now 
venture to go fome length in the inquiry, hoping that fome 
Heps made with tolerable firmnefs may enable us to go dill 
further. 

1545- J To this purpofe, I think it evident, that the ner- 
vous power, in the whole as well as in the fcveral parts of 
tlie nervous fyftem, and particularly in the brain, is at dif- 
ferent times in different degrees of mobility and force. To 
thcfe different dates, I beg leave to apply the terms of 
Excitement and Collapse. To that date in which the mo- 
bility and force are fufficient for the exercife of the func- 
tions, or when thefe dates are any way preternatural ly in- 
creafcd, I give the name of Excitement ; and to that date 
in which the mobility and force are not fufficient for the 
ordinary exercife of the funftions, or when they are dimi- 
nidicd from the date in which they had been before, I give 
the name of Collapse. 1 beg, however, it may be ob- 
ferved, that by thefe terms I mean to exprefs m.atters o£ 
faft. onlv; and without intending, by thefe terms, to ex- 
plain the circumdance or condition, mechanical or phyfi- 
cal, of the nervous power or fluid in thefe differ«^it dates. 

1546.] That thefe different dates of excitement andcol- 
lapfc take place on different occafions, mud, I think, be 
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manifefl: from numheilefs phenomena of the animal eco- 
nomy : But it is efpccially to our prcfent purpofe to ob- 
ferve, that the different Itates of excitement and collapfe, 
are in no inftance more remarkable, than in the different 
ftates of waking and fleeping. In the latter, when quite 
complete, the motion and mobility of the nervous power, 
■with rcfpetl to the whole of what are called the Animal 
FuntHons, entirely ceafe, or, as I would exprefs it, are 
in a ftate of collapfe; and are very different from the rtate 
of waking, which in healthy pcrfons I would call a Itate of 
general and entire excitement. 

1547. J This difference in the ftates of the nervous pow- 
er in lleeping or waking being admitted, I mud in the next 
place obierve, that when thefe ftates arc changed from the 
one into the other, as commonly happens every day, the 
change is hardly ever made inftantaneoufly, but almoft 
always by degrees, and in- fome length of time only : And 
this may be obferved with refpeft to both fenfe and moti- 
on. Thus when a perfon is falling afleep, the fenfibility 
is gradually diminiflied : So that, although fome degree of 
fleep has come on, flight impreffions will excite fenfation, 
and bring back excitement; whickthe fame, or even flron- 
j^er impreffions, will be infuffiicient to produce when the 
ftate of fleep has continued longer, and is, as we may fay, 
more complete. In like manner, the power of voluntary 
motion is gradually diminiflied. In fome members it fails 
fooner than in others ; and it is fome time before it be- 
comes general and conhderable over the whole. 

The fame gradual progrefs may be remarked in a per- 
fon's coming out of fleep: The ears in this cafe are oflen 
awake before the eyes are opened or fee clearly, and the 
fenfes are often aM'ake before the power of voluntary motion 
is recovered; and it is curious to obferve, that, in fome 
cafes, fenfations may be excited without producing the or- 
dinary aflbciation of ideas. See Mem. de Berlin, 1752. 

1548. J From all this, I think it will clearly appear, that 
not only the different flatcs of excitement and collapfe can 
take place in different degrees, but that they can take place 
in different parts of the brain, or at lealt, with refpecl to the 
diffcrenpi/tin6lions, in different degrees. 

As I prefume that almoll every perfon has perceived the 
gradual approach of fleeping and waking, I likcw ife fup- 
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pofe every pcrfon has obferved, that, in fuch intermediate 
ftate of unequal excitement, there almoft always occurs 
more or lefs of delirium, or dreaming, if any body choofes 
to call it fo. There are in this Hate falfe perceptions, falfe 
alfociations, falfe judgments, and difproportionate emo- 
tions; in fhort, all the circumftances by which I have above 
defined delirium. 

This clearly fhows that delirium may depend, and I fhall 
hereafter endeavor to prove that it commonly does depend 
upon fome inequality in the excitement of the brain; and 
that both thefe afi'ertions are founded on this, that, in order 
to the proper exercife of our intelle6lual fanftions, the ex- 
citement muft be complete, and equal in every part of the 
brain. For though we cannot fay that the veftiges of ideas 
are laid up in different parts of the brain, or that they are 
in fomemeafure d-iffufed over the whole, it will follow upon 
cither fuppohtion, that as our reafoning and our intellectual 
operations always require the orderly and exaft recoUeftion 
or memory of alfociated ideas; fo, if any part of the brain 
is not excited, or not excitable, that recolleftion cannot pro- 
perly take place, while at the fame time other parts of the 
brain, more excited and excitable, may give falfe percep- 
tions, alfociations, and judgments. 

1549.] It will ferve to illuflrate this, that the collapfe in 
fleep is more or Icfs complete; or that the fleep, as we com- 
monly (peak, is more or lefs profound; and therefore, that 
in many cafes, though fleep takes place to a confiderable de- 
gree, yet certain imprcflions do Hill take cflfeB, and excite 
motions, or, if you will, fenfations in the brain; but which 
fenfations, upon account of the collapfed ftate of fo great 
a part of the brain, arc generally of the delirious kind, or 
dreams, con fi Ring of falfe perceptions, affociations, and 
judgments, that would have iDeen corrected if the brain had 
been entirely excited. 

Ev^ry one, I believe, has obferved, that the moft im- 
perfc6\ fleeps, are diofc chiefly attended with dreaming ; 
that dreams, therefore, moft commonly occur towards 
morning, when the complete ftate of fleep is paffing away; 
and further, that dreams are moft commonly excited by 
ftrong and uneafy impreflions made upon the body. 

I apprehend it may alio be an illuftration of the fame 
Vol. II. ' A A 
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thing, that, even in waking hours, we have an in fiance of 
an unequal ftate of excitement in the brain producing dcH- 
rium. Such, I think, occurs in the cafe of fever. In this 
it is manifeft, that the energy of the brain, or its excite- 
ment, is confiderably diminifhed with refpetl to the animal 
funftions: and it is accordingly upon this ground that I 
have explained above, in (45.} the delirium which fo com- 
monly attends fever. To what I have there faid I fhail 
here only add, that it may ferve to confirm my dodrine, 
that the delirium in fever comes on at a certain period of the 
difeafeonly, and that we can commonly difcernits approach 
by a more than ufual degree of it appearing in the time oF 
the patient's falling into or coming out of deep. It appears, 
therefore, that delirium, when it firfl; comes on in fever, 
depends upon an inequality of excitement; and it can hard- 
ly be doubted, that the delirium which comes at length to 
prevail in the entirely weakened ftate of fevers, depends upon 
the fame caufe prevailing in a more confiderable degree. 

1550. J From what has been now delivered, I hope it 
will be fufhciently evident, that delirium may be, and fre 
quently is, occahoned by an inequality in the excitement 
of the brain. 

How the different portions of the brain may at the fame 
time be excited or collapfed in different degrees, or how the 
energy of the brain may be in different degrees of force, 
with refpeft to the feveral animal, vital, and natural func- 
tions, I cannot pretend to explain ; but it is fufficiently 
evident in faft, that the brain may be at one and the fame 
time in different conditions with refpeft to thefe functions. 
Thus in inflammatory difeafes, when by a ftimulus applied 
to the brain the force of the vital functions is preternatural- 
ly increafed, that of the animal is either little changed, or 
confiderably diminiflied. On the contrary, in many cafes 
of mania, the force of the animal funtiions depending al- 
ways on the brain, is prodigioufiy increafed, while the ftate 
of the vital funQion in the heart is very little or not at all 
changed. I muft therefore fay again, that how difficult 
foever it may be to explain the mechanical or phyfical con- 
dition of the brain in fuch cafes, the faBs are fufiicient to 
fliow that there is fuch an inequality as may difturb our 
intelleftual operations. 

1551.] I have thus endeavoured to explain the general 
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caufedf Delirium; which is of two kinds, according as it 
is with, or without, pyrexia. Of the firfl: I take no fur- 
ther notice here, having explained it as well as I could 
above in (45.) 

I proceed now to confider that delirium which properly 
belongs to the clafs of Vefania^, and which I fhall treat of 
under the general title of Insanity. 

1552.] In entering upon this fubjeft, it immediately 
occurs, that in many inftances of infanity, we find, upon 
diffedion ^fter death, that peculiar circumflances had tak- 
en place in the general condition of the brain. In many 
cafes, it has been found of a drier, harder, and firmer con- 
fidence, than what it is ufually of in perfons who had not 
been affcBed with that difeafe. In other cafes, it has been 
found in a more humid, foft, and flaccid itate ; and in the 
obfervations of the late Mr. Meckel,* it has been found 
confiderably changed initsdenfity or fpecific gravity. Whe- 
ther thefe different flatcs have been obferved to be uniform- 
ly the fame over the whole of the brain, I cannot certainly 
learn; and I fufpe6t the diffetlors have not always accu- 
rately inquired into this circumftance: But in fevcral inftan- 
ces, it appears that thefe ftates had been different in differ- 
ent parts of the brain; and inftances of this inequality will 
afford a confirmation of our general doctrine. 

The accurate Morgagni has obferved, that in maniacal 
perfons the medullary portion of the brain is ufually dry, 
hard, and firm.: And this he had io frequently obferved, 
that he was difpofed to confider it as generally the cafe. But 
in moft of the particular inftances which he has given, it 
appears, that, for the moft part, while the cerebrum was of 
an unufually hard and firm confiftence, the cerebellum was 
of its ufual foftnefsj.and in many of the cafes it was unufual- 
ly foft and flaccid. In fome other cafes, Morgagni obferves, 
that while a part of the cerebrum was harder and firmer than 
ordinary, other parts of it were preternaturally foft. 

1553. j Thefe obfervations tend to confirm our general 
do6trir»e : And there are others which I think will apply to 
the fame purpofe. 

Upon the diffeftion of the bodies of perfons who had la- 
bored under infanity, various organic affections have been 

♦ Memoir, dc Berlin pour I'anncc 1 764. It appeared in many Inftances of infane perfons, that 
:»he inediillary fubftance of the cerebrum was drier, and of i lefs Ipecific gravity, than in perfons who 
i ka<! been always of a found judgment. Juihor. 
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difcovered in particular parts of the brain; and it is iuffi- 
ciently probably, that fuch organic affe6Uons might have 
produced a different degree of excitement in the free and 
affeftcd parts, and mufl have interrupted in I'ome meafure 
the free communication between the feveral parts of the 
brain, and in either way have occafioned inlanity. 

There have occurred fo manv inltances of this kind, that 
I believe phyhcians are generally difpofed to fufpe6t or- 
ganic lefions of the brain to exilt in almoll every cafe of 
infanicv. 

1554. J This, however, is probably a miftake: For we 
know that there have been many inllances of infanity, from 
which the perfons have entirely recovered ; and it is difficult 
to fuppofe that any organic lelions of the brain had in fuch 
cafe taken place. Such tranfitory cafes, indeed, render it 
probable, that a ftate of excitement, changeable by various 
caufes, had been the caufe of fuch inftances of inianity. 

1555.] Itis indeed further alferted, that in many inflan- 
CCS of infane perfons, their brain had been examined after 
death, without fliowing that any organic lefions had before 
fubfifted in the brain, or finding that any morbid ftate of 
the brain then appeared. This, no doubt, may ferve to 
fhow, that organic lefions had not been the caufe of the dif- 
eafe; but it does not affure us that no morbid change had 
taken place in the brain : For it is probable, that the diflec- 
tors were not always aware of its being the general condi- 
tion of hardnefs and denfity, as different in different parts 
of the brain, that was to be attended to, in order to difcover 
the caufe of the preceding difeafe; and therefore many of 
them had not with this view examined the tlate of the brain, 
as Morgagni feems carefully to have done. 

1556.] Having thus endeavored to inveftigate the caufe 
of infanity in general, it were to be wifhed that I could ap- 
ply the do6lrine to the diflinguifhing the feveral fpecies of 
it, according as they depend upon the different ftate and 
circumflances of the brain, and thereby to the eflablifhing 
of a fcientific and accurately adapted method of cure. 
Thefe purpofes, however, appear to me to be extremely 
difficult to be attained; and I cannot hope to execute them 
here. All I can do is to make fome attempts, and offer 
fome reflsBions, which further obfervation, and greater fa- 
gacity, may hereafter render more ufeful. 
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1557.] The ingenious T)r. Arnold has been commend- 
ably employed in diflinguifhing the different fpecies ot in- 
fanity as they appear with refpecl to the mind: and his la- 
bors may hereafter prove ufeful, when we fhall come to 
know fomeihing more of the different Uates of the brain 
corrcfponding to thefe different Hates of the mind; but at 
prefent I can make litde application of his numerous dif- 
tintlions. It appears to me that he has chiefly pointed out 
and enumerated diftinclions, that are merely varieties, which 
can lead to little or no variety of practice: And I am ef- 
pecially led to form the latter conclufion, becaufe thefe va- 
rieties appear to me to be often combined together, and to 
be often changed into one another, in the fame perfon; in 
whom we muff therefore fuppofe a general caufe of the dif- 
eafe, which, fo far as it can be known, muff effablifh the pa- 
thology, and efpecially direft the pra6iice. 

1558.] In my limited views of the different ffates of in- 
ianity, I muff go on to conlider them under the two heads 
m Mania and Melancholia: And though I am fenfible that 
thefe two genera do not comprehend the whole of the fpe- 
cies of infanity, I am not clear in affigning the other fpecies 
which may not be comprehended under thofe tides. 1 fliall, 
however, endeavor, on proper occafions as I go along, to 
point them out as well as I can. 



CHAP. II. 

S)f 9§ania, or e^atjnciO^jEf. 

1559.] JL HE circumftances which I have mentioned 
above in (1536.) as conftituung delirium in general, do 
more efpecially belong to that kind of it which I ffiall treat 
of here under the tide of Man I A. 

There is fomeumes a falfc perception or imagination of 
things prefent that are not; but this -is not a conftant, nor 
even a frequent, attendant o'f the difeafe. The falfe judg- 
ment, is of reladons long before laid up in the memory. 
It very often turns upon one fmgle fubjeB; but more 
commonly the mind rambles from one fubjeft to another 
w-ith an equally falfe judgment concerning the moft part 
of them ; and as at the fame time diere is commonly a 
falfe affo.ciauon, this incrcafcs the confufion of ideas, and 
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therefore the falfe judgments. What for the mofl part 
more eipecially diftinguifiics the difeafe is a hurry of mind, 
in purfuing any thing like a train of thought, and in run- 
ning from one train of thought to another. Maniacal per- 
fons are in general very irafcible; but what more particu- 
larly produces their angry emotions is, that their falle 
judgments lead to fome action which is always pufhed with 
impetuohty and violence; when this is interrupted or ref- 
f rained, they break out into violent anger and furious vio- 
lence againil every perlon near them, and upon every 
thing that ftands in the way of their impetuous will. The 
faHe judgment often turns upon a millaken opinion of fome 
injury fuppoied to have been formerly received, or now 
ibppofed to be intended: audit is remarkable, that fuch 
an opinion is often with refpetl to their former deareft 
friends and relations; and therefore their refcntmcnt and 
anger are particularly dire6led towards thefe. And al- 
though this fhould not be the cafe, they commonly foon 
Jofe that refpeft and regard which they formerly had for 
their friends and relations. With all thefe circu-mftances^ 
it will be readily perceived, that the difeafe muft be attend- 
ed very conitantly with that incoherent and abfurd fpeech 
we call raving. Further, with the circumfUnces menti- 
oned, there is commonly joined an unufual force in all the 
voluntary motions; andan infenhbility or reliitance of the 
force of all impreffions, and particularly a refiftance of 
the powers of fleep, of cold, and even of hunger; though 
indeed in many inftances a voracious appetite takes place. 

1560.J It appears to me that the whole of thefe cir- 
cumftances and fymptoms point out a conhderable and 
unufual excefs in the excitement of the brain, efpecially 
with refpeft to the animal funBions; and it appears at the 
fame time to be manifcltly in fome meafure unequal, as it 
very often takes place with refpetl to thefe functions alone, 
while at the fame time the vital and natural are commonly 
very little changed from their ordinary healthy Itate. 

1561. J How this excefs of excitement is produced, it 
may be difficult to explain. In the various inftances of 
what Sauvages has named the Mania Metastattca, and in 
all the inftances I have mentioned in my Nofology under 
the title of the Mania Corpdrea, it may be fuppofcd that a 
morbid organic afFe6lion is produced in fame part of the 
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brain; and how that may produce an increafed or unequal' 
excitement in certain parts of it, I have endeavoured to- 
explain above in (1553.) But I mufl at the fame time 
acknowledge, that fuch remote caufes of mania have very 
rarely occurred; and that therefore fome other caufes of 
the difcafe muft be fought for. 

The efFetls of violent emotions or paflions of the mind 
have more frequently occurcd as the remote caufes of ma- 
nia; and it is fufficientiy probable, that fuch violent emo- 
tions, as they do often immediately produce a temporary 
increafc of excitement, fo they may, upon fome occafions 
of their permanent inherence or frequent repetition, pro- 
duce a more confiderable and more permanent excitement, 
that is, a mania. 

With refpe6t to thofe caufes of mania which arife in con- 
fequence of a melancholia which had previoufly long fub- 
fifted; whether we confider that melancholia as a partial 
infanity, or as a long perfifting attachment to one train or 
thinking, it will be readily perceived, that in either cafe 
fuch an increafe of excitement may take place in fo confi- 
derable a. degree, and in fo large a portion of the brain, ar 
may give occafion to a complete mania. 

1562.] Thefe confiderations with regard to the remote 
cauies appear ^to me to confirm fulhciently our general 
do6trine of increafed and unequal excitement in the mania 
which I have defcribed above; but I muft own that I have 
not exhaufted the fubje6}, and that there are cafes of ma- 
nia of which I cannot alfign the remote caufes: i^ut al- 
though I cannot in all cales explain in wliat manner the 
mania is produced, I prefume, from the explanation given, 
and efpecially from the fymptoms enumerated above, to 
conclude, that the difeafe defcribed above depends upon 
an increafed excitement of the brain; an opinion in which 
I am the more confirmed, as I think it will ])oint out the 
proper method of cure. At leaft I think it will moft clear- 
ly explain the operation of thofe remedies, which, fo fa^r 
as I can learn from my own experience and that of others, 
have proved the molt fuccefsful in this difeafe ; and, to 
illuftrate this, I now enter upon the confideration of theic 
remedies, and to make fome remaiks upon the proper 
manner of employing them. 

1563. J Reftraining the anger and violence of madmen 
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is always nccefTary for preventijig their hurting thcmfelves 
or others: But this reftraint is alio to be confidercd as a re- 
medy. Angry pafTions are always rendered more violent 
by the indulgence of the impetuous motions they produce; 
and even in madmen the feeling of reftraint will fometimes 
prevent the efforts which their pafTion would othctwifc oc- 
cafiop. Reftraint, therefore, is ufeful, and ought to be 
complete; but it ftiould be executed in the eaheft manner 
poffibly for the patient, and the ftrait waiftcoat anfwers eve- 
ry purpofe better than any other that has yet been thought 
of. The rcftraining madmen by the force of other men, 
as occafioning a conftant ftruggle and violent agitation, is 
often hurtful. Although, on many occafions, it iTft*y not 
be fafe to allow maniacs to^ be' upon their legs or to walk 
about, it is never dcfirable to coniine them to a horizontal 
fituation; and whenever it can be admitted, they fhould 
be more or lefs in an ereti pofture. Although there may 
be no fymptoms of any preternatural fulnefs or increafed 
impetus of blood in the vefiels of the brain, a horizontal 
pofture always increafes the fulnefs and tenfion of thefe 
veffels, and may thereby increafe the excitement of the brain. 

1564.] The reftraint mentioned requires confinement 
within doors, and it fliould be in a place which prefents as 
few objetts of fight and hearing as polhble; and particu- 
cularly, it ftiould be removed from the objefts that the pa- 
tient was formerly acquainted with, as thefe would more 
readily call up ideas and their various aft'ociations. It is 
for this realon that the connnement of madmen fhould hard- 
ly ever be in their ufual habitation; or if they arc, that their 
apartment Ihould be ftrippedof all its former furniture. It 
is alfo for the moft part proper, that maniacs fhould be 
without the company of any of their former acquaintance; 
the appearance of whom couunonly excites emotions that 
increafe the difeafe. Strangers may at firft be offenfive; 
but in a little time they come to be obje6ls either of indif- 
ference or of fear, and they fhould not be frequently changed. 

1565.] Fear being a pafhon that diminifhes excitement, 
may therefore be oppofed to the cxccfs of it; and particu- 
larly to the angry and irafcible excitement of maniacs. 
Thefe being more fufccptibleof fear than might be expect- 
ed, it appears to me to have been commonly ufeful. In 
moft caiiss if ha<^ appeared to be necelfary to employ a ve- 
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ry coiiftant imprefiion of fear; and therefore to infpire 
them with the awe and dread of fome particular per- 
fons, efpecially of thofe who are to be conilantly near 
them. This awe and dread is therefore, by one means or 
other, lo be acquired; in the fird place, by their being 
the authors of all the reftraints that may be occafionally 
proper; but fometimes it may be necelfary to acquire it 
even by ftripcs and blows. The former, although having 
the appearance of more feverity, are much lafer than 
ftrokcs or blows about the head. Neither of them, how- 
ever, fliould be employed further than feems very necef- 
fary, and fhould be trufled only to thofe whofe difcretion 
can be depended upon. There is one cafe in which they 
arefupcrduous; that is, when the maniacal rage is either 
not fufceptible of fear, or incapable of remembering the 
objeQs of it; for in fuch inftances, ftripesand blows would 
be wantoti barbarity. In many cafes of a moderate dif- 
eafe, it is of advantage that the perfons who are the authors 
of reftraint and punifhment fhould be upon other occafions; 
the bellowers of every indulgence and gratification that is ad- 
miffible ; never, however, negleQing to employ their awe 
when their indulgence (hall have led to any abufe. 

1566.] Although in mania, no pardcular irritadon nor 
fulnefs of the fyfteni feem to be prefent, it is plain, that 
the avoiding all irritadon and means of fulnefs is proper; 
and therefore, diat a diet neither (timulating nor nourifli- 
ing is commonly to be employed. As it may even be 
ufeful to diminiHi the fulnefs of the fyftem, fo both a low 
and a fpare diet is likely in moft cafes to beof fervice. 

1567. J Upon the lame principle, although no unufuai 
fulnefs of the body be prefent, it may be of advantage to 
diminifli even its ordinary fulnefs by different evacuations. 
Blood-letting, in pardcular, might be fuppofed ufeful; 
and in all recent cafes of mania it has been commonly prac- 
ufed, and I think with advantage; but when the difeafe 
has fubfifted for fome time, I have feldom found bloodleuing 
of fervice. In thofe inltances in which there is any frequency 
or fulnefs ofpulfe, or any marks ofanincreafedimpetusof the 
blood in the veffels of the head, blood-letting is a proper and 
«ven a neceffary remedy. Some pra6litioners, in fuch cafes, 
have preferred to a particular manner of blood-letdng, re- 
Voi. II. B B 
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commending arteriotomy, fcarifying the hind-head, or 
opening the jugular vein; and where any fuhiefs or inflam- 
matory difpofition in the veffcls of the brain is to be iut- 
pefted, the opening the veffds nearcfl to ihem is likely to 
be of the greateft lervice. The opening, however, of ei- 
ther the temporal artery or the jugular vein in maniacal 
, perfons is very often inconvenient; and it may generally 
be fufficient to open a vein in the arm, while the body is 
kept \n fomewhat of an erect pollure, and fuch a quantity 
of blood drawn as nearly brings on a dcliquium animiy 
which is always a pretty certain mark of fome diminution 
of the fulnefs and tenlion of the veflels of the brain. 

1568. J For the fame purpofe of taking oif the fulnefs 
and tenhon of thefe veflels of the brain, purging may be 
employed; and I can in no other view underiland the ce- 
lebrated ufe of hellebore among the ancients. 1 cannot, 
however, fuppofe anv fpechfic power in hellebore; and 
can by no means find that, at leaft the black hellebore, ijr 
fo efficacious with us as it is faid to have been at Anticyra. 
As coftivenefs, however, is commonly a very conftant 
and hurtful attendant of mania, purgatives come to be 
fometimes very neceflary ; and I have known fome bene- 
fit obtained from the frequent ufe of pretty draftic purga- 
tives. In this, however, I have been frequently difap- 
pointed; and I have found more advantage from the fre- 
quent ufe of cooling purgatives, particularly fbluble tar- 
tar, than from more draftic medicines. 

1569.} Vomiting has alfo-been frequently employed in 
mania; and by determining powerfully to the furiacc of 
the body, it may pofTibly diminifii the fulnefs and tenfion 
of the veffels, and thereby the excitement of the brain; but 
I have never carried the ufe of this remedy fo far as might 
enable me to judge properly of its effects. Whether it 
may do harm by impelling the blood too forcibly into the 
veffels of the brain, or whether by its general agitation of 
the whole fyftem it may remove that inequality of excite- 
ment which prevails in mania, I have not had experience 
enough to determine. 

1570.] Frequent fliaving of the head has been found of 
fervice in mania, and by promoting perfpiration it probably 
takes off from the excitement of the internal parts. This, 
howeverj it is likely, may be more effeftually done by 
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Isliftering, \vhich more certainly takes off the excitement 
of f'ubjacent parts. In recent cafes it has been found ufe- 
ful by inducing deep; and Avhen it has that effeCi, the re- 
petition of it may be proper : but in manical cafes that 
have lafled for fome time, bhftering has not appeared to 
me to be of any fervice; and in fuch cafes alfo I have not 
found perpetudl blifters, or any other form of ifiue, prove 
tifeful. 

1571.] As heat is -the principal means of firll exciting 
the nervous fyftem, and eftablifliing the nervous power 
and vital principle in animals: fo, in cafe of preternatural 
excitement, the application of cold might be fuppofed a 
proper remedy : but there are many inllances of maniacs 
Vvho have been expofed for a great length of time to acon- 
liderable degree of eold without having their fymptoms 
anywife relieved. This may render in general the applica- 
tion of cold a doubtful remedy; but it is at the iame time 
certain, that maniacs have often been relieved, and fome- 
times entirely cured, by the ufe of cold bathing, efpecially 
when adminiftered in a certain manner. This feems to 
conhft, in throwing the madman in the cold water by fur- 
prife; by detaming him in it for fome length of time; and 
pouring water frequently upon the head, while the whole 
of tlie body except the head is immerfed in the water; and 
thus managing the whole procefs, fo as that, with the alfift- 
ance of fome fear, a refrigerant effect may be produced. 
This, I can afhrm, has been often ufeful; and that the 
external application of cold may be of fervice, we know 
further from the benefit which has been received in fome ma- 
niacal cafes from the application of ice and Ihow to the naked 
head, and from the application of the noted Clay Clap. 

Warm bathing alfo has been recommended by fome 
pradical writers; and in fome rigid melancholic habits it 
may polTibly be ufeful, or as employed in the manner pre- 
icribed by fome, of immerfing the lower parts of the body 
in warm water, while cold water is poured upon the head 
and upper parts. jjOf this prafticc, however, I have had 
no experience, and in the common manner of employing 
warm bathing I have found it rather hurtful to maniacs. 

1572,] Accol"di;ig to my fuppofition that the difeafe de- 
pends upon an incre^lfed excitement of the brain, efpecially 
with refpeft to the animal funftions, opium, fo commonly 
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powerful in inducing fleep, or a confiderable collapfeas to 
thefe fan6lions, fhould be a powerful remedy of mania. 
That it has truly proved fuch, I believe from ibe teftimony 
of Bernard Huet, whofe pratlice is narrated hi the end of 
Wepferi Hidoria Apoplefticorum. I leave to my readers 
to ftudy this in the work I have referred to, where every 
part of the praflice is fully, and it appears to me, very ju- 
dicioufly delivered. I have never indeed carried the trial 
fo far as feems to be requifite to an entire cure : but I have 
frequently employed in fome maniacal cafes large dofes of 
opium; and when they had the efl'etl of inducing fleep, it 
was manifeftly with advantage. At the fame time, in fome 
cafes, from doubts, whether the difcafe might not depend 
upon fome organic lefions of the brain, when the opium 
would be fuperfiuous ; and in other cafes, from doubts, 
whether there might not be Ibme inflammatory aifeftion 
joined with the mania, when the opium would be hurtful, 
I have never pufhed this remedy to the extent that might be 
neceffary to make an entire cure. 

1573. J Camphire has been recommended as a remedy 
©f mania, and there are inftances alledged of its having per- 
formed an entire cure. As it appears from the experiments 
of Beccaria that this fubftance is polfeffed of a fedative and 
narcotic virtue, thefe cures are not altogether improbable : 
but in feveral trials, and even in large dofes, I have found 
no benefit from it; and excepting thofe in the Philofophi- 
eal Tranfaftions, No. 400. I have hardly met with any 
other tefli monies in its favour. 

1574. J I have been informed that fome maniacs have 
been cured by being compelled to conftant and even hard 
labour; and as a forced attention to the conduct of any 
bodily exercife is a very certain means "6-? diverting the 
mind from purfuing any train of thought, it is highly pro- 
bable that fuch exercife may be ufeful in many cafes of 
mania. 

I muft conclude this fubjecl with obferving, that even 
in feveral cafes of complete mania I Kiave known a cure 
take place in the courfe of a journey carried on for fome 
length of time. 

1575.] Thefe are the remedies whic^-t have been chiefly 
employed in the mania that has been ab(i)^'^defcri bed, and 
I believe they have been employed prort^ifcuoufly without 
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fuppofing that the mania was to be diftinguifhed into differ- 
ent fpecies. Indeed I am not ready to (ay how far it is to 
be fo diftinguifhed, but I fliall offer one obfervation which 
may poflibly merit attention. 

It appears to me that there are two different cafes of ma- 
nia that art efpecially different according to the original 
temperament of the perfons whom the difeafe affefts. It 
perhaps occurs moil: frequendy in perfons of a melancho- 
lic or atrabilarian temperament ; but it certainly does alfo 
often occur in perfons of that very oppofite temperament 
which phyhcians have named the Sanguine. According as 
the difeafe happens to occur in perfons of the one or other 
of thefe temperaments I apprehend it may be confidered 
as of a different nature; and I believe, that accurate ob- 
fervation, employed upon a fufficient number of cafes, 
would difcern fome pretty conftant difference, either of 
the fymptoms, or at leaft of the ftate of fymptoms, in the 
two cafes. I imagine that falfe imaginations, particular 
averhons and refentments, are more fixed and fteady in the 
melancholic than in the fanguine; and that fomewhat inflam- 
matory is more commonly joined with mania in the fanguine 
than in the melancholic. If fuch difference, however, does 
truly take place, it will be obvious, that it may be proper 
to make fome difference alfo in the praBice. I am of opin- 
ion, that in the mania of fanguine perfons, bloodletting and 
other antiphlogiftic meafurcs are more proper, and have 
been more ufeful, than in the melancholic. I likewife appre- 
hend that cold bathing is more ufeful in the fanguine tha.n in 
the melancholic : But I have not had experience enough to 
afcertain thefe points with fufficient confidence. 

I have only to add to this other obfervation, that maniacs 
of the fanguine temperament recover more frequently and 
more entirely than thofe of the melancholic. 



CHAP. III. 

£Dr ^elancftolp anu otbcr jForm0 of 3ln0amtp, . 

1576.] WIeLANCHOLY has been commonly confi- 
dered as partial infanity; and as fuch it is defined in my 
Nofology : but I now entertain doubt§ if this be altogether 
proper. By a partial infanitv, I uiidei (land a falfe and mif- 
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taken judgment upon one particular fubjcft, and what re- 
lates to it; whilfl, on every other fubjetl:, the perfon af- 
fefted judges as the gener'ality of other men do. Such 
cafes have certainly occurred; but, I believe, few in which 
the partial infanity is ftritlly limited. In many cafes of 
general infanity, there is one fubjeft of anger or fear, upon 
\vhich the falfe judgment more particularly turns, or which 
is at leaft more frequently than any other the prevailing ob- 
jcft of delirium : and though, from the inconliftency which 
this principal obj eft of delirium muft produce, there is there- 
fore alfo a great deal of infanity with regard to molt other 
objects; yet this laft is in very different degrees, both in 
different perfons, and in the fame perfon at d[iffercnt times. 
Thus perfonsconfidered as generally infane, will, however, 
at times, and in fome cafes, pretty conftantly judge proper- 
ly enough of prefent circumftances and incidental occur- 
rences; though, when thefe objefts engaging attention are 
not prefented, the operations of imagination may readily 
bring back a general confufion, or recal the particular ob- 
je8 of the delirium. From thefe confiderations, I am in- 
clined to conclude, that the limits between general and par- 
tial infanity caimot always be fo exaBly affigned, as to de- 
termine when the partial affe61ion is to be confidered as 
giving a peculiar fpecies of difeafc, different from a more 
general infanity. 

1577.] ^Vhcn infanity, neither ftriftly partial, nor en- 
tirely nor conftantly general, occurs in perfons of a fanguine 
temperament, and is attended with agreeable, rather than 
with angry or gloomy emotions, I think fuch a difcafe muft 
be confidered as different from the Mania delcribed above; 
and alfo, though partial, muft be held as different from the 
proper Melancholia to be mentioned hereafter. 

1578. J Such a difeafe, as different from thofe defcribed 
(1555.) requires, in my opinion, a different adminiftration 
of remedies; and it will be proper for me to take particu- 
lar notice of this here. 

Although it may be neceffary to reftrain fuch infane per- 
fons as we have mentioned (1577.) f^^om purfuing the ob- 
jects of their falfe imagination or judgment, it will hardly 
be requifite to employ the fame force of reftraint that is ne- 
ceffary in the impetuous and angry mania. It will be ge- 
nerally fufficient to acquire fome awe over them, that may 
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be employed, and fometimes even be necefTary, to check the 
rambling of theirimagination, and incoherency of judgment. 

^579-j The reftraint juft now mentioned as necelfary 
will generally require the patient's being confined to one 
place, for the fake of excluding the objetts, and more par- 
ticularly the perfons, that might excite ideas conne6led with 
the chief objefts of their delirium. At the fame time, 
however, if it can be perceived there are objetts or perfons 
that can call off their attention from the purfuit of their own 
difordered imagination, and fix it a little upon fome others, 
thefe lall may be frequently prefented to them: and for 
this reafon, a journey, both by its having the effect of inter- 
rupting all train of thought, and by prefenting objeQs en- 
gaging attention, may often l>e ufefuh In fuch cafes alfo, 
when the infanity, though more efpecially fixed upon one 
midaken fubjctt, is not confined to this alone, but is fur- 
ther apt to ramble over other fubjeds, with incoherent 
ideas, I apprehend the confining or forcing fuch perfons to 
fome con(tant uniform labor, may prove an ufeful remedy. 

1580.J When fuch cafes as in (1577.) occur in fanguine 
temperaments, and may therefore approach more nearly to 
Phrenitic Delirium; fo, in proportion as the fyraptoms of 
this tendency are more evident and confiderable, blood- 
letting and purging will be the more proper and necelfary, 

1581.] To this fpecies of infanity, when occurring in 
fanguine temperaments, whether it be more or Icfs partial, 
I apprehend that cold bathing is pardcularly adapted; 
while, in the partial infanity of melancholic perfons, as I 
Ihall fliow hereafter, it is hardly admiffiblc. 

1582.] Having thus treated of a fpecies of infanity, dif- 
ferent, in my apprehenfion, from both the Mania and Me- 
lancholia, I proceed to confider what feems more properly , 
to belong to this laft. 

1583.] The difeafe which I name Melancholia is very 
often a partial infimity only. But as in many inftances, 
though the falfe imagination of judgment feems to be with 
refpe61: to one fubjed only; yet it feldom happens that this 
does not produce much inconfiftency in the other intellec- 
tual operations : And as, between a very general and a very 
partial infanity, there are all the poffible intermediate de- 
grees; fo it will be often difficult, or perhaps improper, to 
diftinguilh melancholia by the character of Pardal Infanity 
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alone. If I miftake not, it mull be chiefly diftinguiflied 
by its occurring in perfons of a melancholic temperament, 
and by its being always attended with fome feemingly 
groundlefs, but very anxious fear. 

1584.] To explain the caufe of this, I mufl. obferve, 
that perfons of a melancholic temperament are for the moll 
part of a ferious thoughtful difpolition, and difpofcd to fear 
and caution, rather than to hope and temerity. Perfons 
of this cad are lefs moveable than others by any impref- 
iions; and are therefore capable of a clofer or more contin- 
ued attention to one particular obje8;, or train of thinking. 
They are even ready to be engaged in a conflant applica- 
tion to one fubjeft; and are remarkably tenacious of what- 
ever emotions they happen to be alfeded with. 

1585.] Thefe circumllances of the melancholic charac- 
ter, feem clearly to fliew, that perfons ftrongly affected with 
it may be readily feized with an anxious fear; and that this, 
"when much indulged, as is natural to fuch perfons, may 
eafily grow into a partial infanity. 

1586. J P>ar and dejection of mind, or a timid and def- 
ponding difpofition, may arife in certain flates, or upon 
certain occaiions of mere debility : and it is upon this foot- 
ing, that I fuppofe it fometimes to attend dyfpepfia. But 
in thefe cafes, 1 believe the defpondent difpofition hardly 
ever ariles to a conliderable degree, or proves fo obftinate- 
\y fixed as when it occursin perfons of a melancholic tem- 
perament. In thefe lad, although the fear proceeds froni 
the fame dyfpeptic feelings as in the other cafe, yet it will 
be obvious, that the emotion may arife to a moreconfiderablc 
degree; that it may be more anxious, more fixed, and more 
attentive 5 and therefore may exhibit all the various cir- 
cumllances which I have mentioned in (1222.) to take 
place in the 'difeafe named Hypochondriasis. 

^5^7- J ^" confidering this fubjecl formerly in diilin- 
guifhing Dyfpepfia from Hypychondiiafis, although the 
fymptoms affecting the body be very much the fame in 
both, and even thole aflettmg the mind be fomewhat fimi- 
lar, I found no difficulty in diftinguifhing the latter difeafe, 
merely from its occurring in perfons of a melancholic tem- 
perament. But I mull now acknowledge, that I am at a 
lofs to determine how in all cafes hypochondriafis and me- 
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lancholia may be diftinguiflied from one another, whilft 
the fame temperament is common to both. 

1588.] I apprehend, however, that the drftin6tian may- 
be generally afcertained in the following manner. 

The hypochondriaiis I would confider as being always 
attended with dyfpeptic fymptoms : And though there may 
be, at the fame time, an anxious melancholic fear arifing 
from the feeling of thefe fymptoms; yet while this fear is 
only a miftakcn judgment with refpe6t to the ftate of the 
perfon's own health, and to the danger to be from thence 
apprehended, I would Hill confider the difeafe as a hypo- 
chondriacs, and as diftin6l from the proper melancholia. 
But when an anxious fear and defpo«dency arifes from a 
miftaken judgment with refpe8 to other circumftances than 
ihofe of health, and more efpecially when the perfon is at 
the fame time without any dyfpeptic fymptoms, every one 
will readily allow this to be a difeafe widely different from 
both dyfpepfia and hypochondriafis; and it is, what I would 
ftriftly name Melancholia. 

1 589. j In this there feems little difficulty; but as an ex- 
quifitcly melancholic temperament may induce a torpor 
and ilownefs in the aftion of the ftomach, fo it generally 
produces fome dyfpeptic fymptoms; and from thence there 
may be fome difficulty in diftinguifhing fuch a cafe from hy- 
pochondriafis. But I would maintain, however, that when 
the charatters of the temperament are ftrongly marked; and 
more particularly when the falfe imagination turns upon 
other lubjeds than that of health, or when, though relative 
to the perfon's own body, it is of a groundlefs and abfurd 
kind ; then, notwithftanding the appearance of fome dyfpep- 
tic fymptoms, the cale is flill to be confidered as that of a 
melancholia, rather than a hypochondriafis. 

1590.] The difeafe of melancholia, therefore manifeftly 
depends upon the general temperament of the body: and 
although, in many perfons, this temperament is not attend- 
ed with any morbid af!"e6lion either of mind or body ; y^et 
when it becomes exquifitely formed, and is in a high degree, 
it may become a difeafe affefling both, and particularly the 
mind. It will therefore be proper to confider in what this 
melancholic temperament efpecially confilts; and to this 
purpofe, it may be obfetved, that in it there is a degree of 
Vol. 11. Cc 
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torpor in the motion of the nervous power, both with rcf- 
peft to fenfation and volition; that there is a general rifrid- 
rty of the fimple folids; and that the balance of the fan- 
guiferous fyftcm, is upon the fide of the veins. But aH 
thefe circumftances are the direfclty oppofite of thofe of the 
fanguine temperament; and muft therefore alfo produce 
an GSppofite (late of mind. 

1591. J It is this ftate of the mind, and the fl:ate of the 
brain correfponding to it, that is the chief obje6l of our pre- 
fent confideration. But what that (late of the brain is, will 
be fuppofed to be diflficult to explain; and it may perhaps 
feem rafh in me to attempt it. 

I will, however, venture to fay, that it is probable ihe 
melancholic tempei-ament of mind depends upon a drier and 
firmer texture in the medullary fubftance of the brain; and 
that this perhaps proceeds from a certain want of fluid in 
that fubftance, which appears from its being of a leffer fpe- 
cific gravity than ufual. That this ftate of the brain in 
melancholia does aflually exift, I conclude, Jirsi^ from the 
general rigidi'y of the whole habit; and, secendly, from dif- 
fe6lions, iliowing fuch a ftate of the brain to have taken 
place in mania, which is often no other than a higher degree 
of melancholia. It does not appear to me any wife difficult 
to fuppofe, that the fame ftate of the brain may in a mo- 
derate degree give melancholia; and in a higher, that mania 
which melancholia fo often paffes into; efpecially if I fhall 
be allowed further to fuppofe, that either a greater degree 
of firmnefs in the fubftance of the brain may render it fuf- 
ceptible of a higher degree of excitement, or that one por- 
tion of the brain may be liable to acquire a greater firmnefs 
than others, and ccHifequently give occafion to that inequal- 
ity of excitement upon which mania fo much depends, 

1592.] I have thus endeavored to deliver what appears 
to me moft probable with refpeft to the proximate caufc 
of melancholia; and although the matter fliould in fome 
refpefts remain doubtful, I am well perfuaded that thefe ob- 
fervations may often be employed to direft our praftice in 
thisdifeafe, r.s I ftiall now endeavor to fhow. 

1 593. J In moft of the inftanccs of melancholia, the mind 
is to be managed very much in the fame manner as I have 
advifed above with regard to hypochondriafis; but as in the 
cafe of proper melancholia, there is commonly afalfe ima- 
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"gination or judgment appearing as a partial infanity, it may 
be furtlicr ncceirary in fuch caies to employ Ibme artifices 
Ibr correcting fuch imagination or judgment. 

1 594.] The various remedies for relieving the dyfpeptic 
fymptoms which always attend hypochondriaiis, will feldom 
be eiuier requifite or proper in melancholia. 

There is only one of the dylpeptic fymptoms, which, 
though there fhould be no other, is very conftantly prefent 
in melancholia, and that is coftivenefs. This it is always 
proper and even necellkry to remove; and 1 believe it is 
upon this account tliat the ufe of purgatives has been found 
io often ufeful in. melancholia. Whether there be any pur- 
gatives peculiarly proper in this cafe, I dare not pofitively 
determine; but with refpeft to the choice of purgatives ia 
melancholia, lam of the fame opinion that I delivered above 
on this lame fubjeft with refpe6l to mania. 

1595.] With refpe6l to other remedies, I judge that 
blood-letting will more fcldora be proper in melancholia 
than in mania; but how far it may be in any cafe proper, 
mult be determined by the fame confideration as in the 
cafe of mania. 

1596.J The cold bathing that I judged to be fo very 
ufeful in feveral cafes of infanity, is, I believe, in melan- 
cholia, hardly ever fit to be admitted; at leafl while this is 
purely a partial alFe8ion, and without any marks of violent 
excitement. On the contrary, upon account of the gener- 
al rigidiiy prevailing in melancholia, it is probable that 
warm bathing may be often ufcfuL 

1597.J With refpeft to opiates which I have fuppofed 
might often be ufeful in cafes of mania, I believe they can 
feldom be properly employed in the partial infanities of 
the melancholic, except in certain inllances of violent ex- 
citement, when the melancholia approaches nearly to the 
ftaie of mania. 

1598. j In fuch cafes of melancholia approaching to a 
(late of mania, a low diet may fometimes be neceflary; bl^t 
as the employing a low diet almoil unavoidably leads to 
the ufe of vegetable food, and as this in every torpid ftate 
of the ftomach is ready to produce fome dyfpeptic fymp- 
toms, fuch vegetable food ought, in moderate cafes of me- 
iancholia, to be ufedwith fome caution. 

Though exercile, as a tonic power, is not proper either 
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in hypochondriafis or melancholia; yet, with refpeft toils 
efFeds upon the mincl, it may be extremely ufeful in both, 
and in melancholia is to be employed in the fame manner 
that I have advifed above in the cafe of hypochondriafis. 

1599. J Having now delivered my dottrine with refpeft 
to the forms of imanity, I fliould in the next place proceed 
to confider the other genera of Amentia and Oneirodynia, 
■which in the Nofology I have arranged under the order of 
Vefaniae; but as I cannot pretend to throw much light up- 
on thefe fubjefts, and as they are feldom the objefts of 
praftice, I think it allowable for me to pafs them over at 
prefent; and the particular circumftances of this work in 
fome mcafure require that I fliould do fo. 



PART 
Of CACHEXIES. 

1600.] ^ NDER this title I propofe toeftablifli a clafs of 
difeafes, which con(ift in a depraved ftate of the whole, or 
of a confiderable part, of the habit of the body, without 
any primary pyrexia or neurofis combined with that ftate. 
1601.] The term Cachexy has been employed by Lin- 
naeus and Vogel, as it had been formerly by other authors, 
for the name of a particular difeafe; but the difeafe to which 
thefe authors have affixed it, comes more properly under 
another appellation; and the term of Cachexy is more pro- 
perly employed by Sauvages and Sagar for the name of a 
clafs. In this I have followed the laft-mentioned nofolo- 
gifts, though I find it difficult to give fuch a chara6ler of the 
clafs as will clearly apply to all the fpecies I have compre- 
hended under it. This difficulty would be ftill greater, if, 
in the clafs I have eftabliflied iitider the title of Cachexies^ 
I were to comprehend all the difeafes that thofe other no- 
fologifts have done; but I am willing to be thought defi- 
cient rather than very incorreO;. Thofe difficulties, how- 
ever, which ftill remain in methodical nofology, muft not 
affisct us much in a treatife of praBice. If I can here pro- 
perly diftinguiffi and defcribe the feveral fpecies that truly 
and moft commonly exift, I ffiall be the lefs concerned 
about the accuracy of my general claffification ; though at 
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5-he fame time this, I think, is always to be attempted; and 

I Ihall purfue it as well as I can, 

^ » 

BOOK I, 

OJ EMACIATIONS. 

^6o2.] xLi MAC I AT I ON, ora confiderable diminutioa 
of the bulk or plumpnefs of the whole body, is for the moft 
part only a fymptom of difeafe, and very feldom to be con- 
iidcred as a primary and idiopathic affeftion. Upon this 
account, according to my general plan, fuch a fymjHom 
might perhaps have been omitted in the Methodical Nofo- 
logy : but both the uncertainty of concluding it to be al- 
ways fymptomatic, and the confiftency of fyftem, made me 
introduce into the Nofology, as others had done, an order 
under the title of Marcores j and this renders it requiiite 
now to take fome notice of fuch difeafes. 

1603.] Upon this occahon, therefore, I hope it may be 
ufcful to inveftigate the feveral caufes of emy.ciation in all 
the different cafes of difeafe in which it appears. And this 
I attempt, as the fureft means of determining how far it is a 
primary, or a fympfomatic affc6lion only ; and even in the 
latter view, the inveftigation may be attended with fomc 
advantage. 

1604. J The caufes of emaciation may, I apprehend, be 
referred to two general heads ; that is, either to a general 
deficiency of fluid in the veffels of the body, or to the par- 
ticular deficiency of the oil in the cellular texture of it.* 
Thefe caufes are frequently combined together; but it will 
be proper, in the firli place, to confider them feparately. 

1605.] ^^ ^ great part of the body of animals is made 
up of veffels filled with fluids, the bulk of the whole mufl 
depend very much on the fize of thefe veffeb, and the quan- 
tity of fluids prefent in them : and it will therefore be fufh- 
ciently obvious, that a deficiency of the fluids in thefe vef- 
fels mull, according to its degree, occafion a proportionate 
diminution of the bulk of the whole body. This, how- 
ever, will appear ftill more clearly, from confidering that 
in the living and found body the veffels every where fecm 

« Might not a tUird caufe be added, viz. a deficiency of die folid parts i 
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to be preternaturally diftended by die quantity of fluids 
prefent in them; but being at the fame time elaftic, and 
conftantly endeavouring to cohtraft themfelves, they mufl 
on the withdrawing of the diftending force, or, in odier 
words, upon a diminution of the quantity of fluids, be in 
proportion contracted and diminiihed in their fize. And it 
may be further obferv^ed, that as each part of the vafcular 
fyflem communicates with every other part of it; fo every 
degree of diminution of the quantity of fluid, in any one 
part, muft in proportion diminifh the hulk of the vafcular 
fyitem, and confequently of the whole body.* 

1606. J The diminution and deficiency of the fluids may 
be occafioned by different cau fes: fuch as, firft, by a due 
quantity of aliments not being taken in; or by the aliment 
taken m not being of a fufficiently nutritious quality. Of 
the want of a due quantity of aliment not being taken into 
the body, there is an inftance in the atrophia lactantium 
Saiivagehi, fpecies 3. and many other examples have oc- 
curred of emaciation from want of food, occafioned by po- 
verty, and other accidental caufes. 

With relpeft to the quality of food, I apprehend it 
arifes from the want of nutritious matter in the food em- 
ployed, that perfons living entirely on vegetables are fel- 
dom of a plump and fucculent habit.t 

1607. J -^ fecond caufe of the deficiency of fluids may 
be, the aliments taken in not being conveyed to the blood- 
vefTels. This may occur from a perfon's being afFe6led 
with a frequent vomiting; which, rejeBing die food foon 
after it had been taken in, muil prevent the necellary fup- 
ply of fluids to the blood-vcffels.J Another caufe, fre- 
quently interrupting the conveyance of the alimentary 
matter into the blood-vefl'els, is an obflruclion of the con- 
globate lymphadc glands of the mefentery, through which 
the chyle mufl neceffarily pals to the thoracic dud. Many 
inflances of emaciation, feemingly depending upon this 

* There may, however, be a partial witliout a general emiciatiori, as is the cafe in a palfied limb • 
but this partial diminution of bu!k In the difeafcd limb is not owing to a leflened quantity of the ge- 
neral mafs of the circulating fluids, but to the lan;juid circulation u\ that part, the arteries not pro- 
pelling the bicod through i: with fufficient vigor. ' 

t As the author fays at theconcluiionof thiscljapter, " After having; confidered the various caufes 
of emaciations, { fliould perhaps treat o! their cure : but it will readily appear, that the greater pare 
of the cafes above mentioned are purely fymptomatic, and confequently that the cure of them rnult 
be that of the primary dileafes upon which they depend. Of thoie cafes that can anywife be coti- 
lidered as idiopathic, it will appear that they are to be cured entirely by removing the remote caufes :'* 
it may not be improper to treat of the cure as we proceed. 

This fpecies of emaciation may be obvioufly cured by a rich and nutritious diet. 

t This fpecies may be cured bypreventing the vomiting by antifpafmodics, cfpecially opium, and 
by the ufe of gentle laxatives occalionally. A nutritious diet will aifo be necelTary in thcfe cafsi. 
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caufe, have been obfcrvcd by phyficians, in perfons of all 
ages, butefpcciallyinihc young. Ithasalfobecn remarked, 
that I'uch cafes have moft frequently occurred in fcrophu- 
lous perfons, in whom the mefenteric glands are common- 
ly afFeclcd with tumour or obftruftion, and in whom, ge- 
nerally at the fame time, fcrophula appears externally. 
Hence the Tabes scrophulosa Synop. Nosolog. vol. ii. p. 
266. And under thele I have put as fynonimes Tahis 
glandularis^ fp. 10. Tabes mescjiterica, fp, 9. Scrophula 
mesenterica, fp. 4. Atrophia infantilis, fp. 13. Atrophis, 
rachitica, fp. 8. Tabes rachialgica, fp. 1 6. At the iamc 
time, I have frequently found the cafe occurring in per- 
fons who did not (how any external appearance of fcro- 
phula, but in whom the mefenteric obftruBion was after- 
wards difcovered by difleBion. Such alfo I fuppofe.lo 
have been the cafe in the difeafe frequently mentioned by 
authors under the tide of the Atrophia infantum. This 
has received its name from the time of life at which it ge- 
nerally appears; but I have met with inftances of itat four- 
teen years of age afcertained by difTeBion. In fcveral fuch 
cafes which I have [eitn, the patients were without any fcro- 
phulous appearances at the time, or at any period of dieir 
live^ before.* 

In the cafe of phthifical perfons, I fliall hereafter men- 
tion another caufe of their emaciation; but it is pro-babie 
that an obftru61;ion of the mefenteric glands, which (b fre- 
quently happens in fuch perfons, concurs very powerfufiy 
in producing the emaciation that takes place. 

Although a fcrophulous taint may be the mofi frequent 
caufe of mefenteric obftruftions, it is fufficicntly probable 
that other kinds of acrimony may produce the fame, and 
the emaciation that follows. 

It may perhaps be fuppofed, that the interruption oF the 
chyle's paffing into the blood-veflels may be fomctimes ow- 
ing to a fault of the abforbents on the internal furfacc of 
the inieftines. This, however, cannot be readily afcer- 
tained: but the interruption of the chyle's paffing into the 
blood-velfcls may certainly be owing to a rupture of the 
thoracic duft; which, when it does not prove foon fatal, 

* Thefe cafes are generally inairable ; if, however, there be no fufpicion of fcrophula, wemay at- 
tempt a cure by endeavoring to remove the obftrutlion cither by invigorating the habit, orbyattJv<r 
aperients. Open and pure air, with excrcife fuiteil to the (trength of the patient, the ufe of chaly- 
beate waters, have admirable ettcdsin thefe cafes. Peruvian bar,lc fo often uCcd as a tsnic, isiicjao- 
pcr in all cafes of obltruotcd glaad», at arc alfo aftrlngents and ftyptic;.. 
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by occafioning a hydrothorax, muft in a fhort time pro^- 
duce a general emaciaiion.* 

J 608.] A third caufe of the deficiency of the fluids may 
be a fault in the organs of digcftion, as not duly convert- 
ing the aliment into a chyle fit to form in the bloed-velfels 
a proper nutritious matter. It is not, however, eafy to 
afcertain the cafes of emaciation which are to be attributed 
to this caufe ; but I apprehend that the emaciation which 
attends long fubfilUng cafes of dyfpepfia, or of hypochon- 
driafis, is to he explained chiefly in this v/ay. It is this 
which I have placed in the Nfofology under the title of the 
Atrophia debiliura; and of which the Atrophia Nervosa, 
Sauv. fp. 1. is a proper inftance, and therefore put there 
as a fynoninic. But the other titles of Atrophia Lateralis, 
Sauv. fp. 15, and Atrophia senilis, Sauv. fp. 11. are not fo 
properly put there, as they muft be explained in a different 
manner.t 

1609.] ^ fourth caufe of a deficiency of the fluids in the 
body, may be exceffive evacuations made from it by differ- 
ent outlets; and Sauvages has properly enumerated the 
following (pecies, which we have put as fynonimes under 
the, title of Atrophia inanitorum,; as, Tabes nutricum,, fp. 
4; Atrophia nutricum, fp. 5; Atrophia a kucorrhoea, fp. 
4; Atrophia ab alvi Jluxu, fp. 6; Atrophia a ptyalismo, 
Ip. 7; and laftly, the Tabes d sanguifluxiL ; which, it is to 
be obferved, may arife not only from fpontaneous hemor- 
rhagies or accidental wounds, but alfo from blood-letting in 
too large a quantity, and too frequent repeated. 

Upon this fubjc6l it fcems proper to obferve, that a mea- 
gre habit of body frequendy depends upon a full perfpira- 
t ion being conftantly kept up, though at the fame time a large 
quantity of nutritious aliment is regularly taken in. J 

1610. J Befides this deficiency of fluids from evacuations 
by which they are carried entirely out of the body, there 
may be a deficiency of fluid and emaciation in a confider- 
able part of the body, by the fluids being drawn into one 
part, or colleBed into one cavity; and of this we have an 
inftance in the Tabes a hydrope, Sauv. fp. ^.j] 

* This is an abfolute incurable dlfeafe. 

i This fpccies of emaciation may be fuecefsfiilly cured by the means of thofe remedies mentioned 
in the Notes on Articles 1 Z04. izo6. liio. izii. 1213. izij. \z\6. izii. 

X In tiiefe cafes aftringents are the principal remedies on v. hich we mu!l depend ; and thofe attrin- 
f t nts muft be choten which are adapted to fupprffs the peculiar evacuation that occafions the difeafe. 

l| The emaciation from this caufe is merely fymptcmatic, and can only be cured uy curing tlic 
jricury dUeale. ^ 
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1611.] In the Methodical Nofology, among the othci; 
fynonimes of the Atrophia inanitorum I have fet down the 
Tabes dorsalis; but whether properly or not, I at prelent 
very much doubt. In the evacuation confidercd as the 
caule of this tabes, as the quantity evacuated is never To 
great as to account for a general deficiency of fluids in the 
body, we mud feek for another explanation of it. And 
whether the effeth of the evacuation may be accounted for, 
cither from the quality of the fluid evacuated, or from the 
fingularly enervating pleafure attending the evacuation, or 
from the evacuation's taking off" the tennon of parts, the 
ten lion of v» hich has a fmgular power in fupporting the ten- 
fion and vigour of the whole body, I cannot pofitively de- 
termine; but I apprehend that upon one or other of thefe 
fuppolitions the emaciation attending the tabes dorsalis mud 
be accounted for; and therefore, that it is to be confidered 
as an indance of the Atrophia debilium, rather than of the 
Atrophia inanitoru7)i* 

1612. J A fifth caufe of a deficiency of fluids and of 
emaciations in the whole or in a particular part of the body, 
may be the concretion of the fmall vciTels, either not ad- 
mitting of fluids, or of the fame proportion as before; and 
this fcems to me to be the cafe in the Atrophia senilis^ Sauv. 
fp. 2. Or it may be a palfy of the larger trunks of the arte- 
ries rendering them unfit to propel the blood into the fmaller 
velfels; as is frequently the cafe of paralytic limbs, in which 
the arteries are affefted as well as the mufcles. The Atro- 
phia lateralis, Sauv. fp. 15, feems to be of this nature.t 

1613.J A fecond general hearl of the caufes of emacia- 
tion 1 have mentioned in (1603.) to be a deficiency of oil. 
The extent and quantity of the cellular texture in every 
part of the body, and therefore how confiderable a part ir 
makes in the bulk of the whole is now well known. But this 
fubdance, in different circumdances, is more or lefs filled 
with an oily matter; and therefore the bulk of it, and in a 
great mcafure that of the whole body, mud be greater or 
lefs according as this lubdance is more or lefs filled in that 
manner. I'he deficiency of fluids, for a reafon to be im- 
mcdiatelv explained, is generally accompanied with a de 
ficiency of oil: But phyficians'have commonly attended 

* If 1 particular abominable pradlice be the caufe, it muft be abandoned before a cure can be 

t^ Tfiis'is one of the incurable fpecies of enuciatien, ana it can only be relieved by a very nutrition" 
tni invigorating djet. 

Vol.- li. D a 
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more to the latter caufe of cmaciatioti than to the oi.icr, 
that being ufually the moft evident; and I ihall now endea- 
vour to aflign the feveral caufes of the deficiency of oil as 
it occurs upon different occahons. 

1614.] The buhnels of fecrction in the human body is 
in general little underftood, and in no inllancc Icfs fo than 
in that of the fecreiion of oil from blood which does not 
appear previoufly to have contained it. It is pofTiblc, 
therefore, that our theory of the dehcicMicy of oil may be 
in feveral refpetts imperfect;, but there are certain fatls 
that may in the mean tune apply to the prefcnt purpofe. 

1615.] Firlt, it is probable, that a deficiency of oil 
may be owing to a ftate of the blood in animal bodies lefs 
fitted to afford a fecretion of oil, and confequently to fup- 
ply the wafte of it that is conftantly made. This itate of 
the blood muft efpecially depend upon the ftate of the ali- 
ments taken in, as tcntaining lefs of oil or oily matter. 
From many obfervations made,, both with rcfpetl to the 
human body and to that of other animals, it appears pretty 
clearly, that the aliments taker) in by men and domeftic 
animals, according as they contain more of oil, are in ge- 
neral more nutritious, and in particular are better httcd to 
fill the cellular texture of their bodies with oil. I might 
illuftrate this, by a minute and particular confideration of 
the difference of alimentary matters employed ; but it will 
be enough to give two inftances. The one is, that the 
herbaceous part of vegetables does not fatten animals, fo 
much as the feeds of vegetables, which manifeftly contain in 
any given weight a greater proportion of oil ; and a fecond 
inftance is, that in general vegetable aliments do not fatten 
men fo much as animal food, which generally contains a 
larger proportion of oil. 

It will be obvious, that upon the fame principles a want 
of food, or a lefs nutritious food, may not only occafion 
a general deficiency of tluids (1605.) but muft alfo afford 
lefs oil, to be poured into the cellular texture. In luch 
cafes, therefore, the emaciation produced, is to be attri- 
buted to both thefe general caufes.* 

161 6. J A fecond cafe of the deficiency of oil may be 
explained in this manner. It is pretty manifcfl, that the 
oil of the blood is fecreted and depofited in the celkdar 

« The c«rc of ttoipccies of emaciadcn will bctseft eficfted by a rich dtst of animal food. 
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texture in greater or lefTer quantity, according as the cir- 
culation oF the blood is falter or (lower ; and therefore that 
cxercifc, which haltens the circulation of the blood, is a 
frequent caufe of euiaciation. Exercife produces this ef- 
letl in two ways, ill, By increaling the pcrfpiration, and 
thereby carrying off a greater quantity of the nutritious 
matter, it leaver Icfs of it to be depolited in the cellular 
texture; thereby not only preventing an accumulation of 
fluids, but, as I have faid above, caufing a general defi- 
ciency of thefe, which mufl alfo caufe a deficiency of oil 
in the cellular texture, adly, It is well known, that the 
oil depolited in the cellular texture is upon many occafi- 
ons, and for various purpofcs of the economy, again ab- 
Ibrbcd, and mixed or diffuled in the mafs of blood, to be 
(rom thence perhaps carried entirely out of the body by 
the feveral excretions. Now, among other purpofes of 
the accumulation and reabfoption of oil, this feems to be 
one, that the oil is requifite to the proper aclion of the 
moving fibres in every part of the body; and therefore 
that nature has provided fbran abforption of oil to be made 
according as the action of the moving fibres may demand 
it. It will thus be obvious, that the exercife of tlie mufcu- 
jar and moving fibres every where, mufl occafion an ab- 
forption of oil; and confequently that fuch exercife not 
only prevents the fecretion of oil, as has been already faid, 
but may alio caufe a deficiency of it, by occafioning an 
abforption of what had been depofited; and in this way 
perhaps efpecially, does it produce emaciation.* 

1617.] A third cafe of the deficiency of oil may occur 
from the following caufe. It is probable, that one pur- 
pole of the accumulation of 'oil in the cellular texture of 
animals is, that it may, upon occafion, be again abforbed 
from thence, and carried into the mafs of blood, for the 
purpofc of enveloping and corre6ling any nnufual acrimo- 
ny arifing antl exiiling in the Hate of the fluids. Thus, in 
moll inltances in which we can difcern an acrid ftate of the 
fluids, as in fcurvy, cancer, fyphilis, poifons, and feve- 
ral other difcafes, we find at the fame time a deficiency of oil 
and an emaciation take place; which, in my apprehenfion, 
mufl be attributed to the abforption of oil, which the pre- 
ience of acrimony in the body excites. 

* A'oitincnce from too fever* cxercifc is the only cure for this fpecies of the difeafc. 
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It is not unlikely that certain poifonj introduccil into the 
body, may fubfilt there; and, givinir occalion to an ab- 
Ibrption of oil, may lay a foimdation for tlic Tabes a ve^ 
nenn^ Saiiv. fp. 17.* 

1618.] A lomth cafe of emaciation, and which I would 
attribute toafuddcnand conhdcrablcablbrption of oil from 
the cellular texture, is that of fever, which lo get\erally pro- 
duces emaciation. This may perhaps be in part attributed 
to the increafed perfpiration, and therefore to the general 
deficiency of fluids that may be fuppofed to take place : 
but whatever fhare that may have in producing the effect, 
■v\'e can, from the evident fhrinking and diminution of the 
cellular fubilance, wherever it falls under our obfervaiion, 
certainly conclude, that there has been a very confidetablc 
abforption of the oil which had been before depohted in 
that jubilance. This explanation is rendered the more 
probable from this, that I fuppofe the abforption mention- 
ed is neceflarily made for the purpofe of enveloping or cor- 
yeciing an acrimony, which maniieftly does m many, and 
and may be fufpe£ted toarife in all, cafes of fever. 'I'he 
moll: remarkable inflance of emaciationoccurring in fevers, 
is that which appears in the cafe of heftic fevers. Here the 
emaciation may be attributed to theprofufe fweatings that 
commonly attend the difeafe; But there is much reafon to 
believe, that an acrimony alfo is prefent in the blood; 
■which, even in the beginning of the difeafe, prevents the 
fecretion and accumulation of oil; and in the more ad- 
vanced dates of it, mull occalion a more confiderable ab-. 
forption of it; which, from the fhrinking of the cellular 
fubflance, fccms to go farther than in almoit any other in- 
Itance.t 

Upon the fubjeft of emaciations from a deficiency of 
fluids, it may be obferved, that every incrcafcd evacuati- 
on excites an abforption from other parts, and particularly 
from the Cellular texture; and it is therefore probable, 
that a deficiency of fluids, from increafed evacuations, 
produces an emaciation, not only by the wafte of the fluids 

* As thbi kind of emaciation proceeds from various caufes, the pradlitioner muft, after having af- 
certained the true caufe, endeavor to remove it ; and this mult be left entirely to his own fagacily. 
It may however be proper to obferve, thatfeveral of thefc ematiatibns proceed from incurable difea- 
fes ; as from Cancer, Scrophula, &c. and confcquently admit of no cure : And thofe emaciations 
■which proceed from fcurvy, fyphilis, or thofe dileafes which we can cure, are only to be cured by 
curing the primary difeafe. 

+ This emaciation is purely fymptomatic, and confequently cannot be aired but by removing thi 
jrimarj- dileile, ar.d a fubfcqucnt very nutritious diet, conflfting chiefly cf r^iima! food. 
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in the vafcular fyftem, but alfo by occafioning a confider- 
ablc ablbrption from i he cellular texture. 

1619. j I have thus endeavoured to explain the leveral 
cales and caufcs of emaciation; but I could not profecute 
the conlideration of thefe here in the order they are fet 
down in the Methodical Nofology. In that work I was 
engaged chielly in arranging the Species of Sauvages; but 
it is my opinion now, that the arrangement there given is 
erroneous, in both combining and leparating fpecies im- 
properly : And it feems to me more proper here to take 
notice of difeafes, and put them together, according to 
the afhnity of their nature, rather than by that of their ex- 
ternal appearances. I doubt, if even the diftin61ion of the 
Tabes and Atrophia, attem-pted in the Nolblogy, will pro- 
perly apply; as 1 think there are certain difeafes of the 
lame nature, v/hich fometimcs appear with, and fometimes 
without, fever. 

1620. j After having confidered the various cafes of 
emaciations, I fhould perhaps treat of their cure: But it 
will readily appear, that the greater part of the cafes above 
mcniioned are purely fymptomatic, and confequently that 
the cure of them muft be that of the primary difeafes upon 
which they depend. Of thofe cafes that can anywife be 
confidered as idiopathic, it will appear that they arc to be 
cuied entirely by removing the remote caufes; the means 
of accomplilhmg which muR be fufficiently obvious. 

Of Intumeseritiae or General SweUwgs. 

162 i.j X HE fwellings to be treated of indiis place, are 
thofe which extend over the whole or a great part of the 
body; or fuch at leaft, as, though of fmall cxteht, are 
however of the fame nature w'ith thofe that are more gene- 
rally extended. 

The fwellings comprehended under this artificial order, 
are hardly to be diftinguifhed from one another otherwifc 
than by the matter they contain or conhfl of: And in this 
view I have divided the order into four fetlions, as the 
fwelling happens to contain, is^, Oil; 2(/, x^ir; 3.^, A 
watery fluid; or, 4//?., As the incrcafcd bulk depends upon 
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the enlargement of the whole fubftance of certain parts, 
and particularly of one or more of the abdominal viicera. 

CHAP. I. 

a622.J X HE only difeafe to be mentioned in this chap- 
ter, I have, with other Nofologifts, udixned Pofysaixia ; 
and in Englifli it may be named Corpulency, or, more 
llriclly, Obefity; as it is placed here upon the common 
fuppohtion of its depending chiefly upon the increafe of 
oil in the cellular texture of the body. This corpulency, 
or obefity, is in very different degrees in different perfons, 
and is often confiderable without being confidered as a dif- 
eafe. There is, however, a certain degree of it, which 
will be generally allowed to be a difeafe; as, for example, 
when it renders perfons, from a difficult refpiration, uncafy 
in themfelves, and, from the inability of exercife, unfit 
for difcharging the duties of life to others : And for that 
reafon I have given fuch a difeafe a place here. Many 
phyficians have confidered it as an objed of practice, and 
as giving, ' even in a very high degree, a difpofition to ma- 
ny difeafes; J. am of opinion that it (hould be an objeft of . 
praflice more frequently than it has been, and therefore 
that it merits our confideration here. 

1623.] It may perhaps be alledged, diat I have not been 
fufficiently correft, inj)utting the difeafe of corpulency as 
an intumefcentia pinguedinofa, and therefore implying its 
being an increafe of the bulk of the body from an accumu- 
lation of oil in the cellular texture only. I am aware of' 
this objeftion: and as 1 have already laid, that emaciation 
(1604.) depends either upon a general deficiency of fluids 
in the vafcular fyflem, or upon a deficiency of oil in the 
cellular texture ; fo 1 fhould perhaps have obferved farther, 
thaf the corpulency, or general fulnefs of the body, may 
depend upon the fulnefs of the vafcular fyvkem as well as 
upon, that of the cellular texture. This is true; and for 
the fame reafon s I ought, perhaps, after Linnasus and Sa- 
gar, to have fet down plethora as a particular difeafe, and 
as an inftance of morbid intumefcence. I have, however, 
avoided this, as Sauvages and Vogel have done ; becaufe I 
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apprehend that plethora is to be confidcred as a fiatc o^ 
temperament only, which may indeed difpofe to difea- • ; 
but not as a difeafc in itfelf, unlel's, in tire language of the 
Stahlians, it be a plethora commota, when it produces a dif- 
cafe accompanied with particular fymptoms, which give oc- 
cafion to its being diltinguifhed by a differeni appellation. 
Further, it appears to me, that the fymptoms which Lin- 
naeus, and more particularly thofe which Sagar employs in 
the character of plethora, never do occur but when the in- 
tumefcentia pingucdinofa has a great Ihare in producing 
them. It is, however, very neceflary to obferve here, that 
plethora and obefity are generally combined together; and 
that in fome cafes of corpulency it may be difficult to deter- 
mine which of the caufes has the greateft fliare in producing 
it. It is indeed very pofiTible that a plethora may occur 
without great obefity; but I apprehend that obefity never 
happens to a confiderable degree without producing a pk- 
Ihora ad s.patium in a great part of the fyf^em of the aorta, 
and therefore a plethora ad 7nokvi in the lungs, and in the 
veffels of the brain. 

1624.] In attempting the cure of polyfarcia, I .-m of 
opinion that the conjundion of plethora and obefity, m the 
manner juft now mentioned, fhould be confiantly attended 
to; and when the morbid efFe6ts of the plethoric habit ai> 
threatenexl, either in the head or lungs, that blood-letting m 
to be praflifed: but at the fame time it is to be obfcrv'ed, 
that perfons of much obefity do not bear blood-letting well;, 
and when the circumftanc'es I have mentioned do not im- 
mediately require it, the praftice upon account of obefity 
alone, is hardly ever to be employed. The fame remark 
is to be made with refpeB to any other evacuations that may 
be propofed for the cure of corpulency: for without the 
other means I am to mention, they can give but a very im- 
perfe6t relief; and, in fo far as they can either empty or 
weaken the fyftem, they may favor the return of plethora, 
and the increafe of olicfity. 

1625.] Polyfarcia, or corpulency, whether it depend 
upon plethora or obefity, whenever it either can be confi- 
dered as a difeafe, or threatens to induce one, is to be cur- 
ed, or the effefts of it are to be obviated, by diet and exer- 
cife. The diet mufl be fparing; or rather, what is more 
admifTible, it mufl be fucli as affords little nutritious mat* 
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ter. It ftiuft therefore be chiefly, or slnr.oft only, of vegeta- 
ble matter, and at the very utnriofl of milk. Such a diet 
fhoiild be employed, and generally onglVt to precede cxer- 
cifc: for obelity does not ca'ily admit of bodily excrcife; 
which is, however, the only mode that can be very effectual. 
Such, indeed, in many cafes, may feem diflicult to be ad- 
mitted; but I am of opinion, that even the mod corpulent 
may be brought to bear it, by at firlt attempting it very 
moderately, and incrcainig it by degrees very flowly, but 
at the fame lime ])cr{illing in fuch attempts widi great con- 
flancy.* 

1626.] As thefe, though d^e only etfeBual meauires, 
are often difficult to be admitted or carried into execution, 
fome other means have been diought of and em.ployed for 
reducing corpulency. Thefe, if I mi flake not, have all 
been certain methods of inducing a faline fiate in ihe mafs 
of blood; for fuch I fuppofe to b)e the effefcls of vinegar 
and of foap, which have been pTopofed. The latter, I 
believe, hardly pafi'es into the blood-vcffcls, without being 
refolved and formed into a neutral fait, with the acid whicfi 
it meets with in the ftomach. How well acrid and faline 
fubftanccs are fitted to diminifh obefity, may appear from 
what has been faid above in (1616.) What effects vine- 
gar, foap, or other fubftances employed, have had in re- 
ducing corpulency, there have not proper opportunities 
of obferving occurred to me: But I am well perfuaded, 
that the inducing a faline and acrid ffate of the blood, may 
have worfe confequences than the corpulency it was in- 
tended to corrcti; and that no perfon fliould hazard thefe, 
while he may have recourfe to the more fafc and certain 
means of abffinence and exercile. 



CHAP. n. 
Of JFlatulcat ^toeliingsf. 

1627.] X HE cellular texture of the human body very 
readily admits of air, and allows the fame to pafs from any 
one to every other part of it. Hence Emphyfemata have 
often appeared from air colletled in the cellular texture 
under the fkin, and in feveral other parts of the body. The 

* Befides the mear.j mentioned by the author, evacuitlons of different kinds ought to be occaQoa> 
ally msde, cfpccially by purging anj fv/eating. 
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flatulent fwellings under the (kin, have indeed mod com- 
monly appeared hi confequence of air immediately intro- 
duced from without: But in fome inftances of flatulent 
fwellings, efpccially thofe of the internal parts not com- 
municating with the alimentary canal, fuchan introduftion 
cannot be perceived or fuppofed; and therefore, in thefe 
cafes, fome other caufe of the production and colledion 
of air mull be looked for, though it is often not to be 
clearly afcertained. 

In every folid as well as every fluid fubftance which 
makes a part of the human body, there is a confiderable 
quantity of air in a fixed ftate, which may be again reftored 
to its elartic flate, and feparated from thofe fubftances, by 
the power of heat, putrcfa6lion, and perhaps other caufes: 
But which of thefe may have produced the feveral inftan- 
ces of pneumatofis and flatulent fwellings that have been 
recorded by authors, I cannot pretend to afcertain. In- 
deed upon account of thefe diihculties, I cannot proceed 
with any clearncfs on the general fubjeft of pneumatofis; 
and therefore, with regard to flatulent fwellings, I find it 
neceffary to confine myfelf to the confideration of thofe of 
the abdominal region alonej which I fliall now treat of un- 
der the general name of Tympanites. 

16^8. J The tympanites is a fwelling of the abdomen; 
in which the teguments appear to be much ftretched by 
fome diftending power within, and equally ftretched in 
every pofture of the body. The fwelling does not readily 
yield to any prefTure; and in fo far as it does, very quick- 
ly recovers its former ftate upon thepreflure being removed. 
Being ftruck, it gives a found like a drum, or other ftretch- 
ed animal membranes. No fluQuation within is to be per- 
ceived; and the whole feels lefs weighty than might be ex- 
peCled from its bulk. The uneafinefs of the diftenfion is 
commonly relieved by the difcharge of air fioai the ali- 
mentary canal, either upwards or downwards. 

1629.] Thefe are the charaders by which the tympanites 
may be diftinguifhed from the afcites or phyfconia; and 
many experiments ftiow, that the tympanites always de- 
pends upon a preternatural colleftion of air, fomewhere 
within the teguments of the abdomen: But the feat of the 
air is in different cafes fomewhat diflPerent; and this pro- 
duces the diflerciit fpecies of the difeafe. 
VcL. II. E E 
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One fpecles is, when the air colle6le(I is entirely confin- 
e-d within the cavity of the alimentary canal, and chiefly in 
that of the inteftines. This fpecies, therefore, h named the 
Tympanites intestinalis^ Sauv. fp, i. It is, of all others, 
the moft common; and to it efpecially belong the charac- 
ters given above. 

A fecond fpecies is, when the air colleQed is not en- 
tirely confined to the cavity of the inteftines, but is alfo 
prefent between their coats; and fuch is that which is nam- 
ed by Sauvages Tympanites enterophysodes^ Sauv. fp. 3. 
This has certainly been a rare occurrence; and has proba- 
bly occurred only in confequence of the tympanites intes^ 
tinalis, by the air efcaping from the cavity of the inteftines 
into the interftices of the coats. It is, however, poflible 
that an erofion of the internal coat of the inteftines may 
give occafion to the air, fo conftantly prefent in their ca- 
vity, to efcape into the interftices of their coats, though in 
the whole of their cavity there has been no previous accu- 
mulation. 

A third fpecies is, when the" air is colleBed in the fac of 
the peritonaeum, or what is commonly called the cavity 
of the abdomen, that is, the fpace between the peritonaeum 
and vifcera ; and then the difeafe is named Tympanites ab- 
dominalis, Sauv. fp. 2. The exiftence of fuch a tympan- 
ites, without any tympanites intestinalis^ has been difputed ; 
and it certainly has been a rare occurrence : But from fe- 
veral difie^lions, it is unqueftionable that fuch a difeafe has 
fometimes truly occurred, 

A fourth fpecies of tympanites is, when the tympanites 
intestinalis and abdominalis are joined together, or take 
place at the fame time. With refpeft to this, it is probable 
that the tympanites intestinalis is the primary difeafe ; and 
the other, only a confequence of the air efcaping, by an e- 
rofion or rupture of the coats of the inteftines, from the ca- 
vity of thefe into that of the abdomen. It is indeed pofTible 
that in confequence of erofion or rupture, the air which is 
fo conftantly prefent in the inteftinal canal, may efcape from 
thence in fuch quantity into the cavity of the abdomen, as 
to give a tympanites abdominalis^ whilft there was no pre- 
vious confiderable accumulation of air in the inteftinal ca- 
vity itfelf ; but I have not faQs to afcertain this matter 
properly. 
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A fifth fpecies has alfo been enumerated. It is when a 
tympanites abdominalis happens to be joined with the hy~ 
drops ascites ; andfuch a difcafe therefore is named by Sau- 
vages Tympanites asciticus, Sauv,fp. 4. In moft cafes of 
tympanites, indeed, fome quantity of ferum has, upondif- 
fedion, been found in the fac of the peritonaeum ; but that 
is not enough to conftitute the fpecies now mentioned ; and 
when the colle6lion of ferum is morcconfiderable,it is com- 
monly where, both from the caufes which have preceded, 
and hkewife from the fymptoms which attend, the afcites 
may be confidered as the primary difcafe ; and therefore 
that this combination does not exhibit a proper fpecies of 
the tympanites. 

1630. J As this lad is not a proper fpecies, and as fome 
of the others arc not only extremely rare, but even, when 
occurring, are neither primary, nor to be eafily diftinguifli- 
erJ, nor, as confidered in themfelves, admitting of any cure, 
I (hall here take no further notice of them ; confining my- 
felf, in what follows, to the confideration of the moll fre- 
quent cafe, and almoft the only objc6t of praQice, the tym- 
panites intestinalis^ 

1631.] With refpeft to this, I ca^nnot perceive that it a- 
rifes in any peculiar temperament, or depends upon any 
predifpofition, which can be difcerned. It occurs in ei- 
ther fcx, at every age, and frequently in young perfons. 

1632.] Various remote caufes of it have been afTigncd : 
But many of thcle have not commonly the effect of produ- 
cing this difeafe; and akhoughfomeof them, have been truly 
antecedents of it, I can in few inftances difcover the man- 
ner in, which they produce the difeafe, and therefore cannot 
certainly afccrtain them to have been caufes of it. 

1633.] The phenomena of this difeafe in its. feveralflci- 
ges are the Ibllowing. 

The tumour of the belly fometimcs grows very quickly 
to a confiderable degree, and feldom in the flow manner 
the afcites commonly comes on. In fome cafes, however, 
the tympanites comes on gradually, and is introduced by 
an unufual flatulency of the fk)mach and inteftines, with 
frequent borborygmy, and an uncommonly frequent ex- 
puliion of air upwards and downwards. This ftate is alfo 
frequently attended with colic pains, efpecially felt a.bout 
the navel, and upoa the fides towards tlie back ^ but ger.e.- 
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rally as the difeafe advances, thcfe pains become Icfs con- 
fidcrable. As the dileafe advances, there is a pretty con- 
ftant defire to discharge air, but it is accornplifhed with 
difficulty; and when obtained, although it give Tome relief 
from the fenfe of diftenfion, this relief is commonly tran- 
f]ent and of fhort duration. While the difeafe is coming 
on, fome inequality of tumour and tenfion may be perceiv- 
ed in different parts of the belly; but the diftcntion foon 
becomes equal over the whole, and exhibits the phenome- 
na mentioned in the character. Upon the firll coming on 
of the difeafe, as well as during its progrefs, the belly is 
bound, and the fasces difcharged are commonly hard and 
dry. The urine, at the beginning, is ufually very little 
changed'in quantity or quality from its natural ftate: But 
as the difeafe continues, it is commonly changed in both 
refpefts ; and at length foraetimes a ftranguary, and even 
an ifchuria, comes on. The difeafe has leldom advanced 
far, before the appetite is much impaired, and digcftion ill 
performed; and the whole body, except the belly, becomes 
confiderably emaciated. Together with thele fymptoms, 
a thirft and uneafy fenfe of heat at length come on, and a 
confiderable frequency of pulfe occurs, which continues 
throughout the courfe of the difeafe. When the tumour 
of the belly arifes to a confiderable bulk, the breathing be- 
comes very difiicult, with a frequent dry cough. With 
all thefe fymptoms the ftrength of the patient declines; 
and the febrile fymptoms daily increafing, death at lenrjh 
enfues, fometimes probably in confequence of a gangrene 
coming upon the inteftines. 

1634.] The tympanites is commonly of fome duration, 
and to be reckoned a chronic difeafe. It is very fcldom 
quickly fatal, except where fuch an affetlion fuddenly 
arifes in fevers. To this Sauvagcs has properly given a 
different appellation, that of MtLeorismus ; and I jud<^e it 
may always be conlidered as a fymptomatic affettion, en- 
tirely diftinft from the tympanites we are now conhdering. 

1635.] The tympanites is generally a fatal difeafe, fel- 
dom admitting of cure; but what may be attempted in this 
vay, I fhall try to point out, after I Ihall have endeavour- 
ed to explain the proximate caufe, which alone can lay the 
foundation of what may be rationally attempted towards 
its cure. 
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1 636.] To afcertain the proximate caufe of tympanites, 
is fomewhat difficult. It has been fuppofcd in many cafes, 
to be merely an uncommon quantity of air prefent in the 
alimentary canal, owing to the extrication and detachment 
of a greater quantity of air than ufual from the alimentary 
matters taken in. Our vegetable aliments, I believe, al- 
ways undergo fome degree of fermentation ; and in confe- 
quence, a quantity of air is extricated and detached from 
them in the ftomach and inteftines: But it appears, that 
the mixture of the animal fluids which our aliments meet 
with in the alimentary canal, prevents the fame quantity 
of air from being detached from them that would have been 
in their fermentation without fuch mixture; and it is pro- 
bable that the fame mixture contributes alfo to the reab- 
forption of the air that had been before in fome meafure 
detached. The extrication, therefore, of an unufual 
quantity of air from the aliments, may, in certain circum- 
ftances, be fuch, perhaps as to produce a tympanites; fo 
that this difeafe may depend upon a fault of the digellive 
fluids, whereby they are unfit to prevent the too copious 
extrication of air, and unfit alfo to occalion that reabforp- 
tion of air which in found perfons commonly happens. An 
unufual quantity of air in the alimentary canal, whether 
owing to the nature of the aliments taken in, or to the fault 
of the digeftive fluid, does certainly fometimes take place; 
and may poffibly have, and in fome meafiirc certainly has, 
a fliare in producing certain flatulent diforders of the ali- 
mentary canal; but cannot be fuppofed to produce the 
tympanites, which often occurs when no previous diforder 
had appeared in the fyflcm. Even in thofe cafes of tym- 
panites which are attended at their beginning with flatulent 
diforders in the whole of the alimentary canal, as we know 
that a firm tone of the intellines both moderates the extri- 
cation of air and contributes to its reabforption or ready 
expulfion, fo the flatulent fymptoms which happen to ap- 
pear at the coming on of a tympanites, are, in my opinion, 
to be referred to a lofs of tone in the mufcular fibres of the 
inteflines, rather than to any fault in the digeftive fluids. 

1637.] Thefe, and other confiderations, lead me to con- 
clude, that the chief part of the proximate caufe of tympa- 
nites, is a lofs of tone in the mufcular fibres of the inteftines. 
But further, as air of any kind accumulated in the cavity of 
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the inteftiiie* fhould, even by its own clafticity, find its way 
either upwards or downwards, and fhould alio, by the af- 
fiftance of infpiration, be entirely thrown out of the body ; 
fo. when neither the reabfoption nor the cxpullion takes 
place, and the air is accumulated fo as to produce tympa- 
nites, it is probable that the palfage of the air along the 
courfe of the inteftines is in fomc places of thcfe interrupt- 
ed. This interruption, however, can hardly be fuppofcd 
to proceed from any other caufe than fpafmodic conllric- 
tions in certain parts of the canal; and I conclude, there- 
fore, that fuch conflri8ions concur as part in the proximate 
caufe of tympanites. — Whether thefe fpafmodic conitric- 
tions are to be atributed to the remote caufe of the difcafe, 
or may be confidered as the confcquence of fome degree 
of atony firfl arifmg, I cannot with certainty, and do not 
find it neceffary to determine. 

1638.] Having thus endeavoured to afcertain the proxi- 
mate caufe of tympanites, I proceed to treat of its curej 
which indeed has feldom fucceeded, and almoft never but 
in a recent difeafe. I mull, however, endeavour to fay 
what may be reafonably attempted; what has commonly 
been attempted; and what attempts have fomctimes fuc- 
ceeded in the cure of this difeafe. 

1639. j ^^ niufl; be a firfl indication to evacuate this air 
accumulated in the inteftines: and for this piirpofe it is ne- 
celfary that thofe conftriclions, which had efpecially occa- 
fioned its accumulation, and continue to interrupt its paf- 
la^e aloncf the courfe of the inteftines fhould be removed. 
As thefc, however, can hardly be removed but by exciting 
the periilakic motion in the adjoining portions of the intef- 
tines, purgatives have been commonly employed; but it is 
at the fame time agreed, that the more gentle laxatives on- 
ly ought to be employed, as the more draft ic, in the over- 
ftretched and tenfe ftate of the inteftines, are in danger of 
bringing on inftammation. 

It is for this reafon, alio, that glyfters have been frequent- 
ly employed; and they are the more neceffary, as the faeces 
collected are generally found to be in a hard and dry ftate. 
Not only upon account of this ftate of the fjEces, but, far- 
ther, when glyfters produce a conliderable evacuation of air, 
and thus fho w that they have fome effeft in relaxing the fpafms 
of the inteftines, they ought to be repeated very frequently. 
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1640.] In order to take off the conftiiftions of the in- 
teftines, and with fomc view alfo to the carminative effects 
of the medicines, various antifpafmodicshave been propof- 
ed, and commonly employed; but their effcBs are feldom 
con(idcrable,and it is alledged that their heating and inflam- 
matory powers have fometimes been hurtful. It is, how- 
ever, always proper to join fome of the milder kinds with 
both the purgatives and glyllers that are employed;* and 
it has been very properly advifed to give always the chief 
of antilpafmodics, that is, an opiate, after the operation of 
purgatives is {inidied. 

1641. J In confideration of the overftretched tcnfe, and 
dry itate of the inteftines, and efpecially of the fpafmodic 
conftriclions that prevail, fomentations and warm bathing 
have been propofed as a remedy; and are faid to have been 
employed with advantage : but it has been remarked, that 
very warm baths have not been found fo ufeful as tepid 
baths long continued. 

1642.] Upon the fuppofition that this difeafe depends 
efpecially upon an atony of the rlimentary canal, tonic re- 
medies feem to be properly indicated. Accordingly cha- 
lybeates, and various bitters, have been employed; and, if 
any tonic, the Peruvian bark might probably be ufeful. 

1643.] But as no tonic remedy is more powerful than 
cold applied to the furface of the body, and cold drink thrown 
into the ftomach; fo fuch a remedy has been thought of in 
this difeafe. Cold drink has been conftandy prefcribed, 
and cold bathing has been employed with advantage; and 
there have been feveral inftanccs of the difeafe being fud- 
denly and entirely cured by the repeated application of 
fnow to the lower belly. 

1644.] It is hardly neceffary to remark, that, in the diet 
of tympanidc pcrfons, all forts of food ready to become 
flatulent in the ftomach are to be avoided; and it is proba- 
ble, that the fofhl acids and neutral falts, as antizymics, 
may be ufeful. t 

1645.] ^" obftinate and defperate cafes of tympanites, 

« The antifpafmodirs that are to be joineJ v. ith purgatives oiiRht to be effential oiU, efpecially the 
ejrential oils of umbelliferous p'-inU, as oil of anr.ifctd, o.l of canii, &c. and their dofe ought to be 
moderate In many rafcs they may he ufed in repeated fmall dofes by themfclves oa a piece of fu- 
car. -i he dofe of the ol. anifi ouclit not to excted ten or twelve drops, nor of the ol. carui nvc 
drops • larccr dofes arc too heating. It may be proper alfo to obfcrve, that the effential oils- of the 
verticcllated plants, as mint, marjoram, thyme, &c. are much too heating, and much more fu Uiofe 
of the aromatics, as cloves, cinnamon, &c. 

t The fodil acids are undoubtedly very powerful in refiftmg fermenUtion; and U tOC air m tftc 
iiucltiuea is protiutedby icruiCiiUUoo, they art co:ifi:iiuently Iiiglily ufeful. 
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the operation of the paracentefis has been propofed : hut 
it is a very doubtful remedy, and there is hardly any tefti- 
mony of its having been praclifed with fuccefs. It mull 
be obvious, that this operation is a remedy fuited efpeciaU 
ly, and almolt only, to the iympanites abdominalis; the 
exiftence of which, leparately from the intestinalis^^ is very 
doubtful, at lealt not cafily afcertained. Even if its cxift- 
ence could be afcertained, yet it is not very likely to be 
cured by this remedy; and how far the operation niight be 
fafe in the tympanites intestinalis, is not yet determined by 
any proper experience. 



CHAP. III. 

iDf matzt^ %'m\\mii, or DtopSiefif* 

1646.] A PRETERNATURAL colleQion of ferous 
or watery fluids, is often formed m different parts of the 
human body; and although the difeafe thence arifing be 
diftinguifhed according to the different parts which it oc- 
cupies, yet the whole of fuch colieftions come under the 
general appellation of Dropfies. At the fame time, al- 
though the particular inftances of fuch colleQion are to be 
diftinguifhed from each other according to the parts they 
occupy, as well as by other circumftances attending them; 
yet all of them feem to depend upon fome general caufes, 
very much in common to the whole. Before proceeding, 
therefore, to confider the feveral fpecies, it may be proper 
to endeavour to affign the general caufes of dropfy. 

1647.] In perfons in health, a ferous or watery fluid 
feems to be conllantly poured out, or exhaled in vapour, 
into every cavity and interftice of the humaji body capable 
of receiving it; and the fame fluid, v/ithout remaining 
long or being accumulated in thefe fpaces, feems conftant- 
ly to be foon again abforbed from thence by veffels adapted 
to the purpofe. From this view of the animal economy, 
it will be obvious, that if the quantity poured out into any 
fpace, happens to be greater tlian Ihe abforbents can at the 
fame time take up, an unulual accumulation of ferous flu- 
id will be made in fuch parts; or though the quantity 
poured out be not more than ufual, yet if the abforptiou 
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be anywife interrupted or diminiflied, from this caufealfo 
an unufual colle6lion of fluids may he occafioned. 

Thus, in general, dropfy may be imputed to an increaf- 
ed effuflon, or to a diminilhed abforption; and- 1 therefore 
proceed to inquire into the feveral caufes of thefe. 

1648,} An increafed elFufion may happen, cither from 
a preternatural increafe of the ordinary exhalation, or from 
the rupture of veifels carrying, or of facs containing, fe- 
rous or ^vatery fluids. 

1649.] The ordinary exhalation may be increafed by 
various caufes, and particularly by an interruption given 
to the free return of the venous blood from the extreme 
veffels of the body to the right ventricle of the heart. This 
interruption feems to operate by refilling the free paffage of 
the blood from the arteries into the veins, thereby increaf- 
ing the force of the arterial fluids in the exhalants, and con- 
fcquently the quantity of fluid which they pour out. 

1650.J The interruption of the free return of the venous 
blood from the extreme veflels, may be owing to certain 
circumftances afFe6ling the courfe of the venous blood ; 
very frequently, to certain conditions in the right ventricle 
of the heart itftlf, preventing it from receiving the ufual 
quantity of blood from the vena cava; or to obftru6tions 
in the veffels of the lungs preventing the entire evacuation 
of the right venticle, and thereby hindering its receiving 
the ufual quantity of blood from the cava. Thus, a poly- 
pus in the right ventricle of the heart, and the offification 
of its valves, as well as all confiderable and permanent ob- 
flru6tiofis of the lungs, have been found to be caufes of 
dropfy. . 

1651. J It may fervc as an wluflration of the operation 
of thefe general caufes, to remark, that the return of the 
venous blood is in fome meafure refiiied when the poflure 
of the body is fuch as gives occafion to the gravity of the 
blood to oppofe the motion of it in the veins, which takes 
effeft when the force of the circulation is weak; and from 
whence it is that an upright poflure of the body produces 
or increafes ferous fwellings in the lower extremities. 

1652.] Not only thofe caufes. interrupting the motion 
of the venous blood more generally, but, farther, the in- 
terruption of it in particular veins, may likewife have the 

Vor.. TT. F s 
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efFeft of incrcafing exhalation, and producing dropfy^ 
The moft remarkable inftance of this is, when confidcrable 
obftru6tions of the liver prevent the blood from flowing 
freely into it from the vena portarum and its numerous 
branches ; and hence thefe obllru6tions are a frequent caufe 
of dropfy. 

1653. J Scirrhofities of the fpleen and other vifcera, as 
well as the fcirrhofity of the liver, have been conhdered as 
caufes of dropfy j but the manner in which they can pro- 
duce the difeaie, I do not perceive, except it may be 
where they happen to be near fome conhderable vein, by 
the GomprefTion of which they may occafion fome degree 
of afcites; or, by comprcfling the vena cava, may pro- 
duce an anafarca of the lower extremities. It is indeed 
true, that fcirrhohties of the fpleen and other vifcera, have 
been frequently difcovered in the bodies of hydropic per- 
fons: But I believe that they have been feldom found un- 
lefs when fcirrhohties of the liver were alfo prcfent; and I 
am inclined to think, that the former have been the effcfts 
of the latter, rather than the caufe of the dropfy; or that, 
if fcirrhohties of the other vifcera have appeared in hydro- 
pic bodies when that of the liver was not prefent, they muft 
have been the efFe6ts of fome of thofe caufes of dropfy to 
be hereafter mentioned; and confequently to be the acci- 
dental attendants, rather than the caufes, of fuch dropfies. 

1654.] Even in fmaller portions of the venous fyftem, 
the interruption of the motion of the blood in particular 
veins has had the fame elfeti. Thus a polypus formed in. 
the cavity of a vein, or tumours formed in its coats, pre- 
venting the free paffage of the blood through it, have had 
the efFetl of producing dropfy in parts towards the extremi- 
ty of fuch veins. 

1655.] But the caufe moft frequently interrupting the 
motion of the blood through the veins is, the compreffion 
of tumours exifting near to them; fuch as aneurifms in die 
arteries, abfceffes, and fcirrhous or fteatomatous tumours 
in the adjoining parts. 

To this head may be referred the comprelfion of the 
defcending cava by the bulk of the uterus in pregnant wo- 
men, and the compreffion of the fame by the bulk of wa- 
ter in the afcites; both of which compreffions frequently 
produce ferous fwellings in the lower extremities^ 
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1656. J It may be fuppofed, that a. general preternatural 
plethora of" the venous fyftem may have the efFe6l of in- 
creafing exhalation; and that this plethora may happen 
from the iLipprelFion of fluxes, or evacuations of blood, 
which had for fomc time taken place in the body, fuch as 
the menllrual and hemorrhoidal tluxes. A dropfy, how- 
ever, from fuch a caufe, has been at leaft a rare occurrence; 
and when it feems to have happened, I fhould fuppofe it 
owing to the fame caufes as the fuppreffion itfelf, rather 
than to the plethora produced by it. 

1 657.] One of the mofl: frequent caufes of an increafed 
exhalation, I apprehend to be the laxity of the exhalant 
veffels. That fuch a caufe may operate, appears probable 
from this, that paralytic limbs, in which fuch a laxity is to 
be fufpefcled, are frequently atFe£led with ferous, or, as they 
are called, cedematous fwellings. 

But a much more remarkable and frequent example of 
its operation occurs in the cafe of a general debility of the 
fyftem, which is fo often attended with dropfy. That a 
general debility does induce dropfy, appears fufficiently 
from its being fo commonly the confequence of powerful- 
ly debilitating caufes; fuch as fevers, either of the continu- 
ed or intermittent kind, which have lafted long; long con- 
tinued and fomewhat exceflfive evacuations of any kinds; 
and in fhort, almoft all difeafes that have been of long con- 
tinuance, and have at the fame time induced the other 
fym.ptoms of a general debility. 

Among other caufes inducing a general debility of the 
fyftem, and thereby dopfy, there is one to be mentioned 
as frequently occurring, and that is, intemperance in the 
ufe of intoxicating liquors; from whence it is that drunk- 
ards of all kinds, and efpeciaily dram-drinkers, are fo af- 
fe£led with this difeafe. 

1658.] That a general debility may produce a laxity of 
the exhalants, will be readily allowed: and that by this ef- 
peciaily it occafions dropfy, 1 judge from thence, that while 
moft of the caufes already mentioned are fuited to produce 
dropfies of particular parts only, the ftate of general debi- 
lity gives rile to increafed exhalation into every cavity and 
and interltice of the body, and therefore brings on a gener- 
al difeafe. Thus, we have feen effufions of a ferous fluid 
made, at the fame time, into the cavity of the cranium, in- 
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to that of the thorax and of the abdomen, and likewife in- 
to the cellular texture almolt over the whole of the body. 
In fuch cafes, the operation of a general caule difcovcred 
itfelf, by thcfe feveral droplies inc'reafmg in one part as they 
diminilbed in another, and this alternately in the different 
parts. This combination, therefore, of the different fpe- 
cies of dropfy, or rather, as it may be termed, this univer- 
fal dropfy, muft, I think, be referred to a general caufe; 
and in moil inftances, hardly any other can be thought of, 
but a general laxity of the exhalants. It is this, therefore, 
that I call the hydropic diathesis ; which frequently ope- 
rates by itfelf; and frequently, in fome meafure, concur- 
ring witii other caufes, is efpecially that which gives them 
their full efFca. 

This ftate of the fyftem, in its firfl appearance, feemsto 
be Vvhat has been conlideved as a particular difcafe under 
the name of Cachexy ; but in every inltance of it that has 
occurred to me, I have always confidered, and have always 
found, it to be the bcginnmg of general dropfy. 

1659.] ^^^^ feveral caufes of dropfy already mentioned 
may produce' the difcafe, although there be no preternatu- 
ral abundance of ferous or watery fluid in the blood- vef- 
fels; but it is now'to be remarked, that a preternatural 
abundance of that kind may often give occafion to the dif- 
eafe, and more efpecially when fuch abundance concurs 
•with the caufes above enumerated. 

One caufe of fuch preternatural abundance may be an 
unufual quantity of water taken into the body. Thus an 
unufual quantity of water taken in by drhiking, has fome- 
times occafioned a dropfy. Large quantities of water, it is 
true, are upon many occafions taken in ; and being as rea- 
dily thrown out again by ftool, urine, or perfpiration, 
have not produced any difeafe. But it is alfo certain, that, 
upon fome occafions, an unufual quantity of watery li- 
quors taken in has run off by the feveral internal exhalants, 
and produced a dropfy. This feems to have happened, 
either from the excretories not being fitted to throw out the 
fluid fo fafl as it had been taken in, or from the excretories 
having been obff ru6fed by accidentally concurring caufes. 
Accordingly it is faid, that the fudden taking in of a large 
quantity of very cold water, has produced dropfy, probably 
from the cold producing a conllriction of the excretories. 
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The proportion of watery fluid in the blood may be in- 
creafed, not only by the taking in a large quantity of Vv-aicr 
by drinking, as now mentioned, but it is poilible that it 
may be increafed alfo by water taken in from the atmof- 
phere by the fkin in an abforbing or imbibing ftate. It is 
well known that the flcin may be, at leafl, occahonally in 
fuch a Hate; and it is probable, that in many cafes of be- 
ginning dropfy, when the circulation of the blood on the 
lurface of the body is very languid, that the fkin may be 
^changed from a perfpiring to an imbibing flatc; and thus, 
at leaft, the difeafe may be very much increafed. 

1660. J A lecond caufe of a preternatural abundance of 
watery fluids in the blood-velfels, may be, an interruption 
of the ordinary watery excretions; and accordingly it is 
ailedgcd, that perfons much expofcd to a coid and moiil 
air are liable to dropfy. It is alfo faid, that an interrup- 
tion, or conliderable diminution, of the urinary fecretion, 
has produced the difeafe : and it is certain, that, in the cafe 
of an ischuria renalis^ the ferofity retained in the blood- 
veflels has been poured out into fomc internal cavities, and 
has occalioned dropfy. 

1661. J A third caufe, of an over proportion of ferous 
fluid in the blood ready to run off by the exhalants, has 
been very large evacuations of blood, either fpontaneous 
or artificial. Thefe evacuations, by abflra6ling a large 
proportion of red globules and gluten, which are the prin- 
cipal means of retaining ferum in the red veffels, allow the 
ferum to run off more readily by the exhalants : And hence 
dropfies have been frequently the confequence of fuch eva- 
cuations. 

It is poffible alfo, that large and long-continued iffues, 
by abftraclinga large porportion of gluten, may have the 
fame effect. 

An over-proportion of the fercus parts of the blood, may 
not only be owing to the spoliation jull now mentioned, 
but may, I apprehend, be likewife owing to a fault in the 
digefting and aifimilating powers in the flomach and other 
organs; whereby they do not prepare and convert the ali- 
ments taken in, in fuch a manner as to produce from them 
the due proportion of red globules and gluten; but, flill 
continuing to fupply the watery parts, occaiion thefe to be 
in an over-proportion, and confequently ready to run off 
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ill too large quantity by the exhalants. It is in this man- 
ner that we explain the dropfy, fo often attending chlorofis: 
which appears always at lirfl by a p«le co'lour ol the whole 
body, fliowing a manifefl; dehciency of red blood; which 
in that difeafe can only be attributed to an imperfeft digef- 
tion and aflimilation. 

Whether a like imperfe6lion takes place in what has been 
called a Cachexy, I dare not determine. This difeafe in- 
deed has been commonly and very evidently owing to the 
general caufes of debility above-mentioned : and it being 
probable that the general debility may affecl the organs of 
digeftion and affimilation; fo the imperfeti ftate of thefe 
funtUons, occafionmg a deficiency of red globules and glu- 
ten, may often concur with the laxity of the exhalants in 
producing dropfy. 

1662. J Thefe are the feveral caufes of increafed exhala- 
tion, which I have mentioned as the chief caufe of the ef- 
fufion producing dropfy; but I have likcwife obfcrved in 
(1648.) that with the fame effe6l, an effulion may alfo be 
made by the rupture of veffels carrying watery fluids. 

In this way, a rupture of the thoracic du6l, has given oc- 
cafion to an cfFufion of chyle and lymph into the cavity of 
the thorax; and a rupture of the lafteals has occafioned a 
like efFufion into the cavity of the abdomen; and in either 
cafe, a dropfy has been produced. 

It is fufhciently probable, that a rupture of lymphatics, 
in confequence of ftrains, or the violent compreflion of 
neighbouring mufcles, has occafioned an effufion; which, 
being diffufed in the cellular texture, has produced dropfy. 

It belongs to this head of caufes, to remark, that there 
are many inftances of a rupture or erofion of the kidney, 
ureters, and bladder of urine; v;hereby the urine has been 
poured into the cavity of the abdomen, and produced an 
afcites. 

1663.] Upon this fubj eel, of the rupture of vefl'els car- 
rying, or of veficles containing, watery fluids, Imuftob- 
I'erve, that the diflcclion of dead bodies has often fliown 
veficles formed upon the furface of many of the internal 
parts; and it has been fuppofed, that the rupture of fuch 
veficles, commonly named Hydatides, together with their 
continuing to pour out a watery fluid, has been frequently 
the caufe of dropfy. I cannot deny the poffibility of fuch 
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a caufe, but fufpeft the matter muft be explained in a dif- 
ferent manner. 

There have been frequently found, in almoft every dif- 
ferent part of animal bodies, collections of fpherical vefi- 
cles, containing a watery fluid; and in many cafes of fup- 
pofed dropfy, particularly in thofe called the preternatural 
encylled droplies, the fwelling has been entirely owing to 
a collection of fuch hydatidcs. Many conjeBures have 
been formed with regard to the nature and produftion of 
thefe veficles ; but the matterat laft feems to be afcertained. 
It feems to be certain, that each of thefe veficles has with- 
in it, or annexed to it, a living animal of the worm kind; 
which feems to have the power of forming a veficle for the 
purpofe of its own economy, and of fiHing it with a M-a- 
tery fluid drawn from the neighbouring parts: And this 
animal has therefore been properly named by late natura- 
lifls the Tcenia hydatigena. The origin and economy of 
this animal, or an account of the feveral parts of the hu- 
man body which it occupies, I cannot profecute further 
here; but it was proper for me, in delivering the caufes of 
dropfy, to fay thus much of hydatides: And I mufl con- 
clude with obferving, I am well perfuaded, that molt of 
the inftances of preternatural cncyffed dropfies which have 
appeared in many different parts of the human body, have 
been truly collettions of fuch hydatides; but how the 
fwellings occafioned by thefe are to be diftinguiflied from 
other fpecies of dropfy, or how they are to be treated in 
prafticc, I cannot at prefent determine. 

1664.] After having mentioned thefe, I return to con- 
fider the other general caufe of dropfy, which I have faid 
in (1647.} may be. An interruption or diminution of the 
abforption that fhould take up the exhaled fluids from the 
leveral cavities and interftices of the body; the caufes of 
which interruption, however, are noteafily afcertained. 

1665.] It feems probable, that abforption may be di- 
minifhcd, and even ceafe altogether, from a lofs of tone 
in the abforbent extremities of the lymphatics. I cannot, 
indeed doubt that a certain degree of tone or aBive poweir 
isneceffary in thefe abforbent extremit'-es; and it appears 
probable, that the fame general debility which produces 
that laxity of the exhalant veffel-s wherein I have fuppofed 
the hydropic diaihefis to confifl, will at the fame time oc- 
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rbcnts; and therefore that 
erallv be accompanied M'ith 



cadon a lofs of tone in the abfc 
a laxity of the exhalants will geile 
a lofs oi tone in the abforbeirts; and that this will have a 
fliare in the produ6lion of dropfy. Indeed it is probable 
that the diminution of abfoiption has a ccuhderable Iharc 
in the matter; as dropfies are often cured by medicines 
which fccm to operate by exciting the a8ion of the abfor- 
bents, 

1666.] It has been fuppofed, that the abforption per- 
formed by the extremities of lymphatics may be interrupt- 
ed by an obftru61ion of thcfe vefibls, or at lealt of the con- 
globate glands through which thcfe vefTnls pafs. This, how- 
ever, is very doubt Fuh As the lymphatics have branches 
frequently communicating with one another, it is not pro- 
bable that the obRrutlion of any one, or even feveral of 
thefe, can have any conlidcrable eifefcl in interrupting the 
abforption of their extremities. 

yVnd for the fame reafon it is 9s little probable that the 
obftrudion of conglobate glands can have fuch an effe61 : 
at lead it is only an obllrudion of the glands of the mefen- 
tery, through which fo confiderable a portion of the lymph 
paffes, that can pofTibly have the cfFed of interrupting ab- 
forption. Eut even this we fhould not readily fuppofe, 
there being reafon to believe that thefe glands, even in a 
conhderably tumefied ftate, are not entirely obftruBed i 
And accordingly I have known feveral inftances of the 
mofl part of the mefcnteric glands being conhderably tume- 
fied, without either interrupting the tranfmiiTion of fluids 
to the blood-veifels, or occahoning any dropfy. 

An hydropic fwelling, indeed, feems often to afFeft the 
arm from a tumour oi the axillary gland: but it feems to 
me doubtful, whether the tumour of the arm may not be 
owing to fome comprefiion of the axillary vein, rather than 
to an obflruc^ion of the lymphatics. 

1667.] A particular interruption of abforption may be 
fuppofed to take place in the brain. As no lymphatic vef- 
icls have yet very certainly been difcovered in that organ, 
it may be thought that the abforption, ^vhich certainly 
takes place there, is performed by the extremities of veins, 
or by veflels diat carry the fluid diredly into the veins; fo 
that any impediment to the free motion of the blood in the 
veins of the brain, may interrupt the abforption there, and 
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occafion that accumulation of ferous fluid which fo fre- 
quently occurs from acongeHioii of blood in thefc veins. 
But I give all this as a matter of conjefture only. 

i66y.] Having thus explained the general caufes of 
dropfy, I fhould proceed, in the next place, to mention 
the feveral parts of the body in which ierous collections 
take place, and fo to mark the different fpecies of dropfy: 
But I do not think it neceffary for me to enter into any mi- 
nute detail upon this fubjett. In many cafes, thefe col- 
leBions are not to be afcertained by any external fymptoms, 
and therefore cannot be the objeBs ofpraftice; and many 
of them, though in fome meafure difcernible, do not feem 
to be curable by our art. I the more efpecially avoid 
mentioning very particularly the feveral fpecies, becaufe 
that has already been fufficiently done by Dr. D. Monro, 
and other writers, in every body's hands. I muft confine 
myfelf here to the confideration of thofe fpecies which are 
the moll frequently occurring and the mod common ob- 
jects of our pra6tice; which are, the Anafarca, Hydro- 
thorax, and Afcites; and each of thefe I fhall treat of in 
fo many feparatc fe6tions. 

Sect. I. 

Of Anasarca. 
1669] THE Anafarca is a iwelling upon the furface 
of the body, at firft commonly appearing in particular parts 
onlv, but at length frequendy appearing over the whole. 
So far as it extends, it is an uniform fwelling over the whole 
member, at firft always foft, and readily receiving the pref- 
furc of the finger, which forms a hollow that remains for 
fome little time after the preffure is removed, but at length 
rifes again to its former fulnefs. This fwelling generally 
appears, firft, upon the lower extremities: and there too 
only in the evening, difappearing again in the morning. 
It is ufually more confiderable as the perfon has been more 
in an cre6t pofture during the day; but there are many 
inftances of the exercife of walking prevendng altogether 
its otherwife ufual coming on. Although this fwelling ap- 
pears at firft only upon the feet and about the ankles; yet 
if the caufes producing it condnuc to aft, it gradually ex- 
Voi,. II. G G 
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tends upvv'ards, occupying the legs, thighs, and trunk- of 
the body, and lometimes even the head. Commonly the 
fweUing of the lower extremities diminiflies during the 
night; and in the morning, the fwelling of the face is molt 
Goniiderable, which again generally diiappcars almoft er>- 
tirely in the courfe of the day, 

1670.] The terms of Anasarca and Leucophlegmatia 
have been commonly confidered as fynonymous ; but fome 
authors have propofed to confider them as denoting dil- 
tinft difcafcs. The authors who are of this- opinion em- 
ploy the name of Anasarca for that difeafe which begins in 
the lower extremities, and is from thence gradually ex- 
tended upwards in the manner I have juft now defcribed ; 
while they term Leucophlematia, that in which the fame 
kind of fwelling appears even at firft very generally over 
the whole body. They feem to think aUb, that the two 
difeafcs proceed from different caufes;. and that, while the 
anafarca may arifc from the feveral caufes in (1649. — 
1660.) the ieucophlegmatia proceeds efpecially from a 
deficiency of red blood, as we have mentioned in. (i66>i. 
el seq.) 1 cannot, however, find any proper foundation for 
this diltinftion. For although in droplies'proceeding from 
the caufes mentioned in (1661. et seq.) the difeafe appears 
in fome cafes more immediately affetling the whole body> 
yet that does not eftablifh a difference from the common 
cafe of anafarca : for the difeafe, in all its circumftances, 
comes at length to be entirely the fame; and in cafes occa- 
fioncd by a deficiency of red blood, I have frequently ob- 
ferved it to come on exadly in the manner of an anafarca, 
as above defcribed. 

1671.] An anasarca is evidently a preternatural collec- 
tion of ferous fluid in the Gellular texture immediately un- 
der the fkin. Sometimes pervading the flvin itfelf, it oozes 
out through the pores of the cuticle; and fome times, too 
grols to pafs by thefe, it raifes the cuticle in bliflers. 
Sometimes the fkin, not allowing the water to pervade it, 
is compreflcd andhardenedy and at the fame time fo much 
dillended, as to give anafarcous tumours au unufual firm- 
u^k. It is in thcfe lalt circumdances alfo that an crythe- 
matic inflammation is ready to come upon anafarcous 
X.vcllings. 

1672. J An anafarca may Immediately arife from any o£ 
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Hhc feveral caufes of dropfy which a6l more generally up- 
on thefyftem: And even when other fpecies of dropfy, 
from particular circumftances, appear firll; yet whenever 
ihefe proceed from any caufes more generally affedingthe 
fyftem, an auafarca fooner or later comes alv\'ays to be 
joined with them, 

*^73'] The manner in which this difeafe commonly firft 
•appears, will be readily explained by what I have faid in 
(.1651.} refpeding the cffetts of the pofture of the body. 
Its gradual progrefs, and its affefcling, after fome time, 
not only the cellular texture under the fl^in, but probably 
alfo much of the fame texture in the internal parts, will be 
underflood partly from the communication that is readily 
made between the feveral parts of the cellular texture ; 
but efpecially from the fame general caufes of the difeafe 
producing their effe6ls in every part of the body. It ap- 
pears to me, that the water of anafarcous fwellings is more 
readily communicated to the cavity of the thorax, and to 
the lungs, than to the cavity of tlie abdomen, or to the 
^•ifcera contained in k. 

1674. J An anafarca is almoft always attended with a 
fcarcity of urine; and the urine voided, is, from its fear- 
city, always of a high color; and from the fame caufc, 
after cooling, readily lets fall a copious reddifh fediment. 
This fcarcity of urine may fometimes be owing to an ob- 
ftruftion of the kidneys; but probably is generally occa- 
fioned by the watery parts of the blood running o.ffiiito the 
cellular texture, and being thereby presented from paifirtg 
■in the ufual quantity to the kidneys. 

The difeafe is alfo generally attended w>ith an unufual 
degree of thirft ; a circumflance I would attribute 10 a like 
abllraftion of fluid from the tongue and fauces, which are 
extremely fenfibleto every diminution of the fluid inthefe 
.parts. 

1675.] The cure of anafarca is ^to be attempted upon 
{hrce general indications. 

1. The removing the remote caufes of the difeafe. 

2. The evacuation of the ferous fluid already colle61ed 
in the cellular texture. 

3. The reltoring the tone of the fyfleni, the lofs of 
xvhich may be confidcrcd in many cafes as ihc proximate 
caufe of the difeafe. 
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1676.] The remote caufcs are very often fuch as had 
not only been applied, but had alio been removed* long 
before the difeale came on. Although, therefore, their ef- 
fe61;s remain, the caufes them lei ves cannot be the objcBs 
of pradice; but if the caufes Itill continue to be applied, 
fuch as intemperance, indolence, and fomc others, they 
mull be removed. For the mod part, the remote caufes 
are certain difeafes previous to the dropfy, which are to be 
cured by the remedies particularly adapted to them and 
cannot be treated of here. The curing of thele, indeed, 
may be often difficult; but it was proper to lay down the 
prefent indication, in order to Ihow, that when thefe re- 
mote caufes cannot be removed, the cure of the dropfy 
murt be difficult, or perhaps impolhble. In many cales, 
therefore, the following indications will be to little pur- 
pofe; and particularly, that often the execution of the fe- 
cond will not only give the patient a great deal of fruitlefs 
trouble, but commonly alfo hurry on his fate. 

1677.] The lecond indication for evacuating the col- 
leftcd lerum, may be fometimes executed with advantage, 
and often, at leaft, with temporary relief. It may be per- 
formed in two ways. Firft, by drawing off the water di- 
re6Uy from the dropfical part, by openings made into it 
for that purpofe: Or, fecondly, by exciting certain ferous 
excretions; in confequence of which, an abforption may 
be excited in the dropfical parts, and thereby the ferum 
abforbed and carried into the blood-velfels may afterwards 
be directed to run out, or may fpontaneoufly pal's out, by 
one or other of the common excretions. 

1678. J In an anafarca, the openings into the dropfical 
part are commonly to be made in fome part of the lower 
extremeties; and will be rnoft properly made by many 
fmall puntlures reaching the cellular texture. Formerly, 
confiderable incifions were employed for this purpofe: but 
as any wound made in dropfical parts, which, in order to 
their healing, mufl neceflarily inflame and fuppuratc, are 
liable t to become gangrenous; fo it is found to be much 
fafer to make the openings by fmall punQures only, which 
may heal up by the firft intention. At the fame time, even 
with refpett to thefe punctures, it is proper to obferve, that 

* Thefeare large evacuations of different kintis, but C{^)eclally hemorrhagies, which have ceafed 
before tiie dropfy came on. _ f Peculiarly liable in thU cliTcafs on account of Ihc diminifljed 
tone, and coufcquenUy the diminiflicd arcngth cf the parts. uumuuutu 
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they fhould be made at fome diltance from one anodier, 
and diat care fhould be taken to avoid making them in die 
mod depending parts. 

1679. J Tiie water of anafarcoiis limbs may be fome- 
timcs drawn off by pea-iffues, made by eaudic a litde be- 
low the knees: for as the great iweiling of the lower ex- 
tremities is chiefly occafioned by the ferous fluid exhaled 
into the upper parts conllandy falling down to the lower; 
fo the iffues now mentioned, by evacuating the water from 
thefe upper parts, may very much relieve the whole of the 
difeafe. Unlefs, however, the iffues be put in before the 
difeafe is far advanced, and before the parts have very 
much loft their tone, the places of the iffues are ready to 
become affe8.ed with gangrene. 

Some practical writers have advifed the employment of 
fetons, for the fame purpofe that I have propofed iffues; 
but I apprehend, that fetons will be more liable than ilfues 
to the accident jull now mentioned. 

1680.] For the purpofe of drawing out ferum from 
anafarcous limbs, blifters have been applied to them, and 
fometimes with great fuccefs ; but the bliftered parts are 
ready to have a gangrene come upon them. Blillering is 
therefore to be employed with great caution ; and perhaps 
only in the circumftances that I have mentioned above to 
be fit for the employment of iffues. 

1681.] Colewort-leaves applied to the fldn, readily oc- 
cafion a watery exfudation from its furface; and applied to 
the feet and legs affetled widi anafarca, have fomedmes drawn 
off the water very copioufly, and with great advantage. 

Analogous, as I judge, to this, oiled iilk-hofe put upon 
the feet and legs, fo as to fhut out all communication with 
the external air, have been found fometimes to draw a 
quantity of water from the pores of the fkin, and are faid 
in this way to have relieved anafarcous fwellings; but in 
feveral trials made, I have never found either the applica- 
tion of thefe hole, or that of the colewort-leaves, of much 
fervice.* 

1682.] The fecond means propofed in (1677.) for 
drawing off the water from dropiical places, may be the em- 
ployment of emedcs, purgatives, diuretics, or fudordics. 
1683. J As fpontaneoiui vomiting has fometimes excued 

» He w (Joss yii5l»a agree wilh the fitftfentcnce of lUs article i 
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an abforption in hydropic parts, and thereby drawn off the 
\v'aters lodged in them, it is reafonable to fuppofe that vo- 
miting excited by art may have the fame effetl; and ac- 
cordingly it has been often praclifcd with advantagei The 
}ira6tice, however, requires ihat the flrong antimonial eme- 
tics be employed, and that they be repeated frequently af- 
ter fhort intervals, 

1684 J Patients fuhmit more readily to the ufe of pur- 
gatives, than to that of emetics; and indeed they common- 
ly bear the former more eafily than the latter. At the 
iarne time, there are no means wc can employ to procurea 
-copious evacuation of ferous fluids with greater certainty 
than the operation of purgatives, and it is upon thefe ac- 
counts that purging is the evacuation which has been mod 
frequent) v'^a.nd perhaps with moll fuccefs, employed in 
"(lr.gpi,^;>^'''*!Thas been generally found necelTary to employ 
purgatives of the more draflic kind; which are commonly 
known, and need not be enumerated herc.t I believe, in- 
<leed, that the more draftic purgatives are the mod effeftual 
for exciting abforption, as their flimulus is mod readily 
communicated to the other parts of the fydem ; but of late 
iin opinion has prevailed, that fome milder purgatives may 
be employed v.'ith advantage. This opinion has prevailed 
particularly with regard to the ciyltals vulgarly called the 
Cream of Tartar, which m large doles, frequently repeat- 
ed, have fometiiiies anfwered the purpofe of exciting large 
evacuations both by dool and urine, and has thereby cured 
dropiies. This medicine, however, has frequently failed, 

+ The Draftic purgatives arc Jalap, Co'.ycynth, Gambof^c^canHmony, &c. Their Draftic quaUOf 
iiowcvcr, depends very much on the dole in which tiiey are given, fniail dofes being gently laxative, 
■while large ones are very violent in tlieir operation. Tncy ought feldom to be given alone, but in 
<onjun6lion witli fome aromatic, wliich greatly increafes I'heir attion, and at the lame time prevents 
the UT.eafmefs of griping, with which their operation is frequently attended : moft of tliefc drattict 
(leing rclinouf! fubttances, they are difficuiuy foluble in tire alimentary canal, or if reduced to a pow- 
•der they are liable to concrete ; in cither cafe their aclion is impeded. To remedy thefe inconveni- 
encies, it is ufual to add to them foine fait, which both divides the relin and prevents its concretion ; 
r.iid coiifeqnently increafes its action. For thefe reafons, we find in the Ihops manv formulx, in 
M'liicli the draiycrcfms are mixed with eitlver falts or aromatics, or both: As, the Piilvis Alreticits, 
I'ulvis e Scammonio coinpofitus, Pulvis e scammonio£um Alee, PuMs e fenna compofaiis, and Ilec- 
tnarium e Scammonio of the London Wiarmacop cia ; and, the Pulvis c Jalappa compolitus, Pulvis 
« "-"cammonio ccmpolitus Pilulx Aloet'.ca:, Pilulse ex colocynthide cum Ala-, Pilulae, e Jalappa, and. 
rilulae Kufi of the Kdinburgii Pharmacoj)0cia. 

Any of the foregoing compofition.^, if given in fufScient dofes, are verj- aftive and brilk purges. 
Kany more might be contrived, and on fome occafioiv ma,y be neccifary. For lirccurine a brilk dif- 
■charge of fluids, an addition of Calomel is remarkably efficacious, as in the following formulae : 

Be. bcaninion. 
CiUomel. 
Crem. Tart. 
Zhizib aa. p. ae. 

M. f. Piilv. 

» he dofe of t!iis pov/dcr is two fcruples or a drachm, it is extremely a<flive and ought to be ufed 
■\vith care, the patients bsing kept moderately warm, and drinking iome thin mucilaginous liquer 
■during its operation. 
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both in its operation and effefls, when the drailrc purga- 
tives have been more fuccefsful. 

PraClitioners have long ago obferved, diat, in the em- 
ployment of purgatives, it is requihte they be repeated af- 
ter as Ihort intervals as the patient can bear; probably for 
this reafon, that when the purging is not carried to the de- 
gree of foon exciting an abforption, the evacuation weakens 
the fyitem, and thereby increalcs the afflux of fluids totlie 
hydropic parts. 

1685. I The kidneys afford a natural outlet for a great 
part of the watery fluids contained in the blood-veliels; 
and the increafing the excretion by the kidneys to a confi- 
derable degree, is a means as likely as any other of exciting 
an abforption in dropfical parts. It is upon this account 
that diuretic medicines have been always properly employ- 
ed in the cure of dropfy. The various diuredcs that may 
be employed, are enumerated in every treatife of the Ma- 
teria Medica and of the Praftice of Phyfic, and therefore 
need not be rej^eated here. It happens, however, unluck- 
ily, that none of them are of very certain operation; nei- 
ther is it well known why they fometimes lucceed, and 
■why they fo often fail; r>or why one medicine fliould prove 
of fervice when another does not.. It has been generally 
the fault of writers upon the Practice of Phylic, that they 
give us inftances of cafes in which certain medicines have 
proved very efficacious, but negletl to tell us in how many 
inftances the fame have failed. 

1686. J Itdefervcs to be pardcularly obferved here, that 
there is hardly any diuretic more certainly powerful than 
a large quantity of common water taken in by drinking. I 
have indeed obferved above in (1659.; ^^^'^^ ^ hr^t quan- 
tity of common water, or of watery liquors taken in by 
drinking, has fometimes proved a caule of dropfy ; and 
pra6litionershave been formerly fo much afraid that watery 
liquors taken in by drinking might run off into the dropls- 
cal places and increafe the difeafe, that they have generally 
enjoined the abftaining, as much as polfiblc, from luch li- 
quors. Nay, it has been further ailerted, that by avoiding 
this fupply of exhalation, and by a total abftinence from 
drink, droplies have been entirely cured. What conclu- 
flon is to be drawn from thefe fads, is however, very doubts 
ful. A dropfy arifmg from a large quantity of liquids ta- 
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hen into the body, has been a very rare occurrence ; and 
there are, on the other hand, innumerable inftanccs of very 
large quantities of water having been taken in and running 
off again very quickly by ftool and urine, without produc- 
ing any degree of dropfy. With refpeft to the total ab- 
ftinence from drink, it is a pra6lice of the moll difficult 
execution; and therefore has been fo feldom prafctifcd, 
that we cannot pollibly know how far it might prove effec- 
tual. The pradice of giving drink very fparingly, has in- 
deed been often employed: but in a hundred inftances I 
have feen it carried to a great length without any manifelt 
advantage; while, on the contrary, the praBice of giving 
drink very largely has been found not only fafe, but very 
often effcOual in curing the difeafe. The ingenious and 
learned Dr. Millman has, in my opinion, been commendably 
employed in relloring the praQicc of giving large quanti- 
ties of watery liquors for the cure of dropfy. Not only 
from the inflances he mentions from his own praftice, and 
from that of feveral eminent phyficians in other parts of 
Europe, but alfo from many in (lances in the records of 
phyfic, of the good effetts of drinking large quantities of 
mineral waters in the cure of dropfy, I can have no doubt 
of the pra8ice recommended by Dr. Millman being very 
often extremely proper. I apprehend it to be efpecially 
adapted to thofe cafes in which the cure is chiefly attempt- 
ed by diuretics. It is very probable that thefe medicine* 
can hardly be carried in any quantity to the kidneys with- 
out being accompanied with a large portion of water; and 
the late frequent employment of the cryllals of tartar has 
often ffiown, that the diuretic effe^5- of that medicine are 
almofl; only remarkable when accompanied with a large 
quantity of water; and that without thi^s, the diuretic effetts 
of the medicine fcldom appear. 

I fiiall conclude this fubjeft with obferving, that as there 
are fo many cafes of dropfy abfolutcly incurable, the prac- 
tice now under confideration* may often fail, yet in moll 
cafes it may be fafely tried ; and if it appear that the water 
taken in paffes readi^ly by the urinary fecretion, and efpeci- 
ally that it increafes the urine Beyond the quantity'of drink 
taken in, the prafticc may probably^ie continued with great 
advantage : but, on the contrary, if the urine be not incrca f- 
cdj or be not even in proportion to the drink taken in. it 
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play be concluded, that the water thrown in runs ofFby 
the cxhalants, and will augment the difeafe. 

1687.] Another fet of remedies which may be employ- 
ed for exciting a ferous excretion, and thereby curing 
dropfy, is that of fudorifics. Such remedies, indeed, have 
been fomctimes employed; but however ufeful they may 
have been thought, there are few accounts of their having 
etfeded a cure; and although I have had fome examples 
of their fuccefs, in mofl inftances of their trial they have 
been ineffeclual. 

Upon this fubjeft it is proper to take notice of the fever- 
al means that have been propofed and employed for difll- 
pating the humidify of the body; and particularly that of 
heat externally applied to the furface of it. Of fuch ap- 
plications I have had no experience; and their propriety 
and utility mull reft upon the credit of the authors who re- 
late them. I fhall offer only this conjefture upon the fub- 
je8 : That if fuch meafures have been truly ufeful, as it 
has feldom been by the drawing out of any fenfible humid- 
ity, it has probably been by their reftoring the perfpiration, 
which is fo often greatly diminiflied in this difeafe; or, per- 
haps, by changing the ftate of the fkin, from the imbibing 
condition which is alledged to take place, hito that of perf- 
piring. 

1688.] When, by die feveral means now mentioned, 
we fliall have fucceededin evacuating the water of dropfies, 
there will then efpecially be occahon for our third indica- 
tion ; which is, to reftore the tone of the fyftem, the lofs 
of which is fo often the caufe of the difeafe. This indica- 
tion, indeed, may properly have place from the very firft 
appearance of the difeafe; and certain meafures adapted 
to this purpofe may, upon fuch fir ft appearance, be em- 
ployed with advantage. In many cafes of a moderate dif- 
eafe, I am perfuaded that they may obviate any future 
increafe of it. 

1689. J Thus, upon what is commonly the firft fymp- 
toms of anafarca, that is, upon the appearance of what are 
called Oedematous Swellings of the feet and legs, the three 
remedies of bandaging, friSion, and exercife, have often 
been ufed with advantage. 

1690.] That fome degree of external compreflion is 

Vol. n. H k 
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fuited to fupport the tone of the vefitls, and particularly to 
prevent the eff'efts of the weight of the blood in dilating 
thofe of the lower extremities, mult be fufficiently evident; 
and the giving that comprefllon bv a bandage properly ap- 
plied, has been often ufeful. In applying fuch a bandage, 
care is to be taken that the comprellion may never be great- 
er on the upper than on the lower part of the limb; and 
this, I think, can hardly ever be fo certainly avoided, as 
by employing a properly con(tru6led laced {locking. 

1691.] Friction is another means by which the action of 
the blood-veffels may be promoted, and thereby the ftag- 
nation of fluids in their extremities prevented. According- 
ly,theufe of the flefli-brufli has often contributed to difcufs 
CEdematous fwellings. It appears to me, that friBion, for 
the purpofes now mentioned, is more properly employed 
in the morning, when the fwelling is very much gone off, 
than in the evening, when any conliderable degree of it has 
already come on. I apprehend alfo, that friftion being 
made from below upwards only, is more ufeful than when 
made alternately upwards and downwards. It has been 
common, inftead of employing the flefh-brufh, to make 
fri6lion by warm and dry flannels; and this may in fome 
cafes be the moft convenient: but I cannot perceive that 
the impregnation of thefe flannels with certain dry fumes is 
of any benefit. 

1692.] With refpeft to exercife, I muft obferve, that 
although perfons being much in an erett pofture during the 
day, may feem to increafc the fwelling which comes on at 
night; yet as the a6tion of the mufcles has a great fhare in 
promoting the motion of the venous blood, fo I am certain, 
that as much exercife in walking as the patient can eafily 
bear, will often prevent that oedematous fwelling, which 
much {landing, and even fitting, would have brought on. 

1693.] Thefe meafures, however, although they may 
be ufeful at the coming on of a dropfy, whofe caufes are 
not very powerful, will be often infufhcient in a more vio- 
lent difeafe; and fuch therefore will require more power- 
ful remedies. Thefe are, exercife and tonic medicines ; 
which may be employed both during the courfe of the dif- 
eafe and efpecially after the water has been evacuated. 

1694. j Exercife is fuited to a{ri{l in every funcHon of 
the animal oeconomyj particularly to promote pcrfpiration, 
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and thereby prevent the accumulation of watery fluids in 
the body. I apprehend alio, that it may be the mod ef- 
feQual means for preventing the flcin from being in an im- 
bibing ftate; and, as has been hinted above on the fubjeft 
of Emaciation (1608.) I am perfuaded, that a full and 
large perfpiration will always be a means of exciting 
abforption in every part of the fyftem. Exercife, there- 
fore, promifes to be highly ufeful in dropfy; and any 
mode of it may be employed that the patient can moft con- 
veniently admit of. It fhould, however, always be as much 
as he can eadly bear: and in anafarca, the fliar(f which the 
exercife of mufcles has in promoting the motion of the ve- 
nous blood, induces me to think that bodily exercife, to 
whatever degree the patient can bear it, will always be the 
molt ufeful. From fome experience alfo, I am perfuaded, 
that by exercife alone, employed early in the difealbj many 
drophes may be cured. 

1695.] Befides exercife, various tonic remedies are pro- 
perly employed to reftore the tone of the fyltem. The chief 
of thefc are, chalybeates, the Peruvian bark, and various 
bitters. Thefe are not only fuited to reftore die tone of the 
fyftem in general, but are particularly ufeful in ftrengthen- 
ing the organs of digeftion, which in dropfies are frequent- 
ly very much weakened; and for the i'arae purpofe alfo 
aromatics may be frequently joined with the tonics. 

1696.J Cold bathing is upon many occafions the moft 
powerful tonic we can employ; but at the beginning of 
dropfy, when the debility of the fyftem is conliderable, it 
can hardly be attempted with fafety. After, however, the 
water of dropfies has been very fully evacuated, and the 
indication is to ftrengthen the fyftem for preventing a re- 
lapfe, cold bathing may perhaps have a place. It is, at 
the fame time, to be admitted with caution; and can fcarce- 
ly be employed till the fyftem has otherwife recovered a 
good deal of vigour. When that indeed has happened, 
cold bathing may be very ufeful ia confirming and corm- 
pletingit. 

1697.] In perfons recovering from dropfy,. while the fe* 
veral means now mentioned for ftrengthening the fyftem 
are employed, it will be proper at the fame time to keep 
conftantly in view the fupport of the watery excretions.; 
and confequently the keeping up the perfpiration by a great 
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deal of excrcife, and continuing the full flow of the urina- 
ry excretion by the frequent ufe of diuretics. 

— ®^i»^ 

Sect. II. 

Of the Hydrcthorax or Dropsy of the Breast. 

1698.] THE preternatural colleftion of fcrous fluid in 
the thorax, to which we give the appellation of Hydrotho- 
rax, occurs more frequently than has been imagined. Its 
prefencc, however, is not always to be very certainly known ; 
and it often takes place to a confiderable degree before it 
be difcovered. 

1699.] Thefe colleftions of watery fluids in the thorax, 
are found in different fituations. Very often the water is 
found at the fame time in both facs of the pleura, but fre- 
quently io one of them only. Sometimes it is found in ihe 
pericardiu;.! alone; but for the moft part it only appears 
there when at the fame time a colle6tion is prefent in one 
or both cavities of the thorax. In fome inflances, the col- 
lection is found to be only in that cellular texture of the 
lungs which furrounds the bronchise, without there being 
at the fame time any effufion into the cavity of the thorax. 

Pretty frequendy the water collected conlifts chiefly of 
a great number of hydatides in different fituations; fome- 
times feemingly floating into the cavity, but frequently 
conneQed with and attached to particular parts of the inter- 
nal furfacc of the pleura. 

1700.] From the colleftion of water being thus in vari- 
ous fituations and circumftances, fymptoms arife which are 
different in different cafes ; and from thence it becomes of- 
ten difficult to afcertain the prefence and nature of the af- 
fedion. I ftiall, however, endeavor here to point mit the 
mofl common fymptoms, and efpecially thofe of that prin- 
cipal and moft frequent form of the difcafe, when the fc- 
rous fluid is prefent in both facs of the pleura, or, as we 
ufually fpeak, in both cavities of the thorax. 

1701. J The difeafe frequently comes on with a fenfe of 
anxiety about the lower part of the fl:ernum. This, before 
it has fubfifled long, comes to be joined with Tome difficul- 
ty of breathing ; which at firft appears only upon the pcr- 
fon's moting a little fafter than ufual, upon his walking up 
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an acclivity, or upon his afcending a ftaircafe : But after 
fome time, this difficulty of breathing becomes more con- 
ftant and confiderable, efpecially during the night, when the 
body is in a horizontal fituation. Commonly, at the fame 
time, lying upon one fide is more eafy than upon the other, 
or perhaps lying upon the back more eafy than upon either 
fide. Thefe circumftances are ufually attended with a fre- 
quent cough, that is at firft dry ; but which, after fome time, 
is accompanied with an expeftoration of this mucus. 

With all thefe fymptoms, the hydrothorax is not certain- 
ly difcovered, as the fame fymptoms often attend other dif- 
eafes of the breaft. When however, along with thefe fymp- 
toms there is at the fame time an cedematous fwelling of 
the feet and legs, a leucophlegmatic palenefs of the face, 
and a fcarcity of urine, theexiftence of a hydrothorax can 
be no longer doubtful. Sorne writers have told us, that 
fometimes in this difcafe, before the fwelling of the feet 
comes on, a watery fwelling of the fcrotum appears; but 
I have never met with any inftance of this. 

1702.J Whilft the prefence of the difeafe is fomewhat 
uncertain, there is a fymptom which fometimes take place, 
and has been thought to be a certain charafteriftic of it ; 
and that is, when foon after the patient has fallen afleep, he 
is fuddenly awaked with a fenfe of anxiety and difficult 
breathing, and with a violent palpitation of the heart. Thefe 
feelings immediately require an ereft pofture; and very 
often the difficulty of breathing continues to require and 
to prevent fleep for a great part of the night. This fymptom 
I have frequently found attending the difeafe: but I have 
alio met with feveral inftances in which this fymptom did 
not appear. I muft remark further, that I have not found 
this fymptom attending the empyema, or any other difeafe 
of the thorax; and therefore, when it attends a difficulty 
of breathing, accompanied with any the fmalleft fymptom of • 
dropfy, 1 have had no doubt in concluding the prefence of 
water in the cheft, and have always had my judgment con- 
firmed by the fymptoms which afterwards appeared. 

1 703.] The hydrothorax often occurs with very few, or 
almoft none, of the fymptoms above-mentioned; and is 
not, therefore, very certainly difcovered till fome ethers 
appear. The moil decihve fymptom is a fluBuation of 
water in the cheft, perceived by (he patient himfelf, 6r by 
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the phyfician, upon certain motions of the body. How 
far the method propofcd by Aucnbriiggcr will apply to af- 
certain the prel'ence of water and the quantity of it in the 
che(t, I have not had occafion or opportunity to obferve. 

It has been faid, that in this dileafe fome tumour appears 
upon the fides or upon the back, but I have not met with 
any inftance of this. In one inltance of the difcafc, I found 
one fide of the thorax confidcrably enlarged, the ribs fland- 
ing out farther on that fide than upon the other. 

A numbnefs and a degree of palfy in one or both arms, 
has been frequently obferved to attend a hydrothorax. 

Soon after this difeafe has made fome progrefs, the pulfe 
commonly becomes irregular, and frequently intermitting: 
but this happens in fo m.any other dileafes of the breaft, 
that, unlefs when it is attended with fome other of the above, 
mentioned fymptoms, it cannot be confidered as denoting 
the hydrothorax. 

1704.] This difeafe, as other dropfies, is commonly at- 
tended with third and a fcarcity of urine, to be explained 
in the fame manner as in the cafe of anafarca (1674.) The 
hydrothorax, however, is fomctimes without third, or any 
other febrile fymptom; although I believe this happens in 
the cafe of partial afie61ions only, or when a more general 
affection is yet but in a (light degree. In both cafes, how- 
ever, and more cfpccially when the difeafe is confiderably 
advanced, fome degree of fever is generally prefent: and 
I apprehend it to be in Inch cafe, that the perfons affefted 
are more than ufually fenfible to cold, and complain of the 
coldnefs of the air when that is not perceived by other perfons. 

1705.] The hydrothorax fometimes appears alone, with- 
out any other fpecies of drop fy being prefent at the fame 
time: and in this cafe the difeafe, for the mo ft part, is a 
partial affe6lion, as being either of one fide of the thorax 
only, or being a colleftion of hydatidcs in one part of the 
cheft. The hydrothorax, however, is very often a part of 
more univerfal dropfy, and when at the fame time there is 
water in all the three principal cavities and in the cellular 
texture of a great part of the body. I have met with fe- 
vcral inftances in which fuch univerfal dropfy began firfl by 
an efFufion into the thorax. The hydrothorax, however, 
more frequently, comes on frona an anafarca gradually in- 
creafing; and, as I have faid abovsj the general diathefis 
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feems often to affefl the thorax iboner than it does cither 
the head or the abdomen. 

1 706.] This difeafe feldom admits of a cure, or even of 
alleviation, from remedies. It commonly proceeds to give 
more and more difiiculty of breathing, till the action of the 
lungs be entirely interrupted by the quantity of water ef- 
fvifcd ; and the fatal event frequently happens more fud- 
dcnly than was expected. In many of the inftances of a 
fatal hydrothorax, I have remarked a fpitting of blood to 
come on feveral days before the patient died. 

1707.J The caufe of hydrothorax is often manifeftly 
one or other of the general caufes of dropfy pointed out 
above: but what it is that determines thcl'e general caufes 
to a6l more efptxially in the thorax, and particularly what 
it is that produces the partial colle6tions that occur there, 
1 do not find to be ealily afcertained. 

1708.] From what has been laid above, it will be evi- 
dent, that the cure of hydrothorax muR be very much the 
fame with that of anafarca; and when the former is joined 
with the latter as an effeft of the fame general diathelis, 
there can be no doubt of the method of cure being the 
fame in both. Even when the hydrothorax is alone, and 
the difeafe partial, from particular caufes acting in the tho- 
rax only, there can hardly be any other meafures employ- 
ed, than the general ones propofed above. There is only 
one particular meafure adapted to the hydrothorax; and 
that is, the drawing off the accumulated waters by a para- 
centefis of the thorax. 

1709.J To what cafes this operation may be mo ft pro- 
perly adapted, I find it difficult to determine. Ti'.at it 
may be executed with fafety, there is no doubt; and tliat 
it has been fomctimes pra6iifed with fucccfs, feems to be 
very well vouched.* When tb.e difeafe depends upon a 
general hydropic diathefis, it cannot alone prove a cure, 
but may give a temporary relief; and when other rcmedie> 

# In the memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, for 1 703, M. De Veriiey relates li'e cafe 0/ 
a woman who liad both an Afcites and Hydrotiiorax. lie tirfS empticJ the nhdouicn I)\ tipfdnj^, aod 
a few davs afterwards he pierced the thorax with a trochar, ne.-^r to the fpine, between tl"e l-'roud 
and third falfe ribs ; by which opening he drew orf a coDiiderahle quantity of water t the operation 
^ave immediate relief to tlie jiatient, and (iie was able to return to her ordinary employments in 
about a month's time. — Biantlii aifu relates a I'ucceOfu! operation of tp.ppinj- the thorax; but he- 
feeins to be timid in his pradice, and confeifes t.'iat he h.-.s feldom ventured on th.e operation.— The 
praflicc of evacuatmg water contained in the thorax by an incifi< 'i is very oid. We lin'l it recom- 
mended by Hippocrates, with particular directions for p'trforming the operation, in his fcconil book 
oil difuafes. Sec the Geneva edition of Foefius's Hippocrates, pag. 4^3.— That the pra'S...-^ was fre- 
quently attended with fuccefs, in thole early ages, isAifiiciently evident by the context; fui Mippo- 
cratcs, after dcfcribing the operation, »nd tlic fjbrccjuent inanagcir.en^of the patient, fa y.i, '• If pin 
appaar on the plafter covering the wound on the hftli d?-y after the cjeratioii, the incie;it generally 
lecjvcrs i if not, he is ieised with » cjujjh and thiilt, a."d dies."' 
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feem tti be employed with advantage, the drawing off the 
water may very- much favour a complete cure. I have 
not, however, been fo fortunate as to fee it praftifed with 
.a«y fuccefs; and even where it was molt promifing, that is, 
in cafes of partial affe6lion, my expedations have been dif- 
appt)inted from iu 

Sect. III. 

0/ Ascites, or J)rop%y of the Lower Belly. 

1710.] THE name of yi5c?^c5 is given to every collec- 
tion of waters caufing a general fwelling and dillenfion of 
the lower belly; and fuch colle6tions are more frequent 
than thofe which happen in the thorax. 

171 1 .] The collections in the lower belly, like thofe of 
the thorax, are found in different fituations. Molt com- 
monly they are in the fac of the peritonaeum, or general 
cavity of the abdomen : but they often begin by facs form- 
ed upon, ai*i connefted with, one or other of the vifcera ; 
and perhaps the moft frequent inftances of this kind occur 
in the ovaria of females. Sometimes the water of afcites 
is found entirely without the peritonaeum, and between this 
and the abdominal mufcles. 

1712. J Thefe collections connected with particular vif- 
cera, and thofe formed without the peritonaeum, form that 
difeafe which authors have termed the encysted dropsy, or 
hydrops saccatus. Their precife feat, and their exiflence, 
is very often difficult to be afceriained. They are generally 
formed by- collections of hydatides, 

1713.] In the moft ordinary cafe, that of abdominal 
dropfy,the fwelling at firft is in fame meafure over the whole 
belly, but generally appears moft confiderable in the epi- 
gaftrium. As the difeafe, however, advances, the fwelling 
becomes more uniform over the whole. The diftention, 
and fcnfe of weight, though contiderable, vary a little ac- 
cording as the pofture of the body is changed ; the weight 
bemg felt the moft upon the fide on which the patient lies, 
while at the fame time on the oppofite fide the diftention 
becomes fomewhat lefs. In almoft all the inftances of af- 
cites, the flufluation ©f the water within, may be perceived 
by the praftitioner's feeling, and fometimes by his hearing. 
This perception of fluduaiion does not certainly diftinghifh 
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t^e difterent ftates of dropfy; but ferves very well to dif- 
tinguifh dropfy from tympanites, from cafes of phyfconia, 
and from the ftatc of pregnancy in women. 

1714.] As afcites frequently occurs when no other fpe^ 
cies of dropfy does at the fame time appear; but fometiraes 
the afcites is a part only of univerfal dropfy. In this cafe, 
it ufually comes on in confequence of an anafarca, gra- 
dually mcrealing; but its being joined with anafarca, does 
not always denote any general diathcfis, as for the moil part 
an afcites fooner or later occafions cedematous fwellings 
of the lower extremities. When the colleftion of water m 
the abdomen, from whatever caufe, becomes confiderable, 
it is always attended with a difficulty of breathing; but this 
fymptom occurs often when, at the fame time, there ij> no 
water in the thorax. The afcites is fometimes unaccompa- 
nied with any fever; but frequently there is more or lefs of 
fever prefent with it. This difeafe is never confiderable, 
without being attended with third and fcarcity of urine. 

17 15. J In the diagnofis of afcites, the grcateft difficulty 
that occurs, is in difcerning when the water is in the cavity 
of the abdomen, or when it is in the different flates of en- 
cyfted dropfy above-mentioned. There is, perhaps, no cer- 
tain means of afcertaining this in all cafes; but in many we 
may attempt to form fome judgment with regard to it. 

When the antecedent circumltances give fufpicion of a 
general hydropic diathefis; when at the fame time fome 
degree of dropfy appears in other parts of the body; and 
when, from its firft appearance, the fwelling has been equal- 
ly over the whole belly, we may generally prefume that the 
water is in the cavity of the abdomen. But when an af- 
cites has not been preceded by any remarkable cacheQic 
Hate of the fyftem, and when at its beginning the tumour 
and tenfion had appeared in one part of the belly more than 
another, there is reafon to fufpecl an encyfted dropfy. 
Even when the tenfion and tumour of the belly have be- 
come general and uniform over the whole; yet if the fyf- 
tem of the body in general appear to be little aife6ted; if 
the patient's ftrength be little impaired ; if the appetite con- 
tinue pretty entire, and the natural deep be little interrupt- 
ed ; if the menfes in females continue to flow as ufual ; if 
ihr-re be yet n© anafarca; or, though it may have already 
Vo.. 11. I I ' 
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taken place, if it be ftill confined to tlic lower extrenriirics-, 
ajid there be no leucophlegmalic palenefs or fallow colour 
in the countenance ; if there be no fever, nor fo much' 
thirft, or fcarcity of urine, as occur in a more general aifec^ 
tion; then, according as more of thef'e different circum- 
flanccs take place, there will be the fhronger ground for 
fuppofing the alcites to be of the encyfted kind. 

The chief exception to be made from this as a general 
rule, will, in my opinion, be when the afciies may with 
much probability, be prefumed to have come on in confe- 
quence of a fcirrhous liver; which, I apprehend, may oe- 
cafion a colle8ion of water in the cavhy of the abdomen, 
\vhile the general fyftem of the body may not be olherwife 
much afFefted. 

1716.] With refpeft to the cure of afcrtcs when of the 
encyfted kind, it does not, fo far as I know, admit of any. 
When the collection of water is in the abdominal cavity 
alone, without any other fpecies of dropfy prefcnt at the 
fame time, I apprehend the afcites will always be of diffi- 
cult cure; for it may be prefumed to depend upoo a fcir- 
rhofity of the liver, or other confiderable afFeCtion of the 
abdominal vifcera, which I conceive to be of very difficult 
cure, and therefore the afcites depending upon them. At 
the fame time, fuch cafes may often admit of a temporary 
relief by the paracentefis. 

1717.] When the afcites is a part of univerfal dropfy, 
it may, as far as other cafes of that kind can, admit of a 
cure; and it will be obvious, that fuch a cure mull be ob- 
tained by tl>e fame means as above propofed for the cure 
of general anafarca.* 

It frequently happens that the afcites is attended with- a 
diarrhoea; and, in that cafe, does not admit of the ufe of 
purgadves fo freely as cafes of anafarca commonly do. It 
is therefore often to be treated by diuretics almoft alone. 

The diuretics that may be employed, are chiefly thofe 
above mentioned; but in afcites, a peculiar one has been 
found out. It is a long-continued gentle friction of the 
ikin over the whole of the abdomen, by the fingers dipped 
in oil. This has fometimes been ufeful in exciting an in- 
creafed flow of urine; but in molt of the trials of it which 
I have known made, it has failed in producing that effeft, 

* Sec tlie notes on article i6£4. 
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1718.] The afcites admits of a particular means for im- 
niediately drawing off the colletled waters: and that is the 
^vell- known operation of the paracentefis of the abdomen, 
in what eircumitances of afeites this operation can moil 
properly be propofed, it is difficult to determine; but, fo 
far as I can judge, it muft be regulated by very much the 
'.amc conliderations as thofe above-mentioned with regard 
10 the paracentehs of the thorax. 

The manner of performing the paracentefis of the abdo- 
men, and the precautions to be taken with ri^fpecl to it, are 
now fo commonly known, and delivered in fo many books, 
that it is altogether unneccflary for me to offer any direc- 
tions upon tiiat {'ubjecl here; efpecially after the full and 
judicious information and direttions given by Mr. Bell, 
•in the fccond volume of hi« System of Surgery. 



CHAP. IV. 

01 (General ^t^ellingsf, 

AKISING FKOM AN INCUEASED EUI.K OF THE WHOLE SU-SiSS'ASCK 
OF PARTICULAR FARTS. 

1719.] vJ PON the fubjefts of this chapter, feveral no- 
sological difficulties occur,. and particularly with refpect to 
admitting the Physconva into the order of General Swel- 
lings. Atprefent, however, it is not neccifary forme todifcuis 
this point, as I am here to omit entirely the confideration of 
Phyfconia; both becaufe itcan feldom admit of any i'uccefs- 
ful pra6lice,and becaufe I cannot dcliverany thing ufcful ei- 
ther withregard to the pathology orpraBice in fuch a difeafe. 
1720.] The only other genus of difeafe comprehended 
under the title of the prefent chapter, is the Rachitis; and 
this being both a proper example of the clafs of Cachexy^ 
and of the order of Intumescentice or General Swelliiigs, I 
ihall offer fome obfervations with regard to it. 

Of rachitis, or RICKETS. 
172 1. J THIS difeafe has been fuppofed to have appear- 
ed only in modern times, and not above two hundred years 
ago. This opinion, notwithllanding it has been maintained 
by perfons of the mod refpeOable authority,* appears to 

# liacrhaave was of this opinion. Sec Van Swietea's Coaimeniary on Aphorilh: i4Sj« 
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me, from many confiderations, improbable ; but it is a 
point of two little confequence to detain my readers here. 
The only application of it which defcrvcs any notice is, 
that it has led to a notion of the difeafe having arifen from 
the lues venerea, which had certainly made its hril appear- 
ance in Europe not very long before the date commonly 
alTigned for the appearance of rachitis : But I fhall hereaf- 
ter Ihow, that the fuppoied connection between the Siphy- 
Iis and Rachitis is without foundation. t 

1722.] In delivering the hillory of the Rickets^ I muft, 
in the hrll place, obferve, that with refpetl to the antece- 
dents of the dil'eafe, every thing to be found in authors up- 
on d]is fubjeft, appears to me to red upon a very uncertain 
foundation. In pardcular, with refpetl to the Itate of the 
parents whofe offspring become aifecicd with this difeafe, I 
have met with many inftances of it, in children from feem- 
ingly healthy parents, and have metlikewife with many in- 
stances of children who never became affefted with it, al- 
though born of parents who, accordmg to the common ac- 
counts, fhould have produced a rickety offspring : So that 
even making allowance for the uncertainty of fathers, I do 
not find the general opinion of authors upon this fubje6lto 
be properly fupported. 

1723.] The difeafe, however, may be juftly confidered 
as proceeding from parents ; for it often appears in a great 
number of the fame family : And my obfervation leads 
me to judge, that it originates more frequently from mo- 
thers than from fathers. So far as I can rei'er the difeafe 
of the children to the (tate of the parents, it has appeared 
to me moft commonly to arife from fome weaknefs, and 
pretty frequently from a fchrophulous habit in the mother, 
To conclude the fubje6t, I mull remark, that in many ca- 
fes I have not been able to difcern the condition of the pa- 
rents, to which I could refer it. 

When nurf \«;, other than the mothers, have been employ- 
ed to fuckle children, it has been fuppofcdthat fuch nurfes 
have frequently given occalion to the dilcafe -.^ and when 
nurfes have both produced and have fuckled children who 
became rickety, there may be ground to ful'peci their hav- 
ing occafioned the difeafe in the children of other perfons; 
But I have had few opportunities of afcertaining this mat- 

+ See Article i^iS. X This opinion was held by Boerhaave, and notwitl.ftandine what 

tke Authgr fay* at the end of tJus paragraph, tlie opiaios b certainly founded on expcrieuccf 
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tcr. It has in fome meafure appeared to me, that thofe 
nurfes are moft likely to produce this difcafe, who give in- 
fants a large quantity of very watery milk, and who conti- 
nue to fuckle them longer than the ufual time. Upon the 
whole, however, I am of opmion, that hired nurfes leldom 
occafion the difeafe, unlefs when a predifpoiition to it has 
proceeded from the parents. 

1724. With regard to the other antecedents, which have 
been ufually enumerated by authors as the remote caufes of 
this difeafe, I judge the accounts given to be extremely fal- 
lacious; and I am very much perfuaded, that the circum- 
Itances in the rearing.of children, have lefs effe6l in pra- 
ducing rickets than has been imagined. It is indeed not 
unlikely, that fome of thefe circumitances mentioned as. re-^ 
mote caufes may favor, while other circumitances may re^ 
fift, the coming on of the difeafe ; but at the fame time, I 
doubc if any of the former would produce it where there 
was no predifpofition in the child's original conllitution. 
This opinion of the remote caufes, I have formed from ob^ 
ferving, that the difeafe comes on when none of thefe had 
been applied; and more frequently that many of them had 
been applied without occahoning the difeafe. Thus the 
learned Zeviani alleges, that thedifeale is produced by 
an acid from the milk with which a child is feifor the firlt 
nine months of its life: But almoft all children are fed with 
the fame food, and in which alfo an acid is always produc- 
ed; while at the fame time, not one in a thoufand of the 
infants fo fed becomes affeded with the rickets. If, there- 
fore, in the infants who become affeBed with this difeafe, a 
peculiarly noxious acid is produced, we mult feek for fom& 
peculiar caufe of its production, cither in the quality of 
the milk, or in the conititution of the child; neither of which 
however, Mr. Zeviani has explained. 1 cannot indeed be- 
lieve that the ordinary acid of milk has any Ihare in pro- 
ducing this difeafe, becaufe I have known many inftances 
of the acid being produced and occafioning various difor- 
ders, without, however, its ever producing rickets. 

Another of the remote caufes commonly affigned, is the 
child's being fed with unfermented farinaceous food. But 
over the whole world, children are fed with fuch farinacea, 
while the dileafe of rickets is a rare occurrence : And I 
iiave kuown many inllances where children iiavc^b^qg,/^ 
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vith a greater than ufual proportion of fermented farina- 
cea, and alfo a greater proportion of animal food, without 
thefe preventing the difeafe. In my apprehenfion, the hke 
obfervations might be made with refpect to mod of the cir- 
cumlUnces that have been mentioned as the remote caufes 
of rickets. 

1725.] Having thus offered my opinion concerning the 
fuppofed antecedents of this difeafe, I proceed now to men- 
tion the phenomena occurring after it has atfually come on.* 

The difeafe feldom appears before the ninth month, and 
fcldom begins after the fecond year, of a child's age. In 
the interval between thefe periods, the appearance of the 
difeafe is fomctiraes fooner, fomctimcs later; and common- 
ly at firll the difeafe comes on flowjy. The firit appear- 
ances are, a fJaccidity of the flefh, the body at the lame 
time becoming leaner, though food be taken in pretty large- 
ly. The head appears large with relpe6l to the body; 
with the fontanelle, and perhaps the futures, more open 
than ufual in children of the fame age. The head con- 
tinues to grow larger; in particular, the forehead becom- 
ing unufually prominent; and at the fame time the neck 
continues (lender, or feems to be more fo, in proportion to 
the head. The dentition i.^ flow, or much later than ufual; 
and thofe teeth which come out, readily become black, 
and frequently again fall out. The ribs lofe their convex- 
ity, and become flattened on the fides ; while the flernura 
is pufhed outward, and forms a fort of ridge. At the fame 
time, or perhaps fooner, the epiphyfes at the feveral joints 
of the limbs become fwellcd; while the limbs between the 
joints appear, or perhaps adually become, more (lender. 
The bones feem to be every where flexible, becoming va- 
rioufly diftorted; and particularly the fpine of the back be- 
coming incurvated in different parts of its length. If the 
child, at the fame time the difeafe comes on, had acquired 
the power of walking, it becomes daily more feeble in its 
motions, and more averfe to the exertion of them, lofing at 
length the power of walking altogether. Whilll; thefe fymp- 
tomsgoon increaling, the abdomen is always full, and preter- 
naturally tumid. The appetite is often good, but the flools 
are generally frequent and loofe. Sometimes the faculties 
of the mind are impaired, and (lupidity or fatuity prevails- 

* Tkis admirable defcripUoii of Uie dilcafc merit* the peculiar attcntian of tlie young practitioner. 
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but commonly a premature fenfibility appears, and they 
acquire the faculty of fpeech fooner than ufual. At th* 
firlt coming on of the difcafe, there is generally rto fever at- 
tending it: but it feldom continues long, till a frequent 
puHe, and other febrile fymptoms, come to be conllantly 
prefent. With thefe fymptoms the difeafe proceeds, a!\d 
continues in fome inftances for fome years; but very often, 
in the courfe of that time, the difeafe ceafes to advance, 
and the health is entirely eftabliihed, except that the dif- 
tortcd limbs, produced during the diieafe, continue for the 
reft of life. In odier cafes, however, the difeafe proceeds 
increafing, till it has affetled almofl every fun6lion of the 
animal ceconomy, and at length terminates in death. The 
variety of fymptoms which in fnch cafes appear, it does 
not feem neceilary to enumerate, as they are not elfential 
to the conllitution of the difeafe, but are merely confe- 
quences of the more violent conditions of it. In the bo- 
dies of thofe whohave died, various morbid a{fe6iions have 
been difcovered in the internal parts. Moft of the vifcera 
of the abdomen have been found to be preternaturally en- 
larged. The lungs have alfo been found in a morbid (late, 
feemingly from fome inflammation that had come on to- 
wards the end of the difeafe. The brain has beqn com- 
monly found in a flaccid ffate, with cffuilons of a fcrous 
fluid into its cavities. Very univerfally the bones have 
been found very foft, and fo much foftenedas to be readily 
cut by a knife. The fluids have been always found in a 
diffolved ftate, and the mufcular parts very foft and ten^- 
der; and the whole of the dead body without any degree 
of that rigidity which is fo common in almolt all others. 

1726.] From thefe circumftances of the difeafe, it feems 
to confift in a deficiency of that matter which fliould form 
the folid parts of the body. This efpecially appears in the 
faulty ftate of ofTification, feemingly depending upon the 
deficiency of that matter which fhould be depolited in the 
membranes which are deffined tobecome bony, and Ihould 
give them their due firmnefs and bony hardnefs. Itappears 
that this matter is not fupplied in due quantity; but that 
m place of it, a matter htted to increafe their bulk, parti- 
cularly in the epiphytes, is applied too largely. What this 
deficiency of matter depends upon, is difHcuk to be afcer- 
tauied. It may be a fault m the organs of digelhon aud af- 
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fimilation, uhich prevents the fluids in general from belnj* 
properly prepared : or it may be a fault in the organs of 
nutrition, which prevents the fecretion of a proper matter 
to be applied. With refpe6l to the latter, in what it may 
confift, I am entirely ignorant, and cannot even difcern 
that fuch a condition exifts: but the former caufe, both in 
its nature and exigence, is more readily perceived; and it 
is probable that it has a confiderable influence in the mat- 
ter; as in rachitic perfonsa thinner ftatc of the blood, both 
during life and after death, fo commonly appears. It is 
this flate of the fluids, or a deficiency of bony matter in 
theiK, that I conhder as the proximate caufe of the difeafe; 
and which again may in fomc meafure depend upon a ge^ 
neral laxity and debility of the moving fibres of the organs 
that perform the funftions of digeftion and afTimilation. 

1727.] There is, however, fomething (till wanting to ex* 
plain, why thefe circumftances dilcover themfelves at a par- 
ticular ume of life, and hardly ever either before or after a 
certain period ; and as to this I would ofler the following 
conjectures. Nature having intended that human life fhould 
proceed in a certain manner, and that certain functions 
ihould be exercifcd at a certain period of life only ; fo it 
has generally provided, that at that~period, and not fooner, 
the body flioidd be fitted for the exercife of the fun8ions 
fuitcd to it. To apply this to our prefent fubjeB, Nature 
feems to have intended that children Ihould walk only at 
twelve months old; andaccordingly has provided that againft 
that age, and no fooner, a matter fliould be prepared fit to give 
that firmnefs to the bones which is neceifary to prevent their 
bending too eafily under the weight of the body. Nature, 
however, is not always fleady and exa6l in executing her 
own purpofes; and if therefore the preparation of bony 
matter fliall not have been made againll the time there is a 
particular occafion for it, the difeale of rickets, that is, ot 
foft and flexible bones, muft come on ; and will difcover 
jtielf about the particular period we have mentioned. Fur- 
ther, it will be equally probable, that if at the period men- 
tioned, the bones fhall have acquired their due firmnefs, and 
that nature goes on in preparing and fupplying the proper 
bony matter, it may be prefumed, that againlt the time a 
child is two years old, fuch a quantity of bony matter will 
be applied, as to prevent the bones from becoming again 
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foft and flexible during the reft of life; unlefs it Kappen, 
as indeed it {bmctimes docs, that certain caufes occur to 
-wafh out again the bony matter from the membranes in 
"which it had been deposited. The account I have now 
given of the period at which the rickets occur, feems to 
confirm the opinion of its proximate caufe beincr a deficien- 
cy of bony matter in the fluids of the body. 

1728.] It has been frequently fuppofcd, that a fiphylitic 
taint bar, a fhare in producing rickets; but fuch a fuppofi- 
tion is altogether improbable. If our opinion of the rick- 
ets having exiftcd in Europe before the fiphylis was brought 
into it, be well founded, it wilkhen be certain that the difcafe 
may be occafioned without any fiphylitic acrimony having 
a fliare in its produElion. But further, when a iiphylitic 
acrimony is tranfmitted from the parent to the offspring, 
the fymptoms do not appear at a particular time of life on- 
ly, and commonly more early than the period of rickets; 
the fymptoms alfo are very different from thofe of rickets, 
and uiwccompanied with any appearance of the latter; and, 
la!lly, the fymptoms of fiphylis are cured by means 
which, in the cafe of rickets, have either no effetl, or a bad 
one. It may indeed poffibly happen, that fiphylis and 
rickets may appear in the lame perfon; but it is to be con- 
fideredas an accidental complication : and the very few in- 
ftances of it that have occurred, are by no means fufficient toT |^ 
eiiabiifh any necelT^ry connc6tion betw^een the two difeafes." ^^ 

1 729.] With rcfpcft to the deficiency of bony matter,' 
which I con(ider as the proximate caufe of rickets, fomc 
further conjeCiures might be offered concerning its remote 
caufes; but none of them appear to me very fatisfying; • 
and whatever they might be, it appears to me they muft 
again be refolded into the fuppofition of a general laxity 
and debility of the fyftcm. 

1730.] It is upon this fuppofition a?moft alone that the 
cure of rickets has entirely proceeded. The remedies have 
been fuch efpecially as were fuited to improve the tone of 
the fvftern in general, or of the ftomach in 'particular: and 
we know that the latter are not only lliited to improve the 
tone of the ftomach iifelf, but by that means to improve 
alfo tlie tone of the wViole fyltem. 

1731.] Of tonic remedies, one of the moft promifing 
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feems to have been cold bathing; antl I have found it the 
mod powerful in preventing the difcafc. For a long time 
paft, it has been the praBice in this country, with people 
of all ranks, to wafh their children from the time of their 
birth with cold water; and from the time that children are 
a month old, it has been the praftice with people of better 
rank to have them dipped entirely in cold water every morn- 
ing: And wherever this praBice has been purfucd, I have 
not met with any inllance of rickets. Amongfl our com- 
mon people, although they wafii their children with cold 
water only, yet they do not fo commonly praftife immcr- 
fion: And when amongft thefe I meet with inftanccs of 
rickets, I prefcribe cold bathing; which accordingly has 
often checked the progrefs of the difeafe, and fometimes 
feems to have cured it entirely. 

1732.] The remedy of Zns Veneris, recommended by 
Mr. Boyle, and fince his time very univerfally employed, 
is to be coniidered as entirely a tonic rem.edy. That or 
fome other preparation of iron 1 have almoft conllandy 
employed, though not indeed always with fuccefs. I have 
been perfuaded, that the ens veneris of Mr. Boyle, not- 
withftanding his giving it this appellation, was truly a pre- 
paration of iron, and no other than what we now name the 
Flares Martiales-* But it appears, that both Benevoli and 
Buchner have employed a preparation of copper ; and I 
am ready to believe it to be a more powerful tonic than the 
preparations of iron.t 

1733,] Upon the fuppofition of tonic remedies being 
proper in this difeafe, 1 have endeavoured to employ the 
Peruvian bark; But from thediflicultv of adminiitcnns it 
to infants in any ufeful quantity, I have not been able to 
difcoverits efficacy; but 1 am very ready to believe the 
teftimony of De Haen upon this fubjeft.;|; 

1734.] Exercife, which is one of the moft powerful to- 
nics, has been properly recommended for the cure of rick- 
ets ; and as the exercife of geftation only can be employed, 

* The dofe o* this medicine is from four to t\ver?ty grains, it muft be given in the form of a bolus. 
TJie young pradlitioner ought to beware of p'-efcriaing 1- lores martiales in pills, which will fwell and 
crumble to pieces if they arc not compofed of a confideriible qiantitv of Tome !?uitinii refin.— The 
Florcs martiales mav be very conveniently given in a tinfture of proof fpirit. 'I'liere is a formula oi 
it in the laft London Pliarmacopceia, under the name of Tinrlura ferri Amjnoniacalis. The dofe of 
it is a tea-fpoonfifl in a wine glafsof cold water, and it is a very elegant form of adminiilcring the 
clialyheatcs. 

t Copper is a very dangerous remedy, as was mentioned above in the note* on article I 337. The 
Author had a very high opinion of copper as a tonic. 

X It is doubtlefs difficult to make cliildren fwallow a fufficient quantity of bark to produce any 
good effett,, yet it is not impoffible. The formula brft adapted for children, is the powder of the 
cxtraa ; but as it fometiines occafions coriftipation, tUs effect muft be guarded a jaiiilt by fome pro- 
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it fhouid always be, with the child laid in a horizontal iu 
tuation; as the carrying them, or moving them in any de- 
gree oF an ered pollure, is very apt to occafion fume diftor- 
tion. It is extremely probable, that, in this difeafe, fric- 
tion with dry tlannels may be found an ufeful remedy. 

1735.] It is alio {'ankiently probable, that the avoiding 
of moifture is not only advifeable, but may likewife be of 
fervice in the cure of this difeafe. 

There is no doubt that a certain diet may contribute to 
the lame end; but what may be the molt eligible, I dare 
not determine. I have no doubt that leavened bread may 
be more proper than unfermented farinacea; but I cannot 
find any reafon to believe that ftrong beer can ever be a 
proper remedy. 

Practitioners have been divided in opinion concerning 
the ufe of milk in this difeafe. Zeviani, perhaps from theo- 
ry, condemns the ufe of it; but Benevoli employed it 
without its i-mpeding the cure of the difeafe. This laft I 
have often remarked in the courfe of ray own praftice. 
As it is difficult to feed children entirely v/ithout milk; fo 
I have commonly admitted it as a part of the diet of ricke- 
ty children ; and in many inllances I can affirm, that it did 
not prevent the cure of the difeafe.. In cafes, however, of 
any appearance of rickets, and particularly of a flow den- 
tition, I have diffuadcd the continuance of a child upon 
the brealf; becaufe the milk of women is a more watery 
nourilhment than that of cows: And I have especially dif- 
fuaded the continuing a child upon the breaft, when I 
thought the nurfe gave rather too much of fuch a watery 
nourifhment; for, as has been above-mentioned, I have had 
frequent occafion to fufpeft, that the milk of fuch nurfes 
has a tendency to favour the coming on of the rickets.* 

1736.] Befides the remedies and regimen now mention- 
ed, praclitioners have commonly employed in this difeafe, 
both emetics and purgatives. When the appetite and di- 
gcftionarc confiderably impaired, vomiting, if neither vio- 
lent, nor frequently repeated, fecms to be of fervice ; and 

per l.ix.it!\-c, efpccially bv Rhubarb given either with the bark or feparately. The following foimular 
us i proper doi'c for a child of tv/o years old, to be repeated twice a day ; 

Be. Extr. Cort. Peniv. dur. gr. viii. 

Pulv. Rad. Rhei. gr. x. 

Sacch. alb. gr. xv, 

M. f. pulv. 
• How does tsis accord v/iOi the laftlentence of uticlc 1723? 
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by a moderate agitation of the abdominal vifccra, may in 
fome meafure obviate the ftagnaiion and confequent fwcU 
ling that ufually occur in them. 

As the tumid ftate of the abdomen, To conflantly to be 
met with in this difeafe, fecms to depend very much upon 
a tympanitic affection of the inteilines; fo, both by obviat- 
ing this, and by deriving from the abdominal vil'ccra, fre- 
quent gentle purgatives may be of fervice. Zeviani, perhaps 
properly, recommends in particular rhubarb; wliich, bclidcs 
its purgative quality, has thofc aUb of bitter and aitrmgent. 

1737.J I have now mentioned moil of the remedies com- 
monly employed by the praftitioners of former times; but 
I mult not omit mentioning fome others that have been 
lately fuggefted. The late Mr. De Haen recommends 
the tellacea; and allures us of their having been employed 
with fuccefs-: But in the few trials which 1 have had occa- 
fion to make, their good effefts did not appear. 

The late Baron Van Sweitcn gives us one inftance of 
rickets cured by the ufe of hemlock; but I do not know 
that the praftice has been repeated. 

' BOOK III. 

Of the Impdigines; or Depraved Hahit^ with Affccliom 
of the Skin. 

1738.] JL FINB^it difficult to give any fufficiently correct 
and proper charatler of this order. The difcafes compre- 
hended under it, depend, for the moil part, upon a dcprav- 
ed ftate of the whole of the fluids, producing tumours, 
eruptions, or other preternatural affeftions of the (kin. 
Although it be extremely difficult to find a general cha- 
racter of the order that will apply to the genera and fpecies, 
I lliail befe treat of the principal genera which have been 
commonly comprehended under this order, and which I 
have enumerated in my Nofology. 

CHAP. I. 

iDf ^cropf)Ula, or t&e Eing's etiil* 

^739-] -I- ^^ chara6ter of this difeafe I have attempted 
in my Nofology: But it will be more properly taken from 
the whole of its hiltory, nov/ to be delivered. 
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1740-] It is commonly, and very generally, a hereditary 
difeafe; and although ii fometimes may, yet it rarely ap- 
pears, but in children whole parents had at fome period of 
their lives been affected with it. Whether it may not fail 
to appear in the children of Icrgphulous parents, and dii- 
cover itfeli afterwards in their offspring m the fucceeding 
generation, I caimot certainly determine; but believe that 
this has frcquendy happened. It appears to me to be deriv- 
ed more commonly from fathers than from mothers; but 
whether this happens from there bemg more fcrophulous 
men than fcrophaloas women married, I am not certain. 

With refpetl to the influence of parents m producing this 
difeafc, it delerves to be remarked, that in a family of many 
children, when one of the parents has been affe6led with 
fcrophula, and the other not; as it is ufual for fome of the 
children to be in conilitution pretty exatlly like the one 
parent, and others of them like the other; it commonly 
happens, that thole children who moft refemble the fcro- 
phulous parent become affeQed with fcrophula, while thofc 
rcfembhng the other parent entirely efcape. 

1741.] The fcrophula generally appears at a particular 
period of life. It feldom appears in the firll, or even in 
the fecond year of a child's life; and molt commonly it oc- 
curs from the fecond, or, as forjiealledge, and perhaps more 
properly, from the third, to the feventh year. Frequently, 
however, it difcovers itfclf ata later period; and there are 
inltances of its firil appearance, at every period till the age of 
puberty ; after which, however, the firit appearance of it 
is very rare. 

1742.] When it does not occur very early, we can ge- 
nerally diftinguifh the habit of body peculiarly difpofed to 
it. It moft commonly aftetts children of foft and flaccid 
habits, of fair hair and blue eyes; or at leait afieds thole 
much more frequently than thofe of an oppolitc complexion. 
It affects efpecially children of fmooth flvins and roly cheeks 
and fuch children have frequently a tumid upper lip, with 
a chop in the middle of it; and thus tumour is often con- 
fiderable, and extended to the columna nafi and lower part 
of the nodrils. The difeafe is fometimes joined with, or 
follows rickets; and although it frequently appears in chil- 
dren who have not had rickets in any great degree, yet it 
often attacks thofe who, by a proiubcvaiu forehead, by tu- 
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mid joints, and a tumid abdomen, fliou- that they had feme 
rachitic dilpolition. In parents who without having had 
the difeafe themfclves, feein to produce fcrophulous chil- 
dren, we can commonly perceive much of the lame habit 
and conftitution that has been jull now defcribed. 

Some authors have fuppofcd that the fmall pox has a 
tendency to produce this diieafe; and Mr. De Haenaflertsits 
followingthe inoculated, more frequently than the natural, 
finall pox. This kfi pofition, however, we can confident- 
ly affirm to be a miftake; although it muil be allowed, that 
in fact the fcrophula does often come on immediately af- 
ter the fmall pox. It is, however, difficult to find any 
connexion between the two difeafes. According to my 
obfervaiion, the accident only happens in children who 
have pretty manifeftly the fcrophulous difpofition; and I 
have had feveral inftances of the natural fmall pox comin,^ 
upon children alFeded at the lame time wiih fcrophula,- 
not only without this difeafe being any ways aggravated by 
the fmall pox, but even of its being for fome time after 
much relieved. 

1743.] The fcrophula generally (Ijows itfelf firft at a 
particular feafon of the year; and at fome time between 
the winter and fummer folltice; but commonly long before 
the latter period. It is to be obferved further, that the 
courfe of the difeafe is ufuallv connected with the courfe 
of the feaibns. Whilft the tumours and ulcerations pecu- 
liar to this difeafe, appear firit in the fpring, the ulcers are 
IVequenily healed up in the courfe of the fucceeding fum- 
mer, and do not break out again till the enfuing fpring, to 
follow again with the feafon the fame courie as before. 

1744.J Frequently the firfl appearance of the difeafe is 
the tumid and chopped Up above-mentioned. Upon other 
occafions the firlt appearance is that of fmall fpherical or 
oval tuniours, moveable under the fkin. They are foft^ 
but with fome elafticity. They are without pain; and 
without any change in the colour of the fkin. In this ftate 
they often continue for a long time; even for a year or 
two, and fomctimes longer. Mod commonly they firil 
appear upon the fides of the neck below the ears; but 
fometimes alfo under the chin. In eidier cafe, they are 
fuppofed to affetl in thcfe places the conglobate or lym- 
phatic glands only; and not at all the falivary glands, till 
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the difcafc is very greatly advanced. The difeafe fre- 
t^uently afFe8s, and even at firfl appears in, other paits of 
the body. In particular, it affcBs the joints of the elbows 
and ankles, or thofe of the fingers and toes. The appear- 
ances about the joints are not commonly, as elfewhejx!, 
foall moveable fwellings; but a tumour aimoft uniformly 
furrounding the joint, and interrupting its motion. 

^745-] Thefe tumours, as I have faid, remain for fomc 
time Utile changed; and, from the time they nrft appeared 
in the fpring, they often continue in this way till the return 
of the fame feafon in the next, or perhaps the fecond vcar 
after. About that time, however, or perhaps in the courfe 
of the feafon in which they firft appear, the tumour be- 
comes larger and more fixed; the (kin upon it acquires a 
purple, feldom a clear rednefs : but growing redder by 
degrees, the tumour becomes fofter, and allows the fluc- 
tuation of a liquid within to be perceived. All this pro- 
cefs, however, takes place with very littieji^jn attending 
it. At length fome part of the fl-Lin beccuffs paler; and 
by one or more fmall apertures a liquid is poured out. 

1 746.] The matter poured out has at firft the appear- 
ance of pus, but it is ufually of a thinner kind than that 
from phlegmonic abfceffes; and the matter as it continues 
to be difchargcd, becomes daily Icfs purulent, and appears 
more and more a vilcid ferum, mtcrmixed with fmall pieces 
of a white fubftance refembling the curd of milk. By de- 
grees the tumour aimoft entirely fubfides while the ulcer 
opens more, and fpreads broader : unequallv, however, in 
different directions, and therefore is without anv resuiar 
circumlcription. — The edges of the ulcer are commonlv 
flat and fmooth, both on their outfide and their inner edge, 
which feldom puts on a callous appearance. The ulcers, 
however, do not generally fpread much, or become deep- 
er; but at the fame time their edges do not advance, or 
put on any appearance of forming a cicatrix. 

1747.J In this condition the ulcers often continue for a 
long time; while new tumours, with ulcers fucceeding them 
ill the manner above defcribed, make their appearance 
in different parts of the body. Of the firft ulcers, how- 
ever, fome heal up, while oiher tumours and ulcers appear 
in their vicinity, or in other parts of the body: And in this 
mannex the difcafe proceeds, Ibme of tlie ulcers healing up, 
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at leafl: to a certain degree, in the comTc of fummer, and 
brey.king out in the fucceeding fpring: Or it continues, by 
new tumours and ulcers fucceeding them, in the fpring fea- 
fon, making their appearance fucceflivcly for fevcral years. 
1 748.] in this way the difeafe goes on for fevcral years; 
but very commonly in four or five years it is fpontaneouf- 
ly cured, the former ulcers being healed up, and no new 
tumours appearing: And thus at length the difeafe ceafes 
entirely, leaving only fomc indelible efchars, pale and 
fmooth, but in fome parts fhrivelled; or, where it had oc- 
cupied the joints, leaving the motion of thefe impaired, or 
entirely deltroyed. 

1749.] Such is the mod favourable courfe of this dif- 
eafe; and with us, it is more frequently fuch, than other- 
wife: But it is often a more violent, and fometimes a fatal 
malady. In thcfc cafes, more parts of the body are at the 
fame time affefled; the ulcers alfo feeming to be imbued 
with a peculiarly fliarp acrimony, and therefore becoming 
more deep, eroding, fpreading, as well as feldomer healing 
up. In fuch cafes, the'eyes are often particularly aflpefled. 
The edges of the eyelids are affe8ed with tumour and fuper- 
ficial ulcerations; and thcfc commonly excite obftinate in- 
flammation in the adnata, which frequently produces an 
opacity of the cornea. 

When the fcrophula efpecially afFe6ls the joints, it fome- 
times produces there confiderable tumours; in the abfcef- 
fes following which, the ligaments and cartilages are erod- 
ed, and the adjoining bones are affc61ed with a caries of a 
peculiar kind. In thefe cafes, alfo, of more violent fcrophu- 
la, while every year produces anumbcrof new tn'mours and 
ulcers, their acrimony feems at length to taint the whole 
fluids of the body, occafioning various diforders; and par- 
ticularly a hcclic fever, with all its fymptoms, which at 
length proves fatal, with fometimes the fymptoms of a 
phthifis pulmonalis. 

1750. J The bodies of perfons who have died of this 
difeafe fliow many of the vifccra in a very morbid (late ; 
and particularly moft of the glands of the mefentcry very 
much tumefied, and frequently in an ulcerated Rate. Com- 
monly alfo a great number of tubercles or cyils, contain- 
ing matter of various kinds, appear in the lungs. 

1751.] Such is the hiftoryot the difeafe; and from thence 
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it raay appear, that the nature of it is not eafily to be af- 
certained. It feems to be a peculiar affe6lion of the lym- 
phatic fyftem; and this in fomc meafure accounts for its 
connexion with a particular period of life. Probably, 
however, there is a peculiar acrimony of the fluids that is 
the proximate caufe of the difeafe; although of what na- 
ture this is, has not yet been difcovered. It may perhaps be 
generally diffufed in the fyftem, and exhaled into the fe- 
veral cavities and cellular texture of the body; and there- 
fore, being taking up by the abforbents, may difcover itfelf 
efpecially in the lymphatic fyftem. This, however, will 
hardly account for its being more confined to that fyftem, 
than happens in the cafe of many other acrimonies which 
may be liippofed to be as generally diffufed. In fhort, its 
appearance in particular conftitutions, and at a particular 
period of life, and even its being a hereditary difeafe, which 
fo frequendy depends upon the tranfmiffion of a peculiar 
conftitution, are all of them circumftances which lead me 
to conclude, upon the whole, that this difeafe depends up- 
on a peculiar consiiiuiion of the lymphatic system. 

1752. J It feems proper to obfcrve here, that the fcro- 
phula does not appear to be a contagious difeafe; at leaft: 
I have known many inftances of found children having had 
frequent and clofe intcrcourfe with fcrophulous children 
without being infeBed with the difeafe. This certainly 
fhows, that in this difeafe the peculiar acrimony of it is not 
exhaled from the furfacc of the body, but that it depends 
efpecially upon a peculiar conftitution of the fyftem. 

1753. J Several authors have fuppofed the fcrophula to 
have been derived from the venereal difeafe; but upon no 
juft grounds that I can perceive. In very many inftances, 
there can hardly be any fufpicion of the parents producing 
this difeafe having been imbued with fiphylis, or with any 
fiphylitic taint; and I have known feveral examples of pa- 
rents conveying fiphylis to their offspring, in whom, how- 
ever, no fcrophulous fymptoms at any time afterwards ap- 
peared. Further, the fymptoms of the two difeafes are 
very different; and the difference of their natures appears 
particularly from hence, that while mercury commonly and 
readily cures the fiphylis, it docs no fervice in fcrophula, 
and very often rather aggravates the difeafe. 

Vol. II. " L L 
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1754.] For the cure of fcrophula, we have not yet learn- 
ed any pradicc that is certainly or even generally fuccefsrul. 

The remedy which feems to be the moft fiiccefsfu!, and 
which our praBitioners efpecially trull to and employ, is 
the ufe of mineral waters; and indeed the wafhing out, by 
means of thefe, the lymphatic fyRem, would feem to be a 
meafure promihng fuccefs: but in very many inftances of 
the ufe of thefe waters, I have not been well fatisfied that 
they had fbortened.thc duration of the difcafc more than had 
often happened when no fuch remedy had been employed. 

1755. J With regard to the choice of the mineral waters 
moll fit for the purpofc, I cannot with any confidence give 
an opinion, Aimoft all kinds of mineral waters, whether 
chalybeate, fulphureous or faline, have been employed for 
the cure of fcrophula, and feemingly with equal fuccets 
and reputation; A circumflance which leads me to think, 
that, if they are ever fuccefsful, it is the elementary water 
that is the chief part of the remedy. 

Of late, fea water has been efpecially recommended and 
employed; but afternumcrous trials, I cannot yet difcover 
its fuperior efficacy. 

1756.J The other remedies propofed by pra6lical wri- 
ters are very numerous; but, upon that very account, I 
apprehend they are litde to be trufted: and as I cannot 
perceive any ju(l reafon for expetting fuccefs from them, 
I have very feldorn employed them. 

Of late, the Peruvian bark has been much recommend- 
ed : And as in fcrophulous pcrfons there are generally fome 
marks of laxity and flaccidity, this tonic may poflibly be 
offervice; but in a great ^'aricty of trials, I have never 
feen it produce any immediate cure of the difeafe. 

In feveral inflances, the leaves of coltsfoot have appear- 
ed to me to be fuccefsful. I have ufed it frequently in 
Itrong decoftion, and even then with advantage; but have 
found more benefit from the exprelfed juice, when the 
plant could be had in fomewhat of a fucculent (late, foon 
after its fird appearance in the fpring. 

1757. J I have alfo frequently employed the hemlock, 
and have fomctimes found it ufeful in difcufTing obdinate 
iweilings: But in this, it has alfo often difappointcd me; 
and I have not at any time obferved that it difpufcd fcro- 
phulous ulcers to heal. 
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I cannot conclude the fubjeft of internal medicines with- 
out remarking, that I have never found, either mercury or 
antimony, in any fhape, of ufe in this difcafe; and when 
any degree of a feverifh date had come on, the ul'e of mer- 
cury proved manifellly hurtful. 

1758.] In the progrefs of fcrophula, feveral external 
medicines are requifite. Several applications have been 
ufed for difculTing the tumours upon their firft coming on; 
but hitherto my own prattice, in thcfe refpe61s, has been 
attended with very little fuccefs. The folution of faccha- 
rum faturni has fcemed to be ufeful; but it has more fre- 
quently failed : And I have had no better fuccefs with the 
fpiritus Mindereri. Fomentations of every kind frequent- 
ly have been found to do harm; and poultices feem only 
to hurry on a fuppuration. I am doubtful if thi; lad be 
ever pra6lifed with advantage; for fcrophulous tumours 
fomeiimes fpontaneoully difappear, but never after any 
degree of inflammation has come upon them; and there- 
fore poultices, which commonly induce inflammation, 
prevent that difcullion of tumours, which might otherwife 
have happened. 

Even when fcrophulous tumours have advanced towards 
fuppuration, I am unwilling to haften the fpontaneousopen- 
ing, or to make it by the lancet; becaufe I apprehend the 
fcrophulous matter is liable to be rendered more acrid by 
communication with the air, and to become more eroding 
and fpreading than when in its inclofed date. 

1759.J The management of fcrophulous ulcers has, fo 
far as I know, been as little fucccfsful a.s that of the tu- 
mours. Efcharotic preparations, of~either mercury or cop- 
per, have been fomctimes ufeful in bringing on a proper 
fuppuration, and thereby difpohng the ulcer to heal; but 
they have feldom fucceeded, and more commonly they 
have cauled the ulcer to fpread more. The efcharotic 
from which I have received molt benefit is burnt alum, and 
a portion of that mixed with a mild ointment, has been as 
ufeful an application as any I have tried.- The applica- 
tion, however, that I have found mofl ferviceable and very 
univerfally admifTible, is that of linen cloths wetted with 
cold water, and frequently changed when they are becom- 
ing dry, it being inconvenient to let them be glued to the 
I"®rc. They are therefore lo be changed frequently during 
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the day; and a cloth fpread with a mild ointment or plafter 
may be applied for the night. In this praftice I have 
fometimes employed fea water; but generally it proved too 
irritating; and neither that nor any mineral water has ap- 
peared to be of" more fervice than common water. 

1760. J To conclude what I have to ofFer upon the cure 
of fcrophula, I muil obferve, that cold bathing fcems to 
have been of more benefit than any other remedy that I 
have had occafion to fee employed. 

: J ■ ■ 

CHAP. II. 

£Df %ip!)iii9i, or tbe OenercalDijSeaiEfe* 

1761.] XjlFTER praBitioners have had fo much expe- 
rience in treating this difeafe, and after fo many books have 
been publiflied upon the fubjeO;, it does not fecm neceffa- 
ry, or even proper, for me to attempt any full treatile con- 
cerningit; and I fhall therefore confine myfelf to fuch 
general remarks, as may ferve to illuftrate fome parts of 
the pathology or of the praftice. 

1762.] It is fufficiently probable, that anciently, in cer- 
tain parts of Afia, where the leprofy prevailed, and in Eu- 
rope after that difeafe had been introduced into it, a diieafe 
of the genitals, refembling that which now commonly arifes* 
from liphylis, had frequently appeared : but it is equally 
])robable, that a new difcale, and what we at prefent term 
Siphylis, was firft brought into Europe about the end of 
the fifteenth century ; and that the diftempcr now lo fre- 
quently occurring, has been very entirely derived from that 
■which was imported from America at the period mentioned.* 

3763.] This difeafe, at leaft in its principal circumftan- 
ces, never arifes in any perfon but from fome communica- 
tion with a perfon already affetled with it. It is moll com- 
rnonly contracted in confequence of coition with an in fe ti- 
ed perfon ; but in what manner the infection is communi- 
cated, is not clearly explained. I am pcrfuaded, that in coi- 
tion, it is communicated without there being any open ul- 

* Various opinions have been held by different phyficians about the origin of this difeafe ; fome 
fuppofing it to have cxiflcd in the oM world, wliile otliers think it was imported from tlie new world 
difcovered by Columbus. The difpute produced many controvcrfial tracts, from the perufal of which, 
the young nraditioner can Rain little advantageous Icr.owledsc. A'.l that we certainly know about the 
origin of the difeafe i», that it was firft obferved among the Frencli, when they were at Naples in the 
•year 14.93, and that it was brought into France by the French r/ho returned thither with Charles 
Columbus landed at Paloson the 1 5th March in the fame year, on liis return from his hrft voyage" 
JThe difeale therefore, if imported by Columbuss crew mutt have fyrcad rapidly through Europe, * 
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cer either in the perfon communicating or in the perfon re- 
ceiving the infeclion ; but in all other cafes, I believe it is 
never communicated in any other way than by a contaft of 
ulcer, either in the perl'on communicating, or in the perlbn 
receiving the infc61ion. 

1764.] As it thus arifes from the contaft of particular 
parts, fo It always appears firft in the neighborhood of the 
parts to which the infecting matter had been immediatelv 
applied ; and therefore, as moft commonly contraded by- 
coition, it generally appears firft in the genitals. 

1 765,] After its firft appearance in particular parts', more 
efpecially when thefe are the genitals of either fex, its ef- 
feds for fome time feera to be confined to thefe parts; and 
indeed, in many cafes, never extends further. In other cafes 
however, the infe6ling matter paffes from the parts firft af- 
fcded, and from the genital, therefore, into the blood-vef- 
fcls; and being there diffufed, produces difordersin many 
other parts of the body. 

From this view of die circumftances, phyficians have 
very properly diftinguiflied the different ftates of the dif- 
eaje, according as they are local or arc more univerfal. To 
the former they have adapted appellations fuited to the man- 
ner in which the difeafe appears; and to the other the gene- 
ral affeftion, they haveahnoft totally confined the appella- 
tions of Siphylis, Lues Venerea, or Pox, In the remarks I 
am now to offer, I fhall begin with confidering the local 
alfeftion. 

3 7 66. J This local affeftion appears chiefly in the form 
of gonorrhoea or chancre. 

The phenomena of gonorrhcEa, cither upon its firft conri- 
ing on or in its after progrefs, or the fymptoms of ardor 
urinae, chordee, or others attending it, it is not ncceffary for 
me to defcribe. I ftiall only here obferve, that the chief 
circumftance to be taken notice of, is the inflamed ftateof 
the urethra, which I take to be infeparable from the difeafe. 

1767.] In thefe well known circumftances, the gonor- 
rhcea continues for a time longer or fliorter, according to 
the conftitution of the patient; it ufually remaining longcft 
in the moft vigorous and robuft, or according to the pa- 
tient's regimen, and the care taken to relieve or cure the 
difeafe. In many cafes, if by a proper regimen the iriita- 
tioji of the inflamed ftatc is carefully avoided, the gonor- 
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rbcsa fponta?^eoufly ceafes, the Tymptoms of inflammation 
gradually abating, the mattef difcharged becoming of a 
thicker and more vifcid coridftcnce, as well as of a whiter 
colour; till at length, the (low of it ceafes altogether; and 
whether it be thus cured fpontaneouily, or by art, the dif-. 
eafe often exills without communicating any infeQioii to 
die oih\tr parts of the body. 

1768.] In other cafes, however, the difeafe having been 
negleded^ or by an improper regimen aggravated, it con- 
tinues with all its fymptoms for a long time; and produces 
various other diforders, m the genital parts, which, as com- 
m^only taken notice of by authors, need not be defcribed 
here. I fhall only obferve, that the inflammation of the 
urethra, which at firft feems to be feated chiefly, or only, 
in its anterior parts, is in fuch negle61ed and aggravated 
cafes fprcad upwards along the urethra, even to the neck 
ofthe bladder. In thefe circumitances, a more confider- 
able inflammation is occafioned in certain parts ofthe ure- 
thra; and confequently, fuppuration and ulcer are produc- 
ed by which the venereal poifon is fometimes comniuni-' 
catcd to the fyftem, and gives rife to a general iiphylis. 

1769.] It was fome time ago a pretty general iuppofi- 
tion, that the gonorrhcea depended always upon ulcers of 
the urethra, producing a difcharge of purulent matter; and 
fuch ulcers do indeed fometimes occur in the manner that 
has been juft now mentioned. We are now allured, how- 
f^'cr, from many dificcUons of perfons who had died when 
labouring under a gonorrhoea, that the difeafe may exill, 
and fiom many conliderations it is probable that it com- 
monly does exift, without any ulceration of the urethra; 
fo that the difcharge which appears, is entirely that of a vi- 
tiated mucus from the mucous follicles ofthe urethra. 

1770.] Although moftofthe fymptoms of i^onorrho^a 
fhould be removed, yet it often happens that a mucous fluid 
continues to be difcharged from the urethra for a long time 
after, and fometimes for a great part of a perfon's life. 
This difcharge is what is commonly called a GlecL 

With refpecl to this, it is proper to obferve, that in ibme 
cafes, when it is certain the matter difcharged contains no 
venereal poifon, the matter may,' and often docs put on that 
puriform appearance, and that yellow and greemfh colour, 
which appears in the difcharge at the beginning and durin'^ 
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the coiirfe of a virulent gonorrh-xa. Thcfe appearances 
in the matter of a gleet which before had been of a lefs co- 
loured kind, have frequently given occafion to fuppofe that 
a frefii infe6Uon had been received: But I am certain thai 
fuch appearances may be brought on by, perhaps, various 
other can fes; and particularly, by intemperance in veaciy 
and drinking concurring together. I believe, indeed, that 
this feldom happens to any but thofe who had before fre- 
quently laboured under a virulent gonorrhoea, and have 
more or lefs of gleet remaining with them : But I nmii aj- 
fo obferve, that in pcrfons who at no period of their life 
had ever laboured under a virulent gonorrhoea, or any 
other fymptom of fiphylitic afFe6lion, I have met with in- 
ftances of difcharges from the urethra refcmblinq; thofe of 
a virulent gonorrhoea. 

The purpofe of thefe obfervations is, to fuggeR to prac- 
tioners what I have not found them always aware oF, that 
in pcrfons laboring under a gleet, fuch a returii of the ap- 
pearances of a virulent gonorrh<£a may happen without 
any new infeOdon having been received, and confequepAiy 
not requiring the treatment which a new infetiion might 
perhaps demand. When, in the cure of gonorrhoea, it was 
the praBice to employ purgatives very frequently, and Ibme- 
times thofe of the draftic kind, I have known the gleet, or 
fpurious gon()rrhcEa,by fuch a pra^lice much incrcafedand 
long continued, and the patient's conftitution very much 
hurt. Nay in order more certainly further to prevent mif- 
takes, it is to be obferved, that the fpurious goiiorrhcsa is 
fometimes attended with hciit of urine, and fome degree of 
inflammation; but thefe fymptoms arc feldom confiderahle, 
and merely by the ailidance of a cool regimen, commonly 
difappearin a few days. 

1 771. J With rcfped to the cure of a virulent gonorrhoea, 
I have only to remark, that if it be true, as I have menti- 
oned above, that the difeaic will often, under a proper re- 
gimen, be fpontaneouily cured ; and that the whole of the 
viiulent matter may be thus entirely difcharged without the 
aOidance of art; it would fecm that there is nodjmg requi- 
red of pra6litioners, but to moderate and remove that ju- 
fiammation which continues the difeafe, and occaiions all 
the troublefome fymptoms that ever attend it. The I'oK; 
bufiiicfs thcrelore of our art in the cure of .eonor/hxa, is 
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to take off the inflammation accompanying it: And this I 
think may commonly be done, by avoiding excrcife, by 
uling a low and cool diet, by abftaining entirely from fer- 
mented and fpirituous liquors, and by taking plentifully of 
mild diluent drinks.* 

177 2. J The heat of urine, which is fo trouble fomc in 
this difeafe, as it arifes from the increafed fenfibility of the 
urethra in its inflamed flate; fo, on the other hand, the ir- 
ritation of the urine iias the effed of increafmg the inflam- 
mation, and is therefore to be removed as foon as poflible. 
This can be done moft effeQually by taking in a large quan- 
tity of mild watery liquors. Demulcents may be employ- 
ed; but unlefs they be accompanied with a large quantity 
of water, they will have little effeB.t Nitre had been com- 
monly employed as a fuppofed refrigerant : But, from 
much obfervation, I am convinced, that in a fmall quand- 
ty it is ufelefs, and in a large quandty certainly hurtful :J 
and, for this reafon, that every falinc matter pafling with the 
urine generally gives fome irritation to the urethra. To 
prevent the irritation of the urethra arifing from its increaf- 
ed fenfibility, the injeftion of mucilage or of mild oil into 
it has been praflifedi but 1 have feldom found this of 
much fervice. 

1773. J In gonorrhoea, as coflivenefs may be hurtful, 
both by an irritation of the fyftem in general, and of the 
urethra in particular, as this is occafioned always by the a- 
voiding of hardened fkces; fo coflivenefs is to be careful- 
ly avoided or removed ; and the frequent ufe of large gly- 

•» This (imple method of coring a gonorrhcca is, in msny cafes fufficient, but it can or.'.y be depen|t« 
ec? CD when the difc^fe is lli^tit and the patient of a hcxiihy conftituticn. As eveiy viru'eiit gonoT- 
rbo^a is evidently produced by the adion of the venereal poifon, tlie judicio\is p»Aiiioner will fel- 
•io-.-a truit to this nietiiod without the vfe of mercurials, after tlic infiaminatory fyniptoms have been 
Scire what fubdu'.d. They ought to be given in fui h cafes in very final! quantities, fo as to produce 
c!i!y a fiight effed on the month ; and theiv nfe ought to he continued titt every fymptom difappears. 
'''ercury may be iifeJ internally or externally a^ occalJon may require ; if it does not affeft the bow- 
«■;.-- nor purge, the common mercurial pill of the Kdinburi;!i Ph.-inracopoca is as good a formula as 
«ny we ha*e in the ftiop. Itbdufe mull be regulated by the effct's it produces. In genera!, we be- 
ftiri with a four j;rain piU every nifiht, and continue that qustUily til! the gums be flisbtly afiefled, 
or a coppery taite be perceived' in the meuth. Wliin either of tiicfc fymploiris appear, we are cer- 
tain that the mercury ii, received, in a fv:fficientquantitv, into the Rcncral mafs of the blood, lor 
deltrcyinj' the ^xnereal virus, anrf then a j>u\ may be i»iven once in two or three d?ys, ib as to keep up 
tlie fiiT.e Hij'Jit affeflion of the month, hut without iticrcifinp it. If the pill purees, we tlien are to 
iiave recourre to tl.e llronp mercurial oiiitinent, iialf a draclim of which muft he rubbed into tlie 
harrs nipht and morning, till the moutli he afieded in the m,»rner above defcribed. T!ic patient 
oiij;lu to wca.-f.ar.nel drawers during the whole time of tlic continuing the rubbinf;, which ought to 
be regulated by tiie oejiree of affection perceived in tiic mouth. Tlie ufe ether of the pill or of 
friilion piuit he continued eipht or ten days after every fyi^iptom of the diftafc has difappeared. 

f Linifeefi-tea, a very lh;n dccodlion of marlh-mallow root, or thin barlcy-watcr, v. ill, in mcft 
cafes aniVcr the intentf-v l^J'tcicntly well. The tdmmon almond nnuhion has been recorr mended 
in th.efc cafes, arc w hen ni. en in large quantities is cettainly very eCicacious. It mav be ufed as the: 
pxtiv-nc's ccrr.;r on drink. 
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fters oF water and oil, I have found of remarkable benefit 
in this dil'eafe. If glyflers, however, do not entirely obvi- 
ate codivenefs, it will be neceffary to give laxatives by the 
mouth : which, however, fliould be of the mildcft kind, 
and fliould do no more than keep the belly regular and a 
little loofe, without much purging.* 

The praftice of frequent purging, which was formerly 
fo much in ufe, and is not yet entirely laid afide, has al- 
ways appeared to me to be generally fuperlluous, and of- 
ten very hurtful. Even what are fuppofed to be cooling 
purgatives, fuch as Glauber's fait, foluble tartar, and cry- 
ftals of tarter, in fo far as any part of them pafs by urine, 
they, in the fame manner as we have faid of nitre, may be 
hurtful; and fo far as they produce very liquid flools, the 
matter of which is generally acrid, they irritate the re6lum, 
and confequendy the urethra. This laft effeft, however, 
the acrid, and in any degree draflic, purgatives, more cer- 
tainly produce. 

1774-] ^^ cafes of a gonorrhoea attended with violent 
inflammation, blood-letting may be of lervice; and in the 
cafe of perfons of a robufl: and vigorous habit, in whom 
the difeafe is commonly the moft violent, blood-letting may 
be very properly employed. As general bleedings, how- 
ever, when there is no phlogiflic diathefis in the fyftem, 
have little effeft in removing topical inflammation; fo in 
gonorrhoea, when the inflammation is confiderable, topical 
bleeding applied to the urethra by leeches, is generally 
more cfFeftual in relieving the inflammation. t 

1 775. J When there is any phymofis attending a gonor- 
rhoea, emollient fomentations applied to the whole penis are 
often of fervice. In fuch cafes it is neceffary, and in all 
others ufeful, to keep the penis laid up to the belly, whea 
the patient cither walks about or is fitting.;]; 

# A tea-fpoonful of the following eleftuary taken occafionally will keep the belly fufficiently open. 
R. Pulv. Jalap. 51. 
Nitri. B'u. 
Elect. Lenitiv. |i. 
Syr. Simpl. q. 3. 
M. f. Elect, 
f The good cfTefts of leeches in thefe cafes are confinned by experience. They may be applied 
en the under fide of the penis, and three or four thus applied have frequently produced amazing 
effetls. The operation, however, is extremely painful, and is lisidom fubmittcd to a fccond time 
by a patient who has once experienced it. 

t In all cafes of inflammation of the urethra thefe emollient applications give jgreat relief. The 
common white bread poultice may be ufcd during the night time or whUc tlie p»ticBt Is ia bed; and 
vvarm flannels impregnated with liaJfcii-ua whflc he is fitting up. 
Vol. il. Mm 
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1776.] Upon occafion of frequent priapifm and clior. 
dee, it has been found ufeful to apply to the whole of the 
penis a poultice of crumb of bread nioiftencd with a ftrong 
folution of fugar of lead. I have, however, been oftea 
difappointed in this praBicc, perhaps by the poultice keep- 
ing the penis too warm, and thereby exciting the very fymp- 
toms I wifhcd to prevent. Whether lotions of the exter- 
nal urethra with a folution of the fugar of lead, might be 
ufeful in this cafe, I have not properly tried.* 

1777.] With rcfpea to the ufc of injcBions, fo frequent- 
ly employed in gonorrhoea, I am perluaded, that the early 
life of aftringent injeBions is pernicious; not by occafion- 
ing a fiphylis, as has been commonly imagined; but by 
increafmg and giving occafion to all the confequences of 
the inflammation, particularly to the very troublefome 
fymptoms of fwellcd tefticles. When, however, the dif- 
eafe has continued for fome time, and the inflammatory 
fymptoms have very much abated, I am of opinion, that 
by injeftions of moderate aftringency, or at leaft of this 
gradually increafed, an end may be fooner put to the dif- 
eafc than would otherwife have happened; and that a gleet, 
ib readily occurring, may be generally prevented. t 

1778. J Befides the ufe of aftringent injeftions, it has 
been common enough to employ thofe of a mercurial kind. 
With refpe6l to thefe, although I am convinced that the 
infeclion producing gonorrhcea, and that producing chan- 
cres and fiphylis, are one and the fame; yet I apprehend, 
that in gonorrhcjea mercury cannot be of ufe by correfting 
the virulence of the infc8ion; and therefore that it is not 

* The fugar of lead folution may perhaps be objefled apainti on account of its ftoppin^ tf'.e d:f- 
cliarge, and induirinp a fwelled refticle, which has fometimes followed its application. Wrapping 
the penis up in linen rags wet witli cold water, frequcHtly anfwers the purpofc of preventini» the vi- 
olence of the fymptoms, as well as any mure complicated application. The cold v.et raf^s ought to 
be renewed whenever they grow warm. 

t The pradlice of uling aftringent injections is extremelv common ; but (as the author judiv ob- 
fcrves} their ufe is frequently attended witli difagreeable confequences. In peneral tliey do fiarm 
when ufed during the continuance of the i.nflammatoryfpnptoms, or even too loon after thefe fymp- 
toms have difappeared. If, however, (after the inflammatory fvmptoms are overcome, and mercury 
has been ufed for fix «i;eeks or tv.o months in the manner dcf'cn'bed in tlie note on article 1771; the 
running ftill continues, «T5>uiay tlicn have rccourfc to thefe aftrinjzent injections. 'I'hey may be made 
of fugar of lead and white vitriol, well diluted wich water, as in the following -. 
Bi' Sacch. Saturn. 

Vitriol, alb. a a 53s. 

Aq. font. Bviii. 

M. et cola percliartain. 

Half an ounce of this irjeftion flightly warmed, may be thrown up in the urethra twice a &iv • but 

if it produce any fmanlng. it ought to be diluted with more w?tcr Solutions of copper have'aHT> 

been ufed with advantacc in theJe cafvs, but thty are of fo corrofivea nature as frcnuentlv to do harm- 
if not very much diluted.— An impnidcnt or too frequent ufe of any of thrfe injeClicni cfneriallvif 
thev art too ltron<; or not fufticiently diluted, Jbmetimes inHam<,-s or cvfn ex' oriat'-s tlir; un'thr n<i 
lien'ce much mifchicf ar.Yes. Tlie taulious j<raaiuor.er iniat tlicicfoix; ncvej ufe lie n lo Lir.r^'^Jt^ 
produce much fmarting. 6 •" "» 
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univerfally neccITaiy in this difcafe, I am perfuadcd, how- 
ever, that mercury applied to the internal fiirface of the 
urethra, may be of ufc in promoting the more full and free 
difcharge of virulent matter from the mucous glands of ii. 
Upon this fuppohtion, I have frequently employed mercurial 
itijettions; and, as I judge, with advantage; thofe injec- 
tions often bringing on fuch a Hate of the confiftence and 
colour of the matter difcharged, as we know ufually to pre- 
cede its fpontaneous ceafing. I avoid thefe injections, 
however, in recent cafes, or while much inflammation is 
ftill pre font; but when that inflammation has fomewhat 
abated, and the difcharge notwithftanding (till continues in 
a virulent form, I employ mercurial injc8ions freely. I 
employ thofe only that contain mercury entirely in a liquid 
form, and avoid thofe which may dcpofit an acrid powder 
in the urethra. That which I have found mod ufcful is a 
folution of the corrofive fublimate in water; fo much di- 
luted as not to occafion any violent fmarting, but not fo 
much diluted as to give no fmarting at all. It is fcarce 
ncceffary to add, that when there is reafon to fufpeft there 
are ulcerations already formed in the urethra, mercurial 
injetlions are not only proper, but the only effcBual re- 
medy that can be employed. 

*779-] ^^^^^'"i regard to the cure of gonorrhoea, I have 
only one other remark to offer. As mod of the fymptoms 
arife from the irritation of a (timulus applied, theeffeBs of 
this irritation may be often leffencd by diminifhing the ir- 
ritability of the fyflem; and it is well known, that the moll 
certain means of accomplilhing tliis is by employing opium. 
For that reafon, I confider the praftice both of applying 
opium diredly to the urethra,* and of exhibiting it by the 
mouth, to be extremely ufeful in moft cafes of gonorrhoea. 
1780.] After thus offering fome remarks with refpeft 
to gonorrhoea in general, I might proceed to connder par- 
ticularly the various fymptoms which fo frequently attend 
it ; but it does not feem necelfary for me to attempt this af- 
ter the late publications of Dr. Foart Simmons, and of 
Dr. Schwediaur, who have treated the fubjett fo fully, and 
with lb much difcernment and fkill.t 

♦ Opium mav he very conveniently applied to the urethra by injcaion ; and for this purpofe a di- 
Ju.-iit folution of opium in water is preferable to a fpirituous or vinous (olution. A grain ot opuim 
riillblved in an cmnc- of water, and the folution ftrained, i-.ay be injeded twice or thrice a day ; and 
thirlv or fortv drops (if laudanum may be given every night at bed time. ^ . ^, 

t As a fuelled tcllicle frequently attends a fuppreffed ponorrhcei, it may be prober to give tl>c 
youni; practitioner fomc dirctUons concerning the managenicnt of it.— Sometimes witdout any other 
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1781.] The other form of the local affeaion of fiphylis, 
is that of chancre. The ordinary appearance of this I need 
not defcribc, it having been already fo often done. Of 
the few remarks 1 have to offer, the firll is, that I believe 
chancres never appear in any degree without immediately 
communicating to the blood more or lefs of the venereal 
poifon : For Thave conftantly, whenever chancres had ap- 
peared, found, that unlefs mercury was immediately given 
internally, fome fymptoms of a general fiphylis did certain- 
ly come on afterwards; and though the internal ufe of 
mercury fiiould prevent any fuch appearance, it is fhll to 
be prefumed that the poifon had been communicated, be- 
caufe mercury could atl upon it in no other manner than 
as diffufed in the fluids. 

1782.J It has been a queflion among pra6litioners, up- 
on the fubjetl of chancres. Whether they may be imme- 
diately healed up by applications made to the chancres, or 
if they fliould be left open for fome time without any fuch 
application? It has been fuppofed, that the fudden healing 
up of chancres might immediately force into the blood a 
poifon which might have been excluded by being difcharg- 
ed from the chancre. This, however, is a fuppofition that 
is very doubtful; and, upon the other hand, I am certain, 
that the longer a chancre is kept open, the more poifon it 
perhaps generates, and certainly fupplies it more copioufly 
to the blood. And although the above-mentioned fuppo- 
fition were true, it will be of little confequence, if the in- 
ternal ufe of the mercury, which I judge necelfary in eve- 
ry cafe of chancre, be immediately employed. I have of- 
ten feen very troubleiome confequences follow from al- 

F^mluf J^KV«iL^.™r „*.P^«'"ature ftopning of a gonorrb«a, a pain is ffelt in the 

a^The Daln and rwe?^nt 2r? fA^n *^ P*''' • °"''?" the velTels and epidiilymis begin to fwell, 
ana ine pain ana Iwelling are foon communicated to tlie tefticlc —In tlipfp rafr? v/- m„rt ^«„«rri 

rot ^tf.e"or?ou'%''e.'h' ""'^'"k« him II a.c inflamnvatorVdiathefis Ipp ari^o beunivemP- C ff 

vith a fcn.ple oF nitre in eacnV ?t Thk r. 'i';^^^ very fpare diet uling for his drink cold water 
.vitiKn twenty four ho^ rsfhut, it wiiT^be nSa" ^to con^^^ "^ "'^ fympton.s. 

^virm poultice for three or four davTorloneeram'U^^^^^^^^ *'"' ""^^^^ "'"^ coM plcdjiets and 

have been completely removed, the pa denf ma, lU un C v-^n P" ^^'^^ i'^^f »'" andfwelling 
penfnry bandage for the fcrotum as the we™,\ nf Vf^^ r „■ \ ^"'' ''^„P™dent for fiim to ufe a ft.l- 
v'ill he apt to occanontheretu™of t^l thcKm'bfom/-^^^ Kl '''"='=hing the fpermatic cords, 

the fv^renln-s of the epididvnl™nd teitir^« wnX 7;,°^k ™^l gonorrhoea, if it ha? preceded 
happens thSt. on difcSffing-^l^ tumor "nheV"^^^ ' ^^''j' '"^^-i'^ fo^rethres 

*°.^'^1 • " there cafes w^ muft apply co d p cdEc ™to th^^^^^^^ ^'T *"=«'" ^° ^r" I'^'"^"' ^"'i 

ruo atthciame time, fome ftrong mercurial ointment on tb^^^^ f . \° ^^5 f"ot«m ; and 

the lymphatics going to thefe glands ; and if Uie pen"s be not infllntn .'''f/'"f '^'v'" ^^^ ^ ""^'^ of 
Jtiercur.al ointment ought to be rubbed on the bafe of rl?,^ ",°V "^.'*' ''^'*^ ^ drachm or a ftruple of 

;uch i< thegeneral method of trea:iS« Of thbki^n^^ V^^ infideof the prepuce. 

Jaili of fucccls. "tA.iug UUC5 01 inu Kind, and a prudent continuance of it Icldoiti 
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lowing chancres to remain unhealed; and the Tymptoms of 
general fiphyiis have always Teemed to me to be more con- 
liderablc and violent in proportion as chancres had been 
fuffered to remain longer unhealed. They Ihould always, 
therefore, be healed as foon as poffible; and that, by the 
only very cffeaual means, the application of mercurials to 
the chancre itfelf. Thofe that are recent, and have not 
yet formed any confiderable ulcer, may often be healed by 
the common mercurial ointment; but the moft powerful 
means of healing them has appeared to me, to be the ap- 
plication of red precipitate in a dry powder.* 

1783.] When, in confequence of chancres, or of the 
other circumftances above-mentioned, by which it may- 
happen the venereal poifon has been communicated to the 
blood, it produces many different fymptoms in different 
parts of the body, not neceffary to be enumerated and def- 
cribed here, that having been already done by many author* 
■with great accuracy. 

1 784.] Whenever any of thofe fymptoms do in any de- 
gree appear, or as foon as it is known that the circumftan- 
ces which give occafion to the communication of the ve- 
nereal poifon have taken place, I hold the internal ufe of 
mercury to be immediately neceffary; and I am well per- 
fuaded, that mercury employed without delay, and in fuf- 
ficient quantity, will pretty certainly prevent the fymptoms 
which would oiherwife have foon appeared, or will remove 
thofe that may have already difcovered themfelves. In 
both cafes, it will fecure the perfon from any future con- 
fequences of fiphyiis from that infection. 

'^7^5- J This advice for the early and full ufe of mercu- 
ry, I take to be the moft important that can be given with 
refpe6i; to the venereal difeafe: And although I muft ad- 
mit that the virulence of the poifon may be greater in one 
cafe than in another, and even that one conftitution may be 
more favourable than another to the violence of the dif- 
eafe; yet I am thoroughly convinced, that moft of the in- 
ftances which have occurred 01 the violence and obftinacy 

♦ Although chancres may be very fpeedily healed by red precipitate alone, vet It will be necelTary 
fometimesto ufe an olntmeit miJc of the red precipitate, and twice or thrice its weiglit of frdh 
hogs lard The precipitate wiil by this means be more coniliintly k»pt on tlve part. The practitioner, 
however, muft be cautions left he ufi: too preat a quantity of precipitate, which bi- its corrolive quali- 
ty, fometimes increafesthe ulcer it was meant to heal. — ^^Durin;; the ufe of This application, it wili be 
Tiece'Tary alio to ufe mercury either intennilly or externally, in the manner defcrii)ed In the note on 
article 1771 — The application of the laps infcrnalis to chancres, comes recommended tousontlic 
authori:y oi fonie eminent praditioners. It is however, a dangcrou* .ij)plication, and frcqutatiy jia- 
iiucci ulcers that «rc extremely difficult to hcaJ. 
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of fiphylis have been owing very entirely to the negle6l of 
the eariy application of mercury.* 

1786.J Whatever other remediest of fiphylis may be 
known, or may hereafter be found out, I cannot pretend 
to determine; but I am well perfuaded, that in mod cM'es 
mercury properly employed will prove a very certain and 
efFettual remedy. With rcfpccl to otheis that have been 
propofcd, I fhall offer this remark only, that I have found 
ihc decoBion of the mezereon contribute to the healing of 
ulcers which fcemed to have refifted the power of mercury. 
1787.J With regard to the many and various prepara- 
tions of mercury, 1 do not think it neccffary to give any 
enumeration of them here, as they are commonly very well 
known, and have been lately well enumerated by Dr. 
Schwediaur. The choice of them fcems to be for the moll 
part a matter of indifference; as I believe cures have been 
andftill may be effeQed by many different preparations, if 
properly adminiftcrcd. The proper adminiflration^; fcems 
to confift, Ji7'it, In the choohng thofe preparations which 
are the leaft ready to run off by ftool ; and therefore the 
applications externally by unction, are in many cafes the 
lEoft convenient. 2dly, In employing the un6lion, or in 
giving a preparation of mercury internally, in fuch quanti- 
ty as may ihow its fenhble effecls in the mouth. And, 
3^/7, without carrying ihefe effetis to a greater length. In 
the continuing the employment of mercury for feveral 
weeks, or till the fymptoms of the dileafe Ihall have for 
fome time entirely difappeared. I fay nothing of the re^ 
gimen proper and neccffary for patients during the employ- 
ment of mercury, becaufe I prefume it to be very well known. 
1788. J Among the other preparations of mercury, I be- 
lieve thecorroilve fublimate has often been employed with 
advantage: But I believe alfo, that it requires being con- 
tmucd for a longer time then is neccffary in the employ- 
ment of other preparations in the manner above propofed- 
and I fufpe6l it has often failed in making a cure becaufe 
employed while perfons were at the fame' time cxpofed to 
the rree air. * 

1789.] Uponthefe points, and others relative to the ad- 

« & a word, mercury is a certain fpeciftc for fiphvlis, and a fin-e anHM^f „ 
on If ,t be properly ufed, it feldomVaiU of produdn-' a cure anT f ° " »E^>"ft the venereal poi- 
peedv, in rroportion as merr„rv has been uf.rt ;n fl„. .^'.^L, A^ •_''",''.?'"\.C'"e «"" always be nior* 
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miniftration of mercury, and the cure oFihisdifeafe, I might 
offer fome particular remarks: But 1 believe they are ge- 
nerally underltood; and it is enough for me to fay here, 
that if praBitioners will attend, and patients will fubmit, to 
the general rules given above, they will fcldom fail oi ob- 
taining a certain and fpeedy cure of the difeafe. 



CHAP. III. 

3790.] X HIS difeafe appea.rs fo frequently, and the ef- 
fects of it are fo often fatal in fleets and armies, that it has 
very properly engaged the particular attention of phyficians. 
It is indeed furpriling that it had not fooncr attratled the 
efpecial notice both of ftatefmen and phyficians, fo as to 
have produced thofe meafures and reguladons that might 
prevent the havock which it fo often occafions. Within 
thefe laft fifty years, however, it has been fo much attended 
to and ftudied, that we might fuppofe every circumftance 
relating to it fo fully and exa6lly afcertained, as to render 
all further labor upon thefubjeft fuperfluous. This perhaps 
may be true ; but it appears to me, that there arc Itill fev- 
eral circumftances regarding the difeafe not agreed upona- 
mong phyiicians,as well as different opinions formed, fome 
of which may have a bad effe6l upon the practice ; and this 
feems to be fo much the cafe, that I hope I (hall be excuf- 
ed in endeavoring hereto (late the faBsas they appear to me 
from the beft authorides, and to offer remarks upon opini- 
ons which may influence the pra6Uce in the prevention and 
cure of this difeafe. 

lygi.] With refpe£l to the phenomena of the difeafe, 
they have now been fo fully obfcrved, and fo accurately 
defcribed, that there is no longer any doubt in difcerning 
the difeafe when it is prefent, or in diilinguifhing it from 
almoft every other ailment, in particular it feems now to 
be fully determined, that there is one difeafe only, intitlcd 
to the appellation of Scurvy ; that it is the fame upon the 
land as upon the lea ; that it is the fame in all climates and 
feafons, as depending every where upon nearly the fame 
caules; and that it is not at all diverfified, either in its phe- 
nomena or its caufes, as had been imagined fome tim?'ago. 
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1702 I The phenomena of fcurvy, therefore, are not to 
be delcnbed here, as it has been fo fully and accurately dorie 
clfcwhcrc; and I fhall only endeavor to afcertain thofe fads 
vith rcfpea to the prevention and cure of the dileafe which 
ieem not yet to be exaBly agreed upon. And firft, with re- 
fpect to the antecedents diat may be conhdered as the rc^ 
mote caufes of thedifeafe. 

1793.] The molt remarkable circumftances amongft the 
antecedents of this difeafe is, that it has moft commonly hap- 
pened to men living very much on faked meats ; and whe- 
ther it ever arife in any other circumftances, is extremely 
doubtful. Thefe meats are often in a putrefcent ftate; and 
to the circumftance of the long continued ufe of animal 
food in a putrefcent and fomewhat indigeftive ftate, the dif- 
eafe has been efpecially attributed. Whether the circum- 
ftances of the meat's being falted, has any efFe6l in produc- 
ing the difeafe, otherwifc than by being rendered more in- 
digcftible, is a queftion that remains ftill in difpute. 

1794.] It feems to me, that the fait concurs in produc- 
ing the etfccl; for there is hardly any inftance of the dif- 
eafe appearing unlefs where fait meats had been employed, 
and fcarcely an example where the long continued ufe of 
thefe did not produce it; befides all which, there are fome 
inftances where, by avoiding falted meats, or by diminifti- 
ing the proportion of them in diet, while other circumftan- 
ces remained much the fame, the difeafe was prevented 
from appearing. Further, if it may be admitted as an ar- 
gument upon this fubjetl, I (hall hereafter endeavor to 
Ihow, that the large ufe of fait has a tendency to aggravate 
and incrcafe the proximate caufe of fcurvy. 

. ^795-] ^^ mult, however, be allowed, that the principal 
circumltance in caufing fcurvy, is the living very much and 
very long upon animal food, elpccially when in a putrefcent 
ftate; and the clear proof of this is, that a quantity of frefh 
vegetable food will always certainly prevent the difeafe. 

1796.] V/hile it has been held, that, in thofe circum- 
ftances in which fcurvy is produced, the animal food em- 
ployed was efpecially hurtful by its being of difficult digef- 
tion, this opinion has been attempted to be confirmed, by 
oblerving, that the reft of the food employed in the fame 
circumftances was alfo of difficult digeftion. This is fup- 
pcfcd to be efpecially the cafe of uiifermented farinacea 
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\vhich fo commonly makes a part of the fea-diet. But I 
apprehend this opinion to be very ill-founded.; for the un- 
fermented farinacca, which are in a great proportion the 
food of infants, of women, and of the greater part of man- 
kind, can hardly be fuppofed to be food of difficult digef- 
tion : and with refpe£t to the produBion of fcurvy, there 
are fa6fs which (how, that unfermentcd farinacea, employed 
in large proportion, have had a confiderable efrecl in pre- 
venting thcdifeafe. 

1797.] ^^ ^^^ been imagined, that a certain impregnation 
of the air upon the fea had an effed in producing icurvy. 
But it is altogether improbable: for the only impregnations 
which could be fufpetted, are thofe of inflammable or me- 
phitic air; and it is now well known, that thefe impregna- 
tions are much lefs in the air upon the lea than in that upon 
the land ; bcfides, there are otherwife many proofs of the 
falubrity of the fea-air. If therefore, fea-air have any ef- 
feft in producing fcurvy, it muft be by its fenfible qualities 
of cold ormoillure. 

1 798. J That cold has an efFeft in favouring the produc- 
tion of fcurvy, is manifeit from hence, that the difeale is 
more frequent and more confiderable in cold than in warm 
climates and feafons ; and that even warm clothing has a 
confiderable effe6l in preventing it. 

1 799.] Moiflure may in general have an efFc6t in favour- 
ing the produ6lion of fcurvy, where that of the atmofphere 
in which men are placed is very confiderable : but the or- 
dinary moiflure of the fea-air is far from being fuch. Pro- 
bably it is never confiderable, except in the cafe of unufu- 
al rains ; and even then it is perhaps by the application of 
moiflure to the bodies of men in damp clothing only that 
it has any fhare in the produ6lion of fcurvy. At the fame 
time, I believe, there is no inftance of either cold or moif- 
ture producing fcurvy, without the concurrence of the faul- 
ty fea diet. 

1800. J Under thofe circumftances which produce fcur- 
vy, it commonly fcems to occur moft readily in the perfons 
who are the leaft exercifed; and it is therefore probable, 
that confinement and want of cxxrcife m.ay have a great 
Ihare in producing the difeafe. 

1801.] It appears that weaknefs, in whatever manner 

Vol. II. Nn 
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occafioncd, is favourable to the produBion of fcurvy. It 
is therefore probable, that unufual labour and fatigue may 
often have fome Oiare in bringing it on: And upon the 
fame account, it is probable, that fadnefs and dcfpondency 
mav iaduce a weaknefs of the circulation; and thereby, as 
has been remarked, be favorable to the produdion of fcurvy. 

1802 1 Ithas alh> been obferved, that perfons negligent 
m keeping their {kin clean by wafhing and change ol cloth- 
ing arc more liable than others to be affc6ted uith fcurvy. 

iSo-^ ] Several of thefe caufes, now mentioned, con- 
curringtO'^ethcr,feem to produce fcurvy; but there is no 
proper' evidence ih:it anv one of them alone will produce 
it, or that all the other uniting together will do it, without 
the particular concurrence of the fea diet. Along with 
this however, feveral of the other circumltances mention- 
ed, have a great effed in producing it fooner, and in a more 
confiderabie degree, than Ihould otherwife have happened 
from the diet alone. 

1 804.] From diis view of the remote caufes, it will rea- 
dily appear, that the prevention of the difeafe may in fome 
meafure depend upon the avoiding of thofe circumltances 
which we have enumerated as contributing to bring on the 
difeafe fooner than it would otherwife come on. At the 
fame time, the only effeftual means will be, by avoiding 
the diet of faked meats; at Icaft by leffening the propor- 
tion of thefe, and uiing'meat perferved otherwife than by 
fait; by ufing in diet any kind of efculent vegetable matter 
that can be obtained; and efpecially by uhng vegetable 
matters the mod difp'ofed to acefcency, fuch as malt; and 
by drinking a large quantity of pure water. 

1805. J The cure of fcurvy feems now to be very well 
afcertained; and when the neceffary means can be obtain- 
ed, the difeafe is commonly removed very quickly. The 
chief means is a food of frefh and fucculent vegetables, 
and thofe almoft of any kind that are at all efculent. Thofe 
moft immediately effectual are the acid fruits, and, as be- 
ing of the fame nature, all fort of fermented liquor. 

i8c6.] The plants named alkalescent^ fuch as thofe of 
thf=- garlic tribe and of the tetradynamise,* are alfo particu- 
larlv ufeful in the cure of this difeafe; for, notwithftanding 

* Tlx plar^ti of this clafs ought to be ufed !n large quanttt'.e?, and raw. The more aftive fcecics 
ar- aorfe-radirn Muftard, Water-crcfs, garden-crea. Scurvy grafs: The milder fpecies are, Ra- 
tUi^cs, 'I U! nips. Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Brocoli, &c. r « 

To the above lift, may be addcU fome other antifcorbutics of difTerent claff's ■ ;s Malt, Spinach, 
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their appellation, they in the firft part of their fermentation 
undergo an acefcency, and feem to contain a great deal of 
acefcent matter. At the fame time, tliey have generally 
in their compofition an acrid matter that readily paffes by 
urine, probably by perfpiration; and by promoting both ex- 
cretions, are ufeful m the difeafe. It is probable, that fome 
plants of the coniferous tribe, fuch as the fpruce tir, and other 
poU'efred of a diuretic power, may likewife be of fome ufe. 
1807. J ^^ ^^ fufficiently probable, that milk of every 
kind, and particularly its produ6lions whey and butter milk, 
may prove a cure of this difeafe. 

1808.] It has been common in this difeafe to employ 
the foflil acids; but there is rcafon to doubt if they be of 
any fervice, and it is certain they are not effe6lual reme- 
dies. They can hardly be thrown in fuch quantity as to 
be ufeful antifeptics; and as they do not feem to enter 
into the compofition of the animal fluids, and probably pafs 
off unchanged by the excretions, fo they can do little in 
changing the itate of the fluids, 

1809.] The great debility which conftantly attends fcur- 
vy, has naturally led phyficiansto employ tonic and flrengh- 
cning medicines, particularly the Peruvian bark; but the 
efficacy of it leems to me very doubtful. It is furprifing 
how foon the ufe of a vegetable diet reftores the Itrength 
of I'corbutic perfons; which feems to (how that the pre- 
ceding debility had depended upon the ftate of the fluids; 
and confequently, till the found ftate of thcfe can be re- 
(tored, no tonic remedy can have much eifetl; but as the 
Peruvian bark has little power in changing the ftate of the 
fluids, fo it can have little effeft in fcurvy. 

1810. J I fhall conclude my obfervations upon the me- 
dicines employed in fcurvy, with remarking, that the ufe 
of mercury is always manifeftly hurtful. 

1811. J After having obferved that both the prevention 
and cure of this difeafe are now very well known, it may 
feem unneceflary to enter into much difcuffion concerning 
its proximate caufe: but as fuch difcuffions can hardly be 
avoided, and as falfe opinions may in fome meafure cor- 
rupt the pra6Hce, I fliall venture to fuggeft here what ap- 
pears to me moft probable upon the fubjc6l. 

liect, Carrots, Celery, Endive, Lettuce, Afparagus, the ycnmg fhoots of Hops, Purflain, with feve- 
yal otiiers. Ail thefc freOi vegetahles muft be eaten in large quantities ; they eughc indeed to con- 
Altute the paticnt't cdief food, and bis drink may be a frcm iofufion oi malt. 
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1812.] Notwithftanding what has been affertcd hy fome 
eminent perions, I truft to the concurring teftimony of the 
moft part of the authors upon the fubjea, that in fcurvy 
the fluids fuffer a confiderable change. 

From thefe authors wc learn, that in the blood drawn 
from the veins of perfons laboring under the fcurvy, the 
craflamcntum is different both in color andconhttence from 
what it is in healthy perfons; and that at the fame time the 
ferum is commonly changed both in color and ta(te. The 
excretions alfo, in'fcorbutic perfons, fhow a change in the 
f>ate of the fluids. The breath is fetid; the urine is al- 
ways high colored, and more acrid than ufual; and if that 
acrid cxfudation from the feet, which Dr. Hulme takes no- 
tice of, happens cfpecially in fcorbutic perfons, it will be a 
remarkable proof to the fame purpofe. But however this 
may be, there is evidence enough that in fcurvy the natur- 
al (iatc of the fluids is confiderably changed. Further, I 
apprehend it may be confidendy prefumed from this, that 
the difcafe is brought on by a particular nourifliment in- 
troduced into the body, and is as certainly cured by the 
taking in of a different diet. In the latter cafe, the diet ufed 
has no other evident operation, than that of giving a parti- 
cular ftatc and condition of the fluids. 

1813.] Prefuming therefore, that the difeafe depends 
upon a particular condition of the fluids of the body, the 
next fucljed of inquiry is, What that condition may be.? 

With this view I muft obfervc, that the animal economy 
has a lingular power of changing accfcent aliments, in fuch 
a manner, as to render them much more difpofed to putre- 
faction; and although, in a living flate, they hardly ever 
proceed to an actually putrid ftate; yet in man, whofe ali- 
ment is of a mixed kind, it is pretty certain, that if he were 
to live entirely upon animal fc^od, without a frequent fup- 
ply of vegetable aliment, his-fluids would advance further 
towards putrefaaion than is confiflent with health. — This 
advance towards pucrefaCtion feems to confift in the pro- 
duct ion and evohuion of a faiine matter which did not ap- 
pear in the vegetable alimeilt, and could not be produced 
or evolved in it, but by carrying on its fermentation to a 
putrefaclive ftate. That this faiine flate is conftantly in 
fome raeaiure produced and evolved by the animal procefs, 
appears from this, that certain excretions of falme mat- 
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tcr are conflantly made from the human body, and are; 
therefore prefumcd neceffary to its health. 

From all this, it may be readily underftood, how the 
continual ufe of animal food, efpecially when already in a 
putrcfccnt Rate, without a mixture of vegetable, may have 
the cfPetl of carrying the animal procefs too far^ and par- 
ticularly of producing and evolving a larger proportion of 
faline matter. That fuch a preternatural quantity of faline 
matter does exifl in the blood of fcorbutic perfons, appears 
from the ftate of the fluids above-mentioned. It will be a 
confirmation of all this to obfervc, that ev(;ry interruption 
of perfpiration, that is, the retention of ialine matter, con- 
tributes to the production of fcurvy; and this interruption 
is efpecially owing to the application of cold, or to what- 
ever elfe weakens the force of the circulation, fuch as the 
negle6l or wantof exercife, fatigue, or defpondency of the 
mind. It deferves indeed to be remarked here, that one 
of the firft effe6ls of the fcurvy once induced, is very foon 
to occafion a great debility of the fyftem, which occafions 
of courfe a more rapid progrefs of the difeafe. How the 
Itate of the fluids may induce fuch a debility is not well un- 
derftood; but that it does depend »ipon fuch a ftate of the 
fluids, is rendered fufficiently prefumable from what has 
been faid above with reijard to both the caufes and the cure 
of fcurvy. 

1814.] It is poffible that this dcbihty m.ay have a great 
fliare in producing feveral of the phenomena of fcurvy; 
but a preternatural faline, and confequently diffolved, ftatc 
of the blood, will account for them with more probability; 
and I do not thiiik it neceffary to perfons who are at all ac- 
cuftomedto reafon upon the animal economy, to explain 
this matter more fully. I have only to add, that if my 
opiriion in fuppofing the proximate caufc of fcurvy to be 
a preternatural faline ftate of the blood, be at all founded, 
it will be fufficiently obvious, that the throwing into the 
body along with the aliment an unufual quantity of fait, 
may have a great fhare in producing the difeafe. Even 
fuppofing fuch fait to fuffer no change in the animal body, 
the effecl of it may be confiderablc; and this will be ren- 
dered ftill more probable, if it may be prefumed, that all 
neutral falts, conhftingof a fixed alkali, are changed in the 
animal body into an ammoniacal fait; which I apprehend 
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to be that cfpccially prevailing in fcurvy. If I be at all 
right in conckiding, that meats, from being faked, contri- 
bute to the produtlion of fcurvy, it will readily appear, 
ho'.v dangerous it may be to admit the conckilion from 
another theory, that they are perfectly innocent. 

181 5.] Having thus endeavored to explain what rclatcs 
to the cure of fcurvy in general, I judge it proper to leave 
to other authors, what relates to the management of thofc- 
fymptoms which require a particular treatment. 

C H A P. IV. 

£Df 3lnunDice* 

1816.] X HAVE here pafled over feveral of the titles in 
my nofology, becaufe they are difeafes not of this illand. 
In thefe, therefore, I have no experience; and without 
that, the compiling from other writers is always extremely 
fallacious. For thefe reafons I omit them; and fhall now 
only offer fome remarks upon the fubje6t of jaundice, the 
laft in order that I can polfibly introduce in my courfe of 
Leftures. 

1817.] The jauadice confifts in a yellow color of the 
fliin over the whole body, and particularly of the adnata 
of the eyes. This yellow color may occur from different 
caufes: but in the jaundice, hereafter to be more exattly 
chara6tcrifed, I judge it to depend upon a quantity of biie 
prefent in the mafs of blood; and which, thrown out upon 
the furface, gives its own proper color to the flvin and eyes. 

181 8.J That the difeafe depends upon this we know 
particularly and certainly from the caufes by which it is 
produced. In order to explam thefe, I mufl obferve, that 
bile docs not exift in its proper form in the mafs of blood, 
and cannot appear in this form till it has paff'ed the fecre- 
tory organ of the liver. The bile, therefore, cannot ap- 
pear in the mafs of blood, or upon the furface of the body, 
that is, produce jaundice from any interruption of its fe- 
cretion; and accordingly, if jaundice does appear, it muft 
be in confcquence of the bile, after it had been fecerned, 
being again taken into the blood-veffels. 

This may happen in two ways; either by an interruption 
of its excretion, that is, of its pafifage into the duodenum, 
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which by accumulating it in the biliary veffels, may give 
occafion to its paffing again into the blood- veffels; or it 
may pafs into thefe, by its being abforbed from the alimen- 
tary tanal, when it happens to be accumulated there in an 
unufual quantity. How far the latter caufc can take place, 
or in what circumflances it does occur, I cannot clearly 
afceriain, and 1 apprehend that jaundice is feldom produc- 
ed in that manner. 

i8ig.] The former caufe of (topped excretion may be 
underltood more clearly; and we have very certain proof 
of its being the ordinary, and indeed the almoft uniyerfal, 
caufe of tlys difeafe. Upon this fubjecl it will be obvious, 
that the interrupted excretion of the bile mufl depend upon 
an obftruftion of the ductus communis choledochus; the 
niofl: common caufc of which is a biliary concretion form- 
ed in the gall-bladder, and from thence falling down into 
the duQus communis, it being at the fame time of fuch a 
(ize as not to pafs readily through that dutl into the duo- 
denum. This duft may likewife be obftruBcd by a fpaf- 
modic conftriftion affettingit: and fuch fpafm may hap- 
pen, either in the duel itfelf, which we fuppofe to be con- 
tractile; or in the duodenum preffmg the lides of the duft 
clofe together; or, laflly, the dutlmay be obftruBed by a 
tumour compreffing it, and that arihng either in the coats 
of the duft itfelf, or in any of the neighboring parts that 
are, or may come to be, contiguous to it. 

1 820.] When fuch obftruftion happens, the fecreted bile 
mull be accumulated in the biliary du6ls; and from thence 
it may either be abforbed and carried by the lymphatics in- 
to the blood-veflels, or it may regurgitate in the du6is 
themlelves, and pafs from them direttly into the afcending 
cava. In either way, it comes to be diffufed in the mafs of 
blood ; and from thence may pafs by every exhalant veflel, 
and produce the difeafe in queftion. 

1821.] I have thus fhordy explained the ordinary pro- 
duBion of jaundice:, but it mufl be obferved further, that 
it is at all times accompanied with certain other fymptoms, 
fuch as a whitcnefs of the fcrccs alvincE^ which we readily 
account for from the abfence of bile in the intellines; and 
ocncrally, alfo, with a certain confiflence of the firces, the 
caufe of which is not fo cafy to explain. The difeafe is 
always accompanied alfo with urine of a yellow color, or 
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at lead \<kh urine that tinges a linen cloth with a yellow 
color. Thefe are confhntly attending fyinptoms; and 
though not always, yet there is commonly, a pain felt in 
tlie cpigaftrium, corrfefponding, as we fuppole, to the feat 
of the du6lus communis. This pain is often accompanied 
with vomiting; and even when the pain is not conhdcr^blc, 
a vomiting foraetimes occurs. In fome cafes, when the 
pain is condderable, the pulfe becomes frequent, full, and 
hard, and fome othtr fymptoms of pyrexia appear. 

1822.] When the jaundice is occafioned by tumours of 
the neighboring parts comprefling the biliary d'uQ:, I be- 
lieve the dife^fe can very feldom be cured. That fuch is 
the caufe of jaundice, may with fome probability be fup- 
pofed, when it has come on in confequence of other dif- 
eafes which had fubfifted long before, and more efpecially 
fuch as had been attended with fymptoms of obftrucled vif- 
ccra. Even when the jaundice has fubfifted long without 
any intermiffion, and without any pain in the epigaftrium, 
an external conipreiTion is to be fufpecled. 

1823.] In fuch circumltances, 1 confider the difeafe as 
incurable; and it is almoft only when the difeafe is occa- 
lioned by biliarv concretions obftrucling the biliary du61', 
that we may commonly expeft relief, and that our artmay 
contribute to the obtaining it. Such cafes may be general- 
ly known by the difeafe frequently difappearing and return- 
i\^g again; by our finding, after the former accident, bilia- 
ry concretions amongll the fceces; and by the difeafe be- 
ing frequently accompanied M'ith pain of the epigaftriurn, 
and with vomitings arifmg from fuch pain. 

1824.] In thefe cafes, we know of no certain and im- 
mediate means of expediting the paffage of the biliary con- 
cretions. This is generally a work of time depending up- 
on the gradual dilatation of the biliary dutf; and it is fur- 
prifing to obferve, from the hze of the ffones which fome- 
tuTses pafs through, what dilatation the duft will admit of. 
It proceeds, hov.'ever, fader or flower upon different oc- 
f^alions; and therefore the jaundice, after a various dura- 
on, often ceafes fuddenly and fpontaneoufly. It is this 
which has given rife to the belief, that the jaundice has 
been cured by fuch a number and fuch a variety of differ- 
ent remedies. Many of thefe, however, are perfeQly in- 
ert, and many others of them fuch as cannot be fuppofed 
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to have any effe£l in expediting the pafTage oF a biliary con- 
cretion. I (hall here, therefore, take no notice of the nu- 
merous remedies of jaundice mentioned by the writers on 
the Materia Medica, or even of thofe to be found in prac- 
tical authors; but fhall confine myfelf to the mention of 
thofe that may with probability be fuppofed to favor the 
paflage of the concretion, or remove the obftacles to it 
which may occur. 

1825. J In the treatment of this difeafe, it is in the firft 
place, to be attended to, that as the diftenfion of the bilia- 
ry duQ, by a hard mafs that does not eafily pafs through it, 
may excite inflammation there; fo, in perfons of tolerable 
vigor, blood-letting may be an ufeful precaution; and 
when much pain, together with any degree of pyrexia, oc- 
curs, it becomes an abfolutely neceffary remedy. In fome 
indance.s of jaundice accompanied with thefe fymptoms, I 
have found the blood drawn covered with an inflammato- 
ry cruft as thick as in cafes of pneumonia. 

1826.3 There is no means of pufhing forward a biliary 
concretion that is more probable than the action of vomit- 
ing; which, by comprelling the whole abdominal vifcera, 
and particularly the full and diflended gall-bladder and bi- 
liary vcflels, may contribute, fometimes gently enough, to 
the dilatation of the biliary duft. Accordingly vomiting 
has often been found ufeful for this purpofe; but at the 
fame time it is poffible, that the force exerted in the acl of 
vomiting may be too violent, and therefore gentle vomits 
ought only to be employed. And either when, by the long 
continuance of the jaundice, it may be fufpefted that the fize 
of the concretion then pafTmg is large; or more efpecially 
when pain attending the difeafe gives apprehenfion of in- 
flammation, it may be prudent to avoid vomitingaltogether. 

1827.J It has been ufual in the jaundice to employ pur- 
gatives; and it is pofTible that the a6lion of the inteflines 
may excite the a6lion of the biliary du6ls, and thus favor 
the expullion of the biliary concretion: but this, I think, 
cannot be of much eflfeft; and the attempting it by the fre- 
quent ufe of purgatives, may otherwife hurt the patient. 
For this reafon I apprehend, that purgatives can never be 
proper, excepting when there is a flow and bound belly.* 

* The good effefts of purgatives, in removing biliary concretions in tlie duft, are fufBcientl); ap- 
parent by daily experience. It ia true, indeed, that all purgatives have not this effeit, efpecially 
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1828.] As the relaxation of the fkin contributes to re- 
lax the whole fyftem, and particularly to relieve the cork- 
ftridion of fubjacent parts; fo, when the jaundice is at- 
tended with pain, fomentations of the epigailrium may be 
of fervice. 

1829.] As the folids of the living body are very flexible 
and yielding; fo it is probable, that biliary concretions 
would in many cafes find the biliary du6l readily admit of 
fuch dilatation as to render their paffage through it eafy, 
were it not that the diilenlion occafions a preternatural 
fpafmodic contraftion of the parts below. Upon this ac- 
count, opium is often of great benefit in jaundice; and the 
benefit refulting from its ufe, proves fufficiently the truth 
of the theory upon which the ufing of itiias been founded. 

1830. J It were much to be wifhed, that a folvent of bi- 
liary concretions, which might be applied to them in the 
gall-bladder or biliary du6ls, was dilcovered; but none 
fiich, fo far as I know, has yet been found; and the em- 
ployment of foap in this difeafe, I confider as a frivolous 
attempt. Dr. White of York has found a folvent of bilia- 
ry concretions when thefe are out of the body; but there 
is not the lead probability that it could reach them while 
lodged within. 

fuch as are of a gentle and flow operation. The draftic purges, however, whofe aftion is both briflt, 
and of long continuance, have frequently been attended with good cffetls. Some formulx of thefe 
brii]{ draitiu have been defcribed ia the notes on article 1683. 
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Abscess, 250 

Abscesses and ulcers, the cau- 
ses of their different states, 254 

Acids employed in fever, 134 

refrigerant in fever, ibid 

Action of the heart Sc arteries, 
how increased for prevent- 
ing the recurrences of the 
paroxysms of intermitting 
fever, 230 

Adjiiamite, 1170 

Ameiiorrhcea, 994 

from retention, 995 

when occurring, 997 

symptoms of, 998 

causes of, 999 — 1000 

cure of, 1001 — 5 

fcom suppression, 995 

when occurring, 1007 

symptoms of, 1009 

causes of, 1007 — 8 

cure of, 1010—11 

Amentia, 1599 

Anasarca, 1699 

the character of, ibid 

phenomena of, 1669 — 74 

cure of, 1675 — 97 

distinguished from Leuco- 
phlegmatia, 1670 

St. Anthonys Fire, See Erythema. 

Antimonial Emetics, employ- 
ed in fevers, 181 
their different kinds, ibid 
the administration of them 
in fevers, 183 — 186 

Antiphh^istic Regimen, 125> 

how conducted, 130 

when eniployedin intermit- 
tent fever, 234 

Antispasmodics, employed in 

fevers, 152 — 187 

Aphtha, 732 



Apoplexy 1093 

distinguished from palsy, ibid 
distinguished from sjmcope 'ibid 
predisponent cause of, 1094 
exciting causes of, 

[1097 — 11 14— .15 
proximate causes of, 1099 — 20 
5<.-ro5o, proximate cause of 1 1 13 
prognostic, 1121—22 

frequently endipg in he- 
miplegia, 1121 
prevention of, 1 123 
whether sanguine or serous, 
stimulants hurtful in it 1135-36 
from powers that destroy 
the mobility of the ner- 
vous power, 
cure of, 
Apjirexioy 
Ascites, 

character of, 
its various seat, 
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1130- 



57 
38 
24 
1710 
ibid 
1711 — 12 
the phenomena of, 171 3 — 14 
its particular seat difHcult- 



1715 
1716—18 
1374 
1376 
1382 
1385 



]y ascertained, 
the cure of, 
Ast/nna, 

phenomena of, 
exciting causes of, 
proximate cause of, 
distinguished from other 

kinds of dyspnoea, 1586 

so*netimes occasions phthi- 
sis pulmonalis, 1337 
frequently ends in hydro- 
thorax, ibid 
seldom entirely cured, 231 
Astringents, employed in in- 
termittent fevers, 231 
joined with aromatics, em- 
ployed in intermittent 
fevers 231 



1028 
1608 
1607 
1608 
1606 
ibid 

1607—12 
1608 
1607 
1608 
ibid 
1606 

1607—12 
1307 
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Jitrabilis.f 

Atrophia ab alvi fluxu, 
debUium, 
inanitorura, 
infantilis, 
lactantium, 
lateralis, 
a leucorrhoea, 
nervosa, 
nutrieum, 
a ptyalisma 
rachitica, 
senilis, 
Jura Epileptica, 
B 
£ /Iters employtdin intermit- 
eiit fevers, 
joinedwithaflringcnts,em- 
ployed inintermittents, 
Blistering, its effects, 189— 
its mode of operation in 

the cure of fevers, 190 — 194 
■when to be employed in fe- 
vers, 195 
where to be applied in fevers 196 
Bloodletting, the employment 

of it in fevers, 138 — 143 

the circumstances direct- 
ing its use in fevers, 
the administration of it in 

fevers, 
>vhen employed in inter- 
mittent fevers, 
C 
Cachexies, charactef of the 

class, 1600 

Cachexy, the term, how ap- 
plied by anthers, 1 60 1 
Calculus renalis, 428 
Calx nitrata antimonii, its use 



ibid 
-197 



142 



14: 



234 



in fevers. 


la^. 


—185 


Canine Madness, 




1526 


the cure of, 1526— 


-1528 


Cardialgia, 




1428 


Carditis, 




383 


of the chronic kind, 




ibid 


Carus, 




1093 


Cataphora, 




ibid 


Catarrh, 




1045 


predisposition to, 




1046 


symptoms of, 




1047 


remote causes of, 




1046 


proximate cause of, 




1056 
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Catarrh, cwrt of, 1064 

produces pthisis, 1034 

passes into pneumonia, 105 3 
produces a peripneumonia 
notha, 105 5 

Catarrh, contagious, 106 1 

Catarrhus suffocativus, 376 

C/ia/icrf, method of treating, 1782 
Chicken Fox, 630 

hovf distinguished from 
small pox, 631 

Chincoiigh, 1403 

contagious, ibid 

frequently accompanied 
■with fever, 1411 

phenomena of, 1405 

prognostic in, 1414 

cure of, 1415 

Chlorosis y 997 

Cholera, 1454 

symptoms of, 1454 — 57 

remote causes of, 1459 — 61 
proximate cause cf, 1455 

cure of, 1463 — 65 

Chorea, 1348 

phenomena of, 1348 — 54 

cure of, 1355 

CAron/c weakness, 1191 

Caliaca, 1494 

Cold, its operation, 88 

absolute, ibid 

relative, 89 

its general effects on the 

human body, 90—91 

its morbid effects, 92 

moderates the violence of 

reaction in fever, 133 

its tonic power, how to be 
employed in fevers, 205 

Co/c? drink, an useful tonic in 

fevers, 206 

the limitation of its use in 

fevers, 207 

air applied in fevers, 208 

water applied to the surface 

of the body in fevers, 205-209 

Colic, 1436 

symptoms of, 1436 39 

proximate cause of^ 1440 

cure of, 1442 

Devonshire, 1453 

of Poitou, ibid 

cure cf, 1453 
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Coma, 1093 

Comata, 1092 

Contagions, 78 

their supposed variety, 79 

Convulsions, 125 3 

Corpulency, 1622 

Cjnanche, 200 

maligna, 3 1 1 

purotidia, 332 

pharjngiea, 33 1 

tonsillaris, 301 

trac/iealis, 3 1 8 

as affecting infants. 322-529 
the cure of it, 330 

C)'5f/r/j, 430 

D 

Z)aj5, critical, in fevers, 107-124 
noncritical, 113 

jDecifA, the causes of in general 100 
the direct causes of, ibid 

the indirect causes of, ibid 
the causes of in fever, 101 

Dsbility in fevers, the symp- 

totns of, 104 

how obviated, 202 

i3e/;r/u?n in general, 1530 — 51 
in fever, of two kinds, 45 

or insanity without fever, 

1551—58 

Diabetes, 1500 

symptoms of, 1505 — 19 

remote caufes of. 1505 

proximate cause of, 151 1 — 13 
cure of, 15 14 

Dixta A^uea, 157 

Diarrhaa, 1466 

distinguished from dysen- 
tery, 1467 
distinguish'd from cholera 1468 
proximate cause of, 1469 
remote causes of, 1472 — 94 
care of, 1495 — 1504 
biliosa, 1481 
colliquative^ 1502 
mucosa, 1489 

Diathesis phlogistica 62 — 247 
how removed, 266 

Diluents, their use in fevers, 

154 — 138 
Diseases, the distinguishing 
of them, how attained, 2 

the prevention of thero, on 
what Couiided, 3 



Diseases, the cure of them, 

on what founded, 4 

Dropsies, 1646 

in general, the cause of 

them, 1647 

of t!ie breast. See Hydro- 
thorax. 
of the lower belly. See Js' 
cites. 
Dysentery, 1066 

contagious, 1074 

remote causes of, 1071 

proximate cause of, 1075 

cure of, 1079 

use of mild cathartics to be 

frequentlyrepeatedinit, ibid 

rhubard improper in it, ibid 

Dysenteria alba, 1069 

Dysmenorrhea, 1013 

Dyspepsia, UyQ 

remote causes of, 1198 

proximate cause of, 1193 

cure of, 1201 

flatulenceinit, cure of, 1221 

heartburn in it, cure of, ibid 

pains ofstomach in, cure of ibid 

vomiting in it, cure of, ibid 

Dyspnoea, 136& 

E 
EJluvia, human, 85 

from marshes, ibid 

Emaciations, 1 60 1 

causes of, 1603—19 

cure of, 1620 

Emansio mensium, 997 

Emetics, suited to the cure 
of fevers, 1 74 

their effects, 176 — 180 

a mean of removing spasm, 170 
the administration of in fe- 
vers, 175 
their use in intermittent 
fevers, 230 — 233 
EmprosthotonoS} 1267 
Enteritis, 404 
phlegmonic or erithematic, ibid 
causes of, 406 
cure of, 408 
Epilepsy, 1283 
phenomena of, 1284 
proximate cause of, 1235 
remote causes of, 1286 
predisponent causes of. 1^1 1 
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Epilepsy, srmpathic,' 1317 

cure of, 1318 

idiopathic, 1317 

cure of, 1320 

Epistaxis, jj05 

the causes of it, 807 

the vari'ous circumstances 

«fit» 806 — 817 

the management and cure 

of> 818 — 828 

Eriiipdas, 274^ 

of the face, f 07 

symptoms of, 704 707 

prognosis of, 705 

proximate cause of, 696 

cure ef, 707 710 

phlegmonodes in different 

parts of the body, 71 1 

attending putrid fever, 712 
Erythema, 274 

Exanthemata, 534 

Exercise, useful in intermit- 
tent fevers, 231 
F 
Fainting. See Syncope. \ \ 70 
Fatuity, 1530 
Fear, a remote cause of fever, 97 
Fever, 3 
strictly so calkd, the cha- 
racter of, 8 — 32 
phenomena of 8 
remote causes of, are of a 

Fedative nature, 36 

proximate cause of, 33 

atciiy of the' extreme ves- 
sels, a principal circum- 
stance in the proximate 

cause of it, 43 44 

spasm, a principal part in 

theproximatecauseof it, 40 
general doctrine of, 46 

the causes of death in it, 101 
the prognosis of, 99 

iadications of cure in, 126 

differences of, 53 

continent, 28 

continued, 27 

intiammatory, 67 

miliary. See Miliary Fever. 
nervous, 67 

bilious, 71 

scarlet, ^ct Scarlet Fever, 
rutrid, 72 



Fever, named synocha, 6r 

synochus, 69 

typhus, 67 

hectic, 74 

intermittent, the parox- 
ysms of, described, 10 
the cold stage of, 1 1 
the hot stage of, ibid 
the sweating stage of, ibid 
of a tertian period, 25 
of a quartan period, ibid 
of a quotidian period, ibid 
caused by marsh effluvia, 84 
bile not the cause of it, 5 1 
cure of, 228 
its parexysms, how pre- 
vented, 229 
attended with phlogis- 
tic diathesis, 234 
attended with congesti- 
tioninthe abdeminal 
viscera, ibid 
remittent, 26 
Fluxes, without fever. See 

Profluvia. 
Fluor albous. See Leucor- 

rhcea. 
/jmentation of the lower ex- 

tr^metirs, its use in fevers 199 
Fomites of contagion, 82 

Functions, intellectual, disor- 
ders of, 1529 — 30 
G 
Gangrene of Inflamed parts, 

the cause of, 255 — 556 

marks of the tendency to 257 

marks of its having come on, ib 

Gastritis, 384 

phlegmonicorerythematic, 385 

phlegmonic, the seat of, ibid 

the symptoms of, 386 

the causes of, 387 

the cure of, 393 — 397 

erythematic,how discover'd 400 

the seat of, 385 

the cure of, 401 

Gastrodynia, 1428 

Gket, 1770 

Ganorrhaa, 1766 

phenomena of, 1768 — 70 

cure of, 1771 — 79 

Go«^, the character of, 491 

a hereditary disease, 499 
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539 
541 
559 
560 



Gout, distinguished from 

rheumatism, 5*2 5 

predisponentcauses of 492-499 
occasional causes of, 501 — 504 
proximate cause of, 526 — 532 
not a morbific matter, 528 

i?f^i(/flr, described, 505—517 
pathology of, 532 

cure of, 563 — 572 

no effectual or safe reme- 
dy yet found for the 
cure of it, 538 

medicines employed for it 555 
■whether it can be radi- 
cally cured, 
treatment in the inter- 
vals of paroxysms, 
treatmentinthe time of 

paroxysms, 
regimen during the pa- 
roxysms, 
external applications, 

how far safe, 567 — 5 68 
blood-letting in the in- 
tervals of paroxysms, 552 
blood-letting in the 

time cf paroxysms, 562 

costiveness hurtful, 558 

laxatives to be employed, ibid 

eftects of alkalines, '557 

of Portland powder, 5 56 

Irregular^ 

Atonic^ 

pathology of, 
cure of, 
Betrocedenty 
pathology of, 
cure of, 
Misplaced, 
pathology of, 
cure of, 
Translated, two particular 

cases of, 524 

H 
Hemateniesis, 1016 

arterial and venous, 1026 

from obstructed menstru- 
ation, 1019 
from suppression of the 

hemorrhoidal flux, 1024 

from compression of the 
vasabrevia,by thespleen, 1026 
obsuuction of the liver, 1027 
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-578 

533 

579 — 581 
521 
534 

579—581 
522 
535 

582 — 583 
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Hametiiria, 1032 

idiopathic, improbable 1032-3i 
calculosa, 1036 

cure of, iOSr 

violenta, 1038 

from suppression of ac- 
customed discharges 1040 
putrida, 1042 

spuria et lateritia, 1043 

Hemiplegia, 1 139 

causes of, 1 1 iO 

frequently occasioned by 

apoplexy, 1141 

frequently atlernates with 

apoplexy, 1143 

cure of, 155 I 

stimulants, of ambiguous 

use in, 1 159 

stimulants, external, in, 1160 
Haemoptysis, 

the symptoms of, 837 — 839 

the causes of, 759-62-829-836 

how distinguished from o- 

other spittings of blood 840-44 

cure of, 845 — 5 1 

Httmorrhagia uteri, 965 

Hemorrhagj, 

active or passive, 
character of, 
arterial, 
venous, 

the causes of the different 
species appearing at dif- 
ferent periods of life, 749-77'?. 
gene ral phenomena of, 7 3 7-742 
the remote causes of, 773 
cure of, 775 
whether to be attempt- 
ed by art, 775—80 
prevention of the first at- 
tacks, or cf the recur- 
rence of, 781—783 
treatment of when pre- 
sent, 7 88—804 
symptomatic, 1014 
Hcemorrhoides vesica, 1041 
Hxmorrhois 

external and internal, 724 

phenomena of, 924—930 

natureof the tumours, 931 

causes of, 932 — 942 

acquire a connection with 'i 
tiie syjtcm, 942-943 
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fftemorrhoisy particularly 

with the stomach, 945 

cure of, 946 — 964 

Bepatirrhctay 1482 

Hepatitisy 411 

acute and chronic, ibid, 

acute, symptoms of, 412 — 414 
combined with pneu- 
monic inflammation, 415 
remote causes of it, ibid. 
seat of, 417 

various exit of pus pro- 
duced in, 420 
cure of, 42 1 
chronic, the seat of, 417 
how discovered, 422 
Hoapingcough. See Chin- 
rough, 1403 
Horror, impression of, em- 
ployed in intermittent 
fevers, 231 
Human effluvia, the cause of 

fever, 8 1 

body, its temperature, 88 

body has a power of ge- 
nerating heat, ibid. 
Hydrophobia^ 1526 
Hjdrothorax, 1693 
when seated, 1699 
symptoms of, 1702 — 04 
cijten combined with uni- 
versal dropsy, 1705 
proximate cause of, 1 707 
cure of, 1708 — 09 
paracentesis in it, when 
proper, 1709 
Hyparcatbarsisy 1478 
Hjpochondriasisy 1223 
phenomena of, ibid, 
distinguished from dys- 
pepsia, 1227 
proximate cause of, 1231 
cure of, 1233 
treatment of the mind in, 1245 
Hjsteriay 1 5 1 5 
spnptoms of, 1516 — 17 
paroxysm or fit described, ibid, 
larely appears in males, 15 18 
how distinguished from 

hypochondriasis, 1519 — 20 
p.oximate cause of, 1523 

analogy between and epi- 
lepsy, 1524 



Hysteria, cure of, 1525 

libidinosa, 1518 

Hysteric disease. See Hysteria. 

I. 
James's powder, its use in 

fever, 183 

Jaundice, 1816 — 17 

causes of, 1817 — 22 

cure of, 1824 — 30 

Icterus. See Jaundice. 
Iliac passion. S6e Ileus. 
Ileus, 1438 

Impetigines, 1 733 

character of the order, ibid. 
Indigestion. See Dyspepsia, 
InJiammation,\>\ienomtr\zoi, 235 
internal, the marks of, 236 
the state of the blood in, 237 
the proximate cause of, 239 
not depending upon a len- 

tor of the blood, 24 1 

spasm tlie proximate cause 

of, 243-248 

terminated by resolution, 249 

by suppuration, 250 

by gangrene, 255 

by scirrhus, 258 

by "effusion, 259 

by blisters, 260 

by exsudation, 261 

the remote causes of, 262 

the cure of in general, 264 

by resolution, ibid. 

the cure of, Avhen tending 

to suppuration, 268 — 70 

when tending to gan- 



grene. 



271 



its general divisions, 273 

m©re strictly cutaneous, 274 

of the bladder. See Cystitits. 

of the brain. See Phrenitis. 

of the heart. See Carditis. 

of the intestines. SeeEnteritis. 

of the kidneys. See N^ephritis. 

of the liver. See Hepatitis. 

of the lungs. See Pneumonia. 

of the pericardium. See Peri- 
carditis. 

of the peritonseum. ^tt Peri- 
tonitis. 

of the spleen. See Splenitis. 

©f the stomach. See Gastritis. 

of the uterus, 431 
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Insanity y 1536 

causes of, 1551 — 58 

of different species, 1558 

partial and general, dif- 
ference of, 1576 
Intemperance indrinkingy 

a remote cause of fever, 97 
Intermission of fever, 24 

Interval of fever, ibid. 

Intumescentiae, 1621 

character of the order, ibid. 
K. 
Ki-ng's Evil. See Scrophula. 

L. 
Leucoplegmatia, 1670 

Leucorrhaa, 984 

character of, 985 

appearance of the matter 

discharged in, 986—991 

the causes of, 987 

the effects of, -989 

the cure of, 992 

Lethargusy 1093 

Litntery^ 1470 

Looseness. See Diarrhcta, 

M. 
Madness. See Mania. 
Canine. See Canine. 
Mania, 1559 

the symptoms of, ibid, 

the remote causes of, 1569-62 
the treatment of, 1563-75 

occurring in sanguine 

1577 
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Menorrhagia, 

active or passive, 
when a disease, 
effects of, 



965 

ibid 

967—74 

971 



temperaments, 
in sanguine temperaments, 
cure of, 1578 

Mar cores, 1601 

Marsh effluvia, ciivisc of fever, 84 
Measles, 632 

the symptoms of, 636 — 641 
the nature of, 643 

the cure of, 644 — 649 

of a putrid kind, 642 

Medicine, the institutions of, 4 
Melxna, 1®!^ 

Melancholia, \b7^ 

how dlstii^uished from 

hypochondriasis, 1588 — 89 

the character ol", 1583 — 90 

the proximate cause of, 1791 

the treatment of, 1593 — 98 

Melancholic temperament, 1230 

Melancholy. Sec Meianchfflia* 



proximate cause of, 976 

remote causes of, 977 

cure of, 979 

Menses, immoderate flow of 
them. See Menorrhagia. 
Metallic tonics, employed in 

intermittent fevers, 231 

ifl/tj, refrigerant, 136 

Meteorismus, 1634 

Miasmata, 78 

Miliary fever, 

the general history of, 7 1 3-7 1 4 

of two kinds, red and white, 7 1 5 

white, symptoms of, 716 — 718 

the cure of, 719 

Morbus caliacusy 1494 

mucosus, 1069 

niger^ 1028 

N. 

Nephritis 425 

the symptoms of, ibid 

the remote causes of, 426 

the cure of, 429 

A^ervous Diseases. See Neuroses. 

Neuroses, 1089 

Neutral Salts, diaphoretic 

in fevers, 159—161 

refrigerant in fevers, 1 35 

Nosology, MetlK,dical, 2 

O 

Obesity, when a discs^e. 1 622 

Onerudynia, 1399 

Ophthalmia, 278 

membranarum* ibid, 

its different degrees 279-280 
its remote causes, 280 

the cure of, 288—290 

tarsi, 278 

the cure of, 288—290 

Opiates, employed in the hot 
stage of intermittent fevers 233 
in the interval of intermit- 
tent fevers, 231 
Opisthotonos. See Tetanus, 

P 

Palpitation of the heart, 1356 

the phenomena of, ibid 

the causes of, 1357" 

the cure of, 1"^^* 

P P 
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Palsy, 1139 

distinguish, from apoplexy 1093 
causes of, 1 140 

Paraccutesism ascites, when 

to be attempted, 1718 

hydiothoraxjwhen proper, 1709 
Parap/irenitis, 343 

Paroxysm of intermittent fe- 
vers, the recurrence how 
to be prevented, 229 

PemphiguSy 731 

Pericarditis .f 383 

Peripneumonia notha, 376 

symptoms of, 379 

pathology of, 380 

the cure of, 381 — 382 

some symptoms explained, 350 
Pcripneumoiiy, 342 

Peritonitis, 384 

Peruvian Bark, not a specific, 2 1 3 
its tonic power, 214 

when proper in fever, 215 

how effectually employed, 2 1 6 
the administration of, in 

intermittent fevers, 232 

the tonic chiefly employed 
in intermittent fevers, ibid. 
Petechia, 733 

Phlegmasia, 235 

Phlegmon, 274 

Pf^enitis, 291 

the character of, 293 

the remote causes of, 294 

the cure of, 2.) 5 — 299 

Phrensy. See Phrenitts. 
Physie, practice of, how taught, 1 
theory of, how employed, 4 
Phvsconia, 1719 

Phthisis pulmo7ia!is, the ge- 
neral character of, 852 
a,lways with an ulceration 

of the lungs, 854 

the pus coughed up in, how 

distinguished from mucus, 85 5 
acconip. with hectic fever, 85 6 
the various causes of it, 862 
from hxmoptysis, 863 — 864 
from pneumonia, 865 — 868 
from catarrh, 869—872 

from asthma, 874 

from tubercles, 875 — 88 I 

from calcareous niatter ia 
the lungs, 83 '^ 



Pthisis Pultn. if contagious, 885 

from tubercles, symptoms, 888 / 

its different duration, 895 

the prognosis in, 89 6 

the cure of, 898—923 

the treatment of when ari- 
sing from tubercles, 905-920 
the palliation of symp- 
toms, 921—923 
Plague, general character of, 664 
phenomena of, ibid 
principal symptoms of, 666 
proximate cause of, 667 
prevention of, 669 — 684 
cure of, 685 — 694 
Pleurisy, 341 
Pleuroslhotonos. See Tetanus. | 
Pneumonia, or Pneumonic Ivjiam- ■ 
motion, 334 , 
general symptoms of, 335-339 
seat of, 340 — 344 j 
prognosis of, 352 — 360 •: 
cure of, 361 
the management of blood- 
letting in the cure of, 362-367 
the use of purgatives in, 370 
the use of emetics in, 371 
the use of blisters in, 372 
the means of promoting 

expectoration in, 373 

the use of sweating in, 374 
the use of opiates in, 375 

Polysarcia, when a disease 1 622 
cure of, 1624 — 26 

Projuvia, 1044 

character of the class, ibid 

Pulse, the state of the, du- 
ring the paroxysm of an 
intermittent fever, 12 

Purging, its use in continu- 
ed fevers, 144 
intermittent fevers, 234 
Pus, how produced, 250 
Putresctncy of the fluids in 

fever, the symptoms of, 105 

the tendency to in fever, 

how to be corrected, 222-226 

Pylorus, Scirrhous. See Dyspepsia, 

pyrexia, character of the class, 6 

orders of the class, 7 

Pyrosis, 1428 

symptoms ef, 1432 

nrnvimatp raiioc nf t a r, ^ 
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Pyrosis, remote czvt^ts of, H33 

cure of, 1435 

Pyrosis Suecica of Siuviges, 1429 

Q- 

^itmsj!. Seji Cynanche. 

. .r" R. 

Rachitis, 1720 

its origin, 1721 

rem<Jte causes of, 1722 — 1724 

phenomena of, 1725 

proximate cause of, 1726-1729 

cure of, 1730 — 1737 

Reaction of the system, 59 

violentin fever, symptoms, 103 

violence of, how moderated, 127 

Refrigerants, the use of 

tlicm in fever, 134 

Remedies, table of those em- 
ployed in continued fevers, 227 
Remission of fever, 26 

Resolution of inflammation, 

how produced, 249 

Respiration, changes, during 

paroxysmof an intermittent, 13 
Revolution, diurnal, in the 

human body, 55 

Rheumatism, acute or chronic 432 

Acute, remote causes of, 435 

proximate cause of, 444-459 

symptoms of, 438 — 446 

cure of, 460 — 469 

Chronic, symptoms of, 449 

how distinguished from 

the acute, • 450 

proximate cause of, 471 

cure of, 472—475 

how distin. from gout, 525 

Rickets. Sec Rachitis. 

Rose. See Erythema. 

S. 
Scarlet Fever, 650 

the symptoms of, 655 

different from cynanche 

maligna, 650 — 654 

the cure of, 656 — 663 

Scrophula, 1739 

the phenomena of, 1739-1750 
the proximate cause of, 1751 
not contagious, 1752 

not arising from the lues 

venerea, 1753 

the cure of, 1754 — 60 



Scurvy, 1790 

remote causes of, 1793 — ^1803 

cure of, 1805 — 10 

proximate cause of, 1812 — 15 

Sinapisms, effects of them, 197 

SJiin, affections of. See Impetigines 

Small Pt/x, gen. character of, 585 

symptoms of distinct kind 588 

of confluent kiiid, 589-592 

general differences between 

distinct and confluent, 593 
causes of these differen- 
ces, 594 — 599 
prognosis in, 592 
cure of, 600 — 629 
inoculation of, 601 
the several practices of 
which it consists, 602 
importance of several prac- 
tices belonging to, 603-614 
management of small pox 
received by infection, 61 5-629 
Soda, 1428 
Spasm, internal, means of 

removing in fevers, 152-187 
tlie proximate cause of in- 
flammation, 213 — 248 
Spasmodic affections with- 
out fever, 1251 
of the animal functions, 1254 
of the vital functions, 135G 
of the natural functions, 1428 
Sphacelus, 25 5 
Splenitis, 424 
Stimulants, when to be cm- 
ployed in fevers, 2 1 7 
their use in intermittent 
fevers, 230 
Stomach, its consent with the 
vessels on the surface of 
the body, 44 
Sudor ijics, arguments for their 
use in fevers, 16* — 167 
against their use in fevers, 164 
.S'u/)/)Mrflf/oHofinflamed parts, 

the causes of, 251 

the marks of tendency to, ibid 
formed, the marks ef, ibid 

Surface of the body, its con- 
sent with the stomach, 44 
Sivellings, general. See Intumes- 
centine. 
adipose, 1622 
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fSveUings, fiatulent, 1627 

* "watery. Sec Dropsies. 
Stteating, \vhen hurtful in 

continued fevers, 165 

rules for the conduct of 

coiiunucd fevers, 168 

v^c of in intermittent fe- 
vers, 230 
Sjincope, phenomena of, 1 170 
remote causes of, 1173 — 1 178 
predisposition to, 1 184 
cure of, 1 189 
distinguished from apo- 
plexy, 1093 
Sjnocha. See Fever. 
Sjnochus. See Feier. 
Syphilis y 1761 
originally from America, 1762 
how propagated, 1763 
and gonorrhoea, how distin- 
guished, 1765 
cure of, 1784 — 1789 
T, 
Tabes a hydrope, 16-10 
a sanguifluxu, 1609 
dorsalis, 1611 
glandularis, 1607 
inesenterica, ibid 
Butricum, 1609 
rachialgia, 1 607 
scrophulosa, ibid 
Tartar Emeticy its use in 

fevers, * 185 

TetamiSy 1257 

remote causes of, 1268 

cure of, 1270 

pissileum Barbadense, or 

Barbauoes tar, in 1280 

!atcralisy 1268 

Tonic meJicinea employed in 

continued fevers 211 

do. in intermittent fevers 231 

Toothach, how far different 

from Rheumatism, 476 — 479 

symptoms of, 477 

predisposition to, 480 

remote causes of, 480—481 



482 
-490 

1282 

1623 

1629 — 31 

1629 

ff' ibid 

ibid 

ibid 

16S3 

16SC — 37 

1638 — 45 

See 
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proximatracau'se of, 
cure of, 484. 

Trisvius. See Tetanus^ 

nasccntium, * 

TiLssis. See Catarrh^ 
Tympanites^ charactc^iii^f 
different species of, 
intcstinalis 
enterophysodes 
abdominalis 
asciticus 
phenomena of. 
proximate cause of, 
cure of, ^ 

Typhus. See Fever. 
the species of, 
V 
Vapor Sy or low sjiirits, 

Hypcchondriasis. 
Ve7\ereal Disease. See Siphylis. 
Venery^ excess in, a remote 

cause of feve^, 97 

r«rt?j/if, in general, 1529 

Vis mtdicatrix iiatiirx, 38 

St. Vttus's Dance. See Chorea. 
Vomiting of Blood. See HemU' 
teinesis, 
effects of in continued fe- 
.ver, 172—173 

the use of in intermitting 
fevers, 230 — 34 

U 
f/r^ne, bloody. See Hamaturia* 
Urticariay the history and 
treatment of, 
W 
Water-BrasJi, See Pyrosis. 
Whites. See Leucorrhaa. 
IVarm-Bgthin^y the effects 
of in fever, 
administration of in fever 
marks of the good effects 
Wine, the most proper stimu- 
lant in fevers, 
its convenient use in fe\{ers 
Avhcn hurtful or useful in 
fevers, 220 
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THE END, 



